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CHARLOTTESVILLE: 
FgflMSHgn  BY  r.  CARBt  AND  CO. 

1829. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA,  to  ,cu  : 

^«      R«MEMiiEKi;D,  tliat  on  the  BOTonteoath  day  of  Jinnarv  in 
Its   S        nfty-third  year  of  the  Independence  <^the  TJnitod  S(^in«  ^« 
Itt'J  A^"-;  THoilAS  JEFFERS&N  RANDOLPH: ome  Ju'^^^^ 
tnct,,  hath  deposited  in  thig  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  nttht 
whereof  he  etaanw  «e  propnetor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

**JIUmoir^Commi^C9,  and  Miecellanies,  from  the  papers  of  Thome. 
JeArwm.  Edited  by  ThomM  Jefihnon  Randolph."         F  Aoomee 

In  conformity  to  the  ari  of  the  Concrress  of  the  United  Stalee  entitled 

''  An  act  for  the  cnco  jrarrcment  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies 'of  map., 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  tha 
tiowetheiemmenUoiied."        ^  .  ^  RD.  /effries! 


Mknon  Clarfc,  i'rin(i*r. 
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»  ,  •      LBTTBB  I. 

TO  JUBTI  LIOTOLN. 

MoBtic9Uo,  Aogott  30, 1803. 

\  Dear  Sir, 

The  inclosed  letter  came  to  hand  by  yesterday's  post.  Yfm 
will  be  sensible  of  the  cirqumstances  which  make  it  improper  that 
I'sliould  hazard  a  formal  answer,  as  well  as  of  the  desire  its  friendly 
aspect  naturally  excites,  ibni  those  concerned  in  it  should  under- 
stand that  tiin  spirit  ihey  ex|)ress  is  friendly  viewed.  You  can 
judge  also  from  your  knovvledt^e  of  die  ground,  whciher  it  may  be 
usefully  encouraged.  I  take  tlie  liberty,  therefore,  of  availing 
'  myself  of  your  neighborhood  to  Boston,  and  of  your  friendship  to 
me,  to  request  you  to  say  to  die  captain  and  others  verbally  what- 

*  ever  you  think  would  be  proper,  as  expressive  of  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject.   Widi  respect  to  the  day  on  which  they  wish  to  fix  their  • 

*  anniversary,  they  may  be  told,  that  disapproving  myself  of  transfer- 
ring the  honors  and  veneration  for  the  great  birthday  of  our  repub- 

^  lie  to  any  individual,  or  of  dividing  them  with  individuals^  I  have  de- 
^  cfined  letting  my  own  birthday  be  kno^vn,  and  have  engaged  my 
family  not  to'  commtinicate  it.    This  has  been  tlie  uniform  answer 

•to  ever)'  ajiplication  of  ilic  kind. 

On  furiher  consideration  as  to  the  amendment  to  our  constitu- 
tion respecting  Louisiana,  1  have  thouglii  it  better,  instead  of  enu- 

^meraiing  die  powers  which  Congress  may  exercise,  to  give  them 
the  same  powers  diey  have  as  to  other  portions  of  the  Union  gene- 
rally, and  to  enumerate  t^e  special  exceptions,  in  some  such  form, 
as  the  f(^Uowing. 

'  '  Louisiana,  as  ceded     France  to  the  United  States^  is  mide 
t  part  of  the  United  States,  its  ^Rite  inhabitants  shall  be  oateoSf 
and  ataodt  as  to  their  rights  and  obligations,  on  the  same  footing 
*  with  other  ciiisens  of  the  Ui^ited  States,  in  analogoiis  Auatioiis* 
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Save  only  that  as  to  the  portion  thereof  lying  north  of  an' east  and 

west  line  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  river,  no  new  State 
shall  hv.  c'siablislied,  nor  any  grants  of  land  made,  other  than  to 
Indians,  in  excliange  for  equivalent  portions  of  land  occupied  by 
tlicin,  until  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  shall  be  made  ibr 
these  purposes. 

Florida  also,  whensoever  it  may  be  rightfully  obtained,  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  Slates,  its  white  inhabitants  shall  there- 
upon be  citizens,  and  shall  stand,  as  to  their  rights  ftnd  obligations, 
on  the  same  fooling  with  other  citizens  of  the  United  States^  in 
analogous  situations.' 

I  quote  this  for  your  consideration,  observing  that  the  less  that  is 
said  about  any  constitutional  difficulty,  the  better  :  and  that  it  will 
be  desirable  for  Congress  to  do  what  js  necessary,  in  silence.  1 
find  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  shutLing  up  the  coun- 
try for  some  time.  We  meet  in  Wasliington  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber lo  prepare  for  Congress.  Accept  my  affectiouate  salutations, 
and  great  esteem  and  respect. 

,  Th:  JBrPBRSoN. 

LBTTB&  II.       .    «  •  *  ^ 

TO  WILSON  C.  NICHOLAS. 
« 

MbntUMllo,  Septonber  7,  IM.  % 
Dbab  Sib,  ,  « 

Your  favor  of  the  3rd  was  delivered  nfe  at  court ;  but  we  were  *  « 
much  disappdmed  at  mi  seeing  you  here,  Mr.  Madison' and  the 
Governor  6e\n^  here  at  the  time.  I  inclose  you  a  letter  from 
Monroe'  on  die.  subject  of  the  late  Crea^.  Yon  will  observe^^a  . 
hint  in  it,  to  do  without  delay  what  we  are  bound  to'  do.  There 
is  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ministers,'  to  believe,  that  if  the 
thug  were  to  do  over  agam,  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  if 
.  we  give  the  least  opening,  they  will  declare  the  treaty  void.  A 
warning  amountbg  to  that  has  been  given  to  tl^em,  and  an  unusu- 
al kind  of  letter  written  by  *lheir  minister  to  our  Secretaiy  oT 
S  te,  direct.  Whatever  Congre^ shall  think  it  neceya^r  to  do, 
f  uld  be  done  with  as  litde  debate  as  possible,  and  paidcukrly 
9t>  &r  as  respects  die  constitudonal  difficul^.  1  am  aware  of  the 
force  of  the  bbservauonf  you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the 
consdtution  to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union, 
without  restraining  the  subject  to  the  territory  tlien  eonsdtudog  die 
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United  StaMs/  But  when  I  con^jilar  tliat  tlie  limits  of  tile  UmDBd 
States  ip'precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  consd- 
tiitkm  expressly  declares  itself  to  be'  made  for  the  United  Slates^ 
I  cannot  help  believing  the  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congreas 
toadnfit  into  the  Union  new  States,  which  should  be.  formed  out  of 
tbe  t^loiy  for  which,  and  under  whose  audiority  alo^e,  they  were 
then  acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they  might  re- 
ceive En^andy  Lpeland,  Holland,  £{c.  into  Jt,  which  would  be  the 
case  00  your^onatruction.  When  an  instrument  admits  two  con- 
atructlond,  the  one  safe,  tli6  other  (fengorous,  the  one  precise  the 
other  indefinite,  I  prefer^tliat  which  is  safe  and  precise.-^  1  had 
ratlier  an  enlargement  of  power  'from  the  nation,  where  it  is 
feund  neeessarjr,  tbni  tp  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would 
make  our  powers  houndl^s.  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  pos- 
sesaion  of  i  written  ponsututiop.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank 
pap^  by  construction.  I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  grvit  of  the  treaty  making  power  as  boundless* 
If  Jt  i^  th#b  we  have  no  constitutbn.  If  it  has  bounds,  they  can 
be  wx^ers  than  the  definitions  of  the  powers  which  that  instra- 
ment  gives.  *  It  apecifles  and  delineates  tlie  operauons  permitted 
to  the  fe)|er^  gdViifmment,  and  gives  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  these  intd;?i(ecuttoD.  Whatever  of  these  enumerated  ob* 
jftts  u  proper  for  a  l^fw,  Congress  may  make  the  law ;  whatever 
IS  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaty,  the  President  and  Se- 
nate m^  enter  into  theltreaty;  whatever  i^  to  foe  done  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  the  judges  may  pass  the  sentence.  Nothing  is  more 
lively  than  that  their  enuniieration  of  powers  is  defective.  Tbm  is 
the  ordinarv  caee  of  all  jiuman  works.  Let  us  go  on  then  per- 
fectii^  it,  Dy  adding,  by  way  of  amendment  to  me  consdtution, 
4bo8e  powers  Witch  time  and  trial  sliew  are  still  wanting,  fiat  it 
has  beien  laken  top  much  for  granted,  that  by  diis  rigorous  con- 
'  struction  the  treaty  pgwer  would  he  reduced  to  nothing.  I  had 
occasion  onee  to  examine  its  effect  on  the  French  treaty,  made 
by  the  old  Congress,  and  fqund  that  out  of  thirty  odd  articles 
frhich  dmt  contained,  there  were  one,  two,  or  three  ody  which 
could  not  now  be  stipulated  under  our  present  constitution.  I 
confess  ^n,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  present  case,  to  set  an 
example  against  broad  construction,  by  appealing  for  new  p<  vet 
to  the  people.  If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  differe  'y, 
certably  I  shall  acquiesce  with  satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  ^  ^)d 
sense  of  our  country  wlfl  correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  effects. 

No  apok^s  for  writing  or  speaking  to  me  freely  ate  nece»* 
sary.   On  the  contrary,  nothug  my  firiends  can  do  ii  so  deur  to 
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met  and  fmnreslo  me' their  fiieod^p  so  clearly^  asihe  infiinna- 
tkm  tbey  ^ve  me  of  their  sentimeats  and  those  of  odiefs  m  uitB- 
resting  points  where  I  am  to  act,  and  where  bfomyitlon  ami 
warning  is  so  essential  to  excite  in  me  that  due  reflecdon  which 
ought  to  precede  action.  I  leave  this  about  die  2l8t,  an(l«dia]l 
hope  the  District  Court  will  give  mean  opportuni^  of  seeio^  you* 
^cept  my  aflfocdoBate  salutadonS)  and  aissurances  of  cordial 
esteem  and  respect. 


9 

LKTT£ft  III. 


TO  DOCTOR  BfilUAMUf  BDSB. 

Wafihii^lon,  October  4, 1803. 

Dear  Sir, 

No  one  would  more  willingly  than  myself  pay  the  just  tribute 
due  to  the  services  of  Captain  Barry,  hy  writing  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence to  his  widow,  as  you  suggest.  But  when  one  qnderiakes  to 
administer  justice,  it  must  be  with  an  even  hand,  and  by  rule ; 
what  is  done  for  one,  must  be  done  for  ever)'  one  in  equal  degree.* 
To  what  a  train  of  attentions  would  this  draw  a  President?  How 
difficult  would  it  be  to  draw  the  line  between  that  degree  of  merit 
enthled  to  such  a  testimonial  of  it,  and  tliat  not  so  entitled  ?  If 
drawn  in  a  pai  licular  case  diflbrcnily  from  what  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  would  judge  right,  what  offence  would  it  give,  and  of  the 
most  tender  kind  ?  How  much  offence  would  be  given  by  acci- 
dental inattentions,  or  want  of  information  ?  The  ficst  step  into  such 
an  undertaking  ought  to  be  wel|  weighed.  *  Ob  the  deaUi  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  King  and  Convention  of  France  went  mio  moiiromg.  * 
So  did  the  House  of  Repreaenuthres  oC  the  United  States :  the 
Semite  refused.  I  proposed  to.  General  Washington  that  the  ex- 
ecttdve  depamoent  should  wear  mourning ;  he  declined  heeause 
he  said  he  should  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  if  he  once  be* 

gin  that  ceremony.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  Vice  President,  and  I 
ought  General  Washington  had  his  eye  on  him,  whom  he  cer- 
tainlir  did  not  love.  I  told  him  the  world  had  drawn  so  broad  a 
line  between  himself  and  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
residue  of  mankind,  on  the  other,  dial  we  might  wear  mourning  for 
diem,  and  die  question  still  remain  new  and  undecided  as  to  all 
others.  He  thought  it  best,  however,  to  avoid  it.  On  these  con- 
alone,  however  well  a£^ted  to  die  merit  of  Commo- 
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dore  Barry,  1  think  it  jirudeht  not  to  engage  myself  in  a  praclioe 
which  muy  become  embarrassing. 

Tremendous  times  in  Europe  !  How  mighty  this  battle  of  lions 
and  tigers  I  With  what  sensations  should  the  common  herd  of  cattle 
look  on  it?  With  no  partialities  certainly.  If  they  can  so  far 
worry  one  anodier  as  to  destroy  their  power  of  tyrannising,  the  one 
over  d)e  earth,  the  other  ilie  waters,  tiie  world  may  perhaps  enjoy 
peace,  tiU  they  recruit  again. 
^   AfiectioDate  aud  respectful  salutations. 

Tu:  Jefferson.  - 


.  «  LETTSR    IV.    V  .  • 

TO  M^mXPONT  DB  KEMOtJRS. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wathingtoai  NoTttmber  1, 1803. 

Mt  Di^ar  Sib, 

Toui  favors  of  ApAthe  6th  and  June  the  27th  weie  duly  re- 
ceived, and  with  (t^  welcome  which  every  thing  hdogs  from  you. 
Thi  treaty  which  baa  so  happily  sealed  ibo  friendship  of  our  two 
countries,  lias  been  received  here  with  geperal  acclamation.  Some 
^flexible  federalists  have  auj^  ventured  to  brave  die  publie  oj[)^ 
aion.  Ut  will  fix  their  ebaracter  widi  the  world  and  with  poatenty, . 
who,  not  descending  to  tlie  other  points  of  di&reoce  between  us, 

.  wiU  judge  them  by  this  fact,  so  palpable  as  to  spe Ik  for  itself  in 
ai  time^and  places*  Fqr  myself  and  hiy  country  I  thapk  yx>u  for 
the  ai<fs  you  have  ^ven  in  it  ;*and  I  congratulat^you  oi  having  live4 
to  ^ivc  those  aids  in  a  transaction  replete  with  blessings  to  unborn 
millions  of  men,  and  which  will  mark  tlie  face  of  a  portion  on  the 
globe  so  extensive  aslhat  which  now  composes  the  United  States 
okA.merica.  It  is  true  that  at  this  moment  a  little  cloud  hovers 
in  the  horizon.    The  government  of  Spain  has  protested  against 

l|die  right  of  Franco  to  transiei;;  and  it  is  possible  she  may  refuse 
•  ^    i^sscssion,  and  lliat  this  may  bring  on  acts  of  force.    But  against 
such  neighbors  as  France  tliere,  and  the  United  Stales  here,  wiiat 

*  she  can  expect  from  i:0  gross  a  comj)ound  of  folly  and  false  faidi, 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  book  of  wisdom.    She  is  afraid  of  her 

.  enemies  in  ^lexico.  But  not  more  than  we  are.  Our  policy  will 
be  to  form  New  Orleans  and  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it  on 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  a  State  ;  and,  ns  to  all  above  that,  to  trans- 
plant our  Indians  into  it,  constitutini;  them  a  Marechaussee  to  pre- 
vent emigrants  crossing  the  river,  until  we  shall  have  Qlled  up  all 
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the  vacant  country  on  this  side.  This  will  secure  both  ^pain  and 
us  as  to  the  mines  of  Mexico,  for  half  a  century,  and  we  may 
safely  trust  the  provisions  ibr  that  time  to  tt^e  men  who  shall  live 
in  it. 

I  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  subject  of  using 
your  house  iu  any  matters  of  consequence  we  may  have  to  do  at 
Paris.  He  is  impressed  with  the  same  desire  I  feel  to  give  this 
mark  of  our  confidence  in  you,  and  the  sense  we  entertain  of  your 
friendship  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Behiing  informs  him  that  none  of  the^ 
money  which  will  be  due  from  us  to  him,  as  the  assignee  of  France, 
will  be  wanting  at  Paris.  Be  assured  that  our  disposiuons  are 
such  as  to  let  no  occasion  pass  uoimproved,  of  serving  yfia^  where 
occurrences  will  permit  it. 

Present  my  respects  to  Madame  Dupont,  and  accept  yourself 
assurances  of  my  constant  and  w^jkh  iriendsliip. 

•  '  ^    Th:  Jeff£rsqn.  . 


LETTBK  V.  ,  ' 

TO  aOB£&T  R.  LIVINGSTON.  ^ 

'Waahiogton,koveaiber  4^1803.  « 

A -report  Maches  us  this  day  from  Baltimore  (on  probable,  but 
not  certain  grounds)  that  Mr.  Jerome  Buonaparte,  brother  of  the  * 
First  Consul,  was  yesterday*  married  to  Miss  Patterson  of  tiiat  city. 
The  effect  of  tliis  measure  on  tlie  niind  of  the  First  Consul,  is  pot 
for  me  to  suppose ;  but  as  it  might  occur  to  hkn,  prima Jhcie,  that 
tiie  executive  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  preveitfed  it,  I 
have^tbougbt  it  advisable  to  mention  the  subject  to  you,  that  if 
necessar}',  you  may  by  exf  laoaupos  set  that  idea  to  rights.  You 
^now  that  by  our  laws,  all  ptrsons  are  free  to  enter  into  marriage, 
if  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  no  one  having  a  power  lo  restrain  ii^j^ 
not  even  their  parents  ;  and  tliat  under  that  age,  no  one  can  proi- 
yent  it  butihe  parent  or  guardian.  The  lad^'  is  under  age,  and 
the  parents,  placed  between  her  afl^ctkxis  which  i^rere  strongly 
filled,  and  the  consideration^  Of^posing  the  measure,  yielded  with 
-pain  and  anxiety  to  the  former.  Mr.- Pattjurson  is  the  Presideot 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore,  the  wealtMeat  man  m  Maryland,  perhaps  • 

"  Novamb«a  liiinowmidtl^itilidnottdukpliMonllif  ard,b\iiwm 
this  day.  •  * 
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ID  the  Untod  States,  except  Mr.  Carroll ;  a  man  of  great  viptue 
and  respectabilitjr;  the  mother  is  the  sister  of  the  lady  of  Genend 
Samuel  Smith ;  and,  consequently,  the  statbn  of  the  family  ill  sd- 
ciety  IS  with  tba  fi{st  of  the  United  States:  These  circumstances 
fix  tank  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  hereditary  tides.  * 

Tour  traatf  has  obtained  nearly  a  general  approbadoo.  The 
federalists  spoke  and  voted  against  it,  but  they  sItq  now  so  redu- 
ced in  dieir  numbers  as  to  be  nothing.   The  quesdon  an  ks  rati- 
fication in  the  Senate  was  deolded  by  twenty-four  against  wmHf 
which  was  ten  more  than  enough*   The  vote  in  the  House  of 
Represeniadves  for  rafrtciog  pi^vision  for' its  execution,  was  carried 
by  eie;h(y-nine  against  twenty-three,  which  was  a  majority  of  sixty- 
six,  and  the  nQ<?essary  bills  are  going  tlirough  the  Houses  by  2;reater 
majorities.    Mr.  Pichoii,  according  to  instructions  from  his  go- 
vernment, proposed  to  have  added  to  the  ratification  a  prolestaiion 
flgajust  any  failure  in  time  or  other  circumstances  of  execution,  on 
our  part.     He  was  told,  that  in  that  case  we  should  annex  a 
counter  protestation,  which  would  leave  the  thing  exactly  where  it 
was.    That  tliis  transaction  had  been  conducted  from  the  cotn- 
mencement  of  the  negotiation  to  tliis  stage  of  it,  with  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  honorable  to  both  nations,  and  comfortable  to  Uie 
heart  of  an  honest  man  to  review ;  that  to  annex  to  this  last  chap- 
ter of  the  transaction  such  an  evidence  of  mutual  distrust,  was  to 
change  its  aspect  dishonorably  for  us  both,  and  contrary  to  truth 
as  to  us ;  for  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  France  would 
])unctuaJly  execute  its  part ;  and  1  assured  Mr.  Pichon  that  I  had 
more  confidence  in  the  word  of  the  First  Consul  than  in  all  the 
parchment  we  could  sign.    He  saw  that  we  had  ratified  the  treaty ; 
that  both  branqbes  had  passed  by  great  majarides  one  of  the  bills 
• .  fittkex^cudoQ,  and  would  aoom  pass  the  other  two ;  that  no  circum- 
snhcdfremakied  tfaitcoukl  leate  a.  doubt  of  oar  pumiual  peir> 
*  tatumace ;  ^like  aa  aUe  and  an  honest  minister  fwlnoli  be  is  in 
m'higbawe||ree)  he  undeatook  to  do^  what  he  anew  hif  em- 
*  pbyers  libutdllo^mamselFes,  were  4faey  hare  spectators  of  all  the 
eiisdng  circumsianQas',  and  eicfaliue^lfae  fad6eatkm8'puretT  and 
j^simply :  so  thR  th»  instrumedt  |PP^tt>  ihe  wqrld  as  an  eviaence 
«  ^Mf  caoddr  and  conMenoe  of  the  oatkms  in  each  other,  wbk^ 
^fm  We  the  best  effiKts.  -  Thb Vu  the  more  jusdfiabley  as  Mr. 
Pkshon  knew  Aat  Spain  iad  euterea  widi  us  a  pfotestatkvragjBunst* 
olir  latfficatkifrtiirtbe  treaty,  grounded,  fiiat,  on  the  asserden  dnt 
the  ranGoosid  had  not  executed  the  condiions  of  the  treades  of 
cesskm,  and  secondly,  that  be  bad  broklsn  a  solemn  pomise  not  to. 
H  alienate  the  country  to  any  natkn*   We  answered«,tDat  these  were 
tfcivaie  quesdons  bienreen  Fraaee  an(l  Spain,  thejj^st 

>  » 
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sede  togetef  diit  m  denved  oor  tide  torn  die  SintCftttiily 
and  did  not  doubt  hb  guarantee  of  ft :  lind  we,  four  days  ago,  sent 
off  oidm  to  the  Governor  of  the  JIfissisappi  territoiv  and  General 
WOkiDaen,  v>  move  dom  with  the  troops  at  hand  id  New  Orleans, 
to  reeeive  the  possession  from  Mr.  Laussat.  If  he  is  heartfly  dis- 
posed to  cany  the  order  of  the  Consul  into  execuion,  he  can 
probably  command  a  volunteer  force  at  New  Qrleansi  and  will 
have  die  aid  of  ours  also,  if  he  ^(^sires  it,  to  take  the  possession  and 
ddiver  it  to  us.  If  he  is  .not  so  disposed,  we  shall  take  the  pos* 
sesnon,  and  it  will  rest  with  the  govemmett  of  France,  by  adopt- 
ing the  act  as  their  own  and  obtaining  confirmation^  of  Spain, 
to  supply  the  non-execution  of  tiieir  stipdation  to  deliver,  and  to 
entitle  themselves  to  the  complete  execution  of  Qpr  part  of  the 
agreements.  Id  die  me^n  tim^  the  le^slature  is  passing  the  liiills, . 
and  we  are  preparing  every  thmg  to  be  done  on  XMir  pait  towards 
execution,  and  we  mHi  ngt  avail  ourselves  of  the  toree  month^P 
delay  after  possession  of  'iie  provmce,  allbwed  by  the  trea^  for 
die  delivery  of  the  stock,  but  shall  deliver  it  the  moment  that*  pos- 
session is  known  here,  which  wiH  be  on  the  eighteenth  day  after 
it  has  ttken  placcu        •  .  .* 

Accept  my  affectioatfte  salutations,  and  .assurances  of  my  con- 
stant esteem  and  respect.  •  *  '  •  ^ 

Th:  JEFfSRSON* 


LBTTEft  VI. 


TO  DAVID  WlilttAMS. 


Waabiqgto|i,  Novembn  14,  1809. 

Sir, 

1  have  duly  received  die  •volume  on  the  claims  of  literature, 
which  yon  did  me  the  fayor  to  send  me  through  Mr.  Monroe :  •  * 
and  have  read  with  satisfaction  the  many  judicious  reflections  it 
containst  on  the  condition  of  there^ectaoie  class  of  Uteraiy  itien. 
•The  eflbrts  for  ttieir  relief,  made  by  a  society  of  private  citizens^ 
are  truly  laudable  :  but  they  are,^as  you  justly  observe,  but  a  pal- 
liatbn<of  an  evU,  the  core  of  which  calls  for  ail  the  wisdom  and 
die  mettos  of  the  nation.  The  greatest  evils  of  .popufeus  socltty 
have  ever  appeared,to  me  to  spring  from  the  vicious  distribution 
of'  its  nismbera  among  the  occupations  called  for.  I  have  no 
doi|bt  that  those  nations  are  essentially  right,  wiudi  leave  tiiis  ta 
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individual  choice,  as  a  better  guide  to  an  advantageous  distribu- 
tion tlian  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  But  when  by  a 
blind  concourse,  particular  occupations  are  ruinously  overcharged, 
and  others  left  in  want  of  hands,  the  national  authorities  can  do 
inuch  towards  restoring  tlie  equilibrium.  On  the  revival  of  letters, 
learning  became  tlie  universal  favorite.  And  witli  reason,  because 
there  was  not  eoough  of  it  existing  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  advance  its  individuals 
happiness  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  by  improvements  m 
their  minds,  their  morals,  their  health,  and  in  tliose  conveiteences 

e!^ 


which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  embellishment  of  life, 
the  efforts  of  the  society,  therefore,  were  directed  to  the  increa 
of  learning,  and  the  inducements  of  respect,  ease  and  profit  were 
held  up  for  its  encouragement.    Evc^n  the  charities  of  tlie  nation 
forgot  that  misery  was  their  object,  and  spent  thejpselves  in  found- 
ing schools  to  transfer  to  science  the  hardy  sons  of  the  plough. 
To  these  incitements  were  added  the  powerful  fascinations  of 
great  cities.    These  circumstances  have  long  since  produced  an 
overcharge  in  the  class  of  competitors  for  learned  occupation,  and 
great  distress  among  the  supernumerary  candidates;  and  the  more, 
as  their  habits  of  life  have  disqualifed  them  for  re-entering  into  the 
laborious  class.    The  evil  cannot  be  suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever 
entirely  cured  :  nor  should  I  presume  to  say  by  what  means  it 
may  be  cured.    Doubdess  there  are  many  engines  which  the 
Yiation  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  object.    Public  opinion,  and 
pubhc  encouragement  are  among  these.    The  class  principally 
defecdve  is  that  of  agricidlure.    It  is  the  first  in  utility,  and  ought 
to  be  the  first  in  respect.    The  same  artificial  means  which  have 
been  used  to  produce  a  competition  in  learning,  may  be  equally 
successful  in  restorrhg  agriculture  to  its  primary  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  men.    It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order.    It  counts  among 
its  handmaids  the  most  respectable  sciences,  such  as  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Mathematics  generally,  Natural 
History,  Botany.    In  every  College  and  University,  a  professor- 
ship of  agriculture,  and  the  class  of  its  students,  might  be  honored 
as  the  first.    Young  men  closing  their  academical  education  with 
this,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid 
charms,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  to  choose  an  occupation, 
instead  of  crowding  the  other  classes,  would  return  to  the  farms 
of  their  fathers,  their  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  replenish  and 
inWgorate  a  calling,  now  languishing  under  contempt  and  oppres- 
sion.   The  charitable  schools,  instead  of  storing  their  pupils  with 
a  lore  which  the  present  state  of  society  does  iK)t  call  for,  con- 
verted into  schools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them  to  that  branch 

VOL.  IV.  2 
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qualified  to  enrich  and  honor  themselves,  and  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  nation  instead  of  consuming  them.  A  gradual 
abolition  of  the  useless  offices,  so  much  accumulated  in  all  govern- 
ments, might  close  this  drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
lessen  the  burthens  imposed  on  them.  By  these,  and  ilie  better 
means  which  will  occur  to  others,  the  surcharge  of  the  learned, 
might  in  time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class  of  citizens, 
the  sum  of  industry  be  increased,  and  tliat  of  misery  diminished. 

Amonc;  the  antients,  the  redundance  of  population  was  some- 
times checked  by  ex|X)sing  infants.  To  tlie  moderns,  America 
has  offered  a  more  humane  resource.  Many,  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment in  Europe,  accordingly  come  here.  Those  who  can 
labor  do  well,  for  die  most  part.  •  Of  the  learned  class  of  emi- 
grants, a  small  portion  find  employments  analogous  to  their  talents. 
But  many  fail,  and  return  to  complete  their  course  of  misery  in 
the  scenes  where  it  began.  Even  here  we  find  too  strong  a  current  * 
from  die  country  to  the  towns ;  and  instances  beginning  to  appear 
of  that  species  of  misery,  which  you  arc  so  humanely  endeavoring- 
to  relieve  with  you.  Although  we  have  in  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  the  lesson  of  their  experience  to  warn  us,  yet  1  am  not 
satisfied  we  shall  have  the  firmness  and  wisdom  to  profit  by  it. 
The  general  desire  of  men  to  live  by  their  heads  rather  than  their 
hands,  and  the  strong  allurements  of  great  ciues  to  those  who  have 
any  turn  for  dissipauon,  threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, the  sinks  oi  voluntary  misery.  I  perceive,  however,  diat  h 
have  suflfered  my  pen  to  run  into  a  disquisition,  when  I  had  taken 
it  up  only  to  diank  you  for  the  volume  you  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  and  to  express  my  approbation  of  it.  After  apologising, 
therefore,  for  having  touched  on  a  subject  so  much  more  familiar 
to  you,  and  better  understood,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  my 
high  consideration  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

Washington,  December  1,  1803. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  explanations  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  were  quite  unne- 
cessary to  me.  1  have  had  too  satisfactory  proofs  of  your  friendly 
regard,  to  be  disposed  to  suspect  any  thing  of  a  contrary  aspect. 
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I  understood  perfectly  the  expressions  stated  in  the  newspaper  to 
which  you  allude,  to  mean,  that  *  though  tlie  pro[)osiiIon  came  from 
tlie  republican  quarter  o(  ilie  House,  yet  you  should  not  concur 
with  it.'  I  am  aware  that  in  parts  of  the  Union,  and  even  with 
persons  to  whom  Mr.  Eppes  and  Mr.  Randolph  are  un- 
known, and  myself  litde  known,  it  will  he  presunu  d  from  lln'ir 
connection,  that  what  comes  from  them  comes  fioui  me.  No 
men  on  eardi  are  more  independent  in  their  sentiments  thvi  they 
are,  nor  any  one  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  influence  the  opinions 
of  others.  We  rarely  speak  of  politics,  or  of  the  proceedings  of 
of  the  Houset  but  merely  historically,  and  I  carefully  avoid  ex- 

Cressin^  an  opinidta  on  tfaem»  in  their  presence^  that  we  may  all 
e  at  our  ease.  Widi  other  meidlbers,  I  have  believed  that  more 
unreserved  commumcadona  vradd  be  advantaeeous  to  die  public. 
The*  lias  been^  perhaps,  prevented  by  mutual  de]ica<nr.  1  have 
been  afraid  Jo  express  opinions  unasked,  k»t  I  should  be  suspect- 
ed erWishbg  to  direct  the  legidativ^  acdon  of  members.  They 
have  avoided  asking  communicadons  from  me,  probably,  lest  diey 
Aould  hp  suspected  of  wishing  to  fish  out  executive  secrets.  I 
'  see  too  many  pifbofs  of  the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  to  en- 
^^tlrtein  wonder  or  intolerance  at  any  diflbrence  of  opinion  on  any 
subject ;  and  acqtuesce  ia  that  diflbrence  as  easily  as  on  a  di£fer- 
enoe  of  feature  or  form :  experience  having  long  taug^ii  me  the 
reasonableness  of  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion  among  those  who 

*  are  to  act  together  for  any  common  object,  and  the  expediency 

•  of  doing  what  good  we  can,  when  we  cannot  do  all  we  woidd  wish. 

Accept  ray  friendly  salutations^  and  assurances  of  great  esteem 
and  respect. 

^  Th;  JjurrsBSON. 


LETTEX  YllL 
^  .    THOIfAS  JXrVEBSON  TO  MB.  GALLATIN. 

{ 

The  Attorney  General  having,  considered  and  decided,  that  (he 
prescription  in  die  law  for  establishing  a  bank,  that  the  officers  in 
the  subordinate  offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  shall  be  appointed 
.  *on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  practised  in  the  prin- 
cipal bank,'  does  not  extend  to  them  the  principle  of  rotation,  es- 
tablished by  the  legislature  in  the  body  of  directors  in  die  princi- 
pal bank,  it  follows  thai  the  extension  of  that  principle  has  been 
merely  a  voluntary  and  prudential  act  of  the  principal  bank,  from 
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which  they  are  free  to  depart*  I  drink  ihe  extensioo  was  wise 
aod  proper  on  their  part,  becanse  the  legislature  having  deemed 
rotation  useful  in  the  princij^al  bank  constituted  by  diem,  there 
would  be  the  same  reason  lor  it  in  the  subordinate  batiks  to  be 
established  by  the  principal.  It  breaks  in  upon  tlie  csprk  du  corps 
so  apt  to  prevail  in  permanent  bodies;  it  gives  a  chance  for  the* 
pobuc  eye  penetrating  into  tlie  sanctuary  of  those  proceedings  and 
practtCQS,  which  the  avarirc  of  the  directors  may  in^poduae  for  their 
personal  emolument,  and  which  the  resentments  of  excluded  dn 
rectors,  or  the  honesty  of  those  duly  admitted,  might  betray  to  the 
public ;  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  th^  year,  or  at 
other  periods,  of  correcdng  a  choice,  which,  on  trial,  proves  to 
have  been  unfortunate;  an  evil  of  which  themselves  complain  in 
their  di'-iant  institutions.  Whether,  however,  tliey  liave  a  power 
to  alter  tliis,  or  not,  the  executive  has  no  rii^ht  to  decide ;  and 
their  coiisuliation  with  you  has  been  merely  an  act  orconipliiisance, 
or  from  a  desire  to  shield  so  important  an  innovation  under  the 
cover  of  executive  sanction.  15ut  ought  we  to  volunteer  our 
sanction  in  such  a  case?  Oucjht  we  to  disarm  ourselves  of  any 
fair  right  of  aniniachersion,  whenever  that  institution  shall  be  a  " 
legitimate  subject  of  consideration?  1  own,  1  thiid<  the  most  {)roper  . 
answer  would  be,  that  we  do  not  diink  ourselves  autliorised  to  give  • 
an  opinion  on  the  question. 

From  a  j)assage  in  the  letter  of  the  President,  I  observe  an  idea 
of  establishing  a  bi^nch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  New  Or- 
leans.   This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  hostility  existing,  • 
against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  coosttlution*   The  nation  is,  * 
at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  In  its  sentimems,  lhat  it  cannot  be 
shaken  at  diis  mement*   But  suppose  a  series  of  ontoward'events 
should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt  the  competency  of  a  re-  *  ^ 
publican  government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great  danger,  or  to  un- 
hinge jthe  confidence  of  the  people  ip  the  public  funcdonaries;  an 
iostituUon  like  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part  of  the    ,  * 
Umon,  acting  by  command  and  in  phalanx,  may,  in  a  cridcal  mo* 
ment,  upset  the  government.  I  deem  no  govemment  safe  which  * 
is  under  the  vassabge  of  any  sdf-consdtuted  authorities,  or  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regular  functionari^ 
What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  bank  of  the  United  S^M,  with 
aU  its  branch  banks,  be  in  time  of  war?  It  might  dictate  ta  us 
peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids.    Ought  we 
then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful,  so  hostile? 
That  it  is  so  hostile  we  know,  I,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  prinoi- 

Ces  of  the  persons  composii^  the  body  of  direoiers  in  eveijr 
ok,  psinoipftl  or  bfaDoh  9  andtfaese  ofsKMoltlMSlMaUiolden: 
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2.  from  their  opposition  to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the 
goverument,  and  to  the  election  of  diose  friendly  to  ihem :  and  3. 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  newspapers  they  support.  Now,  while 
we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  die  safely  of  our 
constitution,  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordina- 
tion under  its  authorities.  The  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce 
Uiem  to  an  equal  fooling  only  wiih  other  banks,  as  to  die  favors  of 
the  government.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general 
combination  of  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could 
we  not  make  a  beginning  towards  an  independent  use  of  our  own 
money,  towards  holding  our  own  bank  in  all  the  deposits  where 
it  is  received,  and  letting  the  Treasurer  give  his  draft  or  note,  for 
payment  ai  any  particular  plact,  which,  in  a  well  conducted  go- 
'  vernment,  ought  lo  have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft,  or 
bank  note,  or  bill,  antl  would  give  us  die  same  lacilhies  which  we  ' 
derive  from  die  banks?  I  pray  you  to  turn  this  subject  in  your 
mind,  and  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  of  details  ; 
whereas,  I  have  ooly  very  general  views  of  the  subject.  iVfFe^ 
donate  salutations.  ^  m 

Washington,  December  13,  1683. 


^  - 


►     •  * 


;  •    LETTER  IX. 

TO   DOCTOR  PRlKSTLEf. 

« 

•     ^  WaahuTglon,  Jailhary  29,  j804.''' 

Dear  Sir,  **         f-      ^  * 

Your  favor  of  December  the  12tb  came  duly  to  hand,  as  did 
the  second  letter  to  Doctor  Linn,  and  the  treatise  on  Phlogiston, 
for  wliich  1  pray  you  to  accept  my  tliiypks.  The  co|;jy  for  Mf. 
Livingston  has  been  deUvered,  together  with  your  letter  to  him,  to 
Mr.  Harvie,  my  secretary,  who  departs  in  a  day  or  two  for  Paris, 
and  will  deliver  them  himself  to  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  attention 
t  to  your  matter  cannot  be  doul^ted.  1  have  also  to  add  my  thanks 
^  to  Mr.  Priestley,  your  son,  for  the  copy  of  your  Harmony,  which 
I  have  gone  through  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  the  first  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  with,  which  is  clear  of  those  long  repetitions  of 
the  same  transacuon,  as  if  it  were  a  different  one  because  related 
with  some  .different  circumstances. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  undertaken  the  task  of  comparing  the 
moral  doctrines  of  Jesus  widi  tliose  of  die  antient  Philosophers. 
You  are  so  much  in  possession  of  the  whole  subject,  that  you  will 
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do  h  easier  and  be^er  tktD  any  olfaer  fetaim  Impg.  I  diiok  you 
caimot  avoid  giving,  as  preliminary  to  the  comparison,  a  digest  of 
his  moral  doctrines,  extracted  in  his  own  words  from  the  Evangel- 
ists, and  leaving  out  every  thing  reladve  to  hia  personal  history  and 
'and  ciiaracter.  it  would  be  short  and  precious.  With  a  view  to 
do  this  for  my  o\^  satisfaction,  i  had  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  get 
two  testaments  (Greek)  of  tlie  same  edition,  and  two  English,  with 
a  design  to  cut  out  the  morsels  of  morality,  and  paste  them  on  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  in  the  manner  you  describe  as  having  been  ptir- 
sued  in  forming  your  I^armony.  But  I  shall  now  get  the^  thing 
done  by  belter  hands.  ^ 

I  very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was  indeed  a  speck  in  our  ho- 
rizon which  was  to  burst  in  a  lorriado;  and  the  public  are  unap- 
prised how  near  liiis  catastrophe  was.    Noiliing  but  a  frank  and 
»friencny  developement  of  causes  and  effects  on  our  part,  and  good 
sense  enough  in  Buonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was  unavoidable, 
4    and  would  change  the  face  of  the  world,  saved  us  from  Uiat  storm. 
[  I  did  not  expect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place  between 
France.and  England,  and  my  hope  was  to  palliate  and  endure,  if 
i   Messrs.  Ross,  Morris,  &c.  did  not  force  a  premature  rupture,  un- 
til lliat  event.    I  believed  the  event  not  very  distant,  but  acknow- 
ledge it  came  on  sooner  than  I  had  expected.    Whether,  how- 
•  *ever,  the  good  sense  of  Buonaparte  might  not  see  the  course 
predicted  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable,  even  before  a  war 
should  be  imminent,  was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
try :  jwt  the  immediate  j^roepect  of  nipoire  brought  the  case  tO| 
imm^Ad 


q^mt  happiness  wl^  is  to  ensue.  Whether  we  remam 
jpfewacy,  or  form  mto  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  oonfede- 


ours, 

to  the 
inon^ 

m  rjd^  J  belB«e  not  v^Jmportant-to  the  happiness  of  either 
jMiL.JThese  or  thel^'westein  coofederaejr  will  be  as  nwch  our 
c&kkenjtnd  descendams  as  those  ^  ^  easteiBi  and  1  feel-or^-^. 
self  as  miich'idendfiA»fnth  thiut,  countiyf  in  future  tine,  fis  withV 
"HboB:  and  di|  I  n^  foresee  a  seyjEpti^at  some  future  day,  ;^et  I 
ilibul^i  fiftf  the  duty  and  the  aSil  |p^romote  the  w^|m  mte- ^ 
rests  as  walously  as^the  eastern,  doilg  lill  the  good  ^rl|pth  po^- 
.tions  of  our  ft|t|re  family  whi^  should  fall  within  ffly«power. 
Hav^  you  seen  the w)rk  of  Malthus  on  population  ?  It  is 
*  one  of  ilie  ablest  I  have  ever  leen .    Although  his  main ^ject  is  to 
^Vd^lin^te  the  effects  of  redundancy  of  population,  and  to  test  the 
poor  laws  of  England,  and  other  pal(attons  for  that  evil,  several  im- 
portant quesims  in  political  economy^  all^  to  his  subject  inch- 
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dentally,  arc  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is  a  single  octavo 
volume,  and  I  have  been  only  able  to  read  a  borrowed  copy,  the 
only  one  1  have  yet  lieard  of.  Probably  o(ir  friends  in  England 
will  think  of  you,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  reading  it.  Ac- 
cept my  afFectionaie  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great  esteem 
and  respect.  ^ 

•   Th:  Jsfjterson. 


LSTTEa  X.  <■  ' 

to  £LBRIDG£  GERRY. 

Wuhiigtan,  Mud^fieOI. 

DbabSib,         ^  .  '  '  . 

Although  it  is  lebg  since  I  received .  your  favor  of  October  tlie 
37th,  yet  I  have  not  had  Jeisure  sootier'  to  acknotAedge  it.  In 
the  middle  and  southern  States,  as  great  an ^nion  of  sentiment  ^las 
now  taken  place  as  is  perhaps  desirahJe.  f%r  as  there  will  always 
#  be  an  opposifion,  1  belil|Ke  it  bad  better  be  from  a\{owed  mlhiar- 
^  vchists  than  repiiblic&os.  New  Yofk  aften^s  to  Bfe^n  dft^ger  of  re- 
publican divttion  $  Vermont  is  aofidlv  wftti  oat  Rhode  Island  widi 
lis  on  anomakMia  giouods ;  New  nttophire  on  the  verge  of  the 
repi^^an  shore ;  Conneotictit  ulvaiicnig  towards  it  v^  alowJjr^^ 
bat  wim  ateady  step ;  your  Statr  only  uncei|Ain  of  nocking  pprt  u 
aE.  I  had  forgotten  Ilekware;^wlndi  wBl  be  alway^i  imcertain 
from  the  divided  cbsraoter  tCher  cttiaeQ?.  If  the  acpendoiant  of 
the  coostftotibn'jMiaies  Rhode  Uancf  (and  We  expect  to  beftf  in  a 
"  day  or  two)  the  eleqtion/or  the  dbsuing  four  year^  sf  ems  to  ^re- 
*sent  nothing  formidable.  1  aiocarlly  regret  that  the  unbounded 
calumnies  of  the  federal  panjr  have  obliged.aae  to  throw  myself 
on  the  verdiet  ofiQjPOotmtry  for  trial,  my  great  disire  having  been 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  prasent  term,  to  a  life  of  tranquilli^ ; 
and  it  was  my  decided  purpose  when  I  entered  hito  bffidb.  jfhey 
i^pce  my  continuance.  If  we  can  keep  thu  vessel  ^f  State  as 
8teadily4n  her  course  for  another  four  years,  my  e^^ly  purposes 
^ttbe  ycoroplished,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  enjoy,  as  you  are  doing, 
my  fadiy,  my  farmland  my  books.  That  your  enjoyments  may 
COfitiMDe  as  long  as  you  shall  wisli  them,  I  sincerely  pray,  and  ten*, 
derjpoiimy  friendly  salutadons,  and  assurancesiof  great  respect'  ^ 
and  esteM.  #        •  # 

Tb:  JcrrBHaoN. 
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LBTTBE  XL 

« 

MooUmUoi  April  16,  laM. 

DsAi^  Sir, 

*       «       «       *.*       *       «       «  * 

In  our  last  conversation  you  mentioned  a  federal  scheme  afloat^ 
of  forming  a  coalition  between  the  federalists  and  republicans,  of 
what  they  called  the  seven  eastern  States.  The  idea  was  new  to 
me,  and  after  time  for  reflection  1  had  no  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing witli  you  again.  The  federalists  know,  that,  eo  nomine,  they 
are  g;one  forever.  Their  object,  therefore,  is,  how  to  return  into 
power  uotler  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they  have  but  one 
means,  which  is  to  divide  the  repiililirans,  join  the  minority,  and 
barter  with  them  for  tlie  cloak  of  their  name.  I  s^y^  join  the  mi- 
nority; because  the  m;ijoriiv  of  the  republicans  not  needing  them, 
will  not  buy  them.  The  minority,  having  no  other  means  of  ruling 
the  iiiajoriiy,  will  give  a  price  for  auxiliaries,  and  that  price  must 
be  pifinciple.  It  is  true  that  the  federalists,  needing  their  numbers  * 
also,  must  also  give  a  price,  and  principle  is  the  coin  they  must  pay  . 
in.  Thus  a  bastartf  system  of  federo-rej)ublicanisin  will  ri^je  on 
the  ruins  of  the  true  principles  of  our  revolution.  And  when  this 
j)art)'  is  formed,  who  will  constitute  the  majority  of  it,  which  ma-' 
jority  is  ilicn  to  dictate?  Certainly  ihe  federalists.  Thus  their 
pro[)08ition  of  putting  themselves  into  gear  with  the  republican 
minority,  is  exactly  like  Roger  Sherman's  proposition  to  add  Con- 
dectiMt  to  Rhode  Isl^f^d.  The  idea  of  foriqiijg  seven  eastern 
Stads  m  iAio|eover  cl^rjy  to  form  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  the  ' 
Union.  Is  $|  possible  that  r^l  repubUcans  can  foe  guUed  by  such' 
%  bait  ?  And  tor  wUac  ?  What  do  -  they  widi  that  they  have  not  ? 
.Federal  measures?  That  is  imposvUe.  RenuSlican  measures? 
Have  they  them  not?  Can  an^  #ne  deny,  that  in  all  important 
quesions  of  principle,  republicanism  prevailft?  *  But  do  they  want 
mat  their  individual  TviU  shall  fpmen  the  majority  ?  They  may  pur- 
chase tbe  gradficauon  of  thb  unjust  wish,  for  a  litde  time,  it«  great 
pric^ ;  but  the  federalists  must  not  have  'the  passions  of  other 
*men,  if,  after  getting  thus  iiib  the  seat  of  po^er,  they  sufibr.  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  their  mmority.   This  minority  may  sajr, 

«at  whenever  thejr  relapse  itto  their  own  principles,  they  wfl  quit 
em  and  wiw  ih^seat  from  under  them.  They  ma^  quit  them, 
indeed,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  venal  will  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  wOl  give  them  a  nmjority  soffioieiit  to  keep 
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tliem  in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to  eject  the  heterogenecMis 

friends  by  whose  aid  they  get  tg)Un  into^wwef.    I  cannot  believe 
any  portion  of  real  republicans  will  enter  into  this  trap;  and  if 
tliey  do,  1  do  not  believe  they  can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of, 
tlieir  Slates,  advancins:  so  steadily  as  we  see  them,  to  an  mrfen  of' 

pnnciple  with  their  brethren.  It  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  aD 
oilier  similar  cases,  that  crookrd  schemes  will  end  by  ovenvhelm-. 
ing  ilicir  aiiiliors  and  coadjutors  in  disjrrnoe,  and  that  he  alone* 
who  walks  strict  and  upright,  and  who,  in  matters  of  opinion,  will 
be  comciitfMl  that  others  should  be  as  free  as  himself,  and  acqui- 
esce when  his  opinion  is  I'airly  overruled,  will  attain  his  object 
in  tlie  end.  And  that  this  may  be  the  conduct  of  us  all,  I  offer 
my  sincere  prayers,  as  weU  9^  for  your  healtli  and  happiness. 

Th:  JsFrERsoN. 


I.KTTER  XII. 
TO  MRS.  AJDAHtt. 


^  *•  WudunfftOD,  Jom  13, 1804. 

Dear  Madam, 

The  aflj^tknate  aentiiiieDCs  wMi  you  have  bad  the  eoodnets 

i»  express  in  your  letter  of  May  the  SOdi,  towards  my  dear  de- 
parted daughter,  have  awakened  in  me  seniibililieB  natural  to  the 
OGcasioo,  and  recalled  your  kindnesses  to  her,  which  I  shall  erer 
remember  with  gratitude  and  friendship.  I  can  assure  you  with 
truth,  they  had  made  an  indelible  in^jvessioii  on  her  mind,  and  that 
40  the  last,  on  our  meetings  after  long  separatbns,  whether  1  had 
heard  lately  of  you,  and  how  yoa  did,  were  among  the  eariiest  of 
her  inquiries.  In  ^ving  you  this  assurance  T  perform  a  sacred 
duty  for  her,  nnd|  at  the  same  time,  am  thaokiojl  ffx  the  occasion 
fiimished  me,  of  expressing  my  regret  that  circumstanoe^  should 
have  arisen,  which  have  seemed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  be- 
iwren  us.  The  friendship  with  which  you  honored  me  has  ever 
be  en  valued,  and  fully  reciprocated ;  and  although  events  have 
been  passing  which  might  l)e  trying  to  some  minds,  I  never  be- 
lieved yours  to  be  of  that  kind,  nor  felt  that  ray  own  was.  Neither 
my  csiiiiiate  of  your  character,  nor  the  esteem  founded  in  that,  has 
ever  been  lessened  for  a  single  moment,  although  doubts  whether 
it  would  be  acceptable  may  have  forbidden  manifestations  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams"  friendsiiip  and  mine  began  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
accompanied  us  tliroijgh  Jpng  and  important  scenes.    The  .di^r- 
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enl  conclusions  we  had  draun  from  our  political  reading  and  reflec- 
tions,  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  mutual  esteem ;  each  party  being 
conscious  they  were  the  result  of  an  honest  conviction  in  tlie  other. 
Like  differences  of  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow  citizens^'t^ 
attached  tliem  to  the  one  or  the  otlier  of  us,  and  produced  a  rival- 
sliip  in  their  minds  which  did  not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood 
in  one  another's  way.  For  if  either  had  been  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone  over  to  the  other,  but 
would  have  sought  for  some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.  This 
consideration  was  sufhcicnt  to  keep  down  all  jealousy  between  us, 
and  to  guard  our  friendship  from  any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of 
rivalship :  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  one  act  of  Mr.  Adams' 
life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  personal  displeasure. 
I  did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind. 
They  were  from  among  my  most  ardent  political  enemies,  from 
whom  no  faithful  co-operaiion  could  ever  be  expected  ;  and  laid 
me  under  the  embarrassmont  of  acting  through  men  whose  views 
were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to  encounter  the  odium  of  putting  others 
in  their  places.  It  seems  but  common  justice  to  leave  a  successor 
free  to  act  by  instruments  of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for 
him  did  not  permit  me  to  ascribe  the  whole  blame  to  the  influence 
of  others,  it  left  something  for  friendship  to  forgive,  and  after 
brooding  over  it  for  some  little  time,  and  not  always  resisting  the 
expression  of  it,  1  forgave  it  cordially,  and  returned  to  the  same 
state  of  esteem  and  respect  for  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted. 
Having  come  into  life  a  Utile  later  than  Mr.  Adams,  his  career  has 
preceded  mine,  as  mine  is  followed  by  some  other ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  closed  at  the  same  distance  after  him  which  time 
originally  placed  between  us.  I  maintain  for  him,  and  shall  carry 
into  private  life,  an  unifortn  and  high  measure  of  respect  ajid  good 
will,  and  for  yourself  a  sincere  attachment.  '  ^ 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Madam,  opened  myself  to  you  without 
reserve,  which  1  have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  doing ;  and 
without  knowing  how  it  will  be  received,  I  feel  relief  from  being 
unbosomed.  And  I  have  now  only  to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for 
this  transition  from  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one  which 
seems  of  a  different  aspect.  But  though  connected  witli  poliucal 
events,  it  has  been  viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  unfortunate 
bearings  on  my  private  friendships.  The  injury  these  have  sus- 
tained has  been  a  heavy  price  for  what  has  never  given  me  equal 
pleasure.  That  you  may  both  be  favored  with  health,  tran(juillity 
and  long  life,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  tenders  you  the  assurance 
of  his  highest  consideration  and  esteem. 

~  Th:  Jefferson. 
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LCTTCK  Xlll. 
TO  CiUVLENUn  PAGE. 

WasbiiigtoD,  June  25,  itjUH. 

Your  leilor,  my  dear  friend,  ol'  the  i5di  ultimo,  is  a  new  proof 
of  the  g(X)dness  of  your  heart,  and  die  part  you  take  in  my  loss 
marks  .in  afieciionate  concern  for  the  t:re:itiiess  of  it.    It  is  great 
indeed.    Otliers  may  lose  of  their  abundance,  but  I,  of  my  want, 
have  lost  even  the  half  of  all  I  had.    ISIy  evening  jirospects  now 
hang  on  tiie  slender  thread  of  a  single  life.    Perhaps  I  may  be 
destined  to  see  even  this  last  cord  of  parental  atlV  riion  broken  ! 
The  hope  with  which  I  had  looked  forward  lo  the  moment,  when, 
resigning  public  cares  to  younger  hands,  I  was  to  retire  to  diat  do- 
mestic comfort  from  which  the  last  great  step  is  to  be  taken,  is 
fearfully  blighted.    When  you  and  I  look  back  on  the  country 
over  which  we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slauglitcr  does  it  exhi- 
bit !  Wiiere  are  all  the  fi'iends  who  entered  it  with  us,  under  all 
the  inspiring  energies  of  health  and  hope  ?   As  if  ])ursued  by  the 
havoc  of  war,  ihey  are  strewed  by  the  way,  some  carHer,  some 
later,  and  scarce  a  few  stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fal- 
len, and  to  mark  yet,  by  dieir  own  fall,  tlie  last  footsteps  of  their 
party.    Is  it  a  desirable  thing  to  bear  up  through  the  heat  of  tlie 
action,  to  witness  the  deatli  of  all  our  companions,  and  merely  be 
the  last  victim  ?   I  doubt  it.   We  have,  however,  the  traveller's 
consolation.    Every  step  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to  go ; 
tlic  end  of  our  journey  is  in  sight,  the  bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest, 
and  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost.    *  We  sorrow 
not  then  as  others  who  have  no  hope    but  look  forward  to  the 
day  which  'joins  us  to  the  great  majority.'   But  whatever  is  to  be 
our  destiny,  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  dictates  that  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  urill  of  him  whose  it  is  to  give  and  take  awaj*, 
and  be  contented  in  the  enjojmlent  of  dmse  who  are  sdO  permit- 
ted to  be  with  us.   Of  those  connected  by  blood,  the  number  does 
not  depend  on  us.    But  (iriends  we  bave,  if  we  have  merited 
them.   Those  of  our  earliest  years  stand  nearest  m  our  aflfectkxis. 
,  But  in  tliis  too,  you  and  I  have  been  tmlucky.   Of  our  college 
« friends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  fasve  stood  with  us  m 
the  great  political  quesdom  which  have  agitated  our  countiy : 
and  Uiese  were  of  a  nature  to  justify  agitatkxi.    I  did  not  btheve 
the  Lallipudan  fetters  of  that  day  strong  enough  to  have  bound  so 
many.    Will  not  Mrs.  Page,  yourself  and  family*  think  it  prudent 


■  < 
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to  seek  a  healthier  region  for  months  of  Augpist  and  Sep« 
tember  ?  And  may  we  not  flatter  oursekes  fliat  you  wtfl  cast 
your  eye  on  MontiGeUo?  We  have  not  many  summers  to  live* 
While  fortune  places  us  then  withm  striking  distance,  let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  talcfs  of  other  times. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  accept  yourself  my 
friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  constant  affection. 

Th:  JEFraisoN. 


LBTTBR  XIV. 

TO  P»*1IABSS1« 
« 

WaffaegtoB,  Jtay  18, 1804. 

Mv  Deab  Sm, 

it  is  very  bne,  I  know,  since  I  wrote  you.  So  constant  is  the 
pressure  of  bumiess  that  there  is  never  a  moment,  scarc^,  that 
something  of  public  importance  is  not  vraitin^  for  me.  I  have, 
ttierefore,  on  a  principle  of  conscience,  thou|ght  it  my  duty  to  with- 
draw almost  entirely  from  all  private  correspondence,  and  chiefly 
the  trans-Atlantic;  1  scarcely  write  a  letter  a  year  to  any  friend  be- 
yond sea.  Another  consideration  has  led  to  this,  which  is  the 
hability  of  ray  letters  to  miscarry,  be  opened*  and  made  ill  use  of. 
Although  the  great  body  of  our  country  are  perfecdy  returned  to 
their  andent  prineiples,  yet  there  remains  a  phalanx  of  dd  toiies 
and  monarchists,  more  en venon>od,  as  all  their  hopes  become  more 
desperate.  Eveiy  word  of  mine  whieh  they  can  get  hoki  of, 
iiowever  innocent,  however  orthodox  even,  is  twisted,  tormented, 
perverted,  and,  like  the  words  of  holy  writ,  are  made  to  mean 
eveiy  thing  but  what  they  were  btended  to  mean.  I  trust  little, 
therefore,  unnecessarily  in  tlieir  w  uy,  and  especially  on  poMoal 
subjects.  1  shall  not,  therefore,  be  iree  to  answer  all  the  several 
articles  of  your  letters. 

On  the  subject  of  treaties,  our  5}'stem  is  to  have  none  with  any 
natioQt  as  far  as  can  foe  avoided.  The  treaty  with  England  has 
therefore  not  been  renewed,  and  all  overtures  for  treaty  with  other 
nations  have  been  declined.  We  be]ie\  e,  that  with  nations  as « 
with  individuals,  dealings  may  be  carried  on  as  advantageoudy,^ 
•  perhaps  more  so,  while  dieir  oontinunce  de|)ends  on  a  voluntary 
pood  treatment,  as  if  fixed  by  a  contract,  which,  when  it  becomes 
mjurious  10  eiflier,  is  made,  by  forced  constnictions,  to  mean  what 
nntsthenitoaiidbiDomesacanse  of  war  insteadof  a  bond  of  peace. 
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We  wish  to  be  on  the  closest  tepns.of  friendship  with  Naples, 
and  we  wiJl  prove  it  by  giving  to  her  citizens,  vessels  and  goods 
all  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and  while  we  do 
this  voluntarily,  we  cannot  doubt  they  will  voluntarily  do  the  same 
for  us.  Our  interests  against  the  Barbaresques  being  also  the 
same,  we  have  fitde  doubt  she  wiU  give  us  every  facility  to  insure 
them,  which  oor  simation  may  ask  and  hers  acfmit.  It  is  not,  then, 
front  a  want  of  friendship  that  we  do  not  propose  a  treaty  with  . 
Naples,  but  because  it  is  against  our  system  to  embarrass  our- 
selves with  treaties,  or  to  entangle  ourselves  at  all  with  the  affidrs 
of  Europe.  The  kind  offices  we  receive  fipm  that*  government 
are  more  sensibly  felt,  as  such,  than 'they  wookl  be,  if  rendered 
only  as  due  to  us  by  treaty. 

Five  fine  frigates  kfi  im  Chesapedte  the  Ist  instant  for  Tripoli, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  foree  npw  there,  will,  I  trust,  recover  the 
credit  which.  Commodoro  Morris's  two  years'  sleep  lost  us,  and 
for  which  he  has  boao  'broke.  I  think  they  will  make  IVipoli 
sensible,  that  they  mistake  their  imerest  in  choosing  war  With  us  s 
and  Tunis  also,  slipuld  she  have  declared  war  as  we  expect,  and 
ahnost  wish. 

Notwithstanding  thb  Iltde  divenkn,  we  pay  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annoalljp'of  our  public  debt,  an^  shall  completely 
discharge  it  in  twelve  years' more.  That  done,  our  annual  re- 
venue, now  ihineen  millions  of  doUav,  which -by  that  time  will  be 
twenty-^ve,  will  pay  the  expenses  of  any  war  we  may  be;  forced 
into^^  without  new /axes  or  loanQ.  The  srarit  of  republicanism  is 
now  m  almost  all  ita  antient  vigor,  five  sixtns  of  the  people  being 
with  us.  Fourteen  of  the  seventeen  States  are  completely  with 
ui(  and  two  of  the  other  three  willl)e  in  one  year.  We  have  now 
gat  back  to  the  ground  on  which  you  left  us.  I  should  have  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years,  but  that  the  immense  had  of 
tory  caltjmnies  which  have  been  manufactured  respeoiing  me,  and 
bav^  filled  the  European  market,  have  obliged  me  to  appeal  once 
more  to  my  country  for  a  justification.  I  have  no  feer  but  that  I 
shall  receive  honorable  testimony  by  their  verdict  on  those  calum- 
nies. At  the  end  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  certainly  retire.  . 
Age,  inclination  and  principle  all  dictate  this.  My  health,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  an  unfavorable  turn,  is  now  firm.  The 
acquisiiiQB  of  Louisiana,  besides  doubling  our  extent,  and  trebling 
our  quantity  of  fertile  country,  is  of  incalculable  value,  as  relieving 
Ais  from  tK  danger  of  war.  It  has  enabled  us  to  do  a  handsome 
thing  for  Fayette.  He  had  received  a  grant  of  between  eleven 
and  twelve  thousand  acres  north  of  the  Ohio,  worth,  perhaps,  a 
dollar  an  acre.  We  liave  obtained  permission  of  Congress  to  b- 
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cate  it  in  Louisiana.  Locatioq^  can  be  found  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  in  the  j|^and.of  New  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinity, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  calculated.  I  hope  it  will  induce 
him  to  come  over  and  setde  there  with  his  family.  Mr.  Living- 
ston having  asked  leave  to  return,  General  Armstrong,  his  brother 

in  law,  goes  in  his  place  :  he  is  of  the  first  order  of  talents. 
»         #'        *         «         «  * 

Remarkable  deaths  lately,  are,  Samuel  Adams,  Edmuad  Pqd- 
dleton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Stephens  Thompson  Mason,  Mann 
Page,  Bellini,  and  Parson  Andrews.  To  these  I  have  the  inex- 
pressible grief  of  adding  the  name  of  my  youngest  daughter,  who 
had  married  a  son  of  Mr.  Elppes,  and  has  left  two  children.  My 
eldest  daughter  alone  remains  to  me,  and  has  six  children.  This 
loss  has  increased  niy  anxiety  to  retire,  wliih^  it  has  dreadfully 
lessened  the  comfori  of  doing  it.  Wytlie,  Dickinson  and  Charles 
Tlionipson  are  ailliving,  and  arc  lirni  republicans.  You  informed 
me  foruiurly  of  your  marriage,  and  your  having  a  daughter,  f)ui 
have  said  nothing  in  your  late  letters  on  that  subject.  Yet  what- 
ever concerns  your  happiness  is  sincerely  interesting  to  me,  and 
is  a  subject  of  anxiety,  retaining  as  I  do,  cordial  sentiuieiits  of 
esteem  and  alltciion  for  you.  Accej)t,  1  pray  you,  my  sincere 
assurances  of  this,  with  my  most  friendly  salutations. 

'   «       Tu:  Jeffeuson. 


%  •* 

LfiTTfiR  X\. 
TO  IfBS.  AJDAIia. 

WaithingloD,  July  32,  1804. 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  favor  of  the  1st  instant  was  duly  received,  and  I  would 
not  agab  have  intruded  on  you,  but  to  rectify  certain  facts  which 
seem  not  to  have  been  presented  to  you  tmder  their  true  a^ect. 

My  charities  to  Callendar  are  considered  as  rewards  for  his  ca- 
lumnies. As  early,  I  tliink,  as  1796,  I  was  told  in  Philadelphia 
that  Callendar,  tlie  author  of  the  Political  Progress  of  Britain,  was 
in  tliat  city,  a  fugidve  from  persecution  for  having  written  that 
book,  and  in  distress,  i  had  read  and  approved  the  book ;  I  con- 
sidered him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unjusuy  persecuted.  I  knew 
nothbg  of  his  private  character,  and  immediately  expressed  my 
readiness  to  contribute  to  his  relief,  and  to  serve  him.   It  was  a 
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considerable  time  after,  that,  on  application  from  a  person  who 
thought  of  him  as  I  did,  1  contributed  to  his  rehef,  and  afterwards 
repealed  the  contribution.  Himself  I  did  not  see  till  long  after, 
nor  ever  morn  thnn  two  or  three  times.  When  he  first  began  to 
write,  he  told  some  useful  truths  in  his  coarse  way  ;  but  nobody 
sooner  disapproved  of  his  writing  than  I  did,  or  wished  more  that 
be  would  ha  silent.  My  charities  to  him  were  no  more  meant  as 
encouriiL^ements  to  his  scurrilities,  than  those  I  give  to  the  beggar 
at  my  door  are  meant  as  rewards  for  the  vices  of  his  life,  and  to 
make  them  chargeable  to  myself.  In  truth,  they  would  have  been 
greater  to  him,  had  he  never  WTitten  a  word  after  tlie  work  for 
which  he  fled  from  Hritain.  With  respect  to  the  calumnies  and 
falsehootls  which  writers  and  printers  at  large  published  against  Mr. 
Adams,  1  was  as  far  from  stooping  to  any  concern  or  approbation 
of  ihcm,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  respecting  those  of  Porcupine,  Fenno, 
or  Russf'I,  who  published  volimies  against  me  for  every  sentence 
vended  by  their  opponents  against  Mr.  Adams.  J5ut  I  never  sup- 
posed Mr.  Adams  had  any  participation  in  the  atrocities  of  these 
editors,  or  their  writers.  I  knew  myself  incapable  of  that  base 
warfare,  and  believed  him  to  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  whatever 
T  may  have  thought  of  the  acts  of  the  administration  of  that  day.  I 
have  ever  borne  testimony  to  Mv.  Adams'  personal  w^orth  ;  nor  was 
it  ever  impeached  in  my  presence,  without  a  just  vindication  of  it 
on  my  part.  I  never  supposed  that  any  person  who  knew  either 
of  us,  could  believe  that  either  of  us  meddled  in  tliat  dirty  work. 
lJut  another  fact  is,  that  I  *  liberated  a  wretch  who  was  suffering 
for  a  lib(d  against  Mr.  Adams.'  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  par- 
ticular wretch  alluded  to ;  but  I  discharged  every  person  under 
punishment  or  prosecution  uiuler  the  sediuon  law,  because  I  con- 
sidered, and  now  consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and 
as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship a  golden  image  ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its 
execution  in  every  stage,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  rescued 
from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cast  into  it  for 
refusing  to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly  done  in  every 
instance,  without  asking  w  hat  the  offenders  had  done,  or  against 
whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  i)aius  they  were  suffer- 
ing were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  sedition  law*.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the  relief  of 
Callendar,  and  liberating  suflbrers  under  the  sedition  law,  might 
htve  been  to  protect,  encourage  and  reward  slander ;  but  they 
may  also  have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  charities  to  ob- 
jects of  distress,  meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to 
protect  tJie  conblitution,  violated  by  an  unauthorised  act  of  Con- 
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•gross.  Which  of  these  were  iny  motives,  must  be  derided  bv  a 
.  regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  my  life.  On  tliis  1  am  not  afraid 
to  nppeal  to  the  nation  at  lar^e,  to  posierit}^  and  still  less  to  thai 
Being  who  sees  biirisclf  onr  moiives,  who  will  jndice  ns  from  his 
own  know  ledge  of  ihom,  and  not  on  the  tesiimouy  of  Porcupiae 
or  Fen  no. 

Yon  observe,  there  has  been  one  other  act  of  my  admitiisiraiion 
personally  unkind,  and  su|)pose  it  will  rendily  suggest  itself  to  me. 
I  declare  on  my  honor,  Madam,  1  have  not  the  least  conception 
what  act  is  alluded  to.  I  never  did  a  single  one  with  nn  unkind 
•  intention.  My  sole  object  in  this  letter  being  to  ])lace  before  your 
intention,  that  the  acts  imputed  to  me  nre  either  such  as  are  falsely 
imputed,  or  as  might  How  from  good  as  well  as  bad  motives,  I 
shall  make  no  other  addition,  tlian  the  assurances  of  my  continued 
wishes  foe  the  health  and  happiness  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Tu:  Jeffkason. 


LETTEB  XVI. 
TO  JAMES  MADISON. 

•         *  ^«uitMeHo,  August  15, 1604. 

Dear  Sib, 

Your  letter  dated  the  7til  should  probably  have  been  of  the 
14th,  as  I  received  it  only  by  that  day's  post.  I  return  you  Mon- 
roe's letter,  which  is  of  an  awful  complexion ;  and  I  do  not  won- 
der the  communications  it  contains  made  some  impression  on  him. 
To  a  person  placed  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  nations  there,  and  the  greater  wickedness  of  their 
courts,  even  the  limits  which  nature  imposes  on  their  enterprises 
<ire  scarcely  sensible.  It  is  impossible  that  France  and  England 
shoidd  combine  for  any  purpose;  their  mutual  distrust  and  deadly- 
hatred  of  each  other  admit  no  co-operntion.  It  is  impossible  that 
England  should  be  willing  to  see  Franee  re-possess  Louisiana,  or 
get  footing  on  our  continent,  and  that  France  should  willingly  see 
the  United  Slates  re-amiexed  to  the  British  dominions.  That  the 
Bourbons  should  be  replaced  on  their  throne  and  agree  to  any 
terms  of  restitution,  is  possible  :  but  that  they  and  England  joined, 
could  recover  us  to  British  dominion,  is  imjx>ssible.  If  these 
things  are  not  so,  then  huuran  reason  is  of  no  aid  in  conjecturing 
the  conduct  of  nations.  Still,  however,  it  is  our  unquestionable 
interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves  with  such  sincere  friendship 
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end  impartttlity  lomrds  bodi  nitions,  as  that  each  may  see  une* 
qiiivocally,  what  is  uoquestioiiabty^  true,  thai  we  may  be  very  dos- 
sibly  driven  into  her  scale  by  mijust  conduct  in  the  other,  f  am 
so  much  impressed  widi  the  expediency  of  putting  a  terminadon 
to  the  ri^  of  France  to  patronise  the  rights  of  Louisiana,  which 
will  cease  with  their  complete  adoption  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  tliat  I  hope,  to  see  that  take  place  on  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. 1  inclose  you  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  respecting 
St.  Domingo,  which  gives  me  uneasiness.  StU  1  conceive  the 
British  insults  in  our  harbor  as  more  threatenmg.  We  cannot  be 
respected  by  France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor  by  the  world  orom^ 
selves  as  an  independent  one,  if  we  do  not  take  effectual  measures 
to  support,  at  every  risk,  onr  authority  in  our  own  harbors.  1  shall 
write  to  Mr.  Warner  directly  (that  a  post  may  not  be  lost  by  pass- 
ing through  you)  to  send  us  blank  commissions  for  Orleans  and 
Louisiana,  ready  sealed,  to  be  filled  up,  signed  and  forwarded  by 
us.    Afiectionate  saiu^ittoos  and  constant  esteem. 

Th:  Jecfersok^ 


LETTER  XVII. 
TO  GOVERNOR  CI4AIBORNE. 

M<MBti«M||l0|  Ai«at(  30, 1804. 

DcabSiHi 

Various  circumstances  of  delay  have  prevenied  my  fonrarding 
till  now,  the  general  arrangements  of  the  govamment  of  the  ter- 
•   ritory  of  (Means.    Indoaed  herewith  yon  will  receive  the 
oomraisBlons.   Anoos  these  is*  one  fer  yourself  as  Governor. 
With  respect  to  this  I  will  eater  imo  frank  explanations.  This 
office  was  originally  deadned  for  a  person*  whose  great  services 
.   and  established  fome  would  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable 
, .    to  the  natbn  at  large.   Circumstances,  however,  exis^  which  do 
not  DOW  permit  his  nomioationy  and  perhaps  may  not  at  any  time 
hereafter.  That,  dieiefeie,  being  suspended  and  entirely  con- 
.  ting^  yom*  services  have  been  so  much  approved  as  to  leave  no 
desire  to  look  elsewhere  to  fill  the  office.   Should  the  doubts  you 
«     have  somedmes  expressed,  whether  it  would  be  eligible  for  you  to 
contiDtie,  sdU  exist  in  your  nrind,  the  acceptance  of  the  commit* 

[*  InUieawrginM  writtesliy  tlMMiUM>r,«La  Fay«U»/]  • 
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flioD  gjpres  you  time  Id  satisfy  yourself  by  farther  experience,  and 
10  make  the  time  and  manner  of  tndidrawing,  should  you  ulti- 
mately determine  on  that,  agreeable  to  yourself.  Be  assured  that 
whether  you  condnue  or  retire,  it  will  be  with  every  dispoeitioa  on 

my  part  to  be  just  and  friendly  to  you. 


I  sahite  you  widi  ineodahip  and  respect. 


Tb:  JcrvBRSOK. 


LBTTBR  ZVllI. 
TO  MRS.  ADAMS. 


MontioeUo,  SeptMBbw  11, 1804. 

Your  letter,  Madam,  of  the  18th  of  August  has  been  some  days 
received,  but  a  press  of  business  has  prevented  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  it:  perhaps,  indeed,  I  niav  have  already  trespassed  too 
far  on  your  attention.  With  those  who  wish  to  think  amiss  of  iiie, 
I  have  learned  to  be  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  where  I  know  a 
mind  to  be  ingenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth  to  set  it  to  rights,  I 
cannot  be  as  passive.  Tlie  act  of  personal  uiikindncss  alluded  to 
in  your  former  letter,  is  said  in  your  last  to  have  been  the  removal 
of  your  eldest  son  from  some  office  to  which  the  judges  had  ap- 
pointed him.  I  conclude  then  be  must  have  been  a  commis- 
akmer  of  bankruptcy.  Bat  I  dechnre  to  you,  on  my  honor,  that 
this  is  the  first  knowledge  I  btfe  ever  had  thai  he  was  so.  It 
may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to  have  inquved  who  were 
such,  before  I  appointed  others.  But  tt  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  former  law  permitted  the  judges  to  name  oommissioners  occa* 
sionatty  only,  for  every  case  as  k  arose,  and  not  to  make  them 
permanent  oflioers.  Nobody,  therefore,  being  in  office,  tbm 
could  be  no  removal.  The  judges,  you  well  knoW|  have  been 
considered  as  highly  federal ;  and  it  was  noted  that  mey  confined 
their  nominations  exdusively  to  federalists.  The  l^islamre,  dis* 
satis6ed  with  Uns,  translbrred  die  nomination  to  the  rasideot,  and 
made  the  offices  permanent.  The  very  object  in  passing  the  law 
was,  that  he  should  correct,  not  confirm,  what  was  deemed  the 
partialis  of  the  judges.  1  thought  it  therefore  proper  to  iD4|aire| 
not  whom  they  had  employed,  but  whom  I  ought  to ^  appoint  to 
folfil  the  imentbns  of  the  law.   In  making  these  appointments,  I 
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put  in  a  proportion  of  federalists,  equal,  I  believe,  to  the  proportion 
tht'v  bear  in  numbers  through  the  Union  generally.  Had  I  known 
tlKU  }  our  son  had  acted,  it  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  preferred  him  to  some  who  were  named  in  Boston,  in 
what  was  deemed  the  same  line  of  politics.  To  this  I  should 
fattve  been  led  by  my  knowledge  of  his  integrity,  as' well  as  my  ' 
rineeie  dispasHioiis  towatds  yoursdf  and  Mr.  Adams. 

You  seem  lo  tbmk  it  devdyed  on  judges  to  decide  on  the 
validity  of  the  sedhioo  lanr.  But  nothing  in  dbe  constitutiao  has 
given  diem  a  right  to  decide  for  the  executive^  more  than  to  the 
executive  to  decide  ibr  them.  Bodi  magistracies  are  equally  in- 
dependent in  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them.  The  judges, 
faefieving  the  law  coosdtutional,  had  a  right  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  because  the  power  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  the  constitution.  But  the  executive,  belierin^  the  law 
to  be  unconstitutiooal,  were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it; 
because  that  power  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  constitution. 
That  instrusaont  meant  that  its  co-ordmate  branches  should  be 
checks  on  each  other.  But  the  optokm  which  gives  to  the  judges 
the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitutional^  and  what  not, 
not  only  for  themsehres  in  thdr  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the 
legislature  and  executive  abo,  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the 
judiciary  a  despotic  branch.  Nor  does  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
constitutionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that  law,  remove  all  re- 
straint from  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  slander,  which  is  con- 
founding all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  United 
States.  The  power  to  do  iliat  is  fully  possessed  by  the  several 
.  State  legislatures.  It  was  reserved  to  them,  and  was  denied  to 
,  tlie  General  Government,  by  the  constitution,  according  to  our  con- 
'  struction  of  it.  While  we  deny  that  Congress  have  a  right  to 
control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have  ever  asserted  the 
right  of  the  States,  and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provisions  for  punishing 
slander,  which  those  who  have  time  and  inclination,  resort  to  for 
the  vindication  of  their  characters.  In  general,  the  Slate  laws  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  presses  responsible  for  slander  as  far  as  is 
consistent  wiili  its  useful  freedom.  In  those  States  where  diey 
do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allegations  to  protect  tlie  printer, 
iheyhave  gone  too  far. 
,  The  eanilor  manifested  in  your  letter,  and  which  I  ever  believed 
'  ^00  lo  possess,  has  alone  inspired  the  desire  of  calling  your  atten- 
•  lion,  once  .more,  to  diose  circumstances  of  fact  and  motive  by 
which  I  claim  |%  be  judged.   I  hope  you  will  see  these  intra- 
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sions  on  your  time  to  be,  what  ihey  really  are,  proofs  of  my  great 
respect  for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right  of 
others  lo  dilfer  from  me  in  oj)inion  without  imputing  to  them 
criminality.  1  know  too  well  ihe  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man reason  to  wonder  at  its  different  results.  Both  of  our  political 
parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in 
the  same  object,  the  public  good :  but  they  differ  essentially  in 
what  they  deem  the  means  of  promoting  tliat  good.  One  side 
believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing  |K)wers  ; 
the  other,  by  a  different  one.  One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  die 
people;  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent  of  them. 
Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think  that 
one  side  of  tliis  experiment  has  been  long  enough  U'ied,  and 
proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many :  and  that  the  other 
has  not  been  fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents  think 
the  reverse.  WiUi  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation 
concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  tliis  subject  will  never 
carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable  means,  of  truth 
and  reason;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral 
worth,  nor  alienated  my  afiections  from  a  single  friend,  who  did  not 
first  witlidraw  himself.  Wherever  this  has  happened,  I  confess  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  it :  yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open 
to  a  return  of  their  justice.  I  conclude  widi  sincere  prayers  for 
your  health  and  happiness,  tliat  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  may  long 
enjoy  the  tranquillitjr  you  desure  and  merit,  and  see  in  tlie  jiros- 
perity  of  your  famdy  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and 
warmest  of  human  wishes. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


I^BTTBE  XIX. 

TO  MB.  nCHOLSON* 

WaahiDgtoa,  January  2d,  1605. 

Dear  Sir^ 

Mr.  Eppes  has  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  asking  informatioQ  on  the  subject  of  the  gunboats  pro- 
posed to  be  built.  1  lose  no  time  in  communicatmg  to  you  luUjr 
my  whole  views  respecting  them,  premising  a  few  words  on  the 
system  of  ibrtifications»  ConsideruQg  the  harbors  whicbrlrom  their 


shMftdoD  and  iBMrtaiice,  aieeotUad  to  defence,  and  the 
we  Ittve  fleenoi  the  fortificatioiis  planned  for  some  of  them,  tlus 
ajrstem  cannot  be  completed  en  a  moderate  scale  for  less  tbm 
Miy  milliooa  of  dollars,  nor  manned  in  time  of  war,  with  less  than 
fi%  tboosand  men,  and  in  peace,  two  thousand.  And  when  done 
th^  avaO  fitde  |  because  all  military  men  agree,  that  wherever  a 
voKel  may  pass  a  ibrt  without  tacking  under  her  guns,  which  i» 
the  case  at  all  our  seaport  towns,  she  may  he  annoyed  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  advantages  of  the  position,  but  caa  never  be 
prevented*  Our  own  experience  duiing  the  war  proved  this  on 
difierent  occasions.  Our  predecessors  have,  nevertheless,  propoa* 
ed  to  go  into  this  system,  and  had  commenced  it*  But  no  law 
requiring  us  to  proceed,  we  have  suspended  it. 

if  we  cannot  hinder  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors,  we 
should  turn  our  attention  to  the  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  lie, 
or  come  to,  before  a  town,  to  injure  it.  Two  means  of  doing  this 
inay  be  adopted  in  aid  of  each  odier.  1.  Heavy  cannon  on  tra- 
velling carriages,  which  may  be  moved  to  any  point  on  die  bank 
or  beach  most  convenient  for  dislodging  die  vessel.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  should  be  lent  to  each  seaport  town,  and  their 
militia  trained  to  diem.  The  executive  is  audiorised  to  do  diis ; 
it  has  been  done  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  will  now  be  done  more 
competendy. 

2.  Having  cannon  on  floating  batteries  or  boats,  which  may  be 
so  stationed  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  entering  die  harbor,  or  force 
her  after  entering  to  depart.    There  are  about  fifteen  harbors  in 
the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  substandal  de- 
fence.   The  whole  of  diese  would  require,  according  to  the  best 
/Opinions,  two  hundred  and  forty  gunboats.    Their  cost  was  esti- 
*-maied  by  Captain  Rogers  at  two  diousaud  dollars  each;  but  we 
Uiad  better  say  four  diousand  dollars.    The  whole  would  cost  one 
million  of  dollars.    But  we  should  allow  ourselves  ten  years  to 
complete  it,  unless  circumstances  should  force  it  sooner.  There 
are  three-  situations  in  ^diich  the  gunboat  may  be.   1.  Hauled 
1^  under  a  shed,  in  readiness  to  be  launched  and  manned  by  the 
seamen  and  militia  of  the  town  on  short  notice,   b  this  situation 
she  coats  nothing  but  an  indosure,  or  a  centinel  to  see  that  no 
mischief  is  done  to  her.,  2.  Afloat,  and  widi  men  enough  to  nar 
vi^ate  her  in  haibor  and  take  care  of  her,  but  depending  on  re- 
'  ceiviog  her  crew  from  the  town  on  short  warning.   In  tms  situa^ 
tioD,  her  annual  ejqpense  is  about  two  diousand  dollars,  as  by  an 
official  esdmate  at  the  end  of  diis  k«ter.   8.  Fidly  manned  for 
action.    Her  aonnal  expeoie  in  tins  aituadon  is  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  ai  per  estinrate  subjoined.  When  there  is  general 
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peace,  we  ahoidd  pfob&bly  keep  idbout  «z  or  mvoi  afloat  tn  ibB 
•econd  atuatSao ;  their  annual  expense  twehre  la  ibarteen  thousand 
dollars;  the  rest  all  hauled  up.  When  France  and  England  are 
at  war,  we  should  keep,  at  the  utmost,  tweniy-6ve  ui  the  second 
situation,  their  annual  expense  fifty  thousand  ddlars.  When  we 
should  be  at  war  ourselves,  someol  them  would  probably  be  kept 
in  the  third  «ituation»  at  an  annual  expense  of  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars; but  howmany,  must  depend  on  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
war.  We  now  possess  ten*  built  and  boikUng.  It  is  the  opkuoa 
of  those  consi^d,  that  fifteen  more  would  enable  ns  to  put  every 
harbor  under  our  view  into  a  respectable  condition ;  and  that  thu 
should  Hffiit  the  views  of  the  present  year.  This  would  require 
an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
best  way  of  limiting  it,  without  declaring  the  number,  as  perhaps 
that  sum  would  build  more.  1  should  think  it  best  not  to  give  a 
detailed  report,  which  exposes  our  policy  too  much.  A  bill,  with 
verbal  explanations,  will  snfiice  tor  the  information  of  the  House. 
I  do  not  know  whether  GtMieral  Wilkinson  would  approve  the 
printing  his  paper.  If  he  would,  it  would  he  useful. 
Accept  afiectiooate  and  respectful  salutations.  « 

T^:  J£Fr£BSON. 


L£TT£R  XX. 
TO  MR.  VOLNEY. 

WMbtogtoD,  F«bnury  8,  IBO^ 

Dbak  Sib, 

Your  letter  of  November  the  26th  came  to  hand  May  the  14tb> 
the  books  some  time  after,  which  were  all  distributed  according  to 
direction.  The  copy  for  the  East  Indies  went  immediately  by  m 
safe  conveyance.  The  letter  of  April  the  28di,  and  the  copy  of 
your  work  accompanying  that,  did  not  coine  tio  band  till  August. 
That  copy  was  deposited  in  the  Congressional  Bony*  It  was 
not  till  my  return  here  from  my  autumnal  visit  lo  Mooticelb,  fiiat 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  your  work.  I  have  read  it,  and 
with  great  satisfaction.  Of  the  first  part  I  am  less  a  judge  than 
most  people,  having  never  travelled  westward  of  Staunton,  so  as' 
to  know  any  thug  of  the  fiice  of  the  country ;  nor  much  indulged 
myself  m  geological  inquiries,  from  a  belief  that  the  skio-deep 
scratches  which  we  can  inake  or  find  on  the  surfitce  of  the  earth,  do 
not        our  time  with  as  certain  and  tneful  dtductwns,  aa  oor 
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pursuits  in  some  other  branches.  The  subject  of  our  winds  is 
more  famihar  to  me.  On  that,  the  views  you  have  taken  are  al- 
ways great,  supported  in  tlieir  outlines  by  your  facts ;  and  though 
more  extensive  observations,  and  longer  coiniiuicd,  may  produce 

,  ^  some  anomalies,  yet  tiiey  will  probably  take  their  place  in  this  first 
great  canvass  which  you  have  sketched.  In  no  case,  perhaps,  does 
habh  attach  our  choice  or  judgment  more  than  in  climate.  The 

*  Canadian  glows  with  delight  in  his  sleigh  and  snow,  the  very  idea 
of  which  gives  me  the  shivers.  The  comparison  of  climate  be- 
tween Europe  and  North  America,  taking  together  its  corresponding 
parts,  hangs  chiefly  on  tliree  great  points.  1 .  The  changes  be- 
tween heat  and  cold  in  America,  are  greater  and  more  frequent, 
and  the  extremes  comprehend  a  greater  scale  on  die  thermometer 
in  America  than  in  Europe.  Habit,  however,  prevents  these  from 
affecting  us  more  than  the  smaller  changes  of  Europe  affect  the 
European.  But  he  is  greatly  affected  by  ours.  2.  Our  sky  is 
always  clear ;  diat  of  Europe  always  cloudy.  Hence  a  greater 
accumulation  of  heat  here  tlian  diere,  in  the  same  ))arallel.  3. 
The  changes  between  wet  and  dry  are  much  more  frequent  and 
sudden  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Though  we  have  double 
the  rain,  ii  falls  in  lialf  the  time.  Taking  all  these  together,  1 
prefer  much  the  climate  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  Europe. 
1  think  it  a  more  cheerful  one.  It  is  our  cloudless  sky  which  has 
eradicated  from  our  constitutions  all  disposition  to  hang  ourselves, 
which  we  might  otherwise  faave  inherited  from  our  English  ances- 
tors. During  a  residence  of  between  six  and  seven  years  in 
Paris,  I  never,  but  once,  saw  the  sun  shine  through  a  whole 
day,  without  beiqg  obscured  by  a  cloud  in  any  part  of  it :  and  I 
never  saw  the  moment,  m  which,  viewing  the  sky  through  its 
whole  hemisphere,  1  could  say  there  was  not  the  smaUest  speck 
'  ^  a  claud  in  it.  I  arrived  at  MontbeUo,  on      return  from 

^  France,  in*  Januasy,  and  during  only  two  nrontba'  stay  there,  1 
dbserved  t^^lny  daughters,  who  had  been  with  me  to  France,  that 
ttmty  odd  times  within  that  term,  there  was  noi  a  speck  of  a 
ckmd  m  the  whde  hemisphere.  *  StiU  I  do  not  wonder  that  an 
^mopean  should  prefer  nis  grey  to  our  azure  sky.  Habit  de- 
cides our  taste  in  t$is,  as  in  most  other  cases. 

The  account  you  give  of  theyellow  fever,  is  entirely  agreeaUe 
to  what  we  then  knew  of  it.  Further  experience  has  developed 
more  and  more  its  peculiar  character.  Facts  appear  to  hava 
emblisbed  that  it  is  originated  here  by  a  k)cal  attnospbere,  whiob 
is  never  genetated  but  in  the  bwer,  closer,  and  diitier  parts  of  our 
Jatjge  cities,  fa  the  naigbboEhood  of  the  water;  -and  tbac»  to  catch 
the  disease,  you  must  enter  Uia  local  atflooqibere.  Penonshaving 
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takan  the  disease  ia  the  Infeeied  quarter,  and  going  into  the  com- 
tiy,  are  nursed  and  buried  hj  their  fnends,  without  an  example 
of  communicating  it.  A  vessel  gobg  from  the  mfected  quarter, 
and  carrying  its  atmosphere  in  its  hdd  into  another  State,  has  given 
the  disease  to  every  person  who  there  entered  her.  These  Imve  , 
dkd  m  the  arms  of  their  families  without  a  single  eoimnunicaticm  of 
the  disease.  It  b  cenamly,  thereforoi  an  epidemicy  not  a  ccnta- 
gious  disease;  and  calls  on  die  chemists  ibr  some  mode  of  pur!-*  * 
ff  ing  the  vessel  by  a  decompositioa  of  its  atmosphere,  if  ventila- 
Hon  be  found  insufficient.  In  the  long  scale  of  bilious  fevers, 
graduated  by  many  shades,  this  is  prwably  the  last  and  most 
mortal  term.  It  seizes  the  native  of  the  place  equally  with  stran* 
gers.  It  has  not  been  long  known  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  rfiade  next  dbove  it,  called  the  stranger's  fever^  has 
been  coeval  with  the  settlement  <^  die  larger  eides  in  the  soudiera 
parts,  to  wit,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  New  Orleans.  Strangers  go- 
mg  to  these  places  in  die  months  of  July,  August  or  September, 
find  thb  fever  as  mortal  as  the  genube  yejW  fever.  But  it 
rarely  attacks  those  who  have  resided  in  them  some  time.  Since 
we  have  known  that  kind  of  yellow  fever  wluch  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  its  name  has  been  extended  to  the  stranger's  fever, 
and  every  species  of  bihous  fever  which  produces  a  bnck  vomit,- 
that  is  to  sayi  a  discharge  of  very  dark  bile.  Hence  we  bear  of  *  ' 
yeUow  fever  on  the  AUeg^aey  mountains,  b  Kenmcky,  &c.  This 
is  a  matter  of  definitbn  only:  but  it  leads  Into  error  those  who  do 
not  know  how  loosely  and  how  interestedly  some  physicians  think 
and  speak.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  1  think  we  are  correct  in 
saying,  that  the  yeUow  fever  which  seises  on  all  bdiscrimately,  is 
an  ultimate  degree  of  bilious  fever  never  known  in  the  United 
States  till  lately,  nor  farther  south,  as  yet,  than  Alexandria,  and  ^  . 
that  what  they  have  recently  called  the  yellow  fever  in  New 
Orleans,  Charleston  and  Norfolk,  is  what  has  always  been  known 
b  those  places  as  confined  chiefly  lo  strangers,  and  nearly  as 
mortal  to  them,  as  the  other  is  to  off  its  subjects.  But  both  grades 
are  local:  the  stranger's  fever  less  so,  ns  it  sometimes  extends  a 
litde  into  the  neighborhood ;  but  tbe  y(  How  fever  rigorously  so, 
confined  within  narrow  and  well  defined  limits,  and  not  communi- 
cable out  of  those  limits.  Such  a  constitution  of  atmosphere  be-' 
mg  requisite  to  originate  this  disease  as  is  generated  only  in  low, 
close,  and  ili^leansed  parts  of  a  town,  I  have  supposed  it  prao- 
ticable  to  prevent  its  generation  by  buikling  our  cities  on  a  more 
open  plan.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chequer  board  for  a  plaa. 
Lei  the  bkick  squares  only  be  buikliiig  squares,  and  the  white^ones 
be  left  open,  b  turf  and  trees.   Every  square  of  houses  will  be 
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mounded  by  four  opeo  9quues»  and  eveiy  house  will  front  an 
,ppen  b(]uare.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  town  would  be  like  thai 
the  country,  Insusceptible  of  the  miasmata  which  produce  yel- 
fever.   1  have  accordingly  proposed  that  the  enlargements  of 
the  tity  of  New  Orleans,  which  must  immediatiBly  take  place, 
shall  be  on  thb  plan*  But  it  is  only  in  case  of  enlargements  to 
be  made,  or  of  cities  to  be  built,  that  his  means  of  preventkm  can 
*•  be  employed. 

The  genm  vrkahUe  vatum  could  not  let  the  author  of  the 
Ruins  publish  a  new  work,  without  seekbg  in  it  the  means  of  dia- 
%  crediting  tfait  puwling  composition. '  Smne  one  of  those  hcHy 
cajumniaiors  has  selected  from  your  new  work  every  scrap  of  a 
sentence,  whieb,  detached  from  its  context,  could  displease  an 
Amedcan  reader.  A  cento  baa  been  made  of  these,  wnich  has 
run  trough  a  particular  descriptioB  of  newspapers,  and  excited  a 
.  disapprobatk>n  even  in  ftkiqfiW  mbds,  which  nothing  but  the  read- 
ing of  the  book  will  cure.  But  time  and  truth  will  at  length  cor- 
rect error. 

Our  countrymen  art  so  much  occupied  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life^  diat  they  nave  litde  tine  to  write  or  invent.  A  good  inven- 
tiofi  here^  therefore,  is  such  a  rlrity  as  it  is  lawful  to  oflfer  to  the 

fcceptance  o^  a  friend.    A  Mr.  HawloBf  of  Frankford,  near 
Philadelphia,  has  inventedA  machine  wkich  he  calls  a  polygraph, 
and  which  carries  two,  three,  or  four  pens.  .  That  of  two  pens, 
with  whidil  amnowia^ng,i8  )pest;  and  b  so  perfect  diat  I  have 
laid  aside  the  copyluft)ress,  for  a  twelve  .month  past,  and  write 
always  with  the  polygraph.   I  have  directed  one  to  be  made,  of 
tWhieh  I  ask  your  acceptance.    By  what  conveyance  I  shall  send 
It  winle  Havre  is  bbcluded,  I  do  not  yet  know.   I  think  you  will 
be  pleased  wMh  it,  and  will  use  it  habitually  as  I  do;  because  it 
Y  requires  only  that  d^ree.  of  mechanical  attention  which  i  know 
you  to  possess.   I  am  glad  to  hear  that  M.  Cabanis  is  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  reformation  of  medicine.    It  needs  the  hand  of  a 
.jreforttcr,  and  caimot  be  in  better  hands  than  his.    Will  you  per- 
Ait  my  rcwpects  to  faAn  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Boobe  to  find  a  place 
*nere, 

-  A.word  BOW  on  our  politksal  state.  The  two  parties  which  pre- 
^  vailed  with  so  niuch  mlenoe  when  you  were  here,  are  almost 
wholly  melted  into  one.  At  the  late  Presidential  election  1  have 
receivea  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  agaipst  fourteen  only* 
Connecticut  is  still  federal  by  a  small  majority ;  and  Delaware  on 
a  poise,  as  she  has  been  since  1775,  and  wUl  be  till  Anglomany  with 
her  yields  to  Americanism.  Connecticut  wiM  be  with  us  in  a 
a  short  time^  Though  the  people  in  mass  have  joined  us,*  their 
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leaders  had  committed  themselves  too  far  to  retraet.  Pride  kocfs 
them  hostiiei  they  brood  over  their  aagry  passions,  and  give  them 
vent  in  the  newspapers  which  they  maintain.  They  still  make  as ,  * 
much  noise  as  if  they  were  the  whole  nation.  Unfortunately, 
these  being  the  mercantile  papers,  published  chiefly  in  the  sea 
ports,  are  the  only  ones  which  find  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
make  very  false  impressions  there.  1  am  happy  to  liear  tliat  the 
late  derangement  of  your  health  is  Lroin<:  olF,  and  that  you  are  re- 
established. I  sincerely  pray  for  the  coulinuance  of  that  blessing, 
and  with  my  affectionate  salutatioosi  tender  you  assurances  of 
l^at  respect  and  attachment.  r 

Th:  Jefixrson. 

P.  S.  The  sheets  which  you  receive  are  those  of  the  copying 
pen  of  the  polygraph,  not  of  the  one  with  which  1  have  written. 


LETTER   XXI.  . 
30  JUDGE  TYLER. 

HontisM,  March  S9, 1606. 


Dbas  Sir, 

Your  fiivor  of  ^e  ITlh  found  me  on  a  abort  visit  to  this  place, 
and  I  observe  m  k  with  fj^Eeat  pleasure  a  cominoance  of  you  appn^  ^ 
badon  of  the  course  ne  are  pursuing,  and  particularly  the  satisfaction  ' 
you  express  witb  the  last  ioaugnral  address.  *  The  fint  was,  horn 
the  nature  of  the  case,  all  pimessbn  and  promise.  Performance, 
thereibiey  seejoned  to  be  the  proper  office  of  the  second.  But  the  • 
occasion  restricted  me  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  heads,  ' 
and  the  strongest  justification  of  these  in  the  fewest  words  possi- 
ble.   The  crusade  preached  against  pbtlosophy  by  the  modem 
disc^les  of  steady  habits,  induced  me  to  dwell  more  in  shewing 
its  effect  with  the  Indians  than  the  object  otherwise  jnslified. 

The  war  with  Tripoli  stands  on  two  grounds  of  fact.  1st.  It  is 
made  known  10  ns  by  our  agents  with  the  three  other  Barbnry  « 
SMifSy  that  they  only  wait  to  see  the  event  of  this,  to  shape  their  « 
collect  accordingly.  Jf  the  war  is  ended  by  additional  tribute, 
they  mean  to  ofler  us  the  same  ahemmivp.  Jndly.  If  peace  was 
made,  we  shoidd  still,  and  shall  ever,  be  obliged  to  keep  a  frigate 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  overawe  rupture,  or  we  must  abandon  that 
market.  Our  intention  m  sending  Morris  with  a  respectable  force, 
was  to  try  whether  peace  could  be  forced  by  a  coercive  enterpiise 
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on  ilicir  town.  His  inexecution  of  orders  baffled  that  effort. 
Havin«^  broke  him,  we  try  the  same  experiment  under  a  belter 
comtiiander.  If  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they  cannot  pro- 
duce peace,  we  shall  recall  our  force,  except  one  frigate  and  two 
small  vessels,  which  will  keep  up  a  perpetual  blockade.  Such  a 
blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  tlinn  a  state  of  peace,  and  will  save  us 
from  increased  tributes,  and  the  disgrace  attached  to  Uiem.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  the  exnmple  we  have  set,  begins  ^ready  to 
work  on  the  dispositions  of  die  powers  of  Europe  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  that  degrading  yoke.  Should  we  produce  such 
a  revolution  there,  we  slinll  he  amply  rewarded  for  what  we  have 
done.  Accept  my  friendly,  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great 
respect  and  esteem. 

Tn:  Jeffebson. 


IT 


L|(TT£R  XX 11.  * 


TO  DOCTOB  L06AN. 


*  «.     Wauhiiigtuu,  May  li,  IbUo. 

/•^  Deab  Sib» 

^      ^  *      *      *      *  •      «  '« 

I  see  with  infinite  pain  the  bloody  schism  which  has  taken  place 
.         among  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  will  pro- 
^        bably  take  ])lace  in  other  States.    The  main  body  of  both  sections 
\       mean  well,  but  their  good  intentions  will  produce  great  public  evil. 
The  minority,  whichever  section  shall  be  die  minority,  will  end 
in  coalition  with  the  federalists,  and  some  compioniise  of  princi- 
ple; because  these  will  not  sell  their  aid  for  nothing.  Republi- 
•    .g  ^eanism  will  dius  lose,  and  royalism  gain,  some  portion  of  that 
^        ground  which  we  diought  we  had  rescued  to  good  government. 

do  not  express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes  from  any  idea  that 
^  they  are  remediable.  I  know  that  the  passions  of  men  will  take 
their  course,  that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despotism, 
and  diat  this  melancholy  trudi  is  the  pretext  for  despoUsm.  The 
j.^  ■  duty  of  an  upright  ^ministration  is  to  pursue  its  course  st(uadily, 
to  know  nothing  of  these  family  dissensions,  and  to  cherish  the 
good  principles  of  bodi  parties.  The  war  ad  intemedonem  which 
we  have  waged  against  federalism,  has  filled  our  latter  times 
with  strife  and  unhappiness.  We  have  met  it,  widi  pnin  indeed, 
but  widi  firmness,  because  we  believed  it  the  last  convulsive  effort 
of  that  Hydra,  which  m  earlier  ^times  wi^  had  conquered  in  the 
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field.  But  if  any  degeneracy  of  principle  should  ever  render  it 
necessary  to  give  ascendancy  to  one  of  the  rising  sections  over  the 
other,  I  thank  my  God  it  will  fall  to  some  other  to  perform  that 
operation.  The  only  cordial  I  wish  to  carry  into  my  retirement, 
is  tlie  undivided  good  will  of  all  those  with  whom  1  have  acted. 

Present  me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  accept  my  salu- 
tations, and  assurances  of  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

•  *  Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  XXIll. 

TO  JUDGE  SULLIVAN. 

Washington,  May  21,  ISO.'. 

Dear  Sir,  '  • 

An  accumulation  of  business,  wliich  I  found  on  my  return  here ' 
from  a  short  visit  to  Monticello,  has  prevented  till  now  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  favor  of  the  14th  ultimo.  This  delay  has  giveu 
time  to  see  tlie  resuh  of  the  contest  in  your  State,  and  1  cann6t  but^ 
congratulate  you  on  the  advance  it  manifests,  and  tlie  certain 
prospect  it  offers  that  another  year  restores  Massachusetts  to  the 
general  body  of  the  nation.  You  have  indeed  received  the  fede- 
ral unction  of  lying  and  slandering.  But  who  has  not  ?  Who  will 
ever  again  come  into  eminent  office,  unannointed  with  this  chrism  ? 
It  seems  to  be  fixed  that  falsehood  and  calumny  arc  to  be  their 
ordinary  engines  of  opposition ;  engines  which  will  not  be  entirely 
without  effect.  The  circle  of  characters  equal  to  the  first  stations 
is  not  too  large,  and  will  be  lessened  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
lliose  whose  sensibilities  arc  stronger  than  their  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  public  opinion.  I  certainly  have  known,  and  still  know, 
characters  eminently  qualified  for  the  most  exalted  trusts,  who 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  brutal  hackings  and  hewings  of  these 
heroes  of  Billingsgate.  I  may  say,  from  intimate  knowledge,  tliat 
we  should  have  lost  the  services  of  the  greatest  character  of  our 
country,  had  he  been  assailed  with  the  degree  of  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness now  practised.  The  torture  he  felt  under  rare  and  slight 
attacks,  proved  that  under  those  of  which  the  federal  bands  have 
shewn  themselves  capable,  he  would  have  thrown  up  the  helm  in 
a  burst  of  indignation.  Yet  this  effect  of  sensibility  must  not  be 
yielded  to.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  frightened  from  our  post 
by  mere  lying,  surely  the  enemy  \v\\\  use  that  weapon ;  for  what 
one  so  cheap  to  tliose  of  whose  system  of  politics  moraJity  makes  ^ 
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BO  part?  Thi^patriott  Eke  die  Qiristiaoy  must  learn  that  to  bear 
.revding^  and  persecutions  is  a  part  of  his  duty;  and  in  ])ioportioii 
as  the  trial  is  severe,  firmness  under  it  becomes  more  requisite 
and  iMvisewDnby.  It  requires,  indeed,  self  command.  But  that 
will  be  fortified  in  proporuon  as  the  calk  for  its  exercise  are  r^ 
pealed.  In  this  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your 
good  example.  To  the  other  falsehoods  they  have  brought  fci> 
ward,  should  they  add,  as  you  expect,  insinuations  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  you  from  ilic  administration  generally,  or  myself  par- 
ticularly, it  will,  like  their  other  falsehoods,  produce  in  the  public 
.mind  a  contrary  inference* 

•        *        *'•'«        at        *        *  * 

I  tender  you  my  (riendly  and  respectful  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
TO  THOMAS  PAWS. 


« 


Waahiagton,  Juno  5, 1805.    '  • 

Dear'  Sir,         ^         -  * 

Your  letters,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  the  last  of  them  dated  April  the  20th,  • 


m 

>^  were  received  April  the  26th.    I  conirratulate  you  on  your  retire- 
^       nient  to  your  i'anii,  and  still  more  that  ii  is  of  a  character  so  wor- 
thy  of  your  attention.    I  much  doubt  whether  the  open  room  on 
your  second  story  will  answer  your  expectations.    There  will  be 
a  few  days  in  the  year  in  which  it  will  be  delightful,  but  not  many. 
'  Nothing  but  trees,  or  Venetian  blinds,  can  protect  it  from  the  sun. 
'     The  senu-cylindrical  roof  you  propose  w31  have  advantages.  You 
hum  it  has  been  .practised  on  the  cloth  market  at  Paris.  De 
^   liorme,  A^^^ntor,  shews  many  ibrms  of  rods  in  his  book  to 
«|  whteh  it  is  applicable.   I  have  used  it  at  home  for  a  dome,  being 
\   one  bui^r^.and  twenty  degrees  of  an  (Mong  octagon,  and  in  tbe 
capital  we  mite  fwo  quadrants  of  a  sphere  by  a  semi-c^lbder : 

iatt  finupecfj^  De'Lorme's  manner.  How  has  yopr  plamng  ma- 
chine answer^  ?  Qm  it  beq||itried  dnd  persevered  in  by  any 
workman^y 

^  France  iui|  become  so  jealous  of  our  conduit  as  to  St.  Do* 
.mingo  (which  |^  truth  is  only  the  conduct  of  our  merchants)  that 
^.oSeMo  become  a  mediator  would  only  confirm  her  suspicions. 

'  Buonaparte,  however,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  p^granl i  i n  my 
^measage  to  Congress  on  the  suliject  of  thai  0^  Withro- 
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spect  to  the  German  redemptioners,  you  know  I  can  do  nothing 
unless  authorised  by  law.  It  would  be  made  a  quesiion  in  Con- 
gress, whether  any  of  the  enumerated  objects  to  wliich  the  consti- 
tution authorises  the  money  of  the  Union  to  be  applied,  would 
cover  an  expenditure  for  importing  settlers  to  Orleans.  The  letter 

•  of  the  revolutionary  serjeant  was  attended  toby  General  Dearborne, 
who  wrote  to  him  informing  him  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  his  land. 

Doctor  Eustis'  observation  to  you,  that  *  certain  paraj^raphs  in 
the  Nadonal  Intelligencer'  respecting  my  letter  to  you,  *  supposed 
to  be  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  direction,  had  embarrassed  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's friends  in  Massachusetts;  that  they  appeared  like  a  half  ^  * 
denial  of  the  letter,  or  as  if  there  was  someUiing  in  it  not  proper  to  be 
owned,  or  that  needed  an  apology,'  is  one  of  those  mysterious  * 

,  half  confidences  difficult  to  be  understood.    That  tory  printers 
tibould  think  it  advantageous  to  identify^  me  with  that  paper,  the 
Aurora,  &c.  in  order  to  ohtain  ground  for  abusing,  me,  is  perhaps  ^ 
fair  warfare.  •But  that  apy  one  who  knows  me  peraimally  should 
listen  one  moment  to  sucn sui  insmuation,  b  what!  did  not  expect.' 
1  neither  have,  nor  ever  had,*  any  mdle  connection  with  those  fui- 
pers  than  our  amipodes  have ;  nor  know  what  Is  to  he  in  diem 
until  I  see  it  in  thein,*except  proclamations  and  other  documents 
sent  for  pubKcatiom  The  (nends  m  Madsachiisetts  who  coukl  be 
embarrassed  by  s^  weak  a  weapon  as  thi^  must  be  feeUe  fiiends  ^ 
indeed.   With  respect  to  the  letter,  I  never  hesitated  to  avow 
and  to  justify  it  In  convenation.   In  no  other  way  do  I  troi^e  * 
myself  to  contradict  any  thing  which  b  said.   At  tm  time,  hoW" 
ever,  there  were  certain  anomalies  in  ibe  modons  of  some  of  our  ^ 
friends,  which  events  have  at  length^duced  lo  regularity.  ^ 

It  seemjt  very  difficuk  to  find  out  what  tunirthings  are  to  take 
m  Europe.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  Austria j  which,  knowing  it  is  ' 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  first  hard  blows,  is  oaulious  of 
entering  into  a  coalition.  As  to  France  and  England  we  can 
have  but  one  wish,  that  they  may  disable  one  anothto  from  bjur- 
mg  others. 

Accept  my  firiendly  sdutatioos,  and  assurances  of  q|steen|  and  ^jt^ 
respect.  * 

Tb:  Jvfteb^n. 


■f 
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iffek  [The  following,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  Auth<^,  is  inserted  m 
^  hb  MS.  of  this  period*  Whether  it  was  puhlished,  or  where, 
1!  ,.18  not  stated.] 

ff 

'  Richmond,  1780,  December  31.  At  8  A.  M.  the  Governor 
receives  tlie  first  intelligence  that  twenty-seven  sail  of  ships  had 
entered  Ches;ipeake  Bay,  and  were  in  the  morning  of  the  29th 
just  helow  Willougbby's  point  (the  southern  cape  of  James  river) ; 

their  destination  unknown. 

1781,  January  2.   At  10  A.  M.  information  received  that  thev 
had  entered  James  river,  their  advance  being  at  Warrasqueak 
bay.    Orders  were  immediately  given  for  calling  in  the  militia, 
one  fourth  from  some,  and  one  half  from  other  counties.  The 
^     members  of  the  legislature,  which  rises  this  day,  are  the  bearers 
of  the  orders  to  tlicir  rcsjicctive  cotintjes.    The  Governor  directs 
m     the  removal  of  the  records  into  the  country,  and  the  transporta- 
^     don  of  the  military  stores  from  Richmdnd  to  VVestham  (on  the 
river  seven  miles  above)  ;  there  to  be  carried  across  the  river. 
■      January  3.  At  8  P.  m.  the  enemy  are  said  to  be  a  little  below 
Jamestown  ;  convenient  for  landing,  if  Williamsburg  is  their  object. 

January  4.    At  5  A.  INI.  information  is  received  that  ihey  had 
passed  Kcnuon's  and  Hood's  the  evening  before,  with  a  strong 
i    ,     easterly  wind,  which  determines  their  object  to  be  either  Peters- 
^        bm  g  or  Rirliinond.    The  Governor  now  calls  in  l^e  whole  militia  . 
^    from  the  adjacent  counties. 

At  5  P.  M.  inforniiition,  that  at  2  P.  M.  they  were  landed  and 
,    drawn  up  at  Westover  (on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  twenty- 
^  five  miles  below  Kichniond)  ;  and  conseijuently  Richmond  their 
^  destination.    Orders  are  now  given  to  discontinue  wagoning  the 
,1V  military  stores  from  Richmond  to  Westham,  and  to  tlirow  tbem 
^     .across  theo'i^er  directly  at  iElichmond." 

Tiie  Govemoc  having  attended  to  this  till  ah  hour  and  a  half  in 
•  the  night,  then  rode  up  to  the  foundery  (one  mile  below  West<« 
ham),  ordejred  Captains  Boush'and  Irish,  and  Mr.  Hylton  to  con- 
tmue  aU  night  wagoning  to  Westham  the  arms  and  stores  still  at 
the  founders,  to  be  throwif  aotoss  the  river  at  Westham,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Westham  to  iii^ge  the'fressbg  the  transportation  there 
aciM  the  riveli;  and  thence^went  to  Tuckahoe  (eight  miles  above 
*  and  #1  the  saae  side  of  the  river)  to  seo.  after  bu  family,  whidli 
he  had  seitt  that  far  Jo  the  oourse  of  the  day.  He  arrived  there 
at  1  o'cIocK  m  Ihe  night. 

January      Early  in  the  morning,  be  carried  his  family  across 
the  river  there,  and  sending  tlwm  to  F^e  creek  (eight  miles 


••  • 
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higher  up)  went  himsell^to  BrittoD*s  oo  the  south  sidejof  thelirQ|[^ 
(opposite  to  Westbara).  Finding  the  arms,  &c.  ia  a  heap  near  the 
sliore,  and  exposed  to  he  destroyed  hjr  canDon  from  the  north 
banki  he  had  them  removed  under  cover  of  a  point  of  land  near. 

He  proceeded  to  Manchester,  (opposite  to  Richmond.) 
^e  enemy  had  arrived -at  Richmond  at  1  P*  M.  Having  found 
that  nearly  the  whole  arms  had  been  got  there  from  Richmond, 
he  set  out  for  Chetwood's  to  meet  with  Baron  Steuhen,  who  had 
.appointed  that  place  as  a  rendezvous  and  head  quarters ;  hut  not 
finding  him  there,  ^d  understanding  he  would  be  at  Colonel 
Fleming'si  Ysix  miles  above  Bhtton's)  lie  proceeded  thitlier. 
The  ^emy  nad  now  a  detachment  at  Westl^m,  and  sent  a  de- 

fut^lion  ffom  the  city  of  Richmond  to  the  Governor,  at  Colonel 
^lemioj^s,  to  propose  terms  for  ransommg  the  safety  of  the  city, 
•;iwhict|WBis  he  rejected. 

JanaM^6.'  The  GovemSkr  returned  to  Britten's,  had  measures 
'taken  more  efl^ually  to  secure  the  books  and  papers  there. 
The  enemy,  having  burnt  some  houses  and  stores,  left  Richmood 
'after  twenty-four  hours'  stay  there,  and  encamped  at  Four  Mile 
creek  (eight  or  ten  miles  below)  }'  and  the  Governor  went  ti^  look 
to  his  family  at  Fine  creek.  ^ 

January  7.  He  returned^ te  Britten's  to  ^ee  further  to  the  arms 
there,  ct posed  on  the  gnnind  to  heavy  rains  which  had  fal- 
len the  night  before,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Manchester^  and 
k>dged  there.    The  enemy  encamped  at  Westover. 

Januaiy  8.   At  half  after  7,  A.  M.  he  crossed  over  to  Rich- 
mond, and  resumed  his  residence  tliere.    The  enemy  are  sdll 
retained  in  their  encam potent  at  Westover  by  an  easterly  wind. 
Cok>nel  John  Nicholas  has  now  throe  hundred  militia  at  die  Fo- 
rest (six  miles  off  from  Westover);  Genera!  Nelson,  two  hundred 
at  Charles  city  Court  House  (eiglit  miles  below  VV^estover)  j  Gib- : 
son,  one  thousand,  and  Barop  Steuben,  eight  hundred,  oa  the  south 
side  of  the  river.    *  * 
January  9b   The  enemy  are  still  encamped  at  Westover. 
January  10.  At  1  P.  M.  they  embark  :  and  the  wind  having 
shifted  a  Htde  to  ihe  north  of  west,  and  pretty  fresh,  they  fall 
down  the  river.   Baron  Steuben  marches  for  Hood's,  where  their 
passage  may  be  checked.    He  jreaches  Bland's  milk  in  the  even- 
ing, within  nine  miles  of  Hood's. 

January  11.   At  8  A.  M.  the  wind  due  west  and  strong,  they  \ 
make  ^ood  their  retreat* 

During  this  period,  time  and  place  have  been  mintitely  cited, 
in  order  that  those  who  think  there  was  any  remissness  in  the 
movements  of  the  .  Governor,  may  lay  their  finger  on  the  point. 
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and  say,  whni  ttid  where  it  was.  Hereafter  less  detidl  vrQl  nffiee. 

Soon  after  Uus,  General  PluUips  having  joined  Arnold  widi  a 
retnforeenient  of  two  thousand  men,  they  advanced  again  up  io 
Petersburg,  and' about  the  httt  of  April,  to  Manchester.  The  Go- 
vernor had  remained  constantly  in  and  about  Richmond,  exert- 
ing all  fab  powers  for  collecting  militia,  and  providing  such  means 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  as  its  exhausted  resources  admitted. 
Never  assuming  a  guard,  and  with  only  the  river  between  him 
and  the  enemy,  his  lodgings  were  firequendy  within  four,  five  or 
six  miles  of  them. 

M.  de  h  Fayette  about  this  time  arrived  at  Riebmond  with 
some  continental  troops,  with  which,  and  the  militia  collected, 
he  continued  to  occupy  that  place,  and  the  nordi  bank  of  the 
river,  while  Phillips  and  Arnold  held  Manrhnster  and  the  south 
bank.  But  Lord  Comwallis,  about  the  middle  of  May,  joining 
diem  with  the  main  southern  army,  M.  de  la  Fayette  was  obliged 
to  retire.  The  enemy  crossed  the  river,  and  ndvanced  up  ina> 
the  country  about  fifty  miles,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  Charkmesr- 
ville,  at  which  place  the  legislature  being  to  meet  in  June,  the 
(jovernor  proceeded  to  his  seat  at  MonticeUo,  two  or  three  miles 
from  it.  His  office  was  now  near  expiring,  the  country  under  in- 
vasion by  a  powerful  army,  no  services  but  miliinry  of  any  avail  ^ 
unprepared  by  his  line  of  life  and  education  for  the  command  of 
armies,  he  believed  it  right  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  talents  bet- 
ter fitted  than  his  own  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coun- 
try was  placed.  He  therefore  himself  proposed  to  his  friends  in 
the  legislature,  that  General  Nelson,  who  commanded  the  militia 
of  the  State,  should  h<j  njjpointed  Governor,  as  he  w^as  sensible 
that  the  union  of  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the  same  hands, 
at  this  lime,  would  greatly  lacilitate  military  measures.  This  ap- 
pointment accordingly  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  1781. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  his  office  having  actually 
expired,  and  no  successor  yet  in  place,  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  his 
regiment  of  horse,  was  detached  by  Lord  ('ornwallis  to  surprise 
Mr.  JefTerson  (whom  they  thought  still  in  office)  and  the  legisla- 
ture now  sitting  in  Charlouesville.  The  Speakers  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  some  other  members  of  the  legislature  were  lodging 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Tarleton,  early  in  the  morning, 
(June  23,  I  believe)  when  within  ten  miles  of  that  place,  detached 
a  company  of  horse  to  secure  him  and  his  guests,  and  proceeded 
himself  rapidly  with  his  main  body  to  Charlottesville,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  the  legislature  unapprised  of  his  movement.  No- 
tice of  it,  however,  had  been  brought  bodi  to  Monticello  and 
Charlottesville,  about  sunrise.   The  Speakers,  with  their  col- 
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leagues,  returned  to  Charlottesville,  and,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  legblature,  had  barelj  time  to  get  out  of  his  way.  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  sent  off  his  family,  to  secure  them  from  danger,  and  was  himself 
still  at  MoDttcello  makbg  arrangements  for  his  own  departure, 
when  lieutenant  Hudson  arrived  there  at  Iialf  speed,  and  inform- 
.  ed  him  the  enemy  were  then  ascending  the  hill  of  MonticoUo. 
He  departed  immediately,  and  knowing  tliat  he  would  be  pursued 
if  he  took  the  high  road,  he  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  where  being  at  once  safe,  he  proceeded  to  overtake 
his  family.  This  is  the  famoas  adventure  of  Carter's  mountain, 
which  has  been  so  often  resounded  through  the  slanderous  chro- 
nicles of  federalism.  But  they  have  taken  care  never  to  detail 
the  facts,  lest  diese  should  shew  that  this  favorite  char^e  amounted 
to  nothing  more,  than  thnt  ho.  did  not  remain  in  his  house,  and 
there  singly  fight  a  whole  troop  of  horse,  or  suffer  Ijimself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  Having  accompanied  his  family  one  day's  jour-  • 
ney,  he  returned  to  Monticello.  Tarleton  had  retired  after 
eighteen  hours'  slay  in  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson  then  rejoined 
his  family,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  an  estate  he  had  in  Bed- 
ford, about  eighty  miles  southwest,  where  riding  in  his  farm  some- 
time after,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  disabled  from  riding 
on  horse  back  for  a  considerable  time.  But  Mr.  Turner  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fall  in  his  retreat  before  Tarleton, 
which  had  happened  some  weeks  before,  as  a  proof  tliat  he  with- 
drew from  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  precipiiaucy  which  Don  Quix- 
olte  would  not  have  practised. 

The  facts  here  stated  most  particularly,  with  date  of  lime  and 
place,  are  taken  from  the  notes  made  by  the  writer  hereof,  for  his 
own  saUsfaction  ai  the  time :  the  others  are  from  memory,  but  so 
well  recollected  that  he  is  satisfied  there  is  no  material  fact  mis- 
stated. Should  any  person  undertake  to  contradict  any  particular, 
on  evidence  which  may  at  all  merit  die  public  respect,  the  writer 
will  take  the  trouble  (though  not  at  all  in  the  best  ffltuation  for  it) 
to  produce  the  proofs  in  support  of  it.  He  finds,  indeed,  that  of 
die  persons  whom  he  recoUects  to  have  been  present  on  these  oc- 
casions, few  have  survived  the  intermediate  lapse  of  four  and. 
twenty  years.  Yet  he  trusts  that  some,  as  well  as  hunself,  are  yet 
among  the  living  and  he  is  posidvely  certain  that  no  man  can 
fidsify  any  material  fact  here  stated.  He  well  remembers,  indeed, 
thtt  there  weie  then,  as  there  are  at  all  times,  some  who  blamed 
evenr  thing  done  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  although  their 
opinions  were  formed  on  a  very  partis  knowledge  of  facts.  The 
censuses  wUoh  have  been  hazarded  bv  suci)  men  as  Mr.  Tbmer, 
are  notlung  bat  revivals  of  these  half-bformed  opinions.  Ur^ 
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Geoi^  Nicholas,  tlieo  a  very  young  maD,  but  alwi^s  a  very  ho- 
nest one,  was  prompted  by  tliese  persons  to  bring  specific  clMfges 
against  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  heads  of  these,  in  writing,  were  com- 
iDunicated  through  a  mutual  friend  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  also  tlie  heads  of  juslificntion  on  each  of  them. 
I  well  remember  this  paper,  and  believe  the  original  of  it  still 
exists;  and  though  framed  when  every  real  fact  was  fresh  in  the 
knowledge  of  every  one,  this  fabricated  flight  from  Richmond 
was  not  among  die  charges  stated  in  this  paper,  nor  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Jefferson  for  not  fighting,  singly,  (he  troop  of  horse. 
Mr.  Nicholas  candidly  relinquished  further  proceeding.  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  Virginia  pronounced  an  honorable 
sentence  of  entire  approbation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct,  and  so 
much  the  more  honorable,  as  themselves  had  been  witnesses  to  it. 
And  Mr.  George  Nicholas  took  a  conspicuous  occasion  afterwards, 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  when  the  matter  was  entirely  at  rest,  to 
retract  publicly  the  erroneous  opinions  he  had  been  led  into  on 
that  occasion,  and  to  make  just  reparatioo  by  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  tliem.  .  ♦ 


LBTTBA  XXV. 

« 

TO  D0CT0S8  IUH3KBS  AND  SLAVOHTBR. 

I 

WaiUiigtoii,  If arah  9, 1806. 

GmruMSNy 

I  have  received  the  favor  of  your  letter  of  February  the  Sod, 
aod  read  with  tbanklulcess  its  obKging  expressions  respecting  my- 
self. I  regret  that  the  object  of  a  letter  from  persons  whom  I  so 
much  esteem,  and  patironised  by  so  many  other  respectable  names^ 
shoold  be  beyond  me  law  winch  a  mature  consideration  of  circum- 
stances has  prescribed  for  my  conduct.  I  deem  it  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  fot  charita* 
ble  purposes;  and  that  It  is  his  further  duty  to  see  it  so  applied  as 
to  do  the  most  good  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  I  believe  to 
be  best  insured,  by  keeping  within  the  circle  of  his  own  inquiry 
and  information,  the  subjects  of  distress  to  whose  relief  his  contri- 
butions shall  be  applied.  If  this  rule  be  reasonable  in  private 
life,  it  becomes  so  necessary  in  my  situation,  that  to  relinquish  it 
would  leave  me  without  rule  or  compass.  The  applicatbns  of  this 
kM  from  di&dteai  parts  of  our  own^and  from  tmign  countries, 
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are  far  beyond  any  resources  within  my  command.  The  missiou 
of  Serampore,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  object  of  tlie  present  ap- 
plication, is  but  one  of  many  items.  However  disposed  die  mind 
may  feeilo  unlimited  good,  our  means  having  limits,  we  are  neces- 
sarily circumscribed  by  ihem.  Tliey  are  too  narrow  to  reheve 
even  the  distresses  under  own  eye:  and  to  desert  these  for  others 
which  we  neitlier  see  nor  know,  is  to  omit  doing  a  certain  good 
for  one  which  is  uncertain.  I  know,  indeed,  there  have  been 
splendid  associations  for  effecting  benevolent  purposes  in  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  no  experience  of  their  effect  has 
proved  that  more  good  would  not  have  been  done  by  the  same 
means  employed  nearer  liome.  In  explaining,  however,  my  own* 
motives  of  action,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  impeaching  those 
of  others.  Tlieir  views  are  tiiosc  of  an  expanded  liberahiy. 
Mine  may  be  too  much  restrained  by  the  law  of  usefulness.  But 
it  is  a  law  to  me,  and  witii  minds  like  yours,  will  be  felt  as  a  jusU- 
fication.  With  this  apology,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  salutatiooSf 
god  assurances  of  high  esteem  and  respect* 

Tu:  J£FF£BS0N« 


LBTMX   XZVl.  . 
» 

TO  MB.  DUANS. 

WMhiagtMi,  Maich  89,  1806. 

I  diank  you,  ray  good  Sir,  cordially,  for  your  letter  of  the  12th, 
which  however  I  did  not  receive  till  die  20ih.  It  is  a  proof  of 
sincerity,  which  1  value  above  all  things;  as,  between  those  who 
practise  it,  falsehood  and  malice  work  their  efforts  in  vain.  There 
IS  an  enemy  somewhere  endeavoring  to  sow  discord  among  us. 
Instead  of  listening  first,  then  doubting,  and  lastly  believing  anile 
tales  handed  round  without  an  atom  of  evidence,  if  ray  friends 
will  address  themselves  to  me  directly,  as  you  have  done,  they 
shall  be  informed  with  frankness  and  liiankfulness.  There  is  not 
a  truth  on  earth  which  I  fear  or  would  disguise.  But  secret 
slanders  cannot  be  disarmed,  because  thcyjare  secret.  Ahhough 
you  desire  no  answer,  I  shall  give  you  one  to  those  articles  admit- 
ting a  short  answer,  reserving  those  which  require  more  explana- 
tion than  the  compass  of  a  letter  admits,  to  conversation  on  your 
arrival  here.  And  as  I  write  this  for  your  personal  satisfaction,  I 
rely  that  my  letter  will*  uader  no  circutnstauces,  be  commumcated 
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to  any  mortal,  because  you  well  know  how  every  syllable  from  me 
ib  disiorted  by  the  ingenuity  of  political  enemies. 

In  the  first  place,  tlien,  I  have  had  less  communication,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  republicans  of  the  east,  this  session,  than  I 
ever  had  before.  This  has  proceeded  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, not  from  design.  And  if  there  be  any  coolness  between 
those  of  die  south  and  myself,  it  has  not  been  from  me  towards 
them.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  other  reserve,  than  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  divisions  among  our  friends.  That  JVlr.  R.  has 
openly  attacked  the  administradon  is  sufficiently  known*  We  • 
were  not  disposed  to  join  in  league  with  Britain,  under  any  belief 
that  she  Is  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  mankbd,  cmd  to  enter  into 
war  wkh  Spiun,  and  eooaeqiieiilly  France.  The  House  of  Re- 

Sreaenta^m  were  in  the  same  aentimentywhen  they  rejected  Mr. 
Va  resohitiona  for  rainag  a  bodjr  of  regidar  troops  ]br  die  weaiaia 
•ervice.  We  are  for  a  peaceable  aecommodapoo  with  all  tfaoae 
nations^  if  it  can  be  eflecM  hooorabljr.  Tbisy  peiliapa,  is  not  the 
only  ground  of  his  alienatioD;  but  which  side  retahis  itsorlhodoiy, 
the  vote  of  eighty-soFen  to  eleven  republicans  nutj  8ati3fy  you : 
but  JOB  wiH  beoer  satisfy  younelf  on  coming  here,  where  wbhb 
die  true  state  of  things  can  be  known,  and  where  you  wiO  see 
republicanism  as  solidly  embodied  on  aU  essendal  points^  as  you 
ever  saw  it  on  any  occasion. 

That  diere  is  only  one  minister  who  is  not  opposed  to  f^e,  is  to- 
tally unfounded .  There  never  was  a  more  harmonious,  a  more  cor- 
dial administration,  nor  ever  a  moment  when  it  has  been  otherwise* 
And  while  differences  of  opinion  have  been  alwi^s  rare  amoog  us, 
I  can  affirm,  that  as  to  present  matters,  there  was  not  a  sbgle 
paragraph  in  my  message  to  Ck>ngress,  or  those  suppleroentaiy  to 
It,  in  which  there  was  not  a  unanimity  of  concurrence  in  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  administration.  The  foot  is,  that  in  ordinary  affiiirs 
every  head  of  a  department  consults  me  on  those  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  where  any  thing  arises  too  difficult  or  important  to  be 
decided  between  us,  the  consuhation  becomes  general. 

That  there  is  an  ostensible  cabinet  and  a  concealed  one,  a  pub- 
lic profession  and  concealed  counteraction,  is  false. 

That  I  have  denounced  republicans  by  the  epithet  of  Jacobins, 
and  declared  I  would  appoint  none  but  tliose  called  moderates  of 
both  parlies,  and  that  IJiave  avowed  or  entertain  any  predilection 
for  tliose  called  the  third  party,  or  Quids,  is  in  every  tittle  of  it 
false. 

That  the  expedition  of  Miranda  was  countenanced  by  me,  is 
an  absoiutafais^^iood,  let  it  Ij^f^  gone  from  whom  it  might;  and  1 
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am  satisfied  it  is  equally  eo  aa  to  Mr.  Madkmi.  To  know  as  much 
of  it  as  we  could  was  our  duty^  bat  not  to  encourage  it. 

€Nir  situatioo  is  difficult;  and  whatever  we  do  is  liable  to  the 
eriticisiDs  of  thote  who  wish  to  represent  it  awry.  If  we  recom- 
mend measures  in  a  public  message,  it  may  be  said  that  members 
are  not  aent  here  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  President,  or  to 
register  the  idiots  of  a  sovereign.  If  we  express  opinions  in 
conversadooywe  have  then  our  Charles  Jenkmsons,  and  back  door 
counsettors.  If  we  say  nodiing,  *we  have  no  opinions^  no  plans, 
no  cabinet.'  In  truth  it  b  the  fable  of  the  old  man,  his  son  and 
ass,  over  again. 

These  are  short  facts  which  mi^  suffice  to  inspire  you  with 
caution,  until  you  can  come  here  and  examine  for  yourself.  No 
other  information  can  give  you  a  true  insight  into  the  state  <^ 
things^  but  yoy  will  have  no  difficukyin  understnnding  them  when 
on  tfie  spot.  In  the  mean  time,  accept  my  friendly  salutatkms  and 
cordial  good  wishes. 

Th:  Jevfbbson. 


LBTTfiR  XXVll. 

TO  wii«80N  c.  NICHOLAS.— ^  Coii/icfenlia^) 

WMhington,  March  24,  1606. 

Dkar  Sir, 

A  last  effort  at  rriendly  settlement  with  Spain  is  proposed  to  be 
made  at  Paris,  and  under  the  auspices  of  France.  For  this  pur- 
pose, General  Armstrong;  and  Mr.  liowdoin  (both  now  at  Paris)  have 
been  a|)pointcd  joint  commissioners  :  but  such  a  cloud  of  dissatis- 
laction  rests  on  General  Armstrong;  in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
on  account  of  a  late  occurrence  stated  in  all  the  public  papers,  that 
we  have  in  contemplation  to  add  a  third  commissioner,  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  measure  of  public  confidence  to  die  commis- 
sion. Of  these  two  gentlemen,  one  being  of  Massacliusetts  and 
one  of  New  York,  it  is  thought  the  third  should  be  a  soudiem 
man  ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  interests  to  be  negotiated  are  almost 
entirely  southern  and  western.  This  addition  is  not  yet  ultimately 
decided  on  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  adopted.  Un- 
der this  expectation,  and  my  wish  that  you  may  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake it,l  give  you  the  earliest  possible  iniiinaiion  of  it,  that  you 
may  be  preparing  both  your  mind  and  your  measures  for  the  mis- 
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sion.  The  departure  would  be  required  to  be  veiy  prompt; 
though  the  absence,  1  think,  will  not  be  loog,  Bonaparte  not  being 
in  the  practioe  of  procrastination.  This  particular  consideration 
will,  I  hope^  reoonciie  the  voyage  to  your  affairs  and  your  feelings. 
The  allowance  to  an  extra  mission,  is  salary  from  the  day  of  leav- 
ing home,  and  ezpems  lo  the  place  of  destination,  or  in  lieo  of 
the  latter  and  to  avoid  settlemmts,  a  competent  fixed  sum  may 
be  given.  For  the  return,  a  coottnuaace  oi  the  salary  for  three 
months  after  fulfilment  of  the  commission.  Be  so  good  as  to  make 
up  your  mind  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  answer  me  as  early  as 
possible.  ConsidLT  the  measure  as  proposed  provisionally  only, 
and  not  to  be  communicated  to  any  mortal  until  we  see  it  proper. 
A&ctionate  salutations. 

Th:  JcrFERsoN. 


LETTER  XXVIIf. 

TO  WILSON  C.  NICHOLAS. 

WMliington,  April  13,  1806. 

Dear  Sib, 

The  situation  of  your  affairs  certainly  furnishes  good  cause  for 
your  not  acceding  to  my  proposition  of  a  special  mission  to  Eu- 
rope. My  only  hope  had  been,  that  they  could  have  gone  on  one 
summer  without  you.  An  unjust  hostility  against  General  Arm- 
strong will,  I  am  afraid,  shew  itsdf  whenever  any  treaty  made  by 
hinr  shall  be  offinred  for  ratifioatkn.  I  wished,  diereforey  to  pro- 
vuie  against  thb,  by  joining  a  person 'wlio  would  have  untied  the 
confidence  of  the  wnde  Senate.  General  Smith  was  so  promi- 
nent in  the  opposition-  lo  Armstrong,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  act  together.  We  conclude,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
matter  widi  Araummg  and  Bowdoin.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
wish  sincerely  you  were  back  in  the  Senate ;  and  that  you  would 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  get  yourself  there.  Perhaps,  as  a 
prefinnnary,  you  should  go  to  our  legislature.  Giles'  absence  has 
been  a  roost  serious  misfortune.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  means 
weU.  But  Tracy  and  Bayard  are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and 
have  very  much  mfluenced  theif  proceedings.  Tracv  has  been  of 
nearly  every  committee  during  the  session,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  diairman,  and  of  course  wawer  of  the  reports.  Seven  fede- 
ralists Vbtbg  always  in  pba]anx«  and  joined  by  some  discontented 
republicans,  some  obfique  ones,  some  caprickius,  have  so  often 
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uiide  a  majority,  as  to  produce  verj  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
public  operations;  and  veiy  much  do  I  dread  the  subimtting  to 
them,  at  the  next  sessiooi  any  treaqr  which  can  be  made  with 
eitfier  England  or  Spabi  when  I  consider  tliat  five  Joining  die 
federalists,  can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement  of  our  amirs.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  as  well  disposed  as  I  ever  saw  one. 
The  defection  of  so  pronunent  a  leaderi  threw  them  into  dismay 
and  confusion  for  a  moment ;  but  they  eoon  rallied  to  their  own 

Erinciples,  and  let  him  m  off  widi  five  or  six  followers  only.  One 
alf  of  these  are  from  Virginia.  His  hte  declaration  of  perpetual 
opposition  to  this  administration,  drew  off  a  few  others  who  at  first 
had  joined  him,  supposing  his  opposition  occaaonal  only,  and  not 
systematic.  The  alarm  the  House  has  had  from  this  schism,  has 
fnroduced  a  rallying  together  and  a  harmony,  which  carelessness 
and  security  had  begun  to  endanger.  On  the  whole,  this  little 
trial  of  the  firmness  of  our  representatives  in  their  principles,  and 
that  of  the  peq)le  also,  whicli  is  declaring  itself  in  support  of  their 
public  functionaries,  has  added  much  to  my  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government;  and  to  my  conviction,  that,  should 
thiqgs  go  wrong  at  any  ume,  the  people  will  set  them  to  rights  by 
the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  elective  rights.  To  explain  to 
you  the  character  of  this  schism,  its  objects  and  combinations,  can 
only  be  done  in  conversation ;  and  must  be  deferred  till  I  see  you 
at  Monticello,  where  I  shall  probably  be  about  tiio  10th  or  12ih 
of  May,  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  month  there.  Congress  has  agreed 
to  rise  on  Monday  the  21st. 

Accept,  my  afiiectionate  salutaooos. 

Th:  Jeiterson. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  MR.  HARRIS. 

Wuhington,  April  18, 1806. 

Sir, 

It  is  now  some  time  since  I  received  from  you,  through  the 
house  of  Smith  and  Buchanan  at  Baliimore,  a  bust  of  the  En>» 
neror  Alexander,  for  which  I  have  to  return  you  my  thanks. 
These  lu  v-  tlie  more  cordial,  because  of  the  value  the  bust  derives 
from  tlic  icreat  estimation  in  which  its  original  is  held  by  thewofldy 
and  b)  none  more  than  by  myself.  It  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valued  ornaments  of  the  retreat  I  am  preparing  Ibr  myself  at 
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my  iiaiive  home.  Accept,  at  the  same  time,  my  acknowledgmeiiis 
for  the  elegant  work  of  AtkinsoD  and  Walker  on  the  customs  of 
die  RussiaDS.  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  law-  for  my  oonduct  whfle 
in  office,  and  hicherio  scrupubusly  observedy  to  accept  of  no  pre- 
sent beyond  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  other  cunotttyt  minor  vuue ; 
as  weU  to  avoid  imputations  on  my  motives  of  actk)n,  as  to  shnt 
out  a  nracdce  susceptible  of  such  abuse.  But  my  particular  es- 
teem for  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  places  his  image  in  my 
mind  above  the  scope  of  kw.  I  recehre  it,  therefore,  and  sfaaU 
cherish  it  with  af^tkm.  It  nourishes  the  contemplatbn  of  all  the 
good  placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  disposttkm  to  do  it. 

A  htUe  before  Dr.  Priesdey's  death,  he  Idbmied  me  that  he  had 
received  intimatbns,  tlirough  a  channel  he  confided  in,  that  the 
Emperor  entertained  a  wish  to  know  somctliiug  of  our  consdtutbn. 
I  have  therefore  selected  the  two  best  works  we  have  on  that  sub- 
ject, for  which  I  pray  you  to  ask  a  place  in  his  library.  They  are 
too  much  in  detail  to  occupy  his  time ;  but  they  will  furnish  ma- 
terials for  an  abstract,  to  he  made  by  others,  on  such  a  scale  as 
may  bring  the  matter  within  the  compass  of  the  time  which  hb 
higher  callings  can  yield  to  such  an  ooject. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  contemplating  tlic  history  of 
the  aborij^inal  inhabitants  of  America,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  if 
there  had  ever  been  a  relation  between  them  and  the  men  of  color 
in  Asia,  traces  of  it  would  be  found  in  their  several  lanc;uages.  1 
have  therefore  availed  myself  of  every  opjx)riuniiy  which  has  of- 
fered, to  obtain  vocabularies  of  such  tribes  as  have  been  within  my 
reach,  correspond inj^  to  a  list  then  formed  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words.  In  this  I  have  made  such  progress,  that  within  a 
year  or  two  more  1  diink  to  give  to  the  public  what  I  then  shall 
have  acquired.  I  have  lately  seen  a  report  of  Mr.  Volney*s  to 
the  CeUic  academy,  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Pallas,  cntided  *  Vocabu- 
laires  compares  des  langucs  de  loute  la  terre with  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  words,  to  which  die  vocabulary  is  limited.  I 
find  tliat  seventy-three  of  these  words  are  common  to  that  and  to 
my  vocabulary,  and  therefore  will  enable  us,  by  a  comparison  of 
language,  to  make  tlie  inquiry  so  long  desired,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  common  origin  between  tlie  people  of  .color  of  the  two 
continents.  I  have  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  procure  me  a  copy 
of  the  above  work  of  Pallas,  to  inform  me  of  the  cost,  and  permit 
me  to  pay  it  here  to  your  use ;  for  1  presume  you  have  some 
mercantile  coReqpondent  here,  to  whom  a  payment  can  be  made 
for  you.  A  want  of  knowledge  what  the  book  may  cost,  as  well 
as  of  the  means  of  making  so  smaU  a  remittance,  obfiges  me  to 
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nakeduBpropoaliap,  and  to  raitramirio  the  aoteoondilkm  that 
1  be  pennitM  lo  reimbinnie  it  here. 

i  inclose  yoa  a  letter  fixr  the  Emperor,  which  be  pleased  to  de- 
livar  or  have  delivered :  it  has  some  lelation  to  a  subject  which 
die  Secretary  o£  State  wSl  explain  to  you. 

Accept  my  sahitationsy  and  asMrftnces  of  esteem  and  consider" 
adon. 

Th:  Jbpvebsoh. 


I.BTTBB  JCXX. 

TO  TUB  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

WuUbcIoii,  April  19,  ISOe. 

I  owe  an  acknowled^ent  to  your  Impenal  Majesty,  of  the  great 
satis&ction  1  have  received  irom  your  letter  of  August  ilie  20th» 
1805,  and  sincere  expressions  of  the  respect  and  vcneratioQ  1  en* 
tertain  for  your  character.  It  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most 
soothing  comforts  of  my  lifci  to  have  seen  advanced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  so  ertensive  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  at  so  eaily  a 
period  of  his  life,  a  sovereign  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  lus  people ;  and  not  of  his 
own  people  only,  but  who  can  extend  his  eye  and  his  good  will  to 
a  distant  and  infant  nation,  unamending  in  its  course,  unambitious 
Id  its  views. 

The  events  of  Europe  come  to  us  so  late,  and  so  suspidouslv, 
that  observations  on  them  would  certainly  be  stale,  and  possib^ 
wide  of  their  actual  state.  From  their  general  aspect,  however, 
1  collect  that  your  Maje8t}''s  interposition  in  them  has  been  disin* 
terested  and  raieious,  and  having  in  view  only  the  general  good 
of  the  great  European  family.  When  you  shall  proceed  to  the 
necification  which  is  to  re-establish  peace  and  commerce,  the  same 
dispoBitionB  of  mind  will  lead  you  to  think  of  the  general  inter* 
oonrse  of  nations,  and  to  make  that  provision  for  its  future  main- 
teoance,  whioh,  in  times  past,  it  lias  so  much  needed.  The 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  your  Majesty  is 
distin^ished,  are  habitually  peaceable.  The  United  States  of 
Amenca,  like  them,  are  attached  to  peace.  We  have  then  widi 
them  a  common  interest  in  the  neutral  rights.  Every  nation,  in- 
deed, on  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  belligerent  as  well  as  neutral,  is 
interested  in  maintaiuiog  tiicse  i^ts,  in  liberalising  tliem  progres- 
sively with  the  progress  of  science  and  refinement  of  moraiity,  and 
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in  relievina;  them  from  restrictions  which  the  extension  of  the  arts 
has  long  since  rendered  unreasonable  nnd  vexatious. 

Two  personages  in  Europe,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  one,  have 
it  in  their  }X)wer,  at  the  approaching  pacification,  to  render  emi- 
nent service  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorporating  into  the  act 
of  pacification,  a  correct  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the 
high  seas.  Such  a  definition,  declared  by  all  the  jx>wers  lately 
or  still  belligerent,  would  give  to  those  rights  a  |)recision  and  no- 
toriet}^,  and  cover  them  with  an  authority,  which  would  protect 
them  in  an  important  degree  against  future  violation ;  and  should 
any  further  sanction  be  necessary,  that  of  an  exclusion  of  the  vio- 
lating nation  from  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  odiers, 
would  be  preferred  to  war,  as  more  analogous  lo  the  offence,  more 
easy  and  likely  to  be  executed  with  e;ood  faidi.  The  essential 
articles  of  these  rights,  too,  are  so  few  and  simple  as  easily  to  be 
defined. 

Having  taken  no  part  in  tlie  past  or  existing  troubles  of  Europe, 
we  have  no  part  to  act  in  its  pacification.  But  as  principles  may 
then  be  settled  in  which  we  have  a  deep  interest,  it  is  a  great 
happiness  for  us  that  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  an 
umpire,  who,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  individual 
nation,  will  lake  under  the  cover  of  his  equity  die  ridits  of  the  ab- 
sent and  unrepresented.  It  is  only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
good  characters  and  good  occasions,  that  a  step  can  now  and  then 
be  taken  to  advance  the  well  being  of  nations.  If  the  present  oc- 
casion be  good,  I  am  sure  your  Majesty's  character  will  not  be 
wanting  to  avail  the  world  of  it.  By  monuments  of  such  good 
ofiices  may  your  fife  become  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  may  He  wlio  called  it  into  being,  for  the  good 
of  the  human  family,  give  it  lengtli  of  days  and  success,  and  have 
it  always  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Th:  JkffeusoN. 


LETTER  ZXXl. 

TO  COLONEL  M0NU0£. 

Wa8luiii;toii,  May  4,  1806. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  you  on  die  Ifith  of  March  by  a  common  vessel,  and 
ihen  expected  to  have  had,  on  the  rising  of  Congress,  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  peculiar  confidence  to  you.  Mr.  Becklcy  then  supposed 


6S 

he  AoM  ttke  a  flying  trip  to  London,  on  private  buafam.  Bat 
I  believe  he  does  oot  6iid  it  coovenient.  He  could  have  let  you 
imo  the  areana  renm^  which  you  have  interests  in  knowmg. '  Mr. 
Fbckney's  porsuits  having  been  confined  to  his  peculiar  line,  he 
has  only  that  general  knowledge  of  what  has  passed  here,  which 
die  jmblb  possess.  He  has  a  just  view  of  thi^  so  far  as  known 
to  hiin.  Our  ok!  friend.  Mercer,  hioke  off  from  us  some  time  ago, 
at  first  professing  to  disdain  joining  die  federalists,  yet  firom  die  ha* 
bh  of  voting  together,  beoomhig  soon  identified  with  diem.  With- 
out canying  over  with  him  one  single  person,  he  is  now  in  a  state 
of  as  perfeot  obscurity  as  if  his  name  had  never  been  known*  Mr. 
J.  Randolph  ui{  in  the  same  track,  and  will  end  in  the  same  way. 
His  coarse  has  exdied  conaklerable  alarm.  Timid  men  consider 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  government,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  rent  into  pieces  by  demagogues,  and  to  end  in  anarchy.  I 
survey  the  scene  with  a  difierent  ejre,  and  draw  ardifihrent  augury 
from  it.  In  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great  mass  of  good 
sense,  Mr.  Randolph's  popular  ebquence  gave  him  such  advan- 
tages as  to  place  hiro  unrivaled  as  the  leader  of  the  House ;  and, 
aldxnigh  not  conciliatory  to  those  whom  he  led,  principles  of  duty 
and  patriotbm  induced  many  of  them  to  swalbw  humiliations  he 
subjected  them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  long  as  he  kept 
the  path  of  right  himself.  The  bidden  defecdon  of  such  a  man, 
oould  not  but  produce  a  momentary  astonishment,  and  even  dis- 
may ;  but  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  the  House 
rallied  arouifd  its  principles,  and  without  any  leader  pursued  stea- 
dily the  business  of  the  session,  did  it  well,  and  by  a  strength  of 
vqte  which  has  never  before  been  seen.  Upon  all  trying  ques- 
tUMis,  exclusive  of  the  federalists,  the  minority  of  republicans 
votmg  with  him,  has  been  from  four  to  six  or  eigbt,  against  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred ;  and  although  he  yet  treats  the  federalists 
with  ineffable  contempt,  yet  having  declared  eternal  opposition  to 
this  administration,  and  coosequendv  associated  with  tnem  in  Ins 
votes,  he  will,  like  Mercer,  end  with  him.  Hie  augury  I  draw 
firom  this  is,  that  there  is  a  steady,  good  sense  in  the  legislature, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  jomed  with  good  intendons,  which 
will  lead  them  to  discern  and  to  pursue  the  public  good  under  all 
circumstances  which  can  arise,  and  that  no  ignis  fiUmu  will  be 
able  to  lead  them  long  astray.  In  the  present  case,  the  public 
sentiment,  as  far  as  declarauonsof  it  have  yet  come  in,  is,  widKNit 
a  single  exception,  in  firm  i^dherence  to  tlie  administratkm.  One 
popujar  paper  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  equivocal  eround ;  ap- 
proyin|  the  administration  in  all  its  proceedings,  and  w.  Randolph 
m  all  mose  which  have  heretofore  merited  ap|irobation,  carefully 
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avoiding  to  mention  his  late  aberration.  The  ultimate  view  of  this 
paper  is  friendly  to  you,  and  the  editor,  with  more  judgment  than 
him  who  assumes  to  be  at  the  head  of  your  friends,  sees  that  the 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  administration,  is  not  that  on  which  it 
would  be  advantae;eous  to  you  to  be  planted.  The  great  body  of 
your  friends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the  administration, 
and  in  their  support  of  you  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to  have  no 
communications  with  them.  My  former  letter  told  you  the  line 
which  both  duty  and  inclination  would  lead  me  sacredly  to 
pursue.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  you,  to  be  embarrassed  with  such 
a  soi-disant  friend.  You  must  not  commit  yourself  to  him. 
These  views  may  assist  you  to  understand  such  details  as  Mr. 
Pinckney  will  give  you.  If  you  are  here  at  any  time  before  the 
fall,  it  will  be  in  lime  for  any  object  you  may  have,  and  by  that 
time  the  public  sentiment  will  be  more  decisively  declared.  I 
wish  you  were  here  at  present,  to  take  your  choice  of  the  two 
governments  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  in  either  of  which  I  could 
now  place  you;  and  I  verily  believe  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  be  just  that  much  withdrawn  from  die  focus  of  die  ensuing 
contest,  until  its  event  should  be  known.  The  one  has  a  snlarv 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  other  of  two  thousand  dollars  ;  both 
with  excellent  hotels  for  die  Governor.  The  latter  at  St.  Ijouis, 
where  there  is  good  society,  both  French  and  American,  a  healthy 
climate,  and  the  finest  field  in  the  United  States  for  acquiring  pro- 
perty. The  former  not  unhealthy,  if  you  begin  a  residence  thera 
in  the  month  of  November.  The  Mrs.  Trists  and  their  connec- 
tions are  established  there.  As  I  think  von  can  within  four  months 
inform  me  what  you  say  to  this,  I  will  keep  things  in  their  present 
state  till  the  last  day  of  August,  for  your  answer. 

The  late  change  in  the  ministry  I  consider  as  insuring  us  a  just 
settlement  of  our  differences,  and  we  ask  no  more.  In  IMr. 
Fox,  personaUy,  I  have  more  confidence  dian  in  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  founded  in  what,  through  unquestionable  channels, 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  his  honesty  and  his  good 
sense.  While  he  shall  be  in  the  administration,  my  reliance  on 
that  government  will  be  solid.  We  had  committed  ourselves  in  a 
line  of  proceedings  adapted  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and  hostility, 
before  we  heard  of  his  death,  which  self-respect  did  not  permit  us 
to  abandon  afterwards ;  and  the  late  unparalleled  outrage  on  us  at 
New  York,  excited  such  sentiments  in  die  public  at  large,  as  did 
not  permit  us  to  do  less  dian  has  been  done.  It  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  by  the  ministry  as  looking  towai  ds  them  at  all,  but  merely 
as  the  consequences  of  the  measures  of  their  predecessors,  which 
their  natiou  has  called  on  them  to  correct.  I  hope,  therefore,  tlie^' 
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will  come  to  just  amingenients.  No  tivo  oonntries  upon  'eaith 
Imve  so  many  points  of  common  interest  and  friendship;  and  fhm 
rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  i(  with  such  disfwsitiooSy 
they  break  them  asunder.  The  only  rivalry  diat  can  ansa,  is  on 
the  ocean.  En^and  may  by  petty  larceny  tfawardngs  check  us 
on  that  element  a  little,  but  nothing  she  can  do  will  retard  us  there 
one  year's  growth.  We  shall  be  si^ported  there  by  other  natiopSy 
and  thrown  mto  their  scale  to  make  a  part  of  the  great  counter-  . 
poise  to  her  navy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  just  to  us,  con- 
ciliatory, and  encourages  the  sentiment  of  family  feelings  and  con- 
duct, it  cannoC  fiul  to  befriend  the  security  of  both.  We  have  the 
seamen  and  materiab  lor  fi%  ships  of  the  line,  and  half  that  num- 
ber of  frigates,- and  were  France  to  give  us  the  money,  and  £ng-y 
land  the  dispositions  to  equip  diem,  they  would  give  to  England 
^serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from  which  they  are  sprung,  and  the 
school  in  which  they  have  been  taught,  and  added  to  tbe  effi>rts 
of  the  immensity  of  sea  coast  lately  united  under  one  power,  would 
leave  the  state  of  the  ocean  no  longer  problematical.  Were,  on 
the  other  hand,  England  to  give  the  money,  and  France  the  dis- 
positions to  place  us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole  world, 
out  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  might  be  our  joint  monojx)ly.  We 
wish  for  neither  of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice 
from  all  nations,  and  we  will  romain  upri;:litly  neutral  in  fact, 
though  leaning;  in  belief  to  tlie  opinion  than  an  English  ascendancy 
on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  than  that  of  France.  We  begin  to 
broach  the  idea  that  we  consider  the  whole  Gulf  Stream  as  of 
our  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruisins:  are  to  be  frowned  on 
for  the  present,  and  prohibited  so  soon  as  either  consent  or  lorcc 
will  permit  us.  We  shall  never  permit  another  privateer  to  cruise 
widiin  it,  and  shall  forbid  our  harbors  to  national  cruisers.  This 
is  essential  for  our  tranquillity  and  commerce.  Be  so  good  as  to 
have  the  inclosed  letters  tldivered,  to  present  me  to  your  family, 
and  be  assured  yourself  of  my  unalterable  friendship. 

For  fear  of  accidents  1  shall  not  make  ihe  unnecessary  addition 
of  my  name. 
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.  LETTER  XXXll. 

TO  GENERAL  SMITH. 

WMhiaftoii,  May  4, 1800. 

Dear  Sm, 

I  received  your  favor  covering  some  papers  from  General  Wil- 
kinson. 1  have  repented  but  of  one  appointment  there,  that  of 
Lucas,  whose  temper  I  sec  overrules  every  good  (juallty  and  every 
qualification  he  has.  Not  a  single  fact  has  appeared,  which  occa- 

.  sions  me  to  doubt  lliat  1  could  have  made  a  fitter  appointment 
tliau  General  Wilkinson.  One  qualm  of  principle  1  acknowledge 
1  do  feel,  I  mean  the  union  of  the  civil  and  military  authority. 
You  remember  that  when  I  came  into  office,  while  we  were  lodging 
together  at  Conrad's,  he  w  as  pressed  on  me  to  be  made  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  territory ;  and  that  I  refused  it  on  tl)at  very  principle. 
WJien  therefore,  the  House  of  Representatives  took  that  ground, 
1  was  not  insensible  to  its  having  some  weight.  But  in  the;  appoint- 
ment to  Liouisiana,  1  did  not  think  myself  departing  from  my  own 
principle,  because  I  consider  it  not  as  a  civil  government,  but 
merely  a  military  station.  The  legislature  had  sanctioned  that 
idea  by  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Commandant,  in  which 
were  completely  blended  the  civil  and  military  powers.  It  seemed, 
tlierefore,  that  the  Governor  should  be  in  suit  with  them.    I  ob- 

•  served  too,  that  die  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  very  day 
they  passed  die  stricture  on  this  union  of  authorities,  passed  a  bill 
making  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  commander  of  the  regular 
troops  which  should  at  any  time  be  within  his  government.  How- 
ever, 00  the  subject  of  General  Wilkinson  nothing  is  in  contem- 
pktion  at  this  time.  We  shall  see  what  turn  things  take  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Monroe  has  had  a 
second  conversation  with  Mr.  Fox,  which  gives  me  hopes  that  we 
shall  have  an  amicable  arrangement  with  that  government.  Ac- 
cept my  friendly  balutaaoiis,  and  a^sui^auces  of  great  esteem  and  * 
respect. 

Tu:  JEFkERSON. 
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LBTTSft  XXXIll. 


THOIUS  JBITBBSOil  TO  lUU  OICNIIS. 


Thomas  Jeflferacm  salutes  Mr.  Digges  wHh  iriendshqi  aod  re- 
specty  and  sends  hun  the  newspapers  received  last  n%ht.  He  b 
sony  that  only  the  ktler  pert  ol  the  particukr  publiMtloB  which 
Mr.  Digges  wished  to  seO)  b  in  them.  He  win  he  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Digges  and  hb  (fiends  on  the  fourth  of  July*  and  to  join  ia 
oongnrtubtions  on  the  return  of  the  day  which  diforced  us  from 
the  iblKes  and  crimes  of  Europe,  lirom  a  doUar  m  die  pound  ai 


Pitt's  admtnistratioii.  WetootshalTencomiterfiiOies;  hut  if  great, 
they  wiU  be  short,  if  loug,  they  will  he  light:  and  the  vigor  es  our 
country  will  get  the  hotter  of  them.  Mr.  Pitt's  follies  have  been 
great,  long,  and  mffided  on  a  body  emacbted  widi  age,  and  ex- 
hausted by  excesses  beyond  its  power  to  bear. 

J11I7 1,  leoe. 


Your  fiivor  of  June  the  2lst  has  been  duly  received.  We 
have  not  as  yet  heard  from  General  Skinner  on  die  subject  of  hb 
oflfoe.  Three  persons  are  proposed  00  the  oiost  respectable 
recommendations,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  equaSQr 
as  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  between  them.  But  it  shaH  he 
done  impartially*  I  smcerely  coMatulate  you  on  the  triumph  of 
republicanism  m  Massachusetts.  The  Hydra  of  federalism  has 
now  lost  an  hs  heads  but  two.  Connecticut  I  thmk  will  soon  fol- 
low Massadmsetls.  Delaware  will  probably  remam  what  it  ever 
has  been,  a  mere  counQr  of  Enghnd,  conquered  indeed,  and  held 
under  by  force,  but  always  disposed  to  counter-revolution.  I  speak 
of  its  inajority  only. 

Our  inifomiatidn  from  London  continues  to  give  us  hopes  of  an 
accommodatioo  there  on  both  the  pomts  of  ^accustomed  com- 
'  merce  and  impressment.'   In  thb  there  must  probably  be  some 
mutual  coneession,  beouise  we  camiol  exp^  to  obuun  every 
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TO  MB.  BIDWBLL. 
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timg  and  ykid  aolUag.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  such  an  ooq  as 
may  be  aooefHed,  The  arrival  of  the  Hornet  in  France  is  so 
tecmafy  known,  that  H  will  yet  be  some  time  before  we  leara  our 
prqaiMda  fbrn.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  here,  and 
made  pvofetaedly  lo  assassinate  that  negotiation  in  embryo,  if  the 
good  aeofle  of  fiuooapaite  should  prevail  over  bb  temper,  the 
prase&t  state  of  things  m  Europe  may  induoe  him  to  require  of 
Sfjab  that  she  should  do  us  justice  at  least.  Vm  he  should 

nherio  aell  U8 East  FkMnda,  we  have  no  rig^t  to iosist;  yet 
are  out  wantiog  oooauleniions  which  may  induee  hiQi  m 
wish  a  permanent  feundatiou  for  peace  laid  between  us.  In  Ais 
tnatyt  whatever  it  shidl  be^  our  old  enemies  the  federalists^  and 
their  new  friendsi  will  find  enough  to  carp  at.  This  is.a  thing  of 
OQuise».  and  1  should  suspect  error  where  they  found  no  mk* 
The  bumrd  feeds  on  canko  oidy.  Tbeir  rallying  point  is  *  war 
wUi  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance  with  Great  Uritain  f  and 
eveiy  thii^  is  wrmmc  with  them  which  checks  their  new  ardor  to 
be  fighdngfor  the  liberties  of  manidnd;  on  the  sea  alwigw  ex- 
cepted. There  one  nation  is  to  monopolise  all  the  liberdes  of 
the  others. 

I  leady  widi  extreme  regret,  the  expressions  of  an  inolinatkm 
on  your  part  to  retire  from  Congress.   I  will  not  say  that  thb  time^ 
more  than  all  others,  caUs  for  the  service  of  every  man ;  but  I 
will  say,  there  never  was  a  time  when  die  services  of  those  who 
possess  talents^  integrity,  firmness  and  sound  judgment,  were  more 
wanted  m  CoQgress.   Some  one  of  that  description  is  particularly 
wanted  to  take  the  lead  ip  the  House  of  Representatives^  to  coih* 
sider  the  busmess  of  the  nation  as  his  owif  business,  to  ttike  it  tip 
as  if  be  were  singly  charged  widi  it,  and  cany  it  throng.  I  do 
not  mean  Uiat  any  gentleman,  relinquishing  his  own  judgment, 
should  implicitly  support  all  the  measures  of  the  administratioQ; 
but  that,  where  he  does  not  disaporove  oi  them,  he  should  not 
watta  tiiem  to  go  off  in  sleep,  but  oriog  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  give  them  a  fiur  chance*   Where  he  disaj^ioves, 
he  win  of  course  leave  them  to  be  brought  fivward  by  those  who 
oQiiour  in  the  sentiment.   Shall  I  explam  my  idea  by  an  exam- 
ple? The  dassifioation  of  the  militia  was  communioalsd  to  Gene- 
ral Vamum  and  yourself  merely  as  a  propositioo,  whieb,  if  you 
approved,  it  was  trusted  you  would  support.   I  knew,  indeed,  that 
Genera]  Vamum  was  opposed  to  any  thing  which  ro%ht  break  up 
the  present  organixatkm  of  die  militia :  but  when  so  modified  as 
to  avoid  this,  I  thought  he  might,  perhaps,  be  reconciled  to  it.  As 
soon  ss  I  found  it  did  not  coincide  with  your  sentiments,  I  coukl 
not  wish  you  to  support  it ;  but  usbg  the  same  freedom  of  c^inion, 
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I  procured  it  to  be  brought  forward  elsewhere.  It  failed  fhoce 
also,  and  for  a  lime  perhaps,  may  not  prevail :  but  a  milida  can 
never  be  used  for  distant  service  on  any  other  plan ;  and  Bu(kia* 
paite  will  conquer  the  world,  if  they  do  not  learn  his  secret  of 
composing  armies  of  young  men  only,  whose  enthusiasm  and  health 
enable  diem  to  surmount  all  obstacles.  When  a  gentleman,  through 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  undertakes  to  do  the  public  business, 
v/B  know  that  we  shall  hear  the  cam  of  btckMlirs  eouoadlorB.  But 
we  never  heard  this  while  iho  dechdmer  wa»  himself  a  haitaain 
man,  as  he  culls  it,  hut  in  the  confidence  and*view8  of  the  admiiH 
istraiioDy  as  may  more  properly  and  respectfiiHy  he  said.  But  if 
die  memhers  are  to  know  nothing  but  what  is  important  enough 
to  he  put  imo  a  nuMie  message,  and  indifierent  enough  to  he 
made  known  to  all  the  world  $  if  the  executive  is  to  keep  all  other 
infeimation  to  himself,  and  the  House  to  plunge  on  m  the  dark,  it 
hecomes  a  govenmient  of  .chance  and  not  of  design.  The  in^ii* 
tation  was  one  of  those  artifices,  used  to  despoil  an  adversary  of 
his  most  e&etual  arms;  and  men  of  mind  wiU  place  diemselvee 
above  a  gabble  of  tUs  order.  The  last  session  of  Congress  was 
indeed  an  unea^  one  for  a  time:  hut  as  soon  as  die  memhers 
penetrated  into  me  views  of  those  who  were  taking  a  new  course, 
they  rallied  m  as  solid  a  phalanx  as  I  have  ever  seen  act  together* 
Indeed  I  have  never  seen  a  House  of  better  disposhi 
*  *  *  Perhaps  I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  with  so 
much  frankness;  hut  it  proceeds  firom  no  motive  which  has  not  a 
right  to  your  foigiveness.  Opportunities  of  candid  expfainadon 
are  so  selidom  affiirded  me,  that  1  most  not  lose  them  when  they 
occur.  ' 

The  infimnatkm  I  recehre  from  your  quiurter  agrees  with  that 
from  the  soodi;  diat  the  late  schism  has  made  not  the  smallest 
impression  on  die  public,  and  that  the  i^eders  are  obliged  to  give 
ID  It  dher  grounds  than  those  which  we  know  to  he  the  true  ones. 
AH  we  have  to  wish  is,  that  at  the  ensuing  sessbn,  evenr  one  may 
take  the  part  openly  which  he  secretly  befiriends.  1  recollect 
nodung  new  and  true,  worthy  communicating  to  you.  As  for  * 
what  is  not  true,  you  will  always  find  abundance  in  die  newspa- 
pers. Among  other  things,  are  those  perpetual  alarms  as  to  the 
Indians,  for  no  one  of  winch  has  there  ever  been  the  sfightest 
ground.  They  are  the  suggestions  of  hosdle  traders,  Bhnys 
wishing  to  embroil  us  with  the  Indians,  to  perpetuate  their  own 
extortionate  commerce.   I  salute  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Tb:  JsprBBSOV. 
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« 

TO  MR.  BOWDOIN. 

WMhiogton,  Jnlj  10»  1806. 

DSAH  SlB| 

I  bdieFe  that  when  you  left  America  the  invention  of  the  poly* 
graph  had  not  yet  reawd  Boston.  It  b  for  copying  with  one  pen 
while  yott  write  with  the  other,  and  without  the  least  additioDal 
embttrraanneDt  cr  exertion  to  the  writer.  I  think  it  the  finest  in« 
veation  of  the  present  age,  and  so  much  superior  to  the  copying 
macbine,  that  the  latter  inil  never  be  continued  a  day  by  any  one 
who  tciea  the  polygraph.  It  was  invented  by  a  Blr«  Ua^iddns,  of 
Frankfiwd,  near  Phindelphia,  who  is  now  in  Endand,  turning  it 
to  good  account  Knowings  that  you  are  m  the  habit  of  wiitbg 
much,  I  have  flattered  myself  that  I  could  add  acceptably  to  your 
daily  convenience  by  presendng  you  with  one  of  these  deli^tfiil 
machines.  I  have  accordingly  ^ad  one  made,  and  to  be  certam 
of  its  perfection  I  have  used  it  myself  some  weeks,  and  have  the 
satis&ctkm  to  find  it  the  best  one  I  have  ever  tried ;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years'  daily  use  of  them,  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
trying  several.  As  a  secretary,  which  copies  for  us  what  we  write 
without  the  power  of  revealing  it,  I  find  it  a  most  precious  posses- 
sion to  a  man  in  public  busmess.  I  inckise  directions  rar  un- 
paeldqg  and  ushig  the  machme  when  you  receive  it ;  but  the  ma- 
chine itself  must  await.a  special  and  sure  conveyance  under  the 
care  of  some  person  going  .to  Paris.  It  is  ready  pecked,  and  shall 
90  by  the  first  proper  conveyance. 

As  we  heard  two  or  three  weeks  ago  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Hornet  at  L'Orient,  We  are  anxiously  waiting  to  learn  firom  you 
the  first  iinpressions  on  her  misskn.  If  yoacan  succeed  in  pro* 
curing  us  Florida,  and  a  good  western  boundary,  it  will  fill  the 
.  American  mind  with  joy.  It  will  secure  to  our  fellow  citizens  one 
of  dieir  most  ardent  wishes,  a  long  peace  with  Spain  and  France. 
For  he  assured,  the  object  of  war  with  them  and  alliance  with 
England,  which,  at  the  last  session  of  Ckmgress,  drew  ofif  firom  the  - 
republican  band  about  half  a  dozen  of  its  members,  b- universal^, 
reprobated  by  our  native  citizens  from  north  to  south.  I  have 
never  seen  the  natk>n  stand  more  firm  to  its  principles,  or  rally  so 
firmly  to  its  constituted  authorities,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  oppo-> 
sitk»  to  them.  With  En^and,  I  think  we  shaO  cut  off  the  re- 
source of  impressing  our  seamen  to  fight  her  battlo^,  and  establiah 
the  invkihibiiity  of  our  fiag  in  its  commerce  with  her  enemies. 
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We  shall  thus  become  what  wc  smcerely  wish  to  he,  honestly  neo- 
tral,  aiul  trul)  uscl'ul  to  hoili  h<  lligerents.   To  tlie  one,  by  keeping 
open  a  market  for  tlie  consumption  of  her  manufactures,  w  hile  they 
are  excluded  from  all  the  countries  under  the  power  of  her  ene- 
mv ;  to  ilie  otlier,  by  securing  for  her  a  safe  carriage  of  all  her 
productioDS,  metropolitan  or  colonial,  while  her  own  means  are 
restrained  by  her  enemy,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  in 
Other  useful  pursuits.    We  are  certainly  more  useful  friends  to 
FVance  and  Spain  as  neutrals,  than  as  allies.    I  hope  they  will  be 
sensible  of  it,  and  by  a  wise  removal  of  all  grounds  of  future  mis- 
imderstanding  to  another  age,  enable  you  to  present  us  such  an 
•mmgement,  as  will  insure  to  our  fellow  citizens  long  and  perma- 
nent peace  and  friendship  with  them.  With  respect  to  our  western 
boundary,  your  instructions  will  be  your  guide.    1  will  only  add, 
as  A  comment,  to  them,  that  we  are  attached  to  the  retaining  the 
of  St  Bernard,  because  it  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
imNvtmiate  La  Sale,  was  the  cradle  of  Lonisiana,  and  more  »- 
eootestibly  covered  and  conveyed  to  ns  by  France,  mder  thtt 
name,  than  any  other  spot  m  the  coontiy.  This  w91  be  secwwl 
tt)  OS  by  takmg  for  our  western  boundary  the  Guadeloupe,  and 
fiom  Hs  head  around  die  sources  of  all  waters  eastward  of  it,  to  the 
highlands  emhradng  the  waters  running  hmo  the  Bfiaussippi. 
However,  aB  these  ^ings  I  presume  will  m  setded  before  you  re- 
ceive this^  and  I  hope  so  setded  as  to  ghre  peace  and  sadsfaetioa 
tDusaO. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  are  gieaier  than  have  ever  been  known, 
and  are  now  neaily  secured.  A  caterpillar  gave  for  a  fdiile  great 
alarmi  but  did  fittle  injury.  Of  tobacco,  not  half  a  crop  has  been 
planted  for  want  of  rain  ^  and  even  this  half,  wkfa  cotton  and  lii- 
man  com,  has  yet  many  chances  to  run. 

This  summer  will  place  our  hatbors  in  a  simation  to  mnintBin 
peace  and  order  within  them.  Hie  next,  or  certainly  the  one  lbl> 
bwing  that,  will  so  provide  them  with  gunboats  md  common  bai> 
teries,  as  to  be  hart  ^kitvlu.  Although  our  prospect  »  peace, 
our  policy  and  purpose  Is  to  provide  for  deience  by  all  thoae 
means  to  which  our  resources  are  competent. 

I  sakte  you  widi  friendshipi  and  assure  you  of  my  high  respect 
and  consideration. 

Tb:  JCTFEBSOlf. 
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L£TTER  XXXVI. 
TO    W.  A.  BUaWELL. 

MbiillMlio,  Se|>toab8f  17,  laOO. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  August  the  7th,  from  Liberty,  never  got  to  niy  hands 
till  the  9ih  instant.  About  the  same  time,  1  received  the  Enquirer 
in  which  Dccius  was  so  judiciously  answered.  The  writer  of  that 
paj^er  observed,  that  tlie  matter  of  Decius  consisted,  lirst  of  facts; 
secondly,  of  inferences  from  these  facts :  that  he  was  not  well  enough 
informed  to  afTirm  or  deny  his  facts,  and  he  therefore  examines 
his  inferences,  and  in  a  very  masterly  manner  shews  that  even 
were  his  facts  true,  the  reasonable  inierences  from  them  are  very 
different  from  those  drawn  by  Decius.  But  his  facts  arc  far  from 
truth,  and  should  be  corrected.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Madison 
and  General  Dcarborne  were  here  when  I  received  your  letter.  1 
therefore,  with  them,  took  up  Decius  and  read  him  deliberately; 
and  our  memories  aided  one  another  in  correcting  his  bold  and 
unauthorised  assertions.  I  shall  note  the  most  material  of  diem  in 
the  order  of  the  paper. 

1 .  It  is  grossly  false  that  our  ministers,  as  is  said  in  a  note,  had 
pn)posed  to  surrender  our  claims  to  compensation  for  Spanish 
spoliations,  or  even  for  F'rench.  Their  instructions  were  to  make 
no  treaty  in  which  Spanish  spoliations  were  not  provided  for;  and 
although  they  were  permitted  to  be  silent  as  to  French  spoliations 
carried  into  Spanish  ])orts,  they  were  not  expressly  to  abandon 
even  them.  2.  It  is  not  true  that  our  ministers,  in  agreeing  to  es- 
tablish the  Colorado  as  our  western  boundary,  hail  been  obliged 
to  exceed  the  auilioritv  of  dieir  instructions.  Althoujrh  we  con- 
sidered  our  liile  good  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  yet  in  projwrtion 
to  what  tliey  could  obtain  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  to 
relinquish  to  the  westward,  and  successive  sacrifices  were  marked 
out,  of  which  even  the  Colorado  was  not  the  last.  3.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Louisiana  treaty  was  antedated,  lest  Great  Britain 
rfiould  consider  our  supplying  her  enemies  with  money  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  After  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  were  finally 
agreed  to,  it  took  some  time,  perhaps  some  days,  to  make  out  all 
the  copies  in  the  very  splendid  manner  of  Buonaparte's  treaties. 
Whether  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  date  expressed,  was  the 
day  of  the  actual  compact,  or  that  on  which  it  was  signed,  our 
memories  do  not  enable  us  to  say.  If  the  former,  then  it  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  day  of  the  com|«ict  ;  if  the  latter, 
llien  it  was  postdated,  instead  of  bemg  unlcdaied.     The  luotive 
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decluatbn,  that  no  doubts  or  jeiloosiesy  wliieh  often  beget  the 
facts  they  fear^  may  find  a  momoat's  harbor  in  either  of  our  minds. 
I  have  so  much  relbnoe  on  the  superior  good  sense  and  candor 
of  all  those  associated  with  me,  as  to  be  satisfied  they  will  not 
sufier  either  firiend  or  foe  to  sow  tares  among  us.  Our  adminis- 
tration now  drawing  towards  a  close,  I  have  a  sublime  pleasure  in 
believing  it  will  be  distinguished  as  much  by  having  placed  itself 
above  aU  the  passions  which  could  disturb  its  harmony,  as  by  the 
great  operations  by  which  it  will  have  advanced  the  well-being  of 
the  nation. 

Accept  my  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  ray  con- 
stant and  unalterable  respect  and  attachment. 

Th:  Jeffebson. 


LETTKR  XXXVlll. 


.    TO  JOm  OICKANSON. 

WasbingtoB,  Jaavaiy  13, 1807. 

Mt  diab  and  antient  Friend, 

I  have  duly  received  your  &vor  of  the  Ist  instant,  and  am  ever 
thankful  for  communications  which  may  guide  me  in  the  duties 
which  I  wii^  to  perform  as  well  as  I  am  able.  It  is  but  too  true, 
tlmt  great  discontents  exist  in  the  territoiy  of  Orleans.  Those  of 
the  French  inhabitams  have  for  their  sources,  1.  the  prohibidon  of 
importing  slaves.  This  may  be  partly  removed  by  Congress  per- 
mitting them  to  receive  slaves  from  the  other  Sttites,  which,  by 
dividing  that  evil,  would  lessen  its  danger.  2.  The  administratioii 
of  jusdce  in  our  forms,  principles  and  language,  with  all  of  wliiob 
they  are  unacquainted,  and  are  the  more  abhorrent,  because  of 
the  enormous  expense,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  oorrupuoii  of 
bankrupt  and  greedy  lawyers,  who  have  gone  there  from  tne  Udh 
ted  States  and  engrossed  the  practice.  3.  The  call  on  them  by 
the  hnd  commissioners  to  produce  the  titles  of  their  hnds.  The 
object  of  this  is  reaHy  to  record  and  secure  thi»r  rights.  But  as 
many  of  them  hold  on  rights  so  antient  that  the  tide  papers  are 
lost,  diey  expect  the  land  is  to  be  taken  from  them  wherever  thc^- 
cannot  produce  a  regular  deductkm  of  title  in  writing.  In  this 
they  wiU  be  imdeceived  by  the  final  result,  which  will  evince  to 
them  a  liberal  dis^^ositkm  of  the  government  towards  diem.  Among 
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the  American  inhabitants  it  is  tlie  old  division  of  federalists  and  re- 
publicans. The  former  are  as  hostile  there  as  they  are  every 
where,  and  arc  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy.  They  have 
been  long  endeavoring  to  batter  down  the  Governor,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  firm  republican.  There  were  characters  superior  to 
him,  whom  I  wished  to  appoint,  but  they  refused  die  office  :  I 
know  no  better  man  who  would  accept  of  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  to  turn  him  out  for  one  not  belter.  But  it  is  the  second 
cause,  above  mentioned,  which  is  deep  seated  and  permanent.  The 
French  members  of  the  legislature,  being  ilie  majority  in  both 
Houses,  lately  passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  civil,  or  French 
laws,  should  be  the  laws  of  their  land,  and  enumerated  about  fifty 
folio  volumes,  in  Latin,  as  the  depositories  of  these  laws.  The 
Governor  negatived  tlie  act.  One  of  the  Houses  thereupon  pass- 
ed a  vote  for  self-dissolution  of  the  legislature  as  a  useless  body, 
which  failed  in  the  other  House  by  a  single  vote  only.  They  se- 
parated, however,  and  have  disseminated  all  the  discontent  diey 
could.  I  propose  to  the  members  of  Congress  in  conversation, 
tlic  enlisting  thirty-thousand  volunteers,  Americans  by  birUi,  to  be 
carried  at  the  public  expense,  and  settled  immediately  on  a  bounty 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  each,  on  the  west  side  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  on  the  condition  of  giving  two  years  of  military 
service,  if  tliat  country  should  be  attacked  within  seven  years. 
The  defence  of  the  country  would  thus  be  placed  on  the  spot,  and 
die  additional  number  would  entitle  the  territory  to  become  a 
State,  would  make  ihc  majority  American,  and  make  it  an  Ame- 
rican instead  of  a  French  State.  This  would  not  sweeten  the  pill 
to  the  French ;  but  in  making  that  acquisition  we  had  some  view 
to  our  own  good  as  well  as  theirs,  and  I  believe  the  greatest  good 
of  both  will  be  promoted  by  whatever  will  amalgamate  us  together. 

1  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedium 
will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  IVIine  has  yet  two  years  to  endure. 
J  am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more  good  than  many 
others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it.  To  myself,  per- 
sonally, it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery,  and  daily  loss  of 
friend^  E\  ury  office  becoming  vacant,  every  appointment  made, 
me  donne  un  ingrat,  t  t  cviU  enncmis.  My  only  consolation  is  in 
the  belief  that  my  fellow  citizens  at  large  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions.  1  will  certainly  endeavor  to  merit  the  continuance  of 
that  L';()od  will  which  follows  well  intended  actions,  and  their  appro- 
bation will  he  die  dearest  reward  1  can  carry  into  retirement. 

rjfxl  liless  you,  my  excellent  friend,  and  give  you  yet  many 
healthy  and  happy  years. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

VOL. IV.  9 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO  WILSON  NiCUOUkS. 

Washington,  Fobruorj^  28, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  January  the  20th  was  received  in  due  time.  But 
siirh  has  hcen  ilie  constant  pressure  of  business,  that  it  has  been 
out  of  my  power  to  answer  it.  Indeed,  the  subjects  of  it  would  be 
almost  beyond  the  extent  ol  a  letter,  and  us  I  hope  to  see  you  er« 
loni;  at  Monticello,  it  ran  then  be  more  effectually  done  verbally. 
Let  me  observe,  however,  generally,  that  it  is  imi)ossible  for  my 
friends  ever  to  render  me  so  acceptable  a  favor,  as  by  communi- 
caung  to  me,  without  reserve,  facts  and  oj)inions.  I  liave  none  of 
that  sort  of  self-love  which  winces  at  it;  indeed,  both  self-love  and 
ihc  desire  to  do  wliat  is  best,  stronuly  invite  unreserved  communi- 
cation. There  is  one  subject  wiiich  will  not  admit  a  delay  till  I 
see  you.  INIr.  T.  M.  Randolph  is,  1  believe,  determined  to  retire 
from  Congress,  and  it  is  strongly  his  wish,  and  that  of  all  here, 
that  you  sliould  take  his  place.  Never  did  tiie  calls  of  jKitriotisin 
more  loudly  assail  you  than  at  this  moment.  Alter  excepting  the 
federalists,  who  will  be  twenty-seven,  and  the  little  band  of 
schismatics,  who  will  be  d)ree  or  four  (all  tongue),  the  residue  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  as  well  disposed  a  body  of  men 
as  1  ever  saw^  collected.  But  there  is  no  one  whose  talcrus  and 
standing,  taken  together,  have  weight  enough  to  give  him  the  lead. 
The  consecjuence  is,  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  undertake  to  do 
the  public  business,  and  it  remains  undone.  Wwc  vou  here,  the 
whole  would  rally  round  you  in  an  instant,  and  w  illingly  co-oj)eralo 
in  whatever  is  for  the  public  good.  Nor  would  it  require  you  to 
undertake  drudgery  in  the  House.  There  are  enouirh,  able  and 
willmg  to  do  that.  A  rallying  point  is  all  that  is  wanting.  Let 
me  beseech  you  dien  to  offer  yourself.  You  never  will  haveitso 
much  in  your  |K)wer  again  to  render  such  eminent  service. 

Accept  my  affectiouate  sulutaiioos  aud  aigh  esteem. 

Tu:  Jkfferson. 
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LETTER  XL. 

TO  JAMES  MONBOE. 

WasbiDgton,  Mueh  81|  1807. 

Dear  S11I9 

A  copy  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  came  to  Mr.  Erskine's 
hands  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  Congress,  which  he  imme- 
diately communieated  to  us ;  .and  since  that  Mr.  Purviance  has 
•irived  witb  an  original.  Oa  the  subject  of  it  you  will  receive  a . 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  about  this  date,  and  one 
more  In  detail  hereafter.  I  should  not  have  mtten,  but  that  I 
'  perceive  unoommon  eflbrts,  and  with  uncommon  wickedness,  are 
makmg  by  the  federal  papers  to  produce  mischief  between  myself 
permaDy,'and  our  negotfators ;  and  also  to  Irritate  the  Britiflh 
government,  by  putting  a  theosand  speeches  into  my  mouth,  not 
one  word  of  which  I  ever  uttered.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
safe  to  guard  you,  by  stating  the  view  which  wc  have  given  out  on 
the  subject  of  the  treaty,  in  conversation  and  otherwise ;  for  ours, 
as  you  know,  is  a  government  which  will  not  lolernte  the  being 
kept  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  especially  00  a  subject  so  interesting 
as  this  treaty.  We  immediately  stated  in  conversatkm,  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  others,  that  having,  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived in  January, perceived  that  oiu*  ministers  might  sign  a  treaty 
not  providing  satisfactorily  against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
we  had,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  informed  you,  that  should  such 
an  one  have  been  forwarded,  it  could  not  be  ratified,  an()  recora- 
mentling,  therefore,  that  you  should  resume  noL^otintions  for  insert- 
ing an  article  to  that  cfTect ;  that  wc  should  hold  the  treaty  in  sus- 
pense until  we  could  learn  from  you  the  result  of  our  instructions, 
which  probably  would  not  be  till  summer,  and  then  decide  on  the 
question  of  callini:;  the  Senate.  We  observed,  too,  that  a  written 
declaration  of  the  British  commissioners,  p\  vn  in  at  the  tiu^c  of 
signature,  would  of  itself,  unless  withdrawn,  ])rcvent  the  accept- 
ance of  any  treaty,  hecause  its  eflbct  was  to  leave  us  bound  by 
the  treaty,  and  themselves  totally  unbound.  This  is  the  statement 
we  have  giveu  out,  an<l  noihini:  more  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty 
has  been  made  known.  Hut  depend  on  it,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it 
will  be  considered  as  a  hard  treaty  when  it  is  known.  The  British 
commissioners  appear  to  have  screwed  cverv  article  as  far  as  it 
Would  bear,  to  have  taken  every  thine;,  and  yielded  nothing.  Take 
out  the  eleventh  article,  and  tiie  evil  of  all  the  others  so  much 
overweighs  the  good,  iliat  we  slwuld  be  glad  10  espunge  the^ 
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whole.  And  even  the  eleventh  ardde  admits  odjr  that  we  may 
enjoy  our  right  to  the  indirect  colonial  trade,  duming  the  pruent 
hoit%Utie$*  If  peace  is  made  this  year,  and  war  resumed  the 
next)  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  is  gone,  and  yet  we  are  bound 
for  ten  years,  to  pass  no  non-importation  or  non-intercourse  laws, 
nor  take  any  other  measures  to  restrain  the  unjust  pretensions  and 
practices  of  the  British.  But  on  this  you  will  bear  iirom  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  If  the  treaty  cannot  be  put  into  an  acceptable 
ffurm,  then  the  next  best  thin^  is  to  b^ck  out  of  the  negotiatioo  as 
well  as  we  can,  letdng  that  die  away  insensibly;  but,  in  the  mean 
tmie,  agreeing  informally,  that  both  parties  shall  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  preserve  that  lirieDdly  understanding 
which  we  so  sincerely  desire,  until  the  one  or  the  other  may  be 
disposed  to  yield  the  points  wliich  dhfide  us.  This  will  leave  you 
to  follow  your  desire  of  coming  home,  as  soon  as  you  see  that  the 
amendment  of  the  treaty  is  desperate.  The  power  of  continuing 
the  negotiations  will  pass  over  to  Mr.  Pinckn^,  who,  by  procras-  ' 
tinations,  can  let  it  die  away,  and  give  us  time,  the  most  precious 
of  all  things  to  us.  The  government  of  New  Orleans  is  still 
without  such  a  head  as  I  wish.  Tiie  salary  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars  is  too  small;  but  I  am  assured  the  Orleans  legislature  would 
make  it  adequate,  would  you  accept  it.  It  is  the  second  office  in 
the  United  States  in  importance,  and  l  am  still  in  hopes  you  will 
accept  it.  It  is  ini])(  )s>ible  to  let  you  stay  at  home  while  the  public 
has  so  much  need  of  talents.  I  am  wTiting  under  a  severe  in- 
disposition of  periodical  headach,  without  scarcely  command 
enough  of  my  mind  to  know  what  I  write.  As  a  part  of  this  letter 
concents  Mr.  Pinckney  as  well  as  yourself,  be  so  good  as  to  com- 
municate so  much  of  It  to  him ;  and  with  my  best  respects  to  him, 
to  Mrs.  Monroe  and  your  daughter,  be  assured  yourself,  in  all 
cases,  of  my  constant  and  af^tionate  friendship  and  attachment. 

Tb:  JEFFERS0I7. 


LETTER  XI4I. 
M.  LE  CUMTE  DIODATI. 

Wuhinglon,  Mueh  29,  1807. 

Mv  Dear  and  Antient  Friend, 

Your  letter  of  August  the  20th  reached  me  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary. It  inclosed  a  duplicate  of  that  written  from  Bnniswick  five 
jreais  before,  but  which  I  never  received,  or  had  notice  of,  but  by 
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this  duplicate.  Be  assured,  nqr  friend^  that  I  was  incapable  of 
such  negligence  towards  you,  as  a  failure  to  answer  it  would  have 
impfied.  it  would  illy  luive  accorded  with  those  sentiments  of 
inendship  I  entertained  for  you  at  Paris,  and  which  neither  dme 
nor  distance  has  lessened.  I  often  pass  in  review  the  many 
happy  hours  I  spent  with  Madame  Duxlati  and-^yourself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seme,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  and  I  count  them  among 
the  most  ^easbg  i  enjc^d  in  France.  Those  were  indeed  days 
of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  They  had  begun  to  doud  a  little 
before  I  left  you ;  but  I  had  no  apprehension  that  the  tempest,  of 
which  I  saw  the  beginning,  was  to  spread  over  such  an  extent  of 
space  and  time*  1  have  often  thought  of  you  with  anxiety,  and 
wished  to  know  how  you  weathered  the  storm,  and  into  what  piort 
you  had  retired.  The  letters  now  received  give  me  the  first  in- 
formation, and  I  sincerely  felicitate  you  on  your  safe  and  quiet 
retreat  Were  I  in  £urope,  pax  et  panu  would  certainly  be  my 
motto.  Wars  and  contentbns,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  histoiy 
with  more  matter.  But  more  bJest  is  that  nation  whose  silent 
course  of  happiness  furnishes  nothing  for  history  to  say.  This  is 
what  I  ambition  for  my  own  country,  and  what  it  has  fortunately 
enjoyed  now  upwards  of  twenqr' years,  while  Europe  has  been  in 
constant  volcanic  eruption.  I  again,  my  friend,  repeat  my  joy 
that  you  have  escapra  6ie  overwhelming  torrent  of  its  lava. 

At  the  end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years  are  yet  to 
come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  cbse  my  days 
on  my  patrimony  of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I 
liave  hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health;  but  the  weight  of  public 
business  begins  to  be  too  heavy  for  me,  and  1  long  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  rural  life,  among  my  books,  my  farms  and  my  family. 
Havbg  performed  my  quadragena  stipendia,  I  am  entitled  to  my 
discbarge,  and  should  be  sorr}',  indeed,  that  others  should  be 
sooner  sensible  than  myself  when  1  ought  to  ask  it.  I  have, 
therefore,  requested  my  fellow  cidzens  to  think  of  a  successor  for 
roe,  to  whom  I  shall  deliver  the  public  concerns  wid)  greater  joy 
than  I  received  them.  I  have  the  consolation  too  of  having  added 
notbbg  to  my  private  fortune,  during  my  public  service,  and  of 
retiring  with  hands  as  clean  as  they  are  empty.  Pardon  roe 
these  egoisms,  which,  if  ever  excusable,  are  so  when  writing  to  a 
friend  to  whom  our  concerns  are  not  uninteresting.  I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  hear  of  your  health  and  happiness,  and  having  been 
out  of  the  way  of  hearing  of  any  of  our  cotemporaries  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  at  Paris,  any  details  of  tlieir  subsequent  history 
which  you  will  favor  me  with^  will  be  thankfully  received.  I 
pray  you  to  make  my  friendly  reqpects  acceptable  to  Madame  la 
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Cknnteflse  Diodati,  to  assure  M .  Troochb  of  mj  eoDtimied  esteem, 
and  to  accept  yoiirself  my  aflectiooate  salutatioDS,  and  assurances 
of  constant  attachment  and  respect. 

Th:  JEircBsoir. 


LBTTBE  XLII. 

TO  mu  BOWDOIN. 

Waihingtoii,  April  9, 1807. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  wrote  }  ou  on  the  fMi  of  July  hut ;  but  neither  your  letter  of 
October  the  20th,  nor  that  of  November  the  15th  mentkming  die  . 
receipt  of  it,  I  fear  it  has  miscarried.  I  therefore  now  inclose 
a  duplicate.  As  that  was  to  go  under  cover  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  despatches  by  any  vessel  gobg  from  our  distant 
ports,  I  retained  the  polygraph  therein  mentioned  for  a  safer  con- 
veyance. None  sucli  has  pccurred  till  now,  that  the  United 
States  armed  brig  the  Wasp,  on  her  way  to  the  Mediterranean  is  to 
touch  at  Falmouth,  with  despatches  mr  oar  nunisters  at  Loadoo, 
and  at  Brest,  with  others  for  yourself  and  CSeneral  Armstrong. 

You  heard  in  due  time  from  Laondon  of  the  signature  of  a  vntHf 
there  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  a  letteif 
we  received  in  January  from  our  ministers  at  London,  we  found 
they  were  making  up  their  minds  jto  sign  a  trea^,  in  which  no 
provision  was  made  against  tbiLimpressment  of  our  seamen,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  note  re<jdved  m  the  course  of  their 
correspondence,  from  the  Britiab^  negotiators,  assuring  them  of  the 
discretion  with  which  imp^tements  sboidd  be  conducted,  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  covenant  only  by  inferences,  against 
which  its  omission  in  the  treaty  was  a  strong  inference ;  and  in  its 
terms  totally  unsatisfactory.  By  a  letter  of  February  the  3rd, 
they  were  immediately  informed  that  no  treaty,  not  containing  a 
satisfactory  ardcle  on  that  head,  would  be  ratified,  and  desiring 
them  to  resume  the  negodations  on  that  pomt.  The  treaty  havmg 
come  to  us  actually  in  the  inadmissihie  shape  apprehended,  we, 
of  course,  hold  it  up  until  we  know  the  resuk  of  the  instructions 
of  February  the  3rd.  I  have  but  little  expectatbn  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  will  retire  from  their  habitual  wrongs  in  the  im- 
pressment of  our  seamen,  and  am  certam,  that  without  that,  we 
will  never  tie  up  our  hands  by  treaty,  from  *  the  right  of  ^Mcnog  a 
aoD-iiDiiortatioii  or  noiHDieicoune  act,  to  make  k  bmMvest  to 
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become  just.  This  may  bring  on  a  war  of  commercial  restric- 
tions. To  shew,  however,  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  conci- 
liation, 1  have  suspended  the  non-importation  act.  This  slate  of 
things  sliould  be  understood  at  Paris,  and  every  effort  used  on 
your  part  to  accommodate  our  differences  with  Spain,  under  the 
auspices  of  France,  with  whom  it  is  all  important  that  we  should 
stand  in  terms  of  the  strictest  cordiality.  In  fact,  we  are  to  de- 
pend on  her  and  Russia  for  the  establishment  of  neutral  rights  by 
liie  treaty  of  peace,  among  which  should  be  that  of  taking  no  per- 
sons by  a  belligerent  out  of  a  neutral  ship,  unless  they  be  the  sol- 
diers of  an  enemy.  Never  did  a  nation  act  towards  another  w  ith 
more  perfidy  and  injustice  dian  Spain  has  constantly  practised 
against  us  :  and  if  we  have  kept  our  hands  off  of  her  till  now,  it 
has  been  purely  out  of  respect  to  France,  and  from  the  value  we 
set  on  tlie  friendship  of  France.  We  expect,  dierefore,  from  the 
friendship  of  the  Eniperor,  that  he  will  either  compel  Spain  to  do 
us  justice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  We  ask  but  one  month  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

No  better  proof  of  the  good  faitli  of  the  United  States  could 
Lave  been  given,  than  the  vigor  with  which  we  have  acted,  and 
the  expense  incurred,  in  suppressing  ilie  enterprise  meditated  late- 
ly by  Burr  against  Mexico,  million gh  at  first,  he  proposed  a 
separation  of  the  western  country,  and  on  that  ground  received 
encouragement  and  aid  from  Yrnjo,  according  to  the  usual  spirit  of 
his  government  towards  us,  yet  he  very  early  saw  that  the  fidelity 
of  the  western  country  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  turned  himself 
wholly  losvards  Mexico.  And  so  popular  is  an  enterprise  on  that 
country  in  this,  that  we  had  only  lo  lie  still,  and  he  would  have 
had  followers  enougli  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  ^lexico  in  six 
weeks.  You  have  doubtless  seen  ray  several  messages  to  Con- 
gress, which  give  a  fiiiihful  narrative  of  that  conspiracy.  Burr 
himself,  after  being  disarmed  by  our  endeavors  of  all  his  followers, 
escaped  from  the  custody  of  the  court  of  Mississippi,  but  was  ta- 
ken near  F^ort  Sloddarl,  making  his  way  to  Mobile,  by  some  coun- 
try people,  who  brought  him  on  as  a  })risoner  to  Richmond,  where 
he  is  now  under  a  course  for  trial.  Hitlierto  we  have  believed  our 
law  to  be,  that  suspicion  on  probable  grounds  was  sufficient  cause  to 
commit  a  |)erson  for  trial,  allowing  lime  to  collect  witnesses  till  the 
trial.  But  the  judges  here  have  decided,  that  conclusive  evidence 
of  guilt  must  be  ready  in  the  moment  of  arrest,  or  they  will  dis- 
charge the  malefactor.  If  this  is  still  insisted  on.  Burr  will  be 
discharged  ;  because  his  crimes  having  been  sown  from  Maine, 
tlirough  the  whole  line  of  the  western  waters,  to  New  Orleans,  we 
cannot  bring  the  witnesses  here  under  four  months.    The  fact  is. 
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that  the  federalists  make  Burr's  cause  their  own,  and  exert  their 
wliole  influence  to  shield  him  from  punishment,  as  they  did  the 
adherents  ot"  Miranda.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  federalism  is 
still  predominant  in  our  judiciary  department,  which  is  conse- 
quently in  opposition  to  tlie  legi^ative  and  executive  branches, 
iad  is  able  to  baffle  their  measures  often. 
.  Accept  my  (neiidly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great  esteem 
and  respect. 

Tb:  Jeitbrson. 


LETTER  ZLIII. 

TO  WILLIAM  B.  GILES. 

Montieello,  AprU  SO,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  Gdi  instanty  OD  the  snhjcct  of  Burr's  ofienceSy 
was  received  only  four  days  nj^o.  That  tliere  should  be  anxiety 
and  douht  in  tbe  public  mind,  in  the  present  defective  state  of  the 
proof,  b  not  wonderful ;  and  this  1^  been  sedulously  encouraged 
oy  the  tricks  of  the  judges  to  force  trials  before  it  is  possible  to 
collect  the  evidence,  dispersed  through  a  line  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  Maine  to  Orleans.  The  federalists,  too,  give  all  their 
aid,  making  Burr's  cause  their  ovm,  mortified  only  that  he  did 
not  se[)arate  die  Union  or  overturn  the  government,  and  proving, 
that  had  he  had  a  little  dawn  of  success,  they  would  have  joined 
him  to  introduce  his  ohject,  ihinr  favorite  monarchy,  as  they  would 
any  other  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  who  could  rid  them  of  this 
iiateful  republic  for  any  odier  government  in  e\chnn[[;e. 

The  first  ground  of  complaint  was  the  supine  inallenlion  of  the 
a(hnlnisirati()n  to  a  treason  slaikiiiii;  through  th«'  l;ind  in  open  day. 
The  present  one,  that  they  have  cru.shed  it  before  it  was  ripe  for 
execution,  so  that  no  overt  acts  can  he  produced.  Tiiis  last  may 
be  true  ;  though  I  believe  it  is  not.  Our  information  havini^  becrr 
chiefly  by  way  of  letter,  we  do  not  know  of  a  certainty  yet  what 
will  be  proved.  We  have  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  through  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  has  been  die  scene  of  these  transactions,  to 
be  able  to  prove  to  the  courts,  if  they  will  give  lime,  or  to  the 
public  by  way  of  counnunicaiion  to  Congress,  what  the  real  facts 
have  been.  For  obtaininu;  this,  we  are  obliged  to  apj)eal  to  die 
patriotism  of  particular  persons  in  difTcrenl  places,  of  whom  we  •  • 
liavu  ruijuesicii  to  make  the  inquiry  in  tlicir  ueighborhuod,  and  on 
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such  information  as  shall  be  voluntarily  offered.  Aided  by  no 
process  or  facilities  from  the  federal  courts,  but  frowned  on  by 
their  new  born  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  those  whom  we  would  not 
permit  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  their  country,  we  can  expect 
no  revealments  from  the  accomplices  of  the  chief  offender.  Of 
treasonable  intentions,  the  judges  have  been  obliged  to  confess 
there  is  probable  appearance.  What  loophole  they  will  find  in  the 
case,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  we  cannot  foresee.  Eaton,  Stoddart, 
Wilkinson,  and  two  others  whom  I  must  not  name,  will  satisfy  the 
world,  if  not  tlie  judges,  of  Burr's  guilt.  And  I  do  suppose  the  follow- 
ing overt  acts  will  be  proved.  1 .  The  enlistment  of  men,  in  a  regular 
way.  2.  The  regular  mounting  of  guard  round  Blannerhassett's 
island  when  they  expected  Governor  Tiffin's  men  to  be  on  them, 
modo  guerrino  arraicUi.  3.  The  rendezvous  of  Burr  with  his 
men  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  4.  His  letter  to  the  acting 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  holding  up  the  prospect  of  civil  war.  5. 
His  capitulation  regularly  signed  with  the  aids  of  the  Governor, 
as  between  two  independent  and  hostile  commanders. 

But  a  moment's  calculation  will  shew  that  this  evidence  cannot 
be  collected  under  four  months,  probably  five,  from  the  moment 
of  deciding  when  and  where  the  trial  shall  be.  I  desired  Mr. 
Rodney  expressly  to  inform  the  Chief  Justice  of  this,  inofficially. 
But  Mr.  Marshall  says,  *  more  than  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  necessity  of 
proving  the  overt  acts,  if  they  exist.  Why  are  they  not  proved.' 
In  what  terms  of  decency  can  we  speak  of  this  ?  As  if  an  express 
could  go  to  Natchez,  or  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  and  return  in 
five  weeks,  to  do  which  has  never  taken  less  than  twelve.  Again,  *  if, 
io  November  or  December  last,  a  body  of  troops  had  been  assem- 
bled on  the  Ohio,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  affidavits  estab- 
lishing the  fact  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  last  of  March  ?' 
But  I  ask  the  Judge  where  they  should  have  been  lodged  P  At 
Frankfort  ?  at  Cincinnati  ?  at  Nashville  ?  St.  Louis  ?  Natchez  ? 
New  Orleans  ?  These  were  the  probable  places  of  apprehension 
and  examination.  It  was  not  known  at  Washington  till  the  26th 
of  March  that  Burr  would  escape  from  the  western  tribunals,  be 
retaken  and  brought  to  an  eastern  one  :  and  in  five  days  after 
(neither  five  months  nor  five  weeks  as  the  Judge  calculated^  he 
says,  it  is  *  imjwssible  to  suppose  the  affidavits  could  not  have  been 
'obtained.'  Where?  At  Richmond  he  certainly  meant,  or  meant 
.only  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  But  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  to  be  perverted  which  would  bear  on  the  favorite 
^  offenders  who  endeavdr  to  overturn  iliis  odious  republic.  '  I  un- 
derstand,' says  the  Judge,  ^probable  cause  of  guilt  to  be  a  case 
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made  out  by  /^roo/* furnishing  good  reason  to  believe,'  &lc.  Speaking 
as  a  lawyer,  lieniusi  mean  legal  proof,  i.  e.  proof  on  oath,  at  least. 
Hut  this  is  confounding  probalnlUy  and  proof.  We  had  always 
before  understood  that  where  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve guilt,  the  ofiender  must  be  put  on  his  trial.  That  guilty  in- 
tentions were  probable,  the  Judge  believod.  And  as  to  the  own 
acts,  were  not  the  baodle  of  letters  of  mlbriiiatiaii  in  Mr.  Rodney's 
iHBidfl,  the  letMTs  and  factt  pohfished  m  the  local  newspapers, 
Bon's  /light,  and  the  universal  belief  or  rumor  of  his  guilt,  probahle 
ground  for  presumiog  the  facts  of  enlistinent,  military  guard,  ren- 
deivous)  threat  of  civil  war^  or  capitulation^  so  as  to  put  him  oa 
trial?  Is  there  a  candid  man  in  the  United  States  who  does  not 
believe  some  one,  if  not  all,  of  these  overt  acts  lo  have  taken 
fbce? 

If  there  ever  had  been  an  instance  in  tins  or  the  preceding  ad- 
ministrations, of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles  of  law  as  to 
oondemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  republican  offender,  I  should  have 
jndged  them  in  the  present  case  with  more  charity.  All  this,  how- 
ever, will  work  well.  The  nation  will  judge  both  the  offiuider  and 
judges  for  themselves.  If  a  member  of  Uie  executive  or  legisla- 
ture does  wrong,  the  day  is  never  far  distant  when  the  people  will 
remove  him.  They  wdl  see  then  and  amend  the  error  m  our 
constitution,  which  makes  any  branch  independent  of  the  nation. 
They  will  see  that  one  of  die  great  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  government,  setting  itse  lf  in  opposition  to  tlie  other  two,  and 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  proclaims  impunity  to  that 
class  of  offenders  which  endeavors  to  pverturn  the  constitution, 
and  arc  themselves  protected  in  it  by  the  constitution  itself: 
for  impeachment  is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried  again.  If 
tlieir  protection  of  Burr  produces  this  amendment,  it  will  do  more 
good  than  his  condemnation  would  have  done.  Against  Burr, 
personally,  I  never  had  one  hostile  sentiment.  I  never  in- 
deed thought  him  an  honest,  frank-denling  man,  but  considered 
him  as  a  ci-ooked  gun,  or  other  |)erverte(l  machine,  whose  aim  or 
shot  you  could  never  be  sure  of.  Still,  while  he  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  respect  in  him 
their  confidence,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  deserved  it  :  and  if  his 
punishment  can  be  commuted  now  for  an  useful  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  I  shall  rejoice  in  it.  My  sheet  beinc;  full,  I  perceive 
it  is  high  time  to  offer  you  my  friendly  salutations,  and  assure  you 
of  my  constant  and  ulibcliouate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  J£FF£BS0N. 
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L£TT£Jl  XLIV. 
'    TO  GEORGE  HAY. 

Wasbingtotti  June  2,  1607.  . 

Dbab  Sir, 

While  Burr's  case  is  dcpendins;  before  llie  court,  1  will  irouble 
you  from  time  to  time  wiili  what  occurs  to  me.  1  observe  that  liie 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  has  been  cited,  and  1  think  it  mate- 
rial to  stop  at  the  threshold  the  citing  that  ease  as  authority,  and 
to  have  it  denied  to  he  law.  1.  Because  the  judges,  in  the  outset, 
disclaimed  all  cognizance  of  the  case  ;  aliiiough  they  then  went  on 
to  say  what  would  have  been  Uicir  opinion,  had  they  bad  cogni- 
sance of  it.  This  then  was  confessedly  an  extrajudicial  opinion, 
and  as  such  ti£  no  authority*  Because,  had  it  heen  jitdioiB% 
pronoonced,  it  would  have  been  against  kw;  for  to  a  coamuBBkMi, 
a  deed,  a  bond,  Mimrif  is  essential  to  give  validi^*  Und,  thaiw- 
Ibie,  the  commisrion  is  defivered  out  of  the  haads  of  the  exeev- 
isve  and  his  agents,  it  b  not  his  deed.  He  may  withhold  or  oa»- 
eel  it  atpleasiure,  as  he  might  his  private  deed  in  the  same  titiii- 
tioo.  The  consdtution  intended  thai  the  three  great  branches  of 
die  government  dwold  be  co-ordinate,  and  independent  of  eaoh 
odier.  As  to  acts,  dierefore,  which  are  to  be  done  by  ehhery  it 
has  given  no  contnrf  to  another  braoch.  A  judge,  I  presume, 
cannot  ait  on  a  bench  widnnt  acommissioD,  or  a  record  of  a-eooi- 
mission :  and  the  constitntion  Inving  given  to  the  judiciary  branch 
DO  means  ttf  oompelfing  the  ezecudve  either  to  cfeliser  a  comraii- 
aion,  or  to  make  a  recwd  of  it,  shews  it  did  not  intend  to  ffm  ibe 
judiciary  that  control  over  the  execudve,  but  diat  it  shoold  roRMni 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  do  it  or  not.  Where  different 
branches  have  to  act  in  f  heir  respective  lines,  finally  and  Without 
appeal,  under  any  law,  they  may  give  to  it  different  and  opposite 
constructbns.  Thus  in  the  case  of  William  Smith,  the  House  of 
Representatives  determined  he  Was  a  citizen,  and  in  the  case  of 
William  Duane  (precisely  the  same  in  every  material  circum- 
statice)  the  judges  determined  he  was  no  citizen.  In  the  cases 
c^Callendar  and  others,  the  judges  determined  the  sedition  act 
was  valid  under  the  constitution,  and  exercised  their  regular 
powers  of  sentencing  them  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  But  the 
executive  determined  that  the  sedition  act  was  a  nullity  under  the 
constitution,  and  exercised  his  regular  power  of  prohibiting  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  of  executing  the  real  law, 
which  protected  the  acts  of  the  defendants.  From  these  difTer- 
eal  constructions  of  tho  same  act  by  diflfereni  bnmchesi  leas  jnisr 
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chief  arises,  than  fix>m  giving  to  any  one  of  tbem  a  control  over 
the  others.  The  executive  and  Senate  act  on  the  ooosintction, 
that  until  delivery  from  the  exeomive  depamiieDt»  a  oomminiQO 
is  in  their  posaesooQ  and  withm  didr  li^tnil  pewer ;  and  in  cases 
of  comanssioiis  not  revocable  at  will,  where,  after  the  Senate's 
approbation  and  the  P^dent's  signing  and  sealing,  new  nifonna» 
tioo  of  the  unfitness  of  the  person  has  come  Jo  hand  before  the 
ddinenf  of  the  oommisBion,  new  nominations  have  been  made  and 
approved,  and  new  commiaskms  have  issued. 

Oa  this  oonstnicdon  I  have  hitherto  acted ;  on  this  I  shall  ever 
act,  and  maintain  it  with  die  powers  of  the  government,  against 
taof  control  which  may  be  attempted  by  jhe  judges  in  subversion 
of  the  independence  of  the  executive  and  Senate  within  their  pe- 
culiar department.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  b  a  case  where  our 
decisioa  is  by  the  constitution  the  supreme  one,  and  that  which  can 
be  carried  into  e^t,  it  is  the  constitutionally  authoritative  one, 
and  that  that  by  the  judges  was  coram  non  judice,  and  unauthori- 
tative, because  it  cannot  be  carried  into  efiect.  I  have  long 
wished  for  a  proper  occasion  to  have  the  gratuitous  opinion  in 
Marbuiy  e.  Madison  brought  before  the  public,  and  denounced  as 
not  law :  and  1  think  the  present  a  fortunate  one,  because  it  occu- 
pies such  a  place  in  the  public  attention.  I  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, if,  in  noticing  that  case,  you  could  take  occasion  to  express 
the  determbation  of  the  executive,  that  the  doctrines  of  that  case 
were  given  extrajudicially  and  against  law,  and  that  their  reverse 
will  be  the  rule  of  acuon  with  tlie  executive.  If  this  opinion 
should  not'  be  yoiur  own,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  expressed  merely 
as  that  of  the  executive.  If  it  is  your  own  also,  you  would  of 
course  give  to  the  arg;uments  such  a  developement,  as  a  case,  inci- 
dental only,  might  render  proper.  I  salute  you  with  friendsliip 
and  respect.  Th:  JfirrsRSON. 


LBTTSa  XLV. 


TB0II48  JXITERSOR  TO  ALBSBT  QALLATIK. 

I  g9ve  you,  some  time  ago,  a  project  of  a  more  equal  tariff  oo 
wines  than  that  which  now  exists.  "But  in  that  I  yielded  consider- 
ably to  tbe  foulty  classification  of  them  b  our  law.  I  have  now 
formed  one  with  attention,  and  according  to  the  best  information  I 
possess,  classing  them  more  rigorously.  I  am  persuaded  that  were 
the  duty  on  cheap  wines  put  on  the  same  ratio  with  the  dear,  it 
would  wonderful^  enlai^e  the  field  of  those  who  use  wbe,  to  the 
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expulsion  of  whiskey.  The  introduction  of  a  very  cheap  wine 
(St.  George)  into  my  neighborhood  within  two  years  past,  has  quad- 
rupled in  that  time  the  number  of  those  who  keep  wine,  and  will 
ere  long  increase  them  tenfold.  This  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
the  treasury,  and  to  the  sobriety  of  our  country.  1  will  here  add 
my  tariff,  wherein  you  will  be  able  to  choose  any  rate  of  duty  you 
please ;  and  to  decide  whether  it  will  not,  on  a  fit  occasion,  be 
proper  for  legislative  attention.    Affectionate  salutations. 
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LBTTBS  ZLVI. 

TO  OEOBOK  HAT. 

WtaliiogtiNii  June  6, 1807. 

Dbab  Snty 

Your  favor  of  the  Slst  instant  has  been  received,  and  I  think  it 
wifl  be  fortunate  if  any  cvcumstance  should  produce  a  dischai^ 
of  the  present  scanty  grand  jury,  and  a  future  summons  of  a  ftu- 
ler :  though  the  same  views  of  proteotbg  the  oflfender  may  again 
reduce  the  number  to  sixteen,  m  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
getting  twelve  to  concur.  It  Is  understood,  that  wherever  Burr 
met  with  subjects  who  did  not  choose  to  embark  in  hb  projects, 
unless  approved  by  Aehr  eovemment,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
diat  approbatkn.  Most  of  them  took  his  word  for  it,  but  it  is  said 
that  vnth  those  vrbo  would  not,  the  following  suratagem  was  prac- 
tised. A  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  General  Dearbome, 
was  made  to  express  bis  approbation,  and  to  say  that  I  was  ab- 
sent at  Monticello,  but  that  there  was  no  doubt  that,  on  my  return, 
my  approbatkm  of  his  enterprises  would  be  given.  This  letter 
was  spread  open  on  bis  table,  so  as  to  invite  the  eye  of  whoever 
entered  his  room,  and  he  contrived  occasions  of  sending  up  into 
his  room  those  whom  he  wished  to  become  wimesses  of  tiis  acting 
under  sanction.  By  this  means,  he  avoided  committing  himself 
to  any  liability  to  prosecution  for  forgery,  and  gave  another  proof 
of  being  a  great  man  in  little  things,  while  he  is  really  small  in 
great  ones.  I  must  add  General  Dcarborae's  declaration,  that  he 
never  wrote  a  letter  to  Burr  in  his  life,  except  that  when  here, 
once  in  a  winter,  he  usually  wrote  him  a  billet  of  invitation  to 
dine.  The  only  object  of  sending  you  the  inclosed  letters  is  to 
possess  you  of  the  fact,  that  you  may  know  how  to  pursue  it,  if 
any  of  your  witnesses  should  know  any  thing  of  it.  My  intention 
,  in  writing  to  you  several  times,  has  been  to  convey  facts  or  ob- 
servations occurring  in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
not  to  make  to  the  dreadful  drudgery  you  are  going  through  the 
unnecessary  addition  of  writing  me  letters  in  answer,  which  1  beg 
you  to  relieve  yourself  from,  except  when  some  necessi^  calls 
rar  it.  1  salute  you  with  friendship  and  respect. 

Tm:  Jeffsrson. 
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TO.  DOCTOB  HOAATIO  TCBPIN. 

Washbgtooi  June  10, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  June  ilie  1st  has  been  duly  received.    To  a  mind 
like  yours,  capable  in  any  question  of  abstracting  it  from  its  rela- 
tion to  yourself,  I  may  safely  hazard  explanations,  which  I  have 
generally  avoided  to  others  on  questions  of  appointment.  Bring- 
ing into  office  no  desires  of  making  it  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  my  own  private  interests,  it  has  been  no  sacrifice, 
by  {X)stponing  them,  to  sUrengthcn  tlie  confidence  of  my  fellow 
citizens.    But  1  have  not  felt  equal  indilFerence  towards  exclu- 
ding merit  from  office,  merely  because  it  was  related  to  me.  How- 
ever, 1  have  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do,  that  my  constituents 
may  be  satisfied,  tliat,  in  selecting  persons  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  I  am  influenced  by  neither  personal  nor  family  inte* 
rests,  and  especially,  that  the  field  of  public  office  will  not  be  per- 
▼erted  by  me  into  a  family  property.   On  lihis  subject,  I  bad  the 
benefit «  nsefiil  lesaons  from  my  piedecetaorsy  lied  I  needed 
diem,  marking  viimi  iras  to  be  imitated  and  wbtt  avoided.  But 
in  trutb,  die  nature  of  our  government,  is  lesson  enoug^i.  It» 
energy  depending  mamly  on  tbe  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
ch«i  mai^scrate,  makes  h  bis  dutjr  to  spare  notlung  which  can 

strengthen  him  with  that  confidence. 

*      •      •      «      «      «      #.«  .« 

Accept  assurances  of  my  constant  fiiendafaip  and  respect. 

Th;  JcFTBRsoir* 


LBTTBK  XLTIII. 

TO  JOHN  NOKTBLL. 

WMbingteii,  Jum  11,  1607. 


Sir, 

Your  letter  of  May  tbe  9th  has  been  duly  received.  The  sub- 
jects it  proposes  would  require  time  and  space  for  even  moderate 
developemeni.  My  occupations  limit  me  to  a  very  short  notice 
of  them.  I  think  there  does  not  exist  a  good  elementary  work  on 
the  oipnisation  of  society  into  civil  government :  I  mean  a  work 
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which  presents  in  one  fiill  and  comprehensive  view  the  aystem  of 
principles  on  which  such  an  organization  shoukl  be  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  nature.  For  want  of  a  single  work  of 
that  character,  I  should  recommend  Locke  on  Government,  Sid- 
ney, Priestley's  Essay  on  ihc  first  Principles  of  Government,  Chip- 
man's  Principles  of  Government,  and  tlie  Federalist.  Adding, 
perhaps,  Beccaria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  because  of  the 
demonstrative  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  If  your  views  of  political  inquiry  go  further,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  money  and  commerce.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  is  ilie 
best  book  to  be  read,  unless  Say's  Political  Economy  can  be  had, 
which  treats  the  same  sul)jects  on  the  same  principles,  but  in  a 
shorter  compass  and  more  lucid  manner.  But  I  believe  this  work 
has  not  been  translated  into  our  language. 

History,  in  general,  only  informs  us  what  bad  government  is. 
But  as  we  have  employed  some  of  the  best  materials  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  in  ilie  construction  of  our  own  government,  a 
knowledge  of  British  history  becomes  useful  to  the  American  po- 
htician.  There  is,  however,  no  general  history  of  that  country 
which  can  be  recommended.  The  elegant  one  of  Hume  seems 
intended  to  diif^uise  and  discredit  the  good  principles  of  tlie  go- 
vemment,  and  is  so  pfauisibk  and  pleasing  m  its  snrle  and  manner, 
as  to  instil  its  errors  and  heresies  insoisioly  into  rae  minds  of  mr 
.wvy  readm.  Baxter  has  perfonned  a  good  operation  on  it 
He  has  taken  the  tett  of  Hume  as  his  ground  work,  abridging  it 
by  the  omission  of  some  detaib  of  little  mterest,  and  wherever  he 
.has  fotmd  him  endeaToring  to  mislead,  by  either  the  suppression 
of  a  truth  or  by  giving  it  a  false  cobring,  he  has  chaneed  the 
text  to  what  it  should  be,  so  that  we  may  properly  call  it  Hume'iB 
history  republicanised.  He  has  moreover  contmued  the  history 
(but  mdif^ntly)  from  where  Hume  left  it,  to  the  year  1800. 
"The  workis  notpopuhr  in  England,  because  it  is  republican ;  and 
but  a  Saw^^O^es  have  ever  reached  America.  It  is  a  single 
quarto  volume.  Adding  to  this  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  Mrs.  M'CaiF 
ley's  and  Belknap's  histories,  a  suflicient  view  will  be  presented 
of  the  iree  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 

To  your  request  of  my  opinion  of  tlie  manner  in  which  a  newsh 
paper  should  be  cond^ted,  so  as  to  be  most  useful,  I  should  an- 
swer, ^  hy  restraimng  it  to  true  facts  and  sound  principles  only.' 
Yet  1  fear  such  a  paper  would  find  few  subscribers,  ft  is  a  me^ 
kncholy  truth,  that  a  suppression  of  the  press  could  not  more 
completely  deprive  ih*'  nntinn  of  its  benefits,  than  is  done  by  its 
abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood.  Nothing  can  now  be  believ- 
ed which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper.   Truth  itself  becomes  su^cious 
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by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle.  The  real  extent  of  this 
state  <^  misinfonnation  is  known  only  to  those  who  are  m  situa> 
tioDS  to  confront  facts  whhm  their  knowledge  with  the  lies  of  the 
day.  T  really  look  with  commisenrtion  oyer  the  great  body  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  who,  readmg  new^apers,  live  and  die  in  the 
belief,  that  they  have  known  something  of  what  has  been  passing 
in  the  world  in  their  time  ;  whereas  the  accounts  they  have  read 
in  newspapers  are  just  as  true  a  history  of  any  other  period  of  the 
world  as  of  the  present,  except  that  the  real  names  of  the  day  are 
affixed  to  their  fables.  General  facts  may  indeed  be  collected 
from  them,  such  as  that  Europe  is  now  at  war,  that  Buonaparte 
has  been  a  successful  warrior,  that  he  has  subjected  a  ereat  por- 
tion of  Europe  to  his  will,  he,  &ic. ;  but  no  details  can  be  relied 
on.  1  will  add,  thai  the  man  who  never  looks  into  a  newspaper 
is  better  informed  than  he  who  reads  them  ;  inasmuch  as  he  who 
knows  nothinji;  is  nearer  to  truth  than  he  whose  mind  is  filled 
widi  falsehoods  and  errors.  He  who  reads  nothing  will  still  learn 
the  great  facts,  and  the  details  are  all  false. 

Perhaps  an  editor  might  begin  a  reformation  in  some  such  way 
as  this.  Divide  his  paper  into  four  chapters,  heading  the  1st, 
Truths.  2nd,  Probabilities.  3rd,  Possibilities.  4th,  Lies.  The 
1st  chapter  would  be  very  short,  as  h  would  contain  little  more 
than  authentic  papers,  aiid  i&fiMniiatkm  from  such  sources,  as  the 
edhor  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  own  reputation  for  their  uruth. 
The  3nd  would  contain  what,  from  a  mature  consideration  of  tdl 
drcumstances,  his  Judgment  should  conclude  to  be  probably  nrue. 
This,  however,  sliould  rather  contain  too  little  than  too  much. 
The  3rd  and  4th  should  he  professedly  for  tfiose  readers  who 
would  rather  have  fies  for  their  money  than  the  blank  paper  tliey 
would  occupy. 

Such  an  editor  too,  would  have  to  set  his  fiice  ag^iinst  the  de- 
morafismg  practice  of  feeding  the  public  mind  habitually  on  slan- 
der, and  the  depravity  of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  in- 
duces.   Defamation  is  becommg  a  necessaiy  of  life ;  insomuch, 

that  a  dish  of  tea  in  the  morning  or  evening  cannot  be  digested 
without  this  sdmulnnt.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  these  abo- 
'  annations,  still  read  tbem  with  complaisance  to  their  auditors,  and 
instead  of  the  abhorrence  and  indignation  which  should  611  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  betray  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  possibili^  that  some 
may  befieve  them,  though  they  do  not  themselves.  It  seems  to 
escape  them,  that  it  is  not  he  who  prints,  but  he  who  pays  for 
printmg  a  slander,  who  is  its  real  author. 

These  thoughts  on  the  subjects  of  yoin-  letter  are  hazarded  at 
your  request.   Repeated  instances  of  the  publk^ation  of  what  has 
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not  been  intended  tor  the  public  eye,  and  ihe  malignity  with 
wbicb  political  enemies  torture  every  sentence  from  me  into  mean- 
ings imagined  by  tlieir  own  wickedness  only,  justify  my  express- 
ing a  solicitude,  tbat  this  basty  comnjunication  may  in  nowise  be 
permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  public  papers.  Not  fearing 
these  {)olitical  bull-dogs,  1  yet  avoid  putting  myself  in  the  way  of 
being  baited  by  them,  and  do  not  wish  to  volunteer  away  iliat  por- 
tion of  tranquillity^  which  a  firm  executioQ  of  my  duties  will  per- 
mit me  to  enjoy. 

I  tender  you  my  salutations,  and  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Tu:  j£FF£BSON. 


LBTTBI.  ZLIX.* 

TO  WILLUM  SHORT. 

Wwhingtoo,  Jum  I8t  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

«««««« 

*rbe  piopositkHi  in  your  letter  of  May  the  16tby  of  addii^  lo 
umpire  to  our  discordant  ne^tiators  at  Pari%  struck  me  favora- 
bly on  reading  it,  and  reflection  afterwards  strengthened  my  6rst 

impressions.  I  made  it  dierefore  a  subject  of  consultauon  with 
my  coadjutors,  as  is  our  usage.  For  our  government,  although 
in  theory  subject  to  be  directed  by  the  unadvised  will  of  the  Pre- 
sident, is,  and  from  its  origin  has  been,  a  very  different  thing  in 
practice.  The  minor  business  in  each  department  is  done  by  the 
Head  of  the  department,  on  consultation  widi  the  President  alone. 
But  all  matters  of  importance  or  difficulty  are  submitted  to  all  the 
Heads  of  departments  composing  the  cabinet ;  sometimes  by  the 
President's  consuUing  them  separately  and  successively,  as  they 
happen  to  call  on  him ;  but  in  the  greatest  cases,  by  calling  thein 
together,  discussing  tlie  subject  maturely,  and  finally  taking  die 
yote,  m  which  the  President  counts  himself  but  as  one.  So  that 
u  all  important  cases  the  executive  is,  in  fact,  a  directory,  which 
tertably  the  Piresident  might  control :  but  of  this  there  was  never 
an  example  either  in  the  first  or  the  present  administratbn.  I 
have  heard,  indeed,  that  my  predecessor  somedmes  decided 
t^gs  against  his  council  ♦*«♦♦• 
•  *«•««•«« 

*.  ^       I  adopted  in  the  present  case  the  mode 

of  separate  cansultaikn*  The  opinion  of  each  member,  taken 
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separately,  was  ^  Ae  tddidoo  of  a  third  negotiator  was  not  at 
dus  time  advisable.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  Question  must 
rest.  Mr.  Bowdoin^  we  know,  is  anxious  to  come  home,  and  is 
detained  only  by  the  delicacy  of  not  deserting  his  post.  In  the 
existing  temper  between  him  and  his  colleague,  it  would  certainly 
be  better  that  one  of  thero  should  make  an  opening  for  re-com- 
posing the  commission  more  harmoniously. 
I  mlute  you  whh  aflecdon  and  respect. 

Th:  Jsmiisoiv. 


LBTTER  L. 

» 

TO  GEORGE  UA7. 

Wasbingtoo,  June  13,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  ofilie  9ih  is  this  moment  received.  Reserving  the  ne- 
cessary right  ofthe  President  ofthe  United  Slates  to  decide,  indepen- 
dently of  all  odier  authority,  wiiat  papers,  coming  to  him  as  Pre- 
sident, the  public  interests  permit  to  be  communicated,  and  to 
whom,  1  assure  you  of  my  readiness,  under  that  restriction,  volun-»' 
tarily  to  {broish  on  all  occasions,  whatever  the  purposes  of  justice 
may  require.  But  the  letter  of  General  Wilkmson,  of  October  the 
2t8t,  requested  for  the  defence  of  Colonel  Burr,  with  every  other 
pupcr  rekting  to  the  charges  against  him,  which  were  in  my  pos* 
sesstoo  when  the  Attorney  Ueneral  went  on  to  Richmond  m 
March,  I  then  delivered  to  him;  and  I  have  always  taken  for  . 
'granted  he  left  the  whole  widi  you.  If  he  did,  and  the  bundle  re- 
tains the  order  in  which  I  had  arranged  it,  you  will  readily  find 
the  letter  desired,  under  the  date  cm  its  receipt,  which  was  No- 
vember the  25th  :  but  lest  the  Attorney  General  should  not  have  left 
diose  papers  with  you,  I  this  day  write  to  him  to  fonvard  this  one 
by  post.  An  uncertainty  whether  be  is  at  Phihidelpbia,  Wilming- 
ton, or  New  Castle,  may  produce  delay  in  his  receiving  my  let- 
ter, of  which  it  is  proper  you  should  be  apprised.  But,  as  I  do 
not  recollect  the  whole  contents  of  that  letter,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
devolve  on  you  the  exercise  of  iliat  discretion  which  it  would  be 
my  rii^ht  and  duty  to  exercise,  by  withholding  the  communication 
of  any  parts  of  the  letter,  which  are  not  directly  material  for  tiie 
purposes  of  justice. 

With  this  application,  which  is  specific,  a  prompt  compliance 
is  practicable.   But  when  the  request  goes  to  *  copies  of  the  or- 
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dcrs  issued  in  relation  to  Colonel  Burr,  to  the  officers  at  Orleans, 
Natchez,  ^lc.  hy  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments,' 
it  seems  to  cover  a  correspondence  of  many  months,  with  such  a 
variety  of  oflicers,  civil  and  military,  all  over  llie  United  States, 
as  would  auiounl  to  the  laying  open  the  whole  executive  books. 
I  have  desired  the  Secretary  at  VVar  to  examine  his  official  com- 
munications; and  on  a  view  of  these,  we  may  be  able  to  judge 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  towards  a  compliance  with  the 
request.  If  the  defendant  alleges  that  there  was  any  particular 
order,  which,  as  a  cause,  produced  any  particular  act  ou  his  part, 
then  be  must  know  what  this  order  was,  can  specify  it,  and  a 
prompt  wamer  can  be  given.  If  the  a^eU  baa  been  specified, 
we  miglit  tben  have  bad  some  guide  for  our  conjectures,  as  to 
what  part  of  the  executive  records  migbt  be  useful  to  him:  but, 
with  a  perfect  willingness  to  do  what  is  right,  we  are  without  the 
indications  which  may  enable  us  to  do  it.  If  the  researches  of 
the  Secretary  at  War  should  produce  any  thhig  proper  for  com- 
munication, and  pertinent  to  any  point  we  can  conceive  ie  the  de- 
fence before  the  court,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  you. 
1  salute  you  widi  respect  and  esleem. 

Th:  Jeitebsoii. 


L£TT£E  JLI. 

TO  G£0EGS  UAI. 

Washinglon,  Juag  17,  ld07. 

Sir, 

In  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th,  which  desired  a  commu- 
nication of  one  to  me  from  General  Wilkinson,  specified  by  its 
dale,  1  informed  you  in  mine  of  the  12ih  that  I  had  delivered  it, 
with  all  other  papers  respecting  the  charges  against  Aaron 
Burr,  to  the  Attorney  General,  when  he  went  to  Richmond ;  that 
I  had  supposed  he  md  left  them  in  your  po^ession,  but  would  im- 
mediately write  to  him,  if  he  had  not,  to  forward  that  pardcular 
letter  without  delay.  I  wrote  to  him  accordingly  oo  the  same 
day,  but  having  no  answer,  I  know  not  whether  he  has  forwirded 
the  leuer.  *  I  stated  m  the  same  letter,  that  I  had  desired  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  to  examine  bb  office,  in  order  to  comply  with 
vour  nirther  request,  to  furnish  copies  of  the  orders  which  had 
oeen  given  respectmg  Aaron  Burr  and  his  properly;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  of  the  same  day,  I  forwarded  to  you  copies  of  two 
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Menb^^SecnrnvuVu,  whU>  «p<««d  to  U  'wO^ 
the  description  expiesBed  in  your  letter,  llie  order  ironi  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Navy,  you  said,  you  were  in  posBesaoo  of.  Tlie 

receipt  of  these  papers  Lad,  I  presume,  so  far  anticipated,  and 
others  this  day  forwarded  will  have  substantially  fulfilled^  the  ob- 
ject of  a  subpoena  from  the  District  Court  of  Richmond,  requiriog 
that  those  officers  and  myself  should  attend  the  Court  in  Rich- 
mond, with  the  letter  of  General  Wilkinson,  the  answer  to  that 
letter,  and  the  orders  of  the  departments  of  War  and  the  Navy, 
therein  generally  described.  No  answer  to  General  Wilkinson's 
letter,  other  than  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  in  a  letter 
written  for  a  different  purpose,  was  ever  written  by  myself  or  any 
otlier.  To  these  communications  of  papers,  1  will  add,  that  if  the 
defendant  supi)oses  there  are  any  fncts  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Heads  of  departments,  or  of  myself,  which  can  be  useful  for  his 
,  defence,  from  a  desire  of  doing  any  tiling  our  situation  will  permit 
in  furtherance  of  justice,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  him  th^  benefit 
of  it,  by  wa^  of  deposition,  through  anjr  persons  whom  the  Comt 
shall  autfacnse  to  taice  our  tesdmoi^  at  this  place.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  consent  m  parties;  and  I  there- 
ibre  authorise  you  to  give  consent  on  the  pert  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Burr's  consent  wiU  be  ^ven  of  course,  if  he  supposes  the  tes- 
timony useful. 

As  to  our  personal  attendance  at  Richmond,  I  am  persuaded 
the  Court  is  sensible,  that  paramount  duties  to  the  nation  at  large 
control  the  ob^gation  of  compliance  with  their  summons  in  this 
case;  as  they  would,  should  we  receive  a  similar  one,  lo  attend 
the  trials  of  Blannerhassett  and  others,  in  the  Mississippi  territo- 
ly,  those  instituted  at  St.  Louis  and  other  places  on  the  western 
Vwaters,  or  at  any  place,  other  than  the  seat  of  government.  To 
comply  with  such  calls  would  leave  the  nauon  without  an  execu- 
tive branch,  whose  agency,  nevertheless,  is  understood  to  be  so 
constantly  necessary,  that  it  is  the  sole  branch  which  the  consti- 
tuUon  requires  to  be  always  in  function.  It  could  not  tlien  mean 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  station  by  any  co-ordinate  au- 
thority. 

With  respect  to  papers,  diere  is  certainly  a  public  and  a  private 
side  to  our  offices.  To  the  former  belong  grants  of  land,  pa- 
tents for  inventions,  certain  commissions,  proclamations,  and  oilier 
papers  patent  In  tlieir  nature.  To  the  otlier  belong  mere  execu- 
tive proceedings.  All  nations  have  found  it  necessary,  that  for  the 
advantageous  conduct  of  dieir  affairs,  some  of  these  proceedings, 
at  least,  should  remain  known  to  their  executive  fimetiooary  only. 
Ue»  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  the  sole  judge 
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of  which  of  them  die  pubic  interats  inB  permit  pobficatioii. 
Hence,  under  our  constitutioo,  in  requests  of  papers,  from  le- 
gislative to  the  executive  branch,  an  exception  is  carefuny  ex- 
pressed, as  to  those  which  he  may  deem  the  public  welfare  maj 
require  not  to  be  disclosed ;  as  you  will  see  in  the  inclosed  reso- 
htion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  produced  the  mes- 
sage of  Januaiy  33nd,  respecting  this  case.  The  reqpect  mutually 
due  between  the  constituted  authorides,  in  their  official  inter- 
course, as  well  as  sincere  dispositions  to  do  for  every  one  what 
is  just,  will  always  insure  from  the  executive,  in  exercising  the 
duty  of  discrimination  confided  to  him,  the  same  candor  and  in- 
tegrity to  which  the  natbn  has  m  like  manner  trusted  in  the  dis- 
posal of  its  Judiciaiy  authorities.  Considering  yoo  as  the  organ 
lor  communicating  these  sentiments  to  the  Court,  I  address  them 
to  you  for  that  purpose,  and  salute  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jctvebson* 


LBTTBX  ML 

TO  GBOROB  BAT. 

Wuhiogton,  Jium  19,  1807. 

D£AR  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  17th  was  received  last  night.  Three  blank  par- 
dons had  been  (as  1  expect)  made  up  and  forwarded  by  the  mail 
of  yesterday,  and  1  have  desired  three  others  to  go  by  that  of  this 
evening.  You  ask  what  is  to  ha  done  if  Bollman  finally  rejects 
his  pardon,  and  the  Judere  decides  it  to  have  no  effect  ?  Move  to 
commit  him  immediately  for  treason  or  misdemeanor,  as  you  think 
the  evidence  will  support;  let  the  court  decide  where  he  shall  be 
sent  for  trial;  and  on  application,  1  will  have  the  marshal  aided  iu 
his  transportation,  with  the  executive  means.  And  we  think  it  pro- 
per, further,  that  when  Burr  shall  have  been  convicted  of  either 
treason  or  misdemeanor,  you  should  immediately  have  committed 
all  those  |)ersons  against  whom  you  should  find  evidence  sufficient, 
whose  agency  has  been  so  prominent  as  to  mark  them  as  proper 
objects  of  punishment,  and  especially  where  their  boldness  has 
betrayed  an  inveteracy  of  criminal  disposition.  As  to  obscure  offen- 
ders and  repenting  ones,  let  them  lie  for  consideration. 

I  inclose  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  received  last  night,  and  giving 
singular  information.  1  have  inquired  into  the  character  of  Gray- 
bell.   He  was  an  old  revolutionary  capuun,  is  now  a  tiour  mer- 
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chant  in  Baltimore,  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  whose 
word  would  be  taken  as  implicitly  as  any  man's  for  whatever  he 
affirms.   The  letter  writer,  also,  is  a  man  of  entire  respectability. 
I  aoD  wefl  infbnnedy  that  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  it  has  been 
Miered  in  Bdtiniore,  generally,  that  Burr  was  encaged  in  some 
eriminal  enterprise,  and  that  Luther  Martin  knew  aU  about  it.  We 
tUnk  yoo^should  immediately  despatch  a  subj^a  (or  Graybell ; 
and  while  that  b  on  the  road,  yoo  will  have  time  to  oonader  m 
what  form  you  will  use  his  testimony ;  e.  g.  shall  Luther  Martin  be 
summoned  as  a  witness  against  Burr,  and  Graybell  held  ready  to' 
oonfiront  him  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  could  examine  a 
witness  to  discredit  our  own  witness.    Besides,  the  lawyers  say 
that  they  are  privifeged  from  berog  forced  to  breaches  of  condr 
dence,  and  that  no  odiers^  are.    Shall  we  move  to  commit  liutber 
Martin,  as  parike^  ermims  with  Burr  ?  Graybell  will  fix  upon  him 
misprision  of  treason  at  least.    And  at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will 
put  down  this  unprincipled  and  impudent  federal  bull-dog,  and  add 
another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  are  all 
his  accomplices.    It  will  explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  has- 
tily to  the  nid  of 'his  honorable  friend,'  abandoning  his  clients  and 
their  property  during  a  session  of  a  principal  court  in  Maryland, 
now  filled,  as  1  am  told,  with  the  clamours  and  ruin  of  his  clients. 
1  believe  we  shall  send  on  Latrobe  as  a  witness.    He  will  prove 
that  Aaron  Burr  endeavored  to  get  him  to  engage  several  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Irish  emigrants,  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  in  the  works  he  directs,  under  pretence  of  a  canal  op- 
posite Louisville,  or  of  the  Washita,  in  which,  had  he  succeeded, 
he  could  with  that  force  alone  have  carried  eveiy  thing  before 
him,  and  would  not  have  been  where  he  now  is*   He  knows,  too, 
of  certain  meetings  of  Burr,  Bdlman,  Trujo,  and  one  other  whom 
m  have  never  named  yet,  but  have  him  not  the  less  in  our  view, 
salute  you  with  fiiendship  and  reqpect 

'"^  ^*  Th:  JSITBILSON. 

p.  S.  Will  you  send  us  half  a  dozen  blank  subpoenas  ? 

Since  writing  the  within  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Latrobe. 
He  says  it  was  five  hundred  men  he  was  desired  to  engage.  The 
pretexts  were,  to  work  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  be  paid  in  Washita 
lands.  Your  witnesses  will  some  of  them  prove  that  Burr  had  no 
interest  in  the  Ohio  canal,  and  that  consequently  this  was  a  mere 
pretext  to  cover  the  real  object  from  the  men  themselves,  and  all 
others.  Latrobe  will  set  out  in  the  stage  of  tomorrow  evening,  and 
be  with  you  Monday  evening.  T,  J, 
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LETTER  LIII. 

TO  aOVERNOR  SULLIVAN. 

Wubiiigtoii,  JU110  19, 1807. 

Dear  Sir,  • 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  3rd  instant, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  it  offers  of  tendering  to  yourself,  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  your  State,  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
late  fiajipy  event  of  liie  elociion  of  a  republican  executive  to  pre- 
side over  its  councils.  The  iiarmony  it  has  introduced  between 
the  leirislntive  and  executive  branches,  between  die  people  and 
both  of  ilieni,  and  between  all  and  the  General  Government,  are 
so  many  steps  towards  securing  that  union  of  action  and  eflbrt  in 
all  its  parts,  vvitlioiit  which  no  nation  can  be  happy  or  safe.  The 
just  respect  with  whicli  all  the  States  have  ever  looked  to  Massa- 
chusetts, could  leave  none  of  them  without  anxiety  while  she  was 
in  a  state  of  alienation  from  her  family  and  friends.  Your  opinion 
of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  more  ntimate  cofrespoadence 
between  the  executives  of  the  several  States,  and  that  of  the  Union, 
as  a  central  point,  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  ever  entertained; 
and  on  coming  into  office  I  felt  ^e  advantages  which  would  result 
from  that  harmony*  I  had  it  even  in  contemfplation,  after  the  an- 
nual recommendation  to  Congress  of  those  measures  called  for  , 
by  die  times,  whidi  die  constitution  had  placed  under  dieir  power, 
to  make  communications  in  like  manner  to  the  executives  of  the 
States,  as  to  any  parts  of  them  to  which  their  legislatures  might  be 
alone  competent.  For  many  are  the  exercises  of  power  reserved 
to  the  States,  wherein  an  uoifbrmi^  of  proceeding  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all.  Such  are  quarantines^  health  laws,  regulations 
of  the  press,  banking  institutions,  training  militia,  &ic.  &c.  But 
you  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  several  governments  when  I 
came  into  office.  That  a  great  proportion  of  them  were  federal^ 
and  would  have  been  delighted  with  such  opportunities  of  pro- 
claiming their  contempt,  and  of  opposing  republican  men  and 
measures.  Opportunities  so  furnished  and  used  by  some  of  the 
Slate  governments,  would  have  produced  an  ill  effect,  and  would 
have  insured  tlic  failure  of  the  object  of  uniform  proceeding.  If 
it  could  be  ventured  even  now  (Connecticut  and  Delaware  being 
still  hostile)  it  must  be  on  some  greater  occasion  than  is  likely  to 
arise  within  my  time.  I  look  to  it,  therefore,  as  a  course  which 
will  probably  be  to  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  my  successor. 

1  consider,  with  you,  tlie  federalists  uij  completely'  Y3"^"i^^^®^9 
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«ld  never  mora  to  take  the  6M  under  their  own  banners.  They 
v31  nam  reserve  themselves  to  proOt  by  the  schisms  among  repub- 
licans, and  to  earn  favors  from  minorities,  whom  they  will  enable 
10  triumph  over  tlieir  more  ninnerous  antagonists.  So  long  as  re- 
publican minorities  barely  accept  their  votes,  no  great  harm  will 
be  done  ;  because  it  will  only  place  in  power  one  shade  of  repub- 
licanism, instead  of  another.  But  when  the^  purchase  the  voles 
of  the  fedendists,  by  giving  them  a  participation  of  office,  trust  and 
power,  it  is  a  proof  that  anti-monarcbism  is  not  tht^ir  strongest  pas- 
sion. I  do  not  think  that  the  republican  minority  in  Pennsyl^ia 
has  fallen  into  this  heresy,  nor  tnat  there  are  in  your  State  mate- 
lials  of  which  a  minority  can  be  made  who  will  fall  into  it. 

With  respect  to  the  tour  my  friends  to  the  north  have  pressed 
that  I  should  make  in  that  quarter,  I  have  not  made  up  a  final 
opinion.  The  course  of  life  which  General  Washington  had  run, 
civil  and  military,  the  services  he  Jiad  rendered,  and  the  space  he 
therefore  occupied  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take 
from  his  examples  the  weight  of  precedents  for  others,  because 
no  otiiers  can  arrogate  to  themselves  the  claitns  which  he  had  on 
the  public  homage.  To  myself,  therefore,  it  comes  as  a  new 
question,  to  he  viewed  under  all  the  phases  it  may  present.  I 
confess  diat  1  am  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  chief  magistrate 
parading  himself  through  the  several  States,  as  an  object  of  public 
gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be 
purely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire  silent  good  will  by  a 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  owe  expressions  of  it  to  my 
putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  lliem.  Were  1  to  make 
such  a  tour  to  Portsmouth  or  Portland,  I  must  do  it  to  Savannah, 
perhaps  to  Orleans  and  Frankfort.  As  1  have  never  yet  seen  the 
time  u  lien  the  public  business  would  have  permitted  me  to  be  so 
long  in  a  situation  in  which  I  could  not  carry  it  on,  so  1  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  such  a  time  will  come  while  I  remain  in  of- 
fice. A  journey  to  Boston  or  Portsmouth,  after  I  shall  be  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  would  much  better  harmonise  wiUi  my  feelings,  as 
well  as  duties  ;  and,  founded  hi  curiosity,  would  give  no  claims  to 
an  extension  of  it.  I  should  see  my  friends  too  more  at  our  mu- 
tual ease,  and  be  left  more  exclusively  to  tlieir  society.  However, 
•  1  end  as  I  began,  by  declaring  I  have  made  up  no  opinion  on  die 
subject,  and  that  I  reserve  it  as  a  question  for  future  coosideration 
and  advice. 

In  the  mean  lime,  and  at  all  tunes,  I  salute  you  with  great  re- 
spect aud  esteem. 

Th:  Jeffebson. 

VOL.  IV.  12 
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LBTTBS  LIV. 
TO  OKmOB  HAT. 

Dbab  S1R9 

Mr.  Lfttrobe  now  comes  on  as  a  witness  agsiost  Burr.  £Bt 
peaence  here  is  with  great  iDconvenieiiGe  dispensed  withi  as  one 
mmdred  and  fifty  workiDen  recjuire  hb  constaot  direedoos  oo  va- 
rious public  worics  of  pressiiig  importance.  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit him  to  come  away  as  soon  as  possible.  How  far  his  testimony 
will  be  important  as  to  the  prisoner,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  desirous 
that  those  meetings  of  Yrujo  witii  Burr  and  his  principal  accooH 
plices,  should  come  fully  out,  and  judicialljr»  as  they  will  estabBJi 
the  just  complaints  we  have  against  his  nation. 

1  did  not  see  till  last  night  the  opinion  of  tiie  Judge  on  the 
ntbpcsna  dveet  Ueum  against  the  President.  Considering  the 
quesdon  there  as  coram  non  judke^  1  did  not  read  his  argooient 
with  much  attention.  Yet  1  saw  readily  enough,  that,  as  is  usual 
where  an  opbion  is  to  be  supported,  right  or  wrong,  he  dwells 
much  on  smaller  objections,  and  passes  over  those  which  are  so- 
lid. Laying  down  the  position  generally,  that  all  persons  owe 
obedience  to  subpoenas,  he  admits  no  exception  unless  it  can  be 
produced  in  his  law  books.  But  if  the  constitution  enjoins  on  a 
particular  oflicer  to  be  ahvays  encashed  in  a  }}articular  set  of  duties 
imposed  on  hini,  does  not  this  supersede  tlic  2;eneral  law,  subject- 
ing him  to  minor  duties  inconsistent  with  these  ?  The  constitu- 
tion enjoins  his  constant  agency  in  the  concerns  of  six  millions  of 
people.  Is  the  law  paramount  to  this,  which  calls  on  him  on  be- 
half of  a  single  one  ?  liei  ns  apj)ly  the  Judge's  own  doctrine  to 
the  case  of  himself  and  his  brethren.  The  sheriff  of  Henrico  sum- 
mops  him  from  the  bench,  to  quell  a  riot  somewhere  in  his  coun- 
ty. The  federal  judge  is,  by  the  general  law,  a  part  of  tlie  posse 
of  the  Slate  sherilF.  Would  the  Judj^e  abandon  major  duties  to 
perform  lesser  ones  ?  Again  ;  tlie  court  of  Orleans  or  Maine 
commands  by  subpcjeuas,  the  attendance  of  all  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Would  they  abandon  their  posts  as  judges,  and 
the  interests  of  millions  eommitietl  to  them,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  single  individual  ?  The  leading  principle  of  our  constitution 
is  the  independence  of  the  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary, 
of  each  other,  and  none  are  more  jealous  of  this  than  the  judiciary. 
But  would  the  executive  be  independent  of  the  judiciary,  if  he 
were  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  latter,  and  to  imprisonment 
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for  disobedience  ;  if  the  several  courts  could  bandy  him  from  pil- 
lur  10  post,  keep  him  constandy  trudging  from  north  to  souUi  and 
Ml  to  west,  and  withdraw  bim  entirely  from  Ids  constitutional 
duties?  Tbe  btentioD  of  the  ooostitution,  diat  each  branch  should 
be  independent  of  the  odiers,  is  further  manifested  by  the  means  it 
has  funushed  to  each,  to  protect  itself  from  enterprises  of  ibic# 
attempted  on  them  brthe  othersi  and  to  none  has  it  given  more  e^» 
feotualor  diversified  means  thin  to  the  executire.  Agiin^be* 
eanse  mniisters  can  go  into  a  court  in  London  as  witnesses,  with- 
out intermptioo  to  jbeir  executive  duties,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
Would  go  to  a  couit  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  OHff,  and  that  ours  are  to  be  dragged  from  Maine  to  Orleans 
by  every  criminal  who  will  swear  that  their  testimony  *  may  be  of 
use  to  him.'  The  Judge  says,  '  it  w  apparent  that  the  President's 
duties  as  chief  magistrate  do  not  demand  his  whole  time,  and  are  not 
unremitiing.'  If  he  alludes  to  our  annual  retirement  from  the  seat 
of  government,  during  the  sickly  season,  he  should  be  told  that 
such  arransrements  are  made  lor  carrying  on  the  public  business, 
at  and  between  the  several  stations  we  take,  diat  it  goes  on  as  un- 
remittinsily  diere,  as  if  we  were  at  die  seal  of  government.  I  pass 
more  hours  in  public  business  at  Monticello  than  I  do  here,  every 
day ;  and  it  is  much  more  laborious,  because  all  must  be  done  in 
wriung.  Our  stations  being  known,  all  communications  come  to 
them  regularly,  as  to  fixed  points.  It  would  be  very  difiereoLwere 
we  always  on  the  road,  or  placed  in  the  noisy  and  mm6§i 
taverns  where  courts  are  held.  Mr.  Rodney  -  is  expeote^lMHl 
every  hour,  having  been  kept  away  by  a  sick  chikl.  '  ^hH^ 
sahite  you  wiSi  friendship  and  respect  -i 

Th:  JBFnBsoir. 


I^STTCE 

TO  OOCTOn  WISTIB. 

WMliiiigtiw,  iuna  81, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  a  grandson,  the  son  of  Mr.  Randolph,  now  about  fifteen 

J ears  of  age,  in  whose  education  1  take  a  lively  interest.  * 
*         *  *  *  *  *Iam 

not  a  friend  to  placinc;  yount^  men  in  populous  cities,  because 

they  acquire  there  habits  and  partialities  which  do  not  contribute 

10  the  iiappioefis  of  their  aiier  lite.  But  there  ace  particular 
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branches  of  science,  which  are  not  so  advantageously  taught  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  as  in  Philadelphia.  The  garden 
at  the  Woodlands  for  Botany,  Mr.  Peale's  Museum  for  Natural 
Histor}',  your  Medical  school  for  Anatomy,  and  the  able  profes- 
sors in  all  of  them,  give  advantages  not  to  be  fnu!id  elsewhrre. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  send  him  to  Philadtlpiua  to  attend  the 
schools  of  Botany,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  perhaps  Sur- 
gery ;  but  not  of  Medicine.  And  why  not  of  Medicine,  you  will 
ask?  Being  led  to  the  subject,  1  will  avail  myself  of  dm  occasion 
to  express  my  o|)inions  on  that  science,  and  the  extent  of  my  me- 
dical creed.  But,  to  finish  first  wAk  respect  to  my  grandson,  I 
will  state  the  favor  1  ask  of  you,  and  wheh  is  the  djecC  of  this 
letter. 

Tbb 'subject  disnuased,  I  msjr  now  tike  up  that  winch  it  led  to^ 
and  farther  tax  your  patieAcc  with  unlearned  views  of  medicine ; 
which,  as  in  most  cases,  are,  perhaps,  the  more  confident  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  less  enlightened. 

We  know,  from  what  we  see  and  feel,  that  die  anunal  body  is 
in  its  ornas  and  fimctions  subject  to  derangement,  inducing  pain, 
and  tending  to  its  destruction.  In  this  ^ysordered  state,  we  ob- 
serve nature  providing  for  the  re-estabfisbment  of  order,-b}r  exci- 
ting some  salutary  evacuatbif  of  the  morbific  maiter,  or  by  some 
other  operation  which  escapes  our  imperfect  senses  and  reseaches* 
She  brings  on  a  crisb,  by  stools,  vomitrng,  sweat,  urine,  expecti^ 
ratioBf  bleeding,  &;c.  which,  for  the  most  part,  ends  in  the  resto- 
ration of  healthy  action.  Experience  has  taught  us  also,  that 
there  are  certain  substatacesi  by  which,  ojiplicd  to  the  living  body, 
internally  or  externally,  we  can  at  will  produce  these  same  eva- 
cuations, and  thus  do,  in  a  short  time,  what  nature  would  do  but 
sk>wly,  and  do  effectually,'  what  perhaps  she  would  not  have  strength 
to  accomplish.  Where,  dien,  we  have  seen  a  disease,  diaracterised 
by  specific  signs  or  phenomena,  and  relieved  by  a  certain  natural 
evacuation  or  process,  whenever  that  disease  recurs  under  the 
same  appearances,  we  may  reasonably  count  on  producing  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  by  the  use  of  such  substances  as  we  have  found  pro- 
duce the  same  evacuadon  or  movement.  Thus,  fullness  of  the 
stomach  we  can  relieve  by  emetics ;  diseases  of  the  bowels,  by 
purgatives ;  inflammatory  casesi  h%  bleeding ;  intermittents,  by  the 
Peruvian  bark ;  syphilis,  by  mercury ;  watchfulness,  by  opium ; 
&c.  So  far,  I  bow  to  the  utility  of  medicine.  It  goes  to  the  well 
defined  forms  of  disease,  and  happily,  to  those  the  most  frequent. 
But  the  disorders  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  symptoms  indica- 
ting ihem,  ace  as  various  as  th0  elements  of  which  the  body  is 
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composed.  The  combinations,  too,  of  these  symptoms  are  so  in- 
finitely diversified,  that  many  associaiioiis  of  them  appear  loo 
rarely  to  establish  a  definite  disease :  and  to  an  unknown  disease,  ^ 
there  cannot  be  a  known  remedy.  Here  then,  ilie  judicious,  the 
moral,  the  humane  physician  should  stop.  Having  been  so  often 
a  Wkoess  to  the  tmary  -efibrts  which  nature  makea  to  ra-eittH 
UisbtiMi  disordered  functions,  he  ahoold  father  trust  lo  dmr  acdon, 
than  hanrd  die  intemptioa  of  that,  and  a  greater  derangement  of 
the  sj^aiem,  by  ooojeotural  experimeoti  on  a  machine  4o  complice- 

•  ,tad  and  so  unknown  as  the  human  body,  and  a  subject  so  sacred 
ashuman  life.  Or,  if  the  appearance  of  doing  soiflethii|g  be  ne- 
cessary to  keep  a]i?e  die  hope  and  spirits  of  the  peuent,  it  should 
be  of  the  most  innocent  character.  One  of  the  most  successful 
physicians  1  have  ever  known,  has  assured  me,  that  he  used  more 
bread  pills,  drops  of  colored  water,  and  powders  of  hickory 
ashes,  than  of  all  other  medicines  put  together,  h  was  certainly 
a  pious  fraud.  But  the  adventurous  physician  goesoa,and  substitutes 
presumption  for  knowledge.  From  the  scan^  field  of  what  is  ^ 
known,  he  launches  into  the  boundless  region  of  what  is  unknown. 
He  establishes  for  his  guide  some  fanciful  theory  of  corpuscular 
attraction,  of  chemical  agency,  of  mechanical  powers,  of  stimuli,  of 
irritability  accumulated  or  exhausted,  of  depletion  by  the  lancet 
and  repletion  by  mercury,  or  some  other  ingenious  dream,  which 
lets  him  into  all  nature's  secrets  at  short  hand.  On  the  principle 
which  he  thus  assumes,  he  forms  his  table  of  nosology,  arrays  his 
diseases  into  famiHes,  and  extends  his  curative  treatment,  by 
analogy,  to  all  die  cases  he  has  thus  arbitrarily  marshaled  to- 
gether. I  have  lived  myself  to  see  the  disciples  of  Hoffinan, 
merliaaTe,  Slalh,  CuUen,  Brown,  succeed  one  another  Mke 
die  shifting  figures  of  a  magks  httthem,  and  didr  fancies,  like  the 
dressee  of  the  ammal  doll-babies  liom  Paris,  becommg  from  tbdr 
wvel^,  the  fogue  of  the  day,  aod  v^wUIdcIo  the  next  nowtty. 
their  ephemeral  ftvor.  The  pasienty  |raaic!i  on  the  fasbkmaUe 
dieory,  sometimes  gott  well  in  i|iite  oi  the  medicne.  The  medi^ 
due  therefore  restored  him,  and  the  young  doctor  receives  new 

*  eoiaage  to  proceed  in  his  boM  eiperiments  on  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
kw  creatures.  I  believe  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  inexperi- 
enced and  presumptuous  band  of  medical  tyros  let  loose  u{X)n  the 
world,  destroys  more  of  human  life  in  one  yesr,  than  all  the  Robin- 
hoods,  Cartouches,  and  Macheaths  do  in  a  centuary.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  medicine  that  I  wish  to  see  a  reform,  an  abandonment  of 
hypothesis  for  sober  facts,  the  first  degree  of  value  set  on  clinical 
observatioDi  and  the  lowest  on  visMoaiy  theories.    1  would  wish 
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the  young  pi-acdtioner,  especially,  to  have  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind,  the  real  limits  of  his  art,  and  that  when  the  state  of  his  pa- 
tient gets  beyond  these,  his  office  is  to  be  a  watchful,  but  quiet  spec- 
tator of  the  operations  of  nature,  giving  them  fair  play  by  a  well 
regulated  regimen,  and  by  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  from  the 
excitement  of  good  spirits  and  hope  in  the  patient.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  some  diseases  not  vet  understood  may  in  time  be 
traasfemd.  m  ik»  table  of  those  koown.  But,  were  I  a  physcian, 
I  woold  ntbor  leavo  die  transfer  id  die  sbw  haod  of  accident, 
dian  hasten  k  by  guilty  expertmenta  on  tbose  who  pot  their  livea 
into  my  hands.  The  only  sure  feundsiions  of  medicnie  are,  ania- 
timate  k^aowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  observation  on  the  eC^ 
fects  of  medicinal  snbstanees  onVmt.  The  anatomieal  and  clini- 
cal schools,  therefore,  ate  those  in  vduch  the  young  physician  should 
be  ibmed.  if  he  enters  with  innocence  that  oif  the  dieory  of 
medicine,  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  should  come  out  untainted  widi 
error.  His  mind  must  be  samng  indeed,  if,  rising  above  juvenile 
credulity,  it  ean  maintain  a  wise  infideli^  against  the  authoriQr  of 
hia  iastouctors,  and  the  bewitching  delusions  of  dieir  theories. 
Yiftt  see  that  I  estimate  jusdy  that  portion  of  instniodoo  winch 
our  me^oal  students  derive  from  your  labora;  and,  associating 
widik  one  ofthe  cha'u^  which  my  old  and  able  friend.  Doctor  Rush, 
so  honorably  fills,  I  consider  them  as  the  two  fimdamental  pit> 
lars  of  the  edifice.  Indeed,  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  the  talents 
offtiM  pHftfessors  in  the  other  branches  which  constitute  the  school 
of  ouidicine  with  you,  as  to  hope  and  believe,  that  k  is  from  this 
side  01  the  Atlantic,  that  Europe,  which  has  taught  us  so  many  other 
'  thkiglV:wiU  at  lengdi  be  led  into  sound  principles  in  dus  branch  of 
aefence,  the  most  important  of  all  others,  being  that  to  vdnch  we 
commit  the  care  of  health  and  life. 

1  dare  say^  that  by  this  tone  you  are  sufficient^  sensible  dutt 
oki  heads  as  well  aa  jbung,  may  sometimea  be  charged  wkh  igno- 
lence  and  presomptk>n.  The  natural  course  of  the  human  mind 
is  i^^rtamly  from  credulity  to  aeeptidsm :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  favorable  apology  I  can  make  for  venturing  so  far  out  of  ray 
depth,  and  to  one  too,  to  whom  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  points 
of  this  soieneeare  so  familiar.  But  havng  stumbled  on  the  sub- 
ject in  my  way,  I  wished  to  give  a  cooiessian  of  my  faith  to  a 
friend;  and  the  rather,  as  I  had  perhaps,  at  times, to  him  as  well 
as  others,  expressed  my  scepticism  in  medicine,  without  defining  « 
its  extent  or  foundation.  At  any  rate,  it  has  permitted  me,  for 
a  moment,  to  abstract  myself  from  the  dr>'  and  dreary  waste  of 
poUtics,  into  whudi  1  have  been  knpieand  by  the  dnee  on  which 
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I  happened,  and  to  indulge  in  the  rich  fields  of  nature,  where 
alone  1  should  have  served  as  a  volunteer,  if  left  to  my  natural  in- 
clinations and  pardalities. 

1  salute  you  at  all  times  with  affection  and  respect. 

Th:  Jxff£B80K. 

TO  MB*  JMIWB0IK« 

Wuhi^toB,  July  10,  1807. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  wrote  you  on  the  lOdi  of  July,  1806,  but  sufipDiing,  from  your 
not  ackoowJed^g  the  receipt  of  tiie  letter,  that  it  bed  miscarried^ 
I  sent  a  duplicate  with  my  subfequent  one  of  April  the  29i^ 
Theaa  hamg  gone  bf  the  Wasp,  you  will  dotihtiess  have  received 
them.  Since  that,  yours  of  May  the  Ist  has  come  to  InMl*  Yon 
uill  see  by  the  deafmtches  from  the  department  of  State,  carried 
by  the  armed  vessel  the  Revenge,  into  what  a  critical  state  our 
peace  with  Great  Britain  is  suddenly  brought,  by  their  armed 
vessels  in  our  waters.  Four  vessels  of  war  (three  of  them  two 
deckers)  closely  blockade  Norfolk  at  this  instant.  Of  the  autho- 
rity under  which  this  aggression  is  committed,  their  minister  here 
is  unapprised.  Yeu  will  see  by  the  pioelamation  of  July  the  2ad, 
that  (while  we  are  not  omittiilg  sueh  measures  of  force  as  are  im> 
mediately  necessary)  we  propose  to  give  Great  Britain  an  oppof^ 
tuDity  of  disavowal  and  reparation,  and  to  leave  the  question  of 
war,  oon-intercourae,  or  other  meaauras,  useommittBd,  to  the  le^is- 
latura.  This  countiy  lias  never  been  m  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment since  the  hatde  of  Lexington.  In  this  state  of  things,  cordial 
friendship  with  France,  and  peace  ai  least  wkh  Spann,  become 
more  iuteresung.  You  know  the  circumstances  respecting  this 
last  power,  which  It^ve  rendered  it  ineligible  tliat  you  should  have 
proceeded  heretofore  to  your  destination.  But  this  obstacle  is 
now  removed  by  their  recall  of  Yrujo,  and  appointment  of  another 
minister,  and  in  the  mean  time,  of  a  charge  des  affaires,  who  Ims 
been  received.  The  way  beiBg  now  open  for  taking  your  station 
at  Madrid,  it  is  certainly  our  wish  you  should  do  so,  and  that  this 
may  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than  your  return  home,  as  is  soli- 
cited in  yours  of  May  the  1st.  It  is  with  real  unwillingness  we 
shodld  relinquish  the  benefit  of  your  services.  Nevertheless,  if 
your  mind  is  decidedly  bent  on  that,  we  shall  regret,  but  not  op- 
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pose  your  return.  The  dnice,  therefofe,  reundns  wttH  yoorMlf. 
in  the  mean  time,  your  place  in  the  joint  eommisBiop  being  vaca- 
ted by  either  event,  we  shall  take  the  measures  rendered  neces- 
aaty  by  that.  We  hare  seen,  widi  real  grief,  the  misunderstand- 
ing winch  baa  taken  place,  between  yourself  and  General  Arm- 
strong* We  are  neither  qualified  nor  disposed  to  form  an  opinion 
between  you.  We  regret  the  p^n  which  must  have  been  fek  by 
persona,  both  of  whom  hold  so  high  a  place  in  our  esteem,  and  - 
wc  have  not  been  widiout  fear  that  the  public  interest  might  sufier 
1^  it.  It  has  seemed,  however,  that  the  state  of  Europe  has  been 
such  as  to  admit  little  to  be  done,  in  matters  so  distant  from  them* 

The  present  alarm  has  had  the  effect  of  suspending  our  ibreign 
commerce.  No  merchant  ventures  to  send  out  a  single  vessel ; 
and  I  think  it  probable  this  will  continue  very  much  the  case  till 
we  ^et  an  answer  from  England.  Our  crops  are  uncommonly 
plentiful.  That  of  small  grain  is  now  secured  sooth  of  this,  and 
the  harvest  is  advancing  here. 

Accept  my  salutations,  and  assurances  of  affectionate  esteem 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jeitebson. 


LETTEa  LVII. 

TO  THE  MAB<iUIS  I>E  LA  FAYETTE. 

Washington,  Julj  14, 1607. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

1  received  last  night  your  letters  of  February  the  20ih  and 
April  the  29th,  and  a  vessel  just  sailing  from  Bahimore  enables 
nie  hastily  to  acknowledcje  them ;  to  assure  you  of  the  welcomo 
with  which  I  receive  whatever  comes  from  you,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  my  atrectionate  esteem  for  yourself  and  fatniiy.  i  learn 
with  much  concern,  indeed,  tlie  state  of  Mad-^ne  de  la  Fayette's 
health.  1  hope  1  have  the  pleasure  yet  to  come  of  learning  its 
entire  re-establishment*  Sh.e  is  loo  young  not  to  give  great  con- 
fidence to  that  hope. 

Measuring  happiness  by  the  American  scale,  and  sincerely  wish- 
ing that  of  yourself  and  family,  we  had  been  anxious  to  see  them 
established  on  this  side  of  the  great  water.  But  I  am  not  certain 
that  any  equivalent  can  be  found  for  the  loss  of  that  species  of 
society,  to  which  our  habits  have  been  formed  from  infancy.  Cer- 
tainly had  you  been,  as  1  wished,  at  tlie  head  of  the  government 
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of  Orleans,  Riirr  would  never  have  given  nie  one  moment's  unea- 
siness. I  lis  conspiracy  has  been  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of 
which  history  wiU  ever  furnish  an  example.  He  meant  to  sepa- 
rate the  western  States  from  us,  to  add  Mexico  to  tliem,  place 
himself  at  their  head,  establish  what  he  would  deem  an  energetic 
government,  and  thus  provide  an  example  and  an  instrument  for 
the  subversion  of  our  freedom.  The  man  who  could  expect  to 
effect  this,  with  American  materials,  must  be  a  fit  subject  for  Bed- 
lam. The  seriousness  of  the  crime,  however,  demands  more 
serious  punishment.  Yet,  although  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  who  doubts  his  guilt,  such  are  the  jealous  provisions  of 
our  laws  in  favor  of  the  accused  against  Uie  accuser,  that  I  ques- 
tion if  he  is  convicted.  Out  of  forty-eight  jurors  to  be  summon- 
ed, he  is  to  select  the  twelve  who  are  to  try  him,  and  if  tliere  be 
any  one  who  will  not  concur  in  finding  him  guilty,  he  is  discharged 
of  course.  1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  BoUman  was  Burr's  right 
hand  man  in  all  his  guilty  schemes.  On  being  brought  to  prison 
here,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Madison  and  myself  die  whole  of 
llie  plans,  always,  however,  apologetically  for  Burr,  as  far  as  they 
would  bear.  But  his  subsequent  tergiversations  have  proved  him 
conspicuously  base.  1  gave  him  a  pardon,  however,  which  covers 
him  from  every  thing  but  infamy.  1  was  the  more  astonished  at 
his  engaging  in  this  business,  from  the  peculiar  motives  he  should 
have  felt  for  fidelity.  When  1  came  into  the  government,  I  sought 
him  out  on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  you,  cherish- 
ed him,  offered  him  two  different  appointments  of  value,  whi  ch, 
after  keeping  them  long  under  consideration,  he  declined  for  com- 
mercial views,  and  would  have  given  him  any  thing  for  which  he 
was  fit.  Be  assured  he  is  unworthy  of  ever  occupying  again  the 
care  of  any  honest  man.  Nothing  has  ever  so  strongly  proved 
the  innate  force  of  our  form  of  government,  as  diis  conspiracy. 
Burr  had  probably  engaged  one  tliousand  men  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes, without  letting  them  know  his  projects,  othenvise  than  by 
assuring  them  the  government  approved  of  them.  The  moment 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  undeceiving  them,  he  found  himself 
left  with  about  thirty  desperadoes  only.  The  people  rose  in  mass 
wherever  he  was,  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  own  en- 
ergy the  tiling  was  crushed  in  one  instant,  without  its  having  been 
necessary  to  employ  a  man  of  tlie  military  but  to  take  care  of  their 
respective  stations.  His  first  enterprise  was  to  have  been  to  seize 
New  Orleans,  which  he  supposed  would  powerfully  bridle  the 
upper  country,  and  place  him  at  tlie  door  of  Mexico.  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  inform  you  that  not  a  single  native  Creole,  and  but  one 
American  of  those  settled  there  before  we  received  tlie  place, 
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look  any  part  with  him.  His  partisans  were  die  new  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  fugitives  fram  jiistioe  or 
debt,  and  advantufeis  and  qpeculators  of  all  descripcioiis. 

I  iackxBQ  you  a  pioclamation,  which  will  shew  you  the  critical 
teting  on  which  we  stand,  at  present,  with  England.  Never 
since  the  batde  of  T<eMngton»  have  I  seen  this  country  in  such  a 
state  of  exasperation  as  at  present.  And  even  that  did  not  pro- 
duce such  unanimity.  The  federalists  themselves  coalesce  with 
us  as  to  the  object,  aldiough  they  will  return  to  their  old  trade. of 
condenming  every  step  we  take  towards  obtaining  it.  *  Rrj)n ra- 
tion for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,'  is  our  motto.  W  iie- 
ther  these  will  be  yielded  freely,  or  will  require  resort  to  non- 
intercourse,  or  to  war,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  have  actually  near 
two  thousand  men  in  the  held,  covering  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  British  vessels. 

1  am  afraid  1  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavors  to 
serve  Madame  de  Tesse  in  her  taste  for  planting.  A  box  of 
seeds,  &cc.  which  I  sent  her  in  the  close  of  1606,  was  carried 
with  the  vessel  into  England,  and  discharged  so  late  that  I  fear  she 
lost  their  benefit  lor  that  season.  Another  box,  which  1  prepared 
in  the  autumn  of  1806,  has,  I  fear,  been  equally  delayed  from 
otlier  accidents.    However,  I  will  persevere  in  my  endeavors. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  her,  M.  de  Tessc,  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  and  your  family,  and  accept  my  affectionate  salutations> 
and  assurances  of  constant  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jeftebson. 


I.ETTEK  i.Vlil. 

TO  JOHN  PAGE. 

WariiinftoB,  July  17, 1807. 

Mr  Dbab  Friend, 

Yours  of  the  1 1th  is  received.  In  appointments  to  public  offices 
of  mere  profit,  I  have  ever  considered  failhfiil  service  in  either 
our  first  or  second  revolution  ns  giving  preference  of  claim,  and 
that  appointments  on  that  principle  would  gratify  the  public,  and 
strengthen  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  enable  the  executive 
to  direct  the  whole  public  force  to  the  best  a(l\  antage  of  the  na- 
tion. Of  Mr.  Boiling  Robertson's  talents  and  integrity  1  have  long 
been  apprised,  and  would  gladly  use  tliem  uhrrc  talents  and  inte- 
grity are  wanung.    1  had  thought  of  lym  for  tlie  vacant  place  of 
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secretar)'  of  tlie  Orleans  lurriiory,  but  supposing  the  salaiy  of  two 
tliousand  dollars  not  more  than  he  makes  by  liis  profession,  and 
while  remaining  with  his  friends,  I  have,  in  despair,  not  proposed 
it  to  him.  If  he  would  accept  it,  I  should  name  him  instandy  with 
the  greatest  satisfaciioD.  Perhaps  you  could  ioform  me  od  this 
point. 

With  respect  to  Major  Gibbons,  I  do  indeed  recollect,  tliat  in 
some  casual  conversation,  it  was  said,  that  the  most  conspicuous 
accomplices  of  Hurr  were  ai  home  ai  his  house ;  but  it  made  so 
little  impression  on  me,  tliat  neidier  the  occu:>ion  nor  the  person 
is  now  recollected.  On  this  subject,  1  have  often  CKi)ressed  the 
principles  on  which  I  act,  with  a  wish  they  might  be  understood 
by  the  federahsts  in  office.  I  have  never  removed  a  man  merely 
because  he  was  a  federalist :  I  have  never  wished  them  to  give  a 
vote  at  an  electk)Q»  but  accordu^  to  their  own  wkhes.  But  as 
no  goveniment  could  disdiarge  its  duties  to  the  best  advantage  of 
its  dtiseasy  If  Its  agents  were  in  a  regular  course  d  thwarting  izn 
stead  of  ezecodog  all  its  measures,  and  were  empbying  the  pa- 
tronage and  influeoee  of  their  offices  against  the  goveniment  and 
its  measures,  I  have  only  requested  they  would  be  quiet,  and  they 
should  be  safe :  that  if  their  conscience  urges  them  to  to  take  m 
acthre  and  sealous  part  in  oppontion,  it  ou^t  also  to  um  them  to 
retire  from  a  post  which  they  could  not  oonscientioua^  oonduot 
with  fidelity  to  die  trust  reposed  in  them ;  and  on  faihire  to  retire, 
I  have  removed  them ;  that  is  lo  say,  those  who  maintained  an 
active  and  aealous  opposition  to  die  government.  Nothing  which 
I  have  yet  hed/d  of  Major  Gibbons  places  hun  in  danger  fimn 
these  pnncifdes. 

I  am  mueh.  pleased  with  the  ardor  di^yed  by  our  country- 
men on  the  late  Baddk  outrage-  b  fives  us  the  more  confidence 
of  support  in  the  demand  of  n^aratum  lor  the  past,  end  ieeuriiy 
for  tfaie  fiittne,  that  b  to  say,  u  end  of  unpressments.   If  modves 

ekber  jusdce  or  interest  should  produce  this  (irom  Great  Bri- 
tam,  it  will  save  a  war:  but  if  they  are  refused,  we  shall  have 
glined  thne  ht  getting  in  our  ships  and  property,  and  at  least 
twen^  thousand  seamen  now  afloat  on  the  ocean,  and  who  may 
man  two  hundred  and  fi^  privateers.  The  loss  of  these  to  us 
wrould  be  worth  lo  Qremt  Britain  many  victories  of  the  Nile  and 
Trafitlipff.  mean  time  may  also  be  importantly  empbyed 
in  preparations  to  enable  us  to  gpve  guick  and  deep  blows. 

nraentto  Mrs.  Page,  and  receive  yourself  my  affiectionateand 
respectful  salutations. 

Tu:  Jsrmsoii. 
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LBTTBE  LEX; 

TO  WILUAM  DUANB. 

Wuhiogton,  July  20,  ld07. 

Sir, 

Although  1  cannot  always  acknowledE^e  the  receipt  of  commu- 
nications, yet  I  merit  their  continuance  by  inakins:  all  the  use  of 
them  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Some  of  your  suggestions  • 
had  occurred,  and  others  will  be  considered.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  our  friends  must  enable  us  to  hear  every  tliinjr,  and  ex- 
pect us  to  say  notliing ;  when  we  shall  need  all  their  confidence 
tliat  every  thing  is  doing  which  can  be  done,  and  when  our  great- 
est praise  shall  be,  that  we  appear  to  be  doing  notliing.  The  law 
for  detaching  one  hundred  tliousand  militia,  and  the  appropriation 
for  it,  and  that  for  fortifications,  enable  us  to  do  every  thing 
for  land  service,  as  well  as  if  Congress  were  here ;  aod  as  to  naval 
matters,  their  opinion  is  knowD.  The  course  we  have  pursued, 
has  gaioed  Ibr  oar  merchants  a  precious  intenral  to  call  in  their 
property  and  our  seamen,  and  me  postponing  the  summons 
tlongress  will  aid  in  avoiding  to  ghre  too  quick  an  alarm  to  the 
adversary.  They  wiU  be  called,  however,  in  good  time.  Al- 
though we  demand  of  England  what  is  merely  of  right,  reparation 
fer  tepast,  securi^  for  the  future,  yet  as  their  pride  ^  ponibly, 
nay  prohably,  prevent  their  yielding  them  to  the  extent  we  shall 
require,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  public  mind,  which  I  believe  is 
made  up  for  war,  should  maintain  itself  at  that  point.  They  have 
often  enough,  God  knows,  given  us  cause  of  war  before ;  but  it 
has  been  on  points  which  would  not  have  united  the  nation.  But 
now  they  have  touched  a  chord  wiiich  vibrates  in  every  heart. 
Now  then  is  the  time  to  settle  the  old  and  the  new. 

I  have  often  wished  for  an  occasion  of  saying  a  word  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of  whose  character  and 
value  to  us,  I  suspect  you  are  not  aj)prised  correctly.  A  mnre 
virtuous  man,  1  believe,  does  not  exist,  nor  one  who  is  more  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind.  He 
will  probably,  one  day,  fall  a  victim  to  it,  as  a  monarch  of  that 
principle  does  not  suit  a  Russian  noblesse.  He  is  not  of  the  veiy 
first  order  of  understanding,  but  he  is  of  a  high  one.  He  has  taken 
a  peculiar  affection  to  this  country  and  its  government,  of  which 
he  has  given  me  public  as  well  as  personal  proofs.  Our  nation 
being,  like  his,  habitually  neutral,  our  interests  as  to  neutral  rights, 
and  our  sentiments  agree.    And  whenever  coufbrcnces  for  peace 
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shall  take  place,  we  are  assured  of  a  friend  in  him.  In  fact,  al- 
thou^  m  questions  of  restttutioo  be  will  be  witb  England,  in  those 
of  neutral  rights  he  will  be  with  Buonaparte  and  eveiy  other 
power  in  the  world,  except  England :  and  I  do  pressme  that  Eng- 
land  will  never  have  peace  until  she  subscribes  to  a  just  code  of 
marine  law.  I  have  gone  into  thb  subject,  because  T  am  confi- 
dent that  Russia  (while  her  present  monarch  lives)  is  the  most 
cordially  friendly  to  us  of  any  power  on  earth,  wiU  go  furthest  to 
serve  us,  and  is  most  worthy  of  conciliation.  And  although  the 
source  of  this  information  must  be  a  matter  of  confidence  with 
you,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  sentiments  should  become  those  of 
die  natkm.   I  salute  you  with  etsem  and  respect. 

Th  :  JcTrsBSON* 


LBTTBE  LX. 

t 

TO  GBOXOE  HAT. 

MoatiMllo,  Augttat  20, 1807. 

DcAR  Sir, 

I  received  yesterday  your  favor  of  the  1 1th.   An  error  of  the 

post  office  had  occasioned  the  delay.  Before  an  impartial  jury 
•  Burr's  conduct  would  convict  himself,  were  not  one  word  of  tes- 
timony to  be  offered  against  him.  Hut  to  whnt  a  stntc  will  our 
Jaw  be  reduced  by  party  lbelini:;.s  in  those  wlio  administer  it? 
Why  do  not  Blnnnerhasset,  Dayton,  &;c.  demand  private  and  com- 
fortable lodgings  ?  In  a  country  where  an  equal  apj)lication  of 
law  to  every  condition  of  man  is  fundamental,  liow  could  it  be  de- 
nied to  them  ?  How  can  it  ever  be  denied  to  the  most  dc2;raded 
malefactor?  The  inclosed  letter  of  James  Morrison,  covering  a 
copy  of  one  from  Alston  to  Blannerhasset,  cauie  to  hanfl  yester- 
day. I  inclose  them,  because  it  is  j^roper  all  these  j)np(  i  s  should 
be  in  one  deposite,  and  because  you  should  know  the  case  and 
all  its  bearings,  that  you  may  understand  whatever  turns  up  in  the 
cause.  Whether  the  opinion  of  the  letter  writer  is  sound,  may  be 
^  doubted.  For  however  these,  and  otlier  circumstances  which  have 
come  to  us,  may  induce  us  to  believe  diat  the  bouncing  letter  he 
published,  and  tlie  insolent  one  he  wrote  to  me,  were  intended 
as  blinds,  yet  they  are  not  sufficient  for  legal  conviction.  Hlan- 
nerhasset  and  his  wife  could  possibly  tell  us  enough.  I  commise- 
rate the  sufferings  you  have  to  gu  through  in  such  a  season,  aud 
salute  you  mill  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Tu:  Jeffebsun. 
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LBTTIB  UXl. 

TO  0X0B6B  BAT. 

MoBtimUoy  fleptoinlMr  4, 1807. 


18  to  say,  not  only  to  clear  Burr,  but  to  prevent  the  evidence  from 
ever  gobg  before  the  work).  But  this  latter  case  must  not  take 
fibce.  It  is  now,  therefore,  more  than  ever  indispensable,  that 
not  a  smgle  wHnesB  be  paid  or  |)ennitted  to  depart  until  bis  testi- 
mooy  has  been  oommitted  to  ivriling,  either  as  delivered  in  court, 
or  as  taken  by  yourself  in  the  presence  of  any  of  Burr's  counsel, 
who  may  choose  to  attend  to  cross  examine.  These  whole  pro* 
ceedings  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  diat  they  may  decide, 
whether  the  defect  has  been  in  the  evidence  of  guilt,  or  in  the  law, 
or  in  the  application  of  the  law,  and  that  they  may  provide  the 
proper  remedy  ibr  the  past  and-  the  future.  I  must  pray  you  abo 
to  have  an  nuthentic  copy  of  die  record  made  out  (without  saying 
for  what)  and  to  send  it  to  me :  if  the  Judge's  opinioos  make  not 
a  part  of  it,  then  I  must  ask  a  copy  of  &em,  either  under  his 
hand,  if  he  delivers  one  signed,  or  July  proved  by  affidavit 

This  crimbal  is  preserved  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  att 
the  disaffected  and  the  worthless  of  the  United  Sta^  and  to  be 
the  pvol  on  wluch  all  the  intrigues  and  the  con^iracies  which 
foreign  governments  may  wish  to  disturb  us  with,  are  to  turn.  If 
he  is  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor,  the  Judge  must  in  decency 
give  us  respite  by  some  short  confinement  of  him  ;  but  we  must 
expect  it  to  be  very  short.  Be  assured  yourself,  and  communi- 
cate the  same  assurance  to  your  colleagues,  that  your  and  their 
zeal  and  abilities  have  been  displayed  in  this  affiir  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  and  your  own  honor. 

1  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  reapecu 

Th:  JEFFfiBSON* 
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LfiTXJSB  LICII. 
TO  eBOBOE  BAT. 

a 

Monticello,  Septombfir  7,  lb07. 

DfiAB  Sir, 

I  received,  late  last  night,  your  favor  of  the  day  before,  and 
now  re-inclose  you  the  subpcena.  As  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
district  courts  have  a  power  of  commanding  the  executive  govern- 
roent  to  abandon  superior  duties  and  attend  on  them,  at  whatever 
distance,  I  am  unwilling,  by  any  notice  of  the  subpoena,  to  set  a 
precedent  which  might  sanction  a  proceeding  so  preposterous.  I 
inclose  you,  therefore,  a  letter,  public  and  for  the  court,  covering 
substantially  all  they  ought  to  desire.  If  the  papers  which  were 
inclosed  in  Wilkinson's  letter  may,  in  your  judgment,  be  commu- 
nicated witliout  injury,  you  will  he  pleased  to  communicate  them. 
I  return  you  tlie  original  letter. 

I  am  happy  in  having  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Madison's  counsel  on 
this  occasion,  he  happening  to  be  now  witli  me.  We  are  both 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  prosecution  against  Burr  for  misde- 
meanor should  proceed  at  Richmond.  If  defeated,  it  will  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  tlie  head  of  the  Judge  :  if  successful,  it  will  give 
time  to  see  whedier  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  him  can  bo 
instituted  in  any,  and  what  oUier  court.  But  we  incline  to  think, 
it  may  be  best  to  send  Blannerhasset  and  Smith  (Israel)  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  tried  both  for  the  treason  and  misdemeanor.  1'ho 
ttial  of  Dayton  for  misdemeanor  may  as  well  go  on  at  Richmond. 

i  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Tu:  Jeiferson. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

TO  TU£  B£V.  MR.  MILLAR. 
^  Waahington,  Jiniiaiy  33, 

I  have  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  18tli,  and  am  tliankful 
to  you  for  having  written  it,  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  pre- 
vent liian  to  refuse  what  I  do  not  think  myself  authorised  to  com- 
ply with.  I  consider  die  government  of  the  United  States  as 
interdicted  by  the  constitution  from  intciincddling  with  religious 
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institutions,  llieir  doctrines,  disciplino,  or  exercises.    Tliis  results 
not  only  from  llic  provision  that  no  law  sliall  be  made  respecting 
the  estahlishnieiu,  or  free  exercise  oi'  religion,  but  from  that  also 
wliicli  reserves  to  the  States  tiie  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Certainly,  no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious  exercise, 
or  to  assume  authority  in  religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated 
to  the  General  Government.    It  must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  in  any  human  authority.    But  it  is  only  proposed 
I  should^ecommeiu^,  not  prescribe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
^t^is,  that  I  sbooM  indvtdfy  assnme  to  the  United  States  an 
rity  over  fefigious  exercises,  which  the  coostitiition  has  di- 
_  icectly  precluded  them  from.  It  must  be  meant»  too,  that  this  re- 
« ^glprome&diutton  is  to  cany  some  authority,  and  to  be  sanctioaed  by 
apmi^  pentuftjr  on  those  who  disregard  it;  not  indeed  of  fine  and 

timpnspment,  but  of  some  degree  of  proscription,  perhaps  in  pub- 
,  lie  oppion.' .  And  does  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  penaiQr 
v?;Qiake  the  recommendation  the  less  a  law  of  conduct  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  directed }  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  interest  of  refa'-'* 
gum  to  invite  ilie  civil  magistrate  to  direct  its  exercises,  its  disci- 
^   pline,  or  its  doctrines;  nor  of  the  religious  societies,  that  tlie 
General  Government  should  be  invested  with  tlie  power  of  efiect- 
ing  any  uniformity  of  time  or  matter  among  them.    Fasting  and 
prayer  are  religious  exercises ;  tlie  enjoining  them  an  act  of  dis- 
'  ;     cipline.    Every  religious  society  has  a  right  to  determine  for 
it^df  the  times  for  these  exercises,  and  the  objects  proper  for 
them,  according  to  their  own  particular  tenets;  and  this  ri;;ht  can 
ne\  er  ])e  safer  than  in  their  own  hands,  where  the  coostituiion  has 
deposited  it.  » 

1  am  aware  that  tlic  practice  of  my  predecessors  may  be  quo- 
,  ted.  Bui  I  have  ever  believed,  that  the  example  of  State  execu- 
tives led  to  the  assufuptioa  of  Uiat  audiority  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment, without  due  examination,  which  would  have  discovered 
lliat  what  might  be  a  ri<;lit  in  a  Slat^  government,  was  a  violation 
of  that  right  when  assumed  by  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every 
one  must  act  according  to  die  dictates  of  his  own  feaaon,  and  mine 
teDs  me  that  civil  powers  alone  have  been  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  authonQr  to  direct  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  hb  constituents. 

I  again  express  my  satisfaction  that  you  have  been  so  good  as' 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  in  a  private  letter, 
in  which  I  could  give  my  reasons  more  in  detail  than  might  have 
been  done  b  a  pimlic  answer:  and  I  pray -you  to  accept  the  §sbu^ 
ranees  of  nay  high  esteem  and  respect 

Th:  Jeftibson.  - 
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.LETTfiA  LXIY, 

TO  COLOMIIL  MONBOK. 

.  Wiuiiiiogton,  February  18,  1806. 

Mt  Dear  Sib,  • 

You  informed  me  tliat  the  instruments  you  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  bring  for  rae  from  England,  would  arrive  at  Richmond  with 
yonu  baggage,  and  you  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  there.  I  will  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  deliver  them  to  Mr. 
Je^raoD,  who  wiQ  (brward  them  to  MooticeUo  in  the  way  1  diall 
adinse  him.  Aod  I  must  intreat  you  to  send  me  either  a  note  of 
their  amount,  or  the  hiUs,  diat  I  may  be  enabled  to  reimburse  you. 
There, can  be  no  pecuniai^  matter  between  us,  aeainst  which  this 
can  be  any  set-ofil  But  if,  contraiy  to  my  recollection  or  know- 
ledge, there  w  ere  any  thing,  I  pray  that  that  may  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  itself.  If  1  could  have  known  tlie  amount  beforehand, 
I  should  have  remitted  it,  and  asked  the  advance  only  wider  the 
idea  tliat  it  should  be  the  same  as  ready  money  to  you  on  your 
arriv  al.  I  must  again,  therefore,  beseech  yon  to  let  me  know  -its  * 
amount. 

1  see  with  infinite  grief  a  contest  arising  between  yourself  and 
another,  who  have  been  very  dear  to  each  otlier,  and  equally  so 
to  me.  I  sincerely  pray  that  these  dispositions  may  not  be  affect- 
ed between  you  ;  with  me  I  confidently  trust  they  will  not.  For 
independendy  of  the  dictates  of  public  dutj',  which  prescribes  neu- 
trality to  me,  my  sincere  friendship  for  you  both  will  insure  its 
sacred  observance.  I  su^r  do  one  to  converse  with  rae  on  the 
subject.  I  already  perceive  n^  old  friend  Clinton,  estranging 
hiinaelf.iirom  me.  Mo  doubt  lies  are  cafiied  to  him,  as  they  vriU 
be  to  the  other  two  candidates,  mider  forms  which,  however  false, 
he  can  scarcely  question.  Tet  I  have  been  equally  careful  as  to 
him  also,  never  to  say  a  word  on  his  subject.  The  object  of  the 
contest  is  a  iaur  and  honorable  one,  eaually  open  to  you  all;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  personal  oondoct  of  all  will  be  so  chaste,  as  to 
.  offer  no  ground  of  dissatis&ction  with  each  other.  But  your  friends 
will  not  be  as  delicate.  I  know  too  well  fiom  experience  the 
progress  of  political  controversy,  and  the  ezacerbatkm  of  spirit 
mto  which  it  degenerates,  not  to  fear  for  the  continuance  of  your 
mutual  esteem.  One  piquiqg  thing  said,  draws  on  another,,  that  a 
third,  and  always  with  increasing  acrimoDy,  until  all  restraint  is 
thrown  off,  and  it  becomes  difiicult  for  yourselves  to  keep  clear  of 
the  toils  in  which  your  iiriends  will  endeavor  to  interlace  you,  and 
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to  avoid  the  participatioo  ia  their  passions  which  thegr  will  endeavor 
to  produce.  A  candid  recoliection  of  what  you  knonr  of  each 
other  wiU  be  the  true  corrective.  Widi  respect  to  waywMf  1  hope 
they  will  spare  me«  My  longings  for  retirement  are  so  str^mg,  that  . 
I  with  (lifliculty  encounter  the  daily  drudgeries  of  niy  duty.  But 
my  wisli  for  retirement  itself  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  carrj  ing 
into  It  die  afiections  of  all  ray  friends.  1  have  ever  viewed  Mr. 
Madison  and  yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  hapfuneflB* 
Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider  it  as  among  the 

f'eatest  calamities  wliich  could  assail  my  future  peace  of  mind, 
have  great  confulenco  thnt  the  candor  and  high  understanding  of 
both  will  guard  me  against  tliis  misfortune,  the  bare  possibility  of 
which  lins  so  far  weighed  oo  my  mind,  that  1  could  not  be  easy 
widioui  unburthening  it. 

Accept  my  respectful  salutations  for  yourself  and  Mrs.Monroe» 
aod  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  sincere  friendship. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


i^ETTEa  LXV. 
TO  COLONEL  MONBOE. 

WaiUngton,  Mmth  10, 1808. 

I>BAB  Sib, 

•        •         ft        •        ,«        «  « 

From  your  letter  of  the  27di  ultimo,  I  perceive  that  painful  im- 
'  pfessioDS  hafo  been  made  on  your  mind  during  your  We  mismm, 
of  which  I  had  never  entertained  a  suspicion.  I  must,  therefore, 
examine  Uie  grounds,  because  explanations  between  reasonable 
men  can  never  but  do  good.  1.  You  consider  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  an  associate,  to  have  been  in  some  way  injurious 
to  70U.  Were  I  to  take  diat  measure  on  myself,  I  might  say  in  its 
josdficadon,  that  it  has  been  the  regular  and  habitual  practice  of  the 
United  States  to  do  this,  under  eveipr  form  in  which  then*  govern- 
ment has  existed.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  muhif^d  instances^ 
because  jrou  will  readily  recollect  them.  I  went  as  an  adjunct  to  Dr. 
Frankfin  and  Mr.  Adanas^yourself  as  an  adjunct  fost  to  Mr.  la^ 
ingston,  and  then  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  I  redly  bek'eve  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  great  oocaskm  which  has  not  pcoduced  an  extra- 
ordinary mission.  StiD,  however,  it  is  well  known,  that  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it  m  the  case  of  which  you  complain.  A 
-oemmittee  of  die  Senate  called  on  me  with  two  resdutbnsof  diet 


body»  on  the  subject  of  impmsment  and  ipolkitianB  by  GfeatBo* 
tain,  and  requesttng  diat  I  would  deaand  satiBfaction.  After  do^ 
fiveriog  die  rasolutioDS,  the  coromittee  entered  into  free  converse* 

.  tiooy  and  obaenred,  that  altho^gli  the  Senate  ooidd  not,  in  formi 
racomnieod  any  extraoidinaiy  misabn,  yet  that  as  individuala, 
there  was  but  one  aendment  among  them  on  the  measure,  and 
they  praased  it*  I  was  so  much  averse  to  itf  abd  gave  them  so 
hard  an  answer,  that  they  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it.  But  it  did  nol' 
end  here.  The  members  of  the  other  House  took  up  the  subjectt 
and  set  ujx)n  me  individually,  and  these  the  best  friends  to  you, 
as  well  as  myself,  and  represented  the  responsibility  which  a  fail- 
ure to  obtain  redress  would  throw  on  us  both,  pursuing  a  conduct 
ill  oppotjitlon  to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  le2;is- 
lature.  I  found  it  necessary,  at  length,  to  yield  my  own  o[)inion  ' 
to  the  ^eiK  ral  sense  of  die  national  council,  and  it  really  seemed 
to  j)i()diice  ajuhdee  among  them;  nol  from  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  you,  but  from  a  belief  in  the  elfecl  which  an  extiaordi- 
nary  mission  would  have  on  the  British  mind,  by  demonstrating  the 
degree  of  importance  which  this  country  attached  to  the  rights  vdiidi''' ~ , 

.  w6  considered  as  infracted. 

2,  You  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  waa  re- 
ceived.  But  what  waa  that  manner  ?   I  cannot  suppose  yon  lo 
have  gpven  a  moment's  credit  lo  the  stuff  which  waa  crowded  b* 
all  socta  of  forma  into  the  public  papers,  or  to  die  diousand  speeches  ^ 
.tbey  put  mto  my  mouthy  not  a  word  of  which  I  had  ever  uttered .  I 
was  net  iaseBsiUe  at  the  dme  of  the  views  to  mischief^  with  which 

'  these  liea  were  fabricated.  But  my  confidence  was  firm,  that  -  * 
jaeither  yourself  nor  the  British  government,  equally  outraged  by 
them,  would  believe  me  capable  of  making  the  editors  of  news- 
papers the  confidants  of  my  speeches  or  opinions.  The  fact  was 
this.  The  treaty  was  communicated  to  us  by  IVIr.  Erskine  on 
the  day  Congress  was  to  rise.  Two  of  die  Senators  inquired  of 
me  in  the  evening,  whether  it  was  my  purpose  to  detain  them  on 
account  of  the  treaty.  My  answer  was,  '  that  it  was  not :  diat  the 
treaty  containing  no  provision  against  the  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men, and  being  accomj)anied  by  a  kind  of  protestation  of  the  Bri- 
tish ininihiers,  which  wonid  leave  that  goverrnnent  free  to  consider 
it  as  a  treaty  or  no  treaty,  according  to  dieir  own  convenieace,  I 
should  not  give  them  the  tixHible  of  deliberating  on  h.'  This  waa 
aubstaiAl^ita^dalmoat  verbally,  what  I  said  whenever  spoken  to 
*hoal  Mpy^^ifver  failed  when  the  occasion  would  admit  of  it^ 
to  justify  y^MKand  Mr.  Pinakney,  by  expressing  my  convictiooiit 
sirihat  it  was     dbil  could  be  obtained  from  die  British  gofemmenr; 

jiktu  you  had  toid  thaia  mmmistionew  that  your  gMrammapt  emdd  • 


•  •  • 
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not  be  pledged  lo  ratify,  because  it  was  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions ;  of  course,  that  it  should  be  consideied  but  as  a  projet ; 
and  in  this  light  I  stated  it  publicly  in  my  message  to  Congress 
on  the  opening  of  the  session.  Not  a  single  article  of  the  treaty 
was  ever  made  known  beyond  the  members  of  the  adrobistratioBy 
nor  would  an  article  of  it  be  known  at  this  day,  but  for  its  publi- 
cationindie  newspapers,  as  commuDieaied  by  somebody  ma  be- 

r)od  the  water,  as  we  have  always  understood.  But  as  to  myselfy 
can  solemnly  protest,  as  the  most  sacred  of  truths,  that  I  never^ 
one  instant,  lost  sight  of  your  reputatkm  and  favorable  standing 
with  your  country,  and  never  omitted  to  justify  your  faihire  to  al- 
tam  our  wish,  as  one  which  was  probably  unattainable.  Review- 
ing, therefore,  this  whole  subject,  I  cannot  doubt  you  wiD  become' 
sensible,  that  your  impressions  have  been  without  just  grotind.  T 
cannot,  mdeed,  judge  what  falsehoods  may  have  been  written  or 
told  you ;  and  that,  under  such  forms  as  to  command  belief.  But 
you  will  soon  find,  my  dear  Sir,  that  so  inveterate  is  the  rancour 
of  party  spirit  among  us,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  credited  but 
what  we  hear  with  our  own  ears.  If  you  are  less  on  your  guard 
than  we  are  here,  at  this  moment,  the  designs  of  the  mischief^ 
makers  will  not  fail  to  be  accomplished,  and  brethren  and  friends 
will  be  made  strangers  and  enemies  to  each  othw,  without  ever 
having  said  or  thought  a  thing  amiss  of  each  other.  I  presume 
that  the  most  insidious  falsehoods  are  daily  carried  to  you,  as  they 
are  brought  to  me,  to  engage  us  in  the  passions  of  our  informers, 
and  stated  so  positively  and  plausibly  as  lo  make  even  doubt  a 
rudeness  lo  the  narrator ;  who,  imposed  on  himself,  has  no  other 
than  the  friendly  view  of  putting  us  on  our  guard.  My  answer  is, 
invariably,  that  my  knowledge  of  your  character  is  better  testimo- 
ny to  me  of  a  negative,  than  any  affirmative  which  my  informant 
did  not  hear  from  yourself  with  his  own  ears.  In  fact,  when  you 
shall  have  been  a  little  longer  among  us,  you  will  find  that  litde  is 
>  to  be  believed  which  interests  the  prevailing  passions,  and  hap- 
pens beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  senses.  Let  us  not  then,  my 
dear  friend,  embark  our  happiness  and  our  affections  on  the 
ocean  of  slander,  of  falsehood  and  of  malice,  on  which  our  credu- 
lous friends  are  floating.  If  you  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
I  ever  did,  said,  or  thought  a  thing  unfriendly  to  your  fame  and 
feelings,  you  do  me  injury  as  causeless  as  it  is  afiiicling  to  me. 
In  the  present  contest  in  which  you  are  concerned,  I  feel  no  pas- 
sion, I  take  no  part,  I  express  no  sentiment.  Whichever  of  my 
friends  is  called  to  the  supreme  cnrcs  of  the  nation,  I  know  that 
they  will  be  wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far  as  mv 
mdividual  conduct  can  influence,  they  shall  be  cordially  supported* 
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For  myself  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  tlie  world,  than  to 
preserve  in  retirement  so  mucli  of  their  esteem  as  I  may  have 
fairly  earned,  and  to  be  permiiied  to  [)ass  in  tranquillity,  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family  and  friends,  the  days  which  yet  remain  for 
me.  Having  reached  the  harbor  myself,  1  shall  view  with  anx- 
iety (but  certainly  not  with  a  wish  to  be  in  their  place)  those  who 
are  still  buffeting  the  storm,  uncertain  of  their  fate.  Your  voyage 
has  so  far  been  favorable,  and  that  it  may  continue  with  entire 
prosperity,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  that  friendshij)  which  I  have 
ever  borne  you,  and  of  which  I  now  assure  you,  widi  the  tender 
of  my  high  respect  and  affectionate  salutations. 

Th:  Jkffbrsom*  « 


LBTTBK  LVI. 

TORICHABD  M.  JOHNSON. 

WaiUngten,  Manh  10,  1806. 

I  am  9iire  you  can  too  joidy  estmiate  mj  ocGupatioos,  to  need 
an  apology  for  tUs  lardy  acknowledgment  of  your  favor  of  Febru- 
ary me  27th.  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  good  opinioB 
you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  eenduct  in  the  administration  of 
our  government.  This  apprbbation  of  my  fellow  citizens  is  the 
richest  reward  I  can  receive.  I  am  conscious  of  having  always 
mfended  to  do  what  was  best  ibr  them :  and  never,  ibr  a  sin^e 
moment,  to  have  fislened  to  any  personal  interest  of  my  own.  It 
his  been  a  source  of  great  pain  to  me,  to  have  met  with  so  many 
among  our  opponents,  who  Iiad  not  the  liberality  to  distinguish  be- 
tween political  and  social  opposition;  who  transferred  at  once  to 
Ae  person,  the  hatred  they  bore  to  his  political  opinions.  I  su^ 
pose,  indeed,  that  in  public  life,  a  man  whose  political  principles 
have  any  decided  character^  and  who  has  energy  enough  to  give 
thera  e&tstf  must  always  expect  to  encounter  political  hostility  firom 
diose  of  adverse  principles.  But  I  came  to  the  government  un- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  generate  peculiar  acrimony.  I 
found  all  its  offices  in  the  possession  of  a  political  sect,  who  wished 
to  transform  it  uUimately  into  the  shape  of  their  darling  model,  the 
English  i^ovcrnment;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  familiarise  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  the  change,  by  administering  it  on  English  principles,  • 
and  in  English  forms.  The  elective  interposition  of  the  people 
Ibd  blown  all  their  designsi  and  they  found  themselves  and  their 
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ftiffnaBes  of  power  aad  profit  put  iD  a  owneiit  into  the  hende  of 
oilier  trastccs.  Lneiitatioos  and  invective  were  all  that  remamed 
to  them.   Tbialifll  was  naturally  directed  against  the  agent  se« 

*  lected  to  execute  the  miikiplied  reiennatkiDS,  which  their  heresies 
bed  rendered  neeeasary.  I  became  of  course  tlie  butt  of  every 
liMig  which  reason,  ridicule,  malice  and  fiikwhood  could  supj^. 
They  have  concentrated  all  their  hatred  on  me,  till  they  have  re- 
ally persuaded  themselves,  that  1  am  the  sole  source  of  all  their 
ima2;inary  evils.    I  hope,  tlierefore,  that  my  retirement  will  abate 

.  some  of  tlieir  disaffection  to  the  c:overnmcnt  of  their  country,  and 
that  my  successor  will  enter  on  a  calmer  sea  than  I  did.  He  will 
at  least  find  the  vessel  of  state  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  not 
of  his  foes.  Federalism  is  dead,  without  even  the  hope  of  a  day 
of  resurrection.  The  quondam  leaders,  indeed,  retain  their  ran- 
cor and  i)rinciples;  but  their  followers  are  amalgamated  with  us  in 
sentiment,  if  not  in  name.  If  our  fellow  citizens,  now  solidly  re- 
publican, will  sacrifice  favoritism  towards  men  for  the  preserva- 

.  doQ  of  principle,  we  may  hope  that  that  no  difisioiiswill  again  en- 
danger a  degeneracy  in  our  government. 

•      «      •      «.*      •      •      •  • 

*  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  sahttBtkmSi  and  assurances  of  g^oat 
iBsteem  and  respect. 

Ta:  JwrRBSOH. 


LaTTBB  LVIL 

TO  LKn  LmCOliM. 

WMhingtoQ,  March  23,  JL^^d. 

Dkak  SiK, 

Your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lee  came  safely  to  hand. 
You  know  our  principles  reuder  federalists  in  office  safe,  if  they 
do  not  employ  their  influence  in  opposing  the  ^overnmenl,  but  only 
give  their  own  vote  accordinc;  to  tlieir  conscience.  And  this  prin- 
ciple we  act  on  as  well  wiili  those  put  in  office  by  others,  as  by 
ourselves. 

We  have  received  from  your  presses  a  very  malavolent  and  in^ 
"cendiary  denuncialXNi  of  die  adminislraiion,  bottomed  on  absoluia 
falsehood  from  begioning  to  end.  .The  author  would  merit  exem- 
•  plary  punishment  for  so  fiaghioos  a  fibel,  weie  not  the  sonnent  of 
•Us  dwn  abominslble  temper  pumshment  sufficient  for  even  as  base 
acrimeastlus.  Tlie tetninaiion of lir.  Base's imam»f«iqM^ 
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|Mt  itiB  njr  pamr  lo  cmnmnnicate  to  Congress  yestndi^  mry 

thing  respecting  our  relations  with  England  and  France,  wfaicK 
will  eflectuaDy  put  down  Afr.  PiokeiiDg,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor  ' 
Quincy.   Tbeir  tenpeis  aie  m  much  aliise,  cad  really  their 
persons^  as  to  induce  a  auppoiition  that  they  ore  related.  Tht 
embargo  appears  to  be  approved,  even  by  the  federalists  of  every 
quarter  except  yours.      The  alternative  was  between  tliat  and 
war,  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  last  card  we  have  to  play,  short  of  war. 
But  if  peace  does  not  take  place  in  Europe,  and  if  France  and 
Kn<:land  will  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  opcnition  of  their  de-  > 
crces  and  orders  from  us,  when  Congress  sliall  meet  in  Decem- 
ber, they  will  have  to  consider  at  what  point  of  time  the  embarsjo, 
continued,  becomes  a  greater  evil  than  war.    I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, we  shall  have  this  summer  and  autumn  to  prepare  for  the  ' 
defence  of  our  sea  port  tow^ns,  and  hope  that  in  that  time,  the  works 
of  defence  will  be  completed,  which  have  been  provided  for  by  die  * 
ledslature.   I  think  Congress  will  rise  within  three  weeks. 
I  atktte  you  with  great  afieotkm  and  respect. 

»  • 


LBTTMt  1.XTtII. 

TO  OEIBUM  pmoKiicr. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  tlie  8th  was  received  on  the  25th,  and  I  proceed 
to  state  to  you  my  views  of  the  present  state  and  prospect  6f 
foreign  affairs,  under  the  confidence  tliat  you  will  use  tliem  for  * 
•  your  own  government  and  opinions  only,  and  by  no  means  let  them  • 
get  out  as  from  me.  Widi  France  we  are  in  no  immediate  dang;er  of 
war.  Her  future  views  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  TIic  imme- 
diate danger  we  arc  in  of  a  rupture  widi  Enijland,  is  postponed  for  , 
this  year.  This  is  effected  by  the  embarjro,  as  the  question  was  sim- 
ply between  tliat  and  war.  That  may  go  on  a  certain  time,  perhaps 
through  the  year,  u  Idiout  die  loss  of  their  property  to  our  citizens,  but 
only  itsreraaining  unemployed  on  their  hands.  A  tiine  would  come, 
bowever,  when  war  would  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo. Of  this  Congress  may  have  to  decide  at  Uieir  next  meet- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  we  have  good  iaformatboi  that  a  negoti- 
Mbn  for  peacebeiwecn  France  and  England  is  comraeDcine  through 
medmm  of  Aoifeia.  Uie  wty  ier  it  has  been  smoomed  by  a 
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deienniaMioii  flufiflwod  by  France  j[through  the  Moniteur,  which 
18  their  government  ptper)  thtt  bora^  and  her  allies  will  demand 
fiom  Great  Britain  no  renunciation  of  her  maritime  principles f 
nor  will  they  renounce  theirs.  Nothing  shall  be  said  al>out  them 
m  ibe  treaty,  and  botli  sides  will  be  left  in  the  next  war  to  act  on 
their  own.  No  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  all  the  Continental 
powers  of  Europe  will  form  themselves  into  an  armed  neutraliQr, 
to  enforce  their  own  principles.  Should  peace  be  made,  we  shall 
have  safely  rode  out  the  storm  in  peace  and  prosperity.  If  we  have 
anything  to  fear,  it  will  be  after  that.  Nothing  siiould  be  spared 
from  Uiis  moment  in  putting  our  militia  into  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible, and  procuring  arms.  I  hope,  that  tliis  summer,  we  shall  get 
our  whole  seaports  put  into  that  state  of  defence,  which  Congress 
has  lliought  proportioned  to  our  circumstances  and  situation ;  diat 
is  to  say,  put  horsd'imulte  from  a  maritime  attack,  by  a  mode- 
rate squadron.  If  armies  are  combined  with  their  fleets,  then  no 
resource  can  be  provided,  but  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  We 
propose  to  raise  seven  regiments  only  for  the  present  year,  depen- 
ding always  on  our  militia  for  the  operations  of  the  first  year  of  war. 
On  any  other  plan,  we  should  be  obliged  always  to  keep  a  large 
standing  army.  Congress  will  adjourn  in  about  three  weeks.  I 
hope  Captain  McComb  is  going  on  well  with  your  defensive  works. 
We  shall  be  able  by  mid-summer,  to  eive  you  a  sufficient  number 
of  gunboats  to  protect  Charleston  from  any  vessels  which  can  cross 
the  bar;  but  the  militia  of  the  place  must  be  depended  on  to  fill 
up  the  complement  of  men  necessary  for  action  in  the  moment  of 
an  attack,  as  we  shall  man  them,  in  ordinary,  but  widi  their  naviga- 
ting crew  of  eight  or  ten  good  seamen. 
1  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jxfrrson. 


LETTER  LXIX. 

TO  DOCTOB  LBIB* 

Wathinftoii,  Jone  83,  180f. 

SiK, 

I  have  duly  received  your  favor  covering  a  copy  of  the  talk  to 
the  Tammany  sociely,  for  which  I  thank  you,  and  partioularly  for 
the  favorable  aeatiments  expressed  towards  myself*  Certainly, 
nothmg  win  so  much  sweeten  the  tranquillity  and  comfort  of  re- 
ttrenneDt,  as  Uie  knowledge  that  I  carry  with  me  the  ^ood  will  and 
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approbstioD  of  my  republican  felloir  cidiens,  and  e^jeciaDy  of  the 
individuals  in  unison  with  whom  I  have  so  long  acted.  With  respect 
to  the  federalists,  I  bdieve  we  think  alike;  for  when  quaking  of 
them,  we  never  metn  to  include  a  wo/ihiy  portno  of  our  fewyw 
citiiens,  who  oomtder  tbemselvei  as  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
ooosiilaied  authorities  of  every  branefa,  and  to  reserve  theiro|^>6*' 
sitkm  to  the  period  of  eleotkm.  These  having  acquired  tlmMjh* 
lation  of  federsliscsy  while  a  federal  administration  was  in  pH&i 
have  not  carod  about  throwing  off  their  name,  hot  adhering  to  their 
principle,  are  the  supporters  of  the  present  order  of  thb^  Thau^ 
other  htaneh  of  the  federalisCi,  those  who  are  so  in  f^^l^^^^ 
well  as  in  naoae,  disapprove  of  the  republicsh  principles  nmmmm 
tures  of  our  ooostitutioo,  and  would,  ibelieve,  welcome  any  pMP^ 
cakmity  (war  with  En^and  excepted)  which  might  leaseo  the 
confidenoe  of  our  eountiy  io  those  principles  and  forms.  1  have 
pnerally  considered  them  rather  as  subjects  for  a  msdbqme. 
Skit  they  are  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most  raischievousMMiil^y 
widbout  perhaps  being  themselves  aware  of  it.   They  are  endea» 
voring  to  convince  England  that  we  suffer  more  by  the  embargo  ^< 
than  they  do,  and  that  if  they  will  but  hold  out  a  while,  we  must 
abandon  it.    It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when  we  must  abandon 
it.    But  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  we 
must  abandon  it  only  for  a  state  of  war.   The  day  is  not  distant^ 
when  that  will  be  preferable  to  ^  kmger  continuance  of  the  am* 
baigo*    But  we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels  go 
out  and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  without  making  reprisal/ 
Yet  this  is  the  very  state  of  things  which  these  federal  monarchists 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  about;  and  in  this  it  is  but  tod  possible 
they  may  succeed.  But  the  fact  is,  that  if  we  have  war  with  Eng- 
land, it  will  be  solely  produced  by  their  maneuvres.    I  think  that 
in  two  or  three  months  we  shall  know  what  will  be  the  issue. 
1  sahite  jou  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Tb:  Jsffsbson. 


LITTBE  LXX. 

to  BOBERT  L.  JLIT1NG8T0N. 

WMhington,  October  15, 1608. 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  September  the  22nd  waited  here  for  my  return, 
and  it  is  not  till  now  that  i  liave  been  able  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
explanation  of  his  principles  given  you  by  the  French  EmperoTi 

VOL.  IV.  15 
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in  ecMmisatioo,  is  oonneet  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  does  not  mA  us 

to  go  to  war  with  Englandy  kDOwing  we  have  no  ships  to  cany  on 
that  war.  To  submit  to  pay  to  England  tlie  tribute  on  our  com- 
merce which  she  demands  by  her  orders  of  couneily  would  be  to 
aid  her  in  the  war  against  iini,  and  would  give  him  just  ground  lo 
declare  war  with  us.  He  concludes,  therefore,  as  every  rational 
man  must,  that  the  embargo,  the  only  remaiabg  alternative,  was 
a  wise  measure.  These  are  acknowledged  principles,  and  should 
circumstances  arise  which  may  offer  advantage  to  our  country  in 
making  them  public,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  them.  But  as  it 
is  not  usual  nor  agreeable  to  governments  to  bring  their  conversa- 
tions before  the  public,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consider  this  oa 
your  part  as  confidential,  leaving  to  the  government  to  retain  or 
make  it  public,  as  the  general  good  may  require.  Had  the  Em- 
peror gone  further,  and  said  that  he  condemned  our  vessels  going 
voluntarily  into  his  pons  in  breach  of  his  municipal  laws,  we  might 
have  admitted  it  ngorously  legal,  though  not  friendly.  But  iiis 
condeninadon  of  vessels  taken  on  the  high  seas,  by  his  privateers, 
and  carried  involuntarily  into  his  ports,  is  justiBable  by  do  law,  is 
piracy,  and  this  is  the  wtoiie;  we  complain  of  against  him. 

Supposing  that  you  may  be  still  at  Clermont,  from  whence  your 
letter  is  dated,  1  avail  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  request  your 
presenting  my  friendly  respects  to  ChanceUor  livingston^  1  sa* 
Una  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Tb:  JcrrxBsoN. 


LSTTER  LXXl. 

TO  DOCTOR  JAMES  BBOWN. 

Waibmgton,  October  27, 1806. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  wonder  that  your  letter  of  June  the  3rd  should  not  be 
acknowledged  till  this  date.  I  never  received  it  till  September 
tlie  12th,  and  coming  soon  after  to  this  place,  the  accumuiaiion  of 
business  I  found  heie  has  prevented  iny  taking  it  up  till  now. 
That  you  ever  participated  in  any  plan  for  a  division  of  the  Union, 
I  never  for  one  moment  believed.  I  knew  your  Americanism  too 
well.  But  as  the  enterprise  against  Mexico  was  of  a  very  different 
character,  I  had  supposed  what  I  heard  on  that  subject  to  be  pos- 
sible. You  disavow  it ;  that  is  enough  for  me,  and  1  forever  dis- 
miss die  idea*   I  wish  it  were  possible  to  extend  ray  belief  of 
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Innocence  tb  a  very  deferent  description  of  men  in  New  Qrieans; 
but  I  think  tbere.  is  sufficient  evidence  of  there  being  there  a  set 
of  Axeign  adventurers,  and  native  malcontents,  who  would  concur 
Id  any  enterprise  to  separate  that  country  from  this.  1  did  widi 
to  see  these  people  get  what  diey  deserved ;  and  under  the  maxim 
of  the  Jaw  itself,  that  utter  arma  mktU  f^et,  that  in  an  encamp- 
ment expecting  daily  attack  from  a  powerful  enemy,  self-preser- 
vaiion  is  paramount  to  all  law,  1  expected  that  instead  of  invoking 
the  forma  of  the  law  to  cover  traitors,  all  good  citixens  would  have 
concurred  in  securing  them.  Siiould  we  have  ever  gained  our 
Revolution,  if  we  bad  bound  our  hands  by  manacles  of  the  law,  not 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  in  any  part  of  the  revolutionary  conflict? 
There  are  extreme  cnses  where  the  laws  become  inadequate  even 
to  their  own  preservation,  and  where  the  universal  resource  is  a 
diriator,  or  martial  law.  Was  New  Orleans  in  that  situation  ? 
Aliliougli  we  knew  here  that  the  force  destined  against  it  was  sup- 
pressed on  the  Ohio,  yet  we  supposed  this  unknown  at  New  Or- 
leans at  the  time  that  Burr's  acconiplices  were  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  law  to  enable  them  to  perpetrate  its  suppression,  and  that  it 
was  reasonable,  accordins;  to  the  state  of  information  there,  to  act 
on  the  expectation  of  a  daily  attack.  Of  tliis  you  are  the  best 
judge. 

Burr  is  in  London,  and  is  giving  out  to  his  finends  that  that 
government  offers  him  two  millions  of  dollars  the  moment  he  .can 
raise  an  ensign  of  rebellion  as  big  as  an  handkerchief.  Some  of 
his  pardsans  will  believe  this,  because  they  wish  it.  But  those 
who  know  him  best  will  not  believe  it  the  more  because  he  says 
it.  For  myself,  even  in  his  most  flattering  periods  of  the  con- 
spiracy, I  never  entertained  one  moment's  fear.  My  long  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  satisfied  and  satisfies  me,  that 
let  there  ever  be  occasion  to  display  the  banners  of  the  law,  and 
the  world  will  see  bow  few  and  pitiful  ere  those  who  shall  array  • 
themselves  in  opposition.  I  as  Ultle  fear  foreign  invasion.  I  have 
indeed  thought  it  a  duty  to  be  prepared  to  meet  even  the  most 
powerful,  diat  of  a  Buonaparte,  for  instance,  by  the  only  means  com- 
petent, that  of  a  classification  of  the  militia,  and  placing  the  junior 
classes  at  the  pnhlic  disposal:  hnt  the  lesson  he  receives  in  Spain 
extirpates  all  appreliensions  from  my  mind.  If,  in  a  peninsula,  the 
neck  of  which  is  adjacent  to  him  and  at  his  command,  where  he 
can  march  any  army  without  the  possibility  of  interception  or  ob- 
struction from  any  ('orei2;n  power,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  begin 
with  an  army  of  three  liundred  thousand  men,  to  subdue  a  nation 
of  five  millions,  brutalised  by  ignorance,  and  enervated  by  long 
peace,  and  should  find  constant  reinforcements  of  thousands  after 
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thousands,  necessaiy  to  efkct,  tt  hot  a  oonqueat  fs  doiibcfbl  as 
deprecated,  what  numbers  would  be-  neceasaiy  against  eig^t  in3- 
lions  of  free  Americansi  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  countiy  as 
would  wear  him  down  by  mere  marching,  by  want  of  food,  au- 
tumnal diseases,  be.?  How  would  they  be  brought,  and  how  rein- 
forced across  an  ocean  of  three  thousand  miles,  in  possession  of  a 
hitter  enemy,  whose  peace,  like  the  repose  of  a  dog,  is  never  more 
than  momentary  P  And  for  what  ?  For  nodiing  but  hard  blows. 
If  the  Orleanese  Creoles  would  but  contemplate  these  truths,  they 
would  cling  to  the  American  Union,  soul  and  body,  as  their  first 
affection,  and  we  should  he  as  safe  there  as  we  are  every  where 
else.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  attachment  to  us  in  preference  of 
the  English. 

I  salute  you  vifith  smcere  friendsbip  and  respect. 

Th:  Jeffsbson. 


LETTER  LXXII. 
TO  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  LINCOLN. 

WwMngtam,  Nofuaber  18, 1806. 

DsAB  Sib,- 

1  bclose  you  a  petitioo  from  Nantucket,  and  refSur  it  ibr  your 
dedsbn.  Our  opbion  here  is,  that  that  place  has  been  so  deeply 
concerned  in  smuggling,  that  if  it  wants,  it  is  because  it  has  ille- 
gally sent  away  what  it  ought  to  have  retained  for  its  own  coii« 
sumptioo.  Be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mbd  that  1  liavc  asked  the 
hm  of  you  to  see  that  your  State  encounters  no  real  want,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  where  applications  are  made  merely  to  cover 
fraud,  no  facilities  towards  that  be  furnished.  I  presume  there 
can  be  no  want  in  Massachusetts,  as  yet,  as  I  am  informed  that 
Governor  Sullivan's  permits  are  openly  bought  and  sold  here  and 
in  Alexandria,  and  at  other  markets.  The  Cons^ressioiia)  cam- 
paign is  just  ojiening :  three  alternatives  alone  ore  to  be  chosen 
from.  1.  Embargo.  2.  War.  3.  Submission  and  tribute.  And, 
wonderful  to  tell,  the  last  will  nol  want  advocates.  Tlie  real  ques- 
tion, however,  will  lie  between  the  two  first,  on  whicli  there  is 
considerable  division.  As  yet  the  first  seems  most  to  prevail;  but 
opinions  are  by  no  means  yet  settled  down.  Perhaps  ilie  advo- 
cates of  the  second  may,  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  prefer 
general  letters  of  mark  and  reprisal,  because,  on  a  repeal  of  their 
edicts  by  the  belligerent,  a  revocatioa  of  die  letters  of  mark 
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restores  peace  without  the  delay,  difficulties  and  ceremonies  of  a 
treaty.  On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  fair  to  leave  to  those  who  are 
to  act  on  them,  the  decisions  ihey  prefer,  being  to  be  myself  but 
a  spectator.  J  should  not  feel  justified  in  directing  measures  which 
those  who  are  to  execute  them  would  disapprove.  Our  situation 
is  truly  difficult.  We  have  been  pressed  by  the  belligerents  to  the 
very  wall,  and  all  further  reti;eat  is  impracticable* 
1  salute  jou  with  sincere  inendship. 

Th:  JsmBsoN. 


LBTTBR  LXXIII. 

TO  THOMAS  JErrERSON  RANDOLPH. 

Waahingtoo,  November  24,  I60d. 

My  DcAB  Jefferson, 

•  *••««• 

Your  situation,  thrown  at  such  a  distance  from  us  and  alone, 
cannot  but  give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  much  has 
been  secured  for  you,  by  your  particular  position  and  the  acquain- 
tance to  which  you  have  been  recommended,  as  could  be  done 
towards  shielding  you  from  the  dangers  which  surround  you. 
But  thrown  on  a  wide  world,  among  entire  strangers,  without  a 
friend  or  guardian  to  advise,  so  young  too,  and  with  so'  litde  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  your  dangers  are  great,  and  still  your  safety 
must  rest  on  yourself.  A  determination  never  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor,  will  go  far  towards  securing  to 
you  tile  estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  whole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was 
thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or  friend  qualified  to 
advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  coin- 

fany  with  which  I  associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished 
did  not  turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to 
society  as  ihey  were.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
▼eiy  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel 
the  tnonsant  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
Ullder  temptations  and  difficuldes,  I  would  ask  myself  what  would 
Dr.  Soielli  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this  situation? 
What  course  in  it  will  insure  me  their  approbauon  ?  I  am  oertain 
liiat  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  its  cor- 
rectness than  any  leasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Koowmg  Ae 
even  and  dignified  line  they  pursued,  I  eoold  never  doubt  ibr  a 
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moment  wUcfa  of  tipo  oomm  woaki  be  in  dntieiar  iat  tfaem. 

Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object  through  aprocesaof  moralrea- 
'aoning,  and  whh  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often  have 
erred.  FVpm  the  C]rcumstanoe8<^  my  position,  I  was  oAsQibroivii 
bto  the  society  ofhorie  racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scieotH 
fic  and  professional  men,  and  .  of  digpified  men  $  and  many  a  time 
have  1  asked  myself,  in  the  entfausiastb  moment  of  the  deadi  of  a 
fox,  the  victoiY  of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a  queaiioD  elo- 
quently argued  at  the  har,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the  nadoo,  well, 
which  of  these  kinds  of  reputation  would  I  prefer  ?  That  of  a  horse 
jockey  ?  a  fox  hunter?  an  orator?  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my 
country's  rights?  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefierson,  that  these  fittle 
returns  into  ourselves,  this  self  catechising  habit,  is  not  trifling, 
nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selecdon  and  steady  pursuit 
of  what  is  r%ht. 

I  have  mentk»ed  good  humor  as  one  of  the  preservadves  of 
our  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  among  the  most  effectual,  and  its 
effect  is  so  well  imitated  and  aided,  ardfietally,  by  politeness,  that 
this  also  becomes  an  acquisition  of  first  rate  value,  in  truth,  polite- 
ness is  artificial  good  humor,  it  covers  the  natural  want  of  it,  and 
ends  by  rendering  habitual  a  substitute  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
real  virtue.  It  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  those  whom  we 
meet  in  society,  all  the  litUe  conveniences  and  prefecenees  which 
will  gratify  them,  and  deprive  us  of  nothing;  worth  4i  moment's 
considerauon ;  it  is  the  giving  a  pleasi4g.and  flattering  turn  to  our 
expresskms,  which  will  conciliate  others,  and  make  them  pleased 
with  us  as  well  as  themselves.  How  cheap  a  price  for  the  good 
will  of  another !  When  this  is  in  return  for  a  rude  thing  said  by 
another,  it  brings  him  to  his  senses,  it  mortices  and  corrects  him 
in  the  most  salutary  way,  and  places  him  at  tlie  feet  of  your  good 
nature,  in  the  eyes  of  the  company.  But  in  stating  prudential 
rules  for  our  government  in  society,  I  must  not  omit  the  import- 
ant one,  of  never  entering  into  dispute  or  argument  with  another. 
I  never  yet  saw  an  instance  of  one  of  two  disputants  convincing 
the  other  by  argument.  I  have  seen  many,  of  their  getting  warm, 
becoininsi;  rude,  and  shootina;  one  another.  Conviction  is  the  ef- 
fect of  our  own  dispassionate  reasoning,  either  in  solitude,  or  weigh- 
ing within  ourselves,  dispassionately,  what  we  hear  from  others, 
standing  uncommitted  in  ari^uuicnt  ourselves.  It  was  one  of  the 
rules,  wliicli,  above  nil  others,  made  Doctor  Franklin  the  most 
amiable  of  men  in  society,  'never  to  contradict  any  body.'  If  he 
was  urged  to  announce  an  opinion,  he  did  it  rather  by  asking  ques- 
tions, as  if  for  information,  or  by  suggesting  doubts.  When  I  hear 
another  express  an  opinion  which  is  not  mine,  i  say  to  myself,  he 
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h9s  a  right  to  his  opimon,  as  I  to  mine  ;  why  should  I  question  it  ? 
His  error  does  jne  no  injury,  and  shall  I  become  a  Don  Qiiixotte, 
to  bring  all  men  by  force  of  argument  to  one  opinion  ?  If  a  fact 
be  misstated,  it  is  probable  he  is  gratified  by  a  belief  of  it,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  gratification.  If  he  wants  in- 
formation, he  will  ask  it,  and  then  I  will  give  it  in  measured  terms; 
but  if  he  still  believes  his  own  stor)',  and  shews  a  desire  to  dispute 
the  fact  with  me,  1  hear  him  and  say  nothing.  It  is  his  affair,  not  - 
mine,  if  he  prefers  error.  There  are  two  classes  of  disputants 
most  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  us.  The  first  is  of  young 
students,  just  entered  the  lliresliold  of  science,  with  a  first  view  of 
its  outlines,  not  yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications  which 
a  fbitfaor  progress  woodd  bring  to  dielr  knowledge*  The  other 
cooMSts  01  the  iU-«empeied  and  rude  men  in  society  who  have 
taken  up  »  passion  for  politics.  (Good  humor  and  politeness 
never  introduce  into  mixed  sodeQry  a  question  on  which  tbej  fore^ 
see  there  will  be  a  diflerenoe  of  opinion.)  From  both  of  those 
dasMS  of  disputants,  my  dear  Jeflbrsooi  keep  akx>f,  as  you  would 
iiom  the  infected  subjects  of  yeUow  fever  or  pestilence.  Consi- 
der yourself,  when  wittf  them,  as  among  the  patients  of  Bedlam 
neeQDg  medical  more  than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  only, 
keep  withm  younelf,  and  endeavor  .to  establish  with  yourself  the 
habit  of  silence,  especially  on  poKucs.  In  the  fevered  state  of  our 
country,  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of 
tliese  fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are 
determined  as  to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and  the  opinions  on 
which  they  will  act.  Get  by  them,  therefore,  as  you  would  by 
an  angry  bull :  it  is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road 
with  such  an  animal.  You  will  be  inoro  exposed  than  others  to 
have  these  animals  shaking  their  horns  nt  you,  bccauso  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  you  stand  with  me.  Full  of  political  venom,  and 
willing  to  see  me  and  to  hate  me  as  a  chief  in  the  atnagonist  par- 
ty, your  presence*  will  be  to  them  what  tlie  vomit  grass  is  to 
the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  producing  ejaculation.  Look  upon  tliem 
exacUy  with  that  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom  you  can 
administer  only  occasional  ease.    My  character  is  not  within  their 

Kwer.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  my  feUow  eitbens  at  large,  and  wiU 
consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by  the  verdict  of  the  republican 
mass  of  ouB  eountiy ,  aooordin^  to  what  themselves  wiD  have  seen, 
not  what  their  Anemies  and mme  shall  have  said.  Never,  thore- 
io^ 'Consider  dieae  puppies  in  politics  as  requiring  any  notice 
6om  you,  and  always  shew,  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  leave  my 
character  to  the  umpirage  of  public  opinion.  Look .  steadily  to 
the  punuits  which  have  camea  you  to  PUlade^hia,  be  very  se- 
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lect  b  die  society  yoa  attach  yourself  to,  tfofid  tayeros,  dim- 
ken,  smokers,  idlers,  and  diaeifwted  penons  pumStf;  for  it 
is  wilfa  fiuch  that  broUa  tmd  contentions  arise ;  and  ytn  wifl  iiid 
your  path  more  easy  and  tranqoiL  Tbe  limits  of  my  Mer  warn 
me  that  it  is  thne  lor  me  to  ekise  vM  my  affectionate  adieu. 

Tb:  JnrvBMOir. 

P.  S.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  in  doing 
tl)e  same  to  Mr.  Peale,  tell  him,  I  am  writing  with  his  polygraph, 
and  shaii  seod  him  mine  the  first  moment  1  have  leisure  enough  to 
pack  it.        '      -  T.  J. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 
TO  DOCTOR  EUSTIS. 

Six,  ^ 

I  have  tbe  pleasure  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
December  tbe  34tb,  and  of  tbe  resofatkms  of  tiie  repobUcan  chi- 
teos  of  Boston,  of  the  19tb  of  that  mootb.  These  are  weitby  of 
tiie  antient  character  of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  spi* 
TJt  of  concord  with  her  sister  States,  which,  and  which  alone,  car- 
ried us  successfully  through  the  refoknionary  war,  and  finally  [da- 
ced  us  under  that  national  government,  which  constimtecthe  safe- 
ty of  ever}'  parf,  by  umting  for  its  proteodon  the  powers  of  the 
whole.  The  moment  for  exerting  these  united  powers,  to  repel 
the  injuries  of  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  seems  likely  to  be  pres- 
sed upon  us.  They  have  interdicted  our  commerce  with  nearly  the 
whole  world.  Thev  have  declared  it  shall  be  carried  on  with 
such  places,  in  such  articles,  and  in  such  measure  only,  as  they 
shall  dictate  ;  thus  prostrating  all  the  principles  of  right,  which 
have  hitherto  protected  it.  After  exhausting  the  cup  of  forbear- 
ance and  conciliation  to  its  dregs,  we  found  it  necessary,  on  behalf 
of  that  commerce,  to  take  time  to  call  it  home  into  a  stale  of  safe- 
ty, to  put  the  towns  and  harbors  which  carry  it  on  into  a  condition 
of  defence,  and  to  make  further  preparation  for  enforcing  the  re- 
dress of  its  wrongs,  and  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  freedom.  This 
required  a  certain  measure  of  time,  which,  although  not  admitting 
specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed  objects,  have  been  obvi- 
ous to  all :  and  the  progress  actually  made  towards  the  aocom^ 
pfiahment  of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  be  near  its  term* 
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While  thus  endeavoring  to  secure,  and  preparing  to  vindicala  thet 
commeice,  the  obwrd  opiiuoohas  beeo  propagated,  that  thb  tern* 
poraiy  and  necessary  arraqgement  was  to  be  a  permanenl  aysleniy 
and  was  intended  for  its  destrucnon.  The  sentiments  ezpreseed 
in  the  paper  you  were  so  kind  as  to  inclose  iiic,  shew  that  those 
who  iiave  concurred  in  them,  have  judged  wiih  more  candor  the 
intentions  of  their  government,  and  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  the  excitements  and  misiepreseniations  which  have 
been  practised  on  this  occasion.  And  such,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
be  the  (lis|>osiiion  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  at  large,  when- 
ever truth  can  reach  them.  Associated  with  her  sister  Slates  in  a 
common  government,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is,  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  to  prevail,  sensil)le,  that  in  ilie  present 
difficulty,  that  will  has  been  governed  by  no  local  interests  or  jea- 
lousies, that  to  save  permanent  rights,  temporary  sacrifices  were 
necessary,  that  iJjese  have  fallen  as  impartially  on  all,  as  in  a  situ- 
ation so  peculiar  they  could  be  made  to  do,  she  will  see  in  the  ex- 
isting measures,  a  legidmate  and  honest  exercise  of  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  whole.  And  her  citiseos,  faithful  to  themselves  and 
their  sasociates,  will  not,  to  avoid  a  transient  pressure,  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  enemies  to  their  independence,  foreign  or  domestic, 
pod  take  aoouise  equally  subversive  of  their  well-being,  as  of  that 
of  their 'brethren. 

The  apmobation  expressed  by  the  republican  citizens  of  the  • 
town  of  Boston,  of  the  course  porsoed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, is  truly  consoling  to  its  members;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
declaration  of  the  continuance  of  their  confidence,  and  by  the  as- 
surance of  their  support,  they  will  continue  to  pursue  the  line  of 
their  high  duties  acoording  to  the  best  of  their  understandings,  and 
with  undeviating  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Permit  me  to 
•  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  of  tendering  you  personally  the  assu- 
inncesof  my  great  esteem  and  reqpect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LBTTSlt  IiZXV. 

TO  CQLONEL  MONROE. 

^  Washington,  Janaarj  96,  1809. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  18th  was  received  in  due  time,  and  the  an-  , 
swer  has  been  delayed  as  well  by  a  pressure  of  business,  as  by  the 
expectation  of  your  absence  from  Richmond. 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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The  idea  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  France  or  England  is 
not  entertained  at  all  here.  After  so  little  attention  to  us  from  the 
former,  and  so  insulting  an  answer  from  Canning,  such  a  mark  of 
respect  as  an  extraordinary  mission,  would  be  a  degradation  against 
which  all  minds  revolt  here.  The  idea  was  hazarded  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  member,  and  an 
approbation  expressed  by  another,  but  rejected  indignantly  by  eve- 
ry other  person  who  spoke;  and  very  generally  in  conversation  by 
all  others :  and  I  am  satisfied  such  a  proposition  would  get  no 
vote  in  the  Senate.  The  course  the  legislature  means  to  pursue, 
may  be  inferred  from  tlie  act  now  passed  for  a  meeting  in  May, 
and  a  proposition  before  them  for  repealing  the  embargo  in  June, 
and  then  resuming  and  maintaining  by  force  our  right  ot  navigation. 
There  will  be  considerable  opposition  to  this  last  proposition,  not 
only  from  tlie  federalists,  old  and  new,  who  oppose  every  thing, 
but  from  sound  members  of  the  majority.  Yet  it  is  believed  ii  will 
obtain  a  good  majority,  and  that  it  is  the  only  proposition  which 
can  be  devised  that  could  obtain  a  majority  of  any  kind.  Final 
propositions  will,  therefore,  be  soon  despatched  to  both  the  belli- 
gerents through  the  resident  ministers,  so  that  their  answers  will  be 
received  before  llie  meeting  in  May,  and  will  decide  what  is  to  be 
done.  This  last  trial  for  peace  is  not  thought  desperate.  If,  as 
is  expected,  Buonaparte  should  be  successful  in  Spain,  however 
every  virtuous  and  liberal  sentiment  revolts  at  it,  it  may  induce 
both  powers  to  be  more  accommodating  with  us.  England  will 
see  here  the  only  asylum  for  her  commerce  and  manufactures, 
worth  more  to  her  than  her  orders  of  council.  And  Buonaparte, 
having  Spain  at  his  feel,  will  look  immediately  to  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, and  diink  our  neutrality  cheaply  purchased  by  a  repeal  of 
tlie  illegal  pans  of  his  decrees,  with  perhaps  the  Floridas  thrown 
into  the  bargain.  Should  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope produce  this  disposition  in  both  powers,  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity may  be  revived  and  long  continue.  Otherwise,  we  must 
again  lake  the  tented  liold,  as  we  did  in  1776  under  more  inauspi- 
cious circumstances. 

There  never  has  been  a  situation  of  the  world  before,  in  which 
such  endeavors  as  we  have  made  would  not  have  secured  our  peace. 
It  is  probable  ihere  never  will  be  such  another,  if  we  go  to  war 
now,  1  fear  we  may  renonnce  forever  the  hoj>e  of  seeing  an  end  of 
our  national  debt.  If  we  can  keep  at  peace  eight  years  longer,  our 
income,  liberaied  from  debt,  will  be  adequate  to  any  war,  without 
new  taxes  or  loans,  and  our  position  and  increasing  strength  will 
put  us  hors  (Pinsulte  from  any  nation.  1  am  now  so  near  the  mo- 
ment of  retiring,  that  1  take  no  part  in  afiairs  beyond  tlie  expression 


of  an  opinion.  I  think  it  fair,  that  my  successor  should  now  origi- 
nate those  measures  of  which  he  will  be  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion and  responsibility,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  clothe  them  with 
the  forms  of  authority.  Five  weeks  more  will  relieve  me  from  a 
drudgery  to  which  1  am  no  longer  equal,  and  restore  me  to  a  scene 
of  tran(juillity,  amidst  my  family  and  mends,  more  congenial  lo  my 
age  and  natural  inclinations.  In  that  situation,  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  you,  and  to  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of 
my  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Tu:  J£FF£RSON. 


LETTER  LXXVI. 

TO  TUOMJiS  ALINN  RANDOLPH. 

Waifcini^n,  F«bfiiarj  7,  J809. 

Dbab  SiB) 

]  thought  Congress  had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  coiitinuiiig 
tlu  ir  embargo  till  June,  and  tlien  war.  But  a  sudden  and  unac- 
countable revolution  of  opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  chiefly 
among  the  New  England  and  New  York  members,  and  in  a  kind 
of  panic,  they  voted  the  4th  of  March  for  removing  the  embargo, 
and  by  such  a  majority  as  gave  all  reason  to  believe,  they  would 
not  agree  either  to  war  or  non*intercourse.  This  too,  was  after 
we  had  become  satisfied,  that  the  Essex  Janto  had  fotmd  ifaeir  eio* 
pectadoo  demrate,  of  iiMliiciM  die  people  there  to  eidier  separa- 
tion or  foreibie  opposidoo.  The  majority  of  CongresB,  however, 
has  now  rallied  lo  the  remonog  the  embarp>  on  die  4tb  of  March, 
noiMncercoiirae  with  FVanee  and  Cheat  jBrnam,  trade  every  where 
•  else,  and  continuing  war  preparations.  The  fiirther  details  are 
not  yet  settled,  but  I  believe  it  b-  perfeothr  certain  that  the  em- 
bargo wiO  be  taken  off  the  4th  of  Mandi.  Present  my  warmest  af- 
fections to  my  dearest  Martha,  and  the  young  ones,  and  accept 
fbe  aasarances  of  them  to  yourself. 

Th:  Jkimsoir. 
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LSTTBlC  LXXVII. 

TO  JOHN  H0LLIN8. 

Wuhiogtoo,  February  IQ,  im. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  little  transaction  of  mine,  as  innocent  an  one  as  I  ever  enter- 
ed into,  and  where  an  improper  construction  was  never  less  ex- 
pected, is  making  some  noise,  I  observe,  in  your  city.  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  you,  because  I  mean  to  ask  your  a2;ency  in 
it.  The  last  year,  tiie  A2;ricultural  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  1  am 
a  member,  having  had  a  plough  presented  to  them,  which,  on  trial 
with  a  graduated  instrument,  did  equal  work  with  half  liie  force 
of  their  best  ploughs,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind to  communicaie  it.  They  Qccordingly  sent  one  to  me,  with 
«  view  to  its  bemg  made  known  here,  and  tbey  sent  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  also,  who  is  one  of  dieir  members,  to  be  made 
use  of  for  England,  ahbough  the  two  nations  were  then  at  war. 
By  the  Mentor,  now  going  to  France,  I  have  given  permission  to 
two  indivkliials  io  Delaware  and  New  York,  to  import  two  parceb 
of  Merino  sheep  fimm  FVance,  which  they  have  procured  there^ 
and  to  some  gentlemen  in  Boston,  to  import  a  Yerr  valuable  mar 
chioe-which  spins  cotton,  wool  and  flax  equally.  The  last  spring, 
the  Society  informed  me  they  were  culthFatmg  die  cotton  of  the 
Levant  and  odier  parts  of  the  MeditenraBean,  and  wbbed  to  tr^ 
also  that  of  our  southern  States.  I  immediately  got  a  iiriend  to 
have  two  tierces  of  seed  forwarded  to  me*  They  were  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Falls  and  Brown  of  Baltimore,  and  notice  of  it  being 
given  me,  I  immediately  wrote  to  them  to  re-ship  them  to  New 
York,  to  bp  sent  by  the  Mentor.  Their  first  object  was  to  make 
a  show  of  my  Idler,  as  something  very  criminal,  and  to  carry  the 
subject  into  the  newspapers.  I  had,  on  a  like  request,  some  time 
ago,  (but  before  the  embargo)  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  London,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member,  to  send 
tliem  some  of  the  genuine  May  wheat  of  Virginia,  forwarded  to 
them  two  or  three  bnrrol';  of  it.  General  Washington,  in  liis  time, 
received  from  the  same  Society  the  seed  of  the  perennial  succory, 
which  Arthur  Young  had  (  arried  over  from  France  to  England, 
and  1  have  sinc  e  received  from  a  member  of  it  the  seed  of  the 
famous  turnip  of  Sweden,  now  so  well  known  here.  1  mention 
these  things,  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  which  is 
carried  on  between  societies  instituted  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  comnqiimicatiog  to  all  parts  of  the  world  whatever  useful  is  dia- 


oofered  in  any  one  of  tbem.   These  iocieties  are  always  in  peace, 
bowever  their  naoons  may  be  at  war.   Like  ihe  lepoblic  of  let- 
ters, tbey  fofm  a  great  firatemily  spreading  oifer  the  wiiole  earth, 
and  iheir  correspondence  is  aerer  intefroplBd  by  any  civiliBed 
nation.   Vaccination  has  been  a  late  and  remarkable  instance  of 
the  liberal  difiusion  of  a  blesamg  newly  discovered.   It  is  really 
peiiiful,  it  is  mortifyiog,  to  be  obliged  to  note  these  things,  which 
are  known  to  eveij  one  who  knows  any  thing,  and  felt  with  a^ 
pobatbn  by  every  one  who  has  any  feeling*   But  we  have  a  &c* 
tKm  to  whose  hostile  passkms  the  tatwe  even  of.  right  into  wrong 
is  «  delicious  grattficatwn.   Their  roahce  1  have  long  learned  to 
disregard,  their  censuie  to  deem  praise.    But  I  ohseive,  that 
Sonne  republicans  are  not  satisfied  (even  while  we  are  receiving 
liberally  from  others)  that  this  small  return  should  be  made. 
They  will  think  more  justly  at  another  day  :  but  in  the  mean  time, 
1  wisli  to  avoid  offence.    My  prayer  to  you,  therefore,  is,  that 
you  will  be  so  good,  under  the  inclosed  order,  as  to  receive  these 
two  tierces  of  seed  from  Falls  and  Hrown,  and  pay  them  their 
disbursements  for  freight,  &:c.  which  I  will  immediately  remit  you 
on  knowing  the  amount.    Of  the  seed,  when  received,  be  so  good 
as  to  make  manure  for  your  garden.    When  rotted  with  a  due 
mixture  of  stable  manure  or  earth,  it  is  the  best  in  tiie  woi  ld.  1 
rely  on  your  friendship  to  excuse  this  trouble,  it  being  necessary 
1  should  not  commit  myself  again  to  persons  of  .wha^e  h(Hior«  or 
the  want  of  it,  I  know  nothing. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  coofitant  esteem  and  respect. 

Ttt:  JsTFfiitSON. 


LETTER  LXZVIIi. 
TO  M.  DUFONT  DE  NEMOUBS. 

Waahiagton,  March  2,  lti09. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  last  to  you  was  of  May  the  2nd  ;  since  which  I  have  re- 
ceived yours  of  May  the  i5ili,  June  the  1st,  July  the  23rd,  24th, 
and  September  die  5ih,  and  distributed  die  two  pamphlets  accord- 
ing to  your  desire.  Tiiey  are  read  with  ilie  delight  wliich  every 
thing  from  your  pen  gives. 

After  using  every  effort  which  could  prevent  or  delay  our  being 
entangled  in  the  war  of  Europe,  dial  seems  now  our  only  resource. 
'  The  edicts  of  the  two  belliger eols,  forbidding  us  to  be  seen  on  the 
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ocean,  we  met  by  an  embargo.  This  gave  us  tinfie  to  call  home 
our  seamen,  ships  and  property,  to  levy  men  and  put  our  sea  ports 
into  a  certain  state  of  defence.  We  have  now  taken  off  the  em- 
bargo, except  as  to  France  and  England  and  their  KMiitories,  be- 
cause filly  millions  of  exports,  annually  sacrificed,  arc  the  treble 
of  what  war  would  cost  us;  besides,  that  by  war  we  should  take 
somcdiing,  and  lose  less  than  at  present.  But  to  give  you  a  true 
description  of  die  state  of  things  here,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Coles,  the  bearer  of  this,  my  secretary,  a  most  worthy,  intelHgent 
and  well  informed  young  man,  whom  I  recommend  to  your  notice, 
and  conversation  on  our  affairs.  His  discretion  and  fidelhy  may 
be  relied  on.  I  expect  he  will  find  you  with  Spain  at  your  feet, 
but  England  sdll  afloat,  and  a  barrier  to  the  Spanish  cdonies. 
But  all  these  coocems  I  am  now  leaving  to  be  settled  by  my  lirieDd 
Mr.  Madison.  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  boola 
•nd  farms ;  and  having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I'MH  look  on 
m^  friends  still  bu&ting  the  storm,  with  anxieqr  indeed,  "but  not 
with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from  fab  cluiins,  feel 
such  rdief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Na- 
tore  btended  me  fer  the  tranquil  pursuhs  of  science,  by  rendering 
them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in 
which  1  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in  resisdng 
diem,  and  to  commit  myself  op  die  boisterous  ocean  of  pdlitk^ 
passbns.  I  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them 
without  censure,  and  carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs 
of  pubfic  approbation.  I  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  men 
so  able  to  take  care  of  them,  dmt  if  we  are  destined  to  meet  mis- 
fortunes, it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could  avert  them. 
Should  you  return  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  your  curiosity 
may  lead  you  to  visit  the  hermit  of  MonticeUo.  He  w31  rec^ve 
you  with  auction  and  delight;  hailing  you  in  the  mean  dme  with 
his  aflfectkuiate  salutationsy  and  assurances  of  constant  esteem  and 
leapect. 

Tb:  Jkiteeson. 

P.  S.  If  you  return  to  us,  bring  a  couple  of  pair  of  true-bred 
shepherd's  dogs.  Toa  will  add  a  valuable  possession  to  a  oountiy 
BOW  beginning  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  raismg  dieep. 

T.J. 
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i.    T  T  E  U    L  X  X  1 A . 
TO  TU£  PBJSSIDKNT. 

MonliMOo,  Maidi  17, 1809. 

Dbab  Sin, 

• 

Od  opening  my  letters  fiom  France,  in  the  rooinent  of  my  de- 
perture  from  Waaluogton,  I  found  firom  their  agnaliires  that  ther 
were  from  literary  ^taractersy  except  one  lioai  Mt.  Short,  whii^ 
mentiooed  in  the  outset  that  it  was  private,  and  that  his  public 
ooromunications  were  in  the  letter  to  tne  Secretary  of  State,  whidi 
I  sent  you.  I  find,  however,  on  reading  his  leuer  to  me  (which  I 
did  not  do  till  i  got  home)  a  passage  of  some  length,  proper  to  be 
communicated  to  you,  and  which  1  have  therefore  extracted. 

1  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  having  found  the  roads  cxces* 
siTely  bad,  although  1  have  seen  them  worse.  The  last  tiiree  days 
I  found  it  better  to  be  on  horseback,  and  travelled  eight  houra 
through  as  disagreeable  a  snow  storm  as  I  was  ever  in.  Feeling 
DO  inconvenience  from  the  expedition  but  fatigue,  I  have  more 
confidence  in  my  vis  viifc  than  I  liad  hefore  entertained.  The 
spring  is  remarkably  backward.  No  oats  sown,  not  much  tobacco 
seed,  and  little  done  in  the  gardens.  Wheat  has  sutTered  con- 
siderably. No  vegetation  visible  yet  but  die  red  maple,  weeping 
willow  and  lilac.  Flour  is  said  to  be  at  eight  dollars  at  Richmond, 
and  all  produce  is  hurrying  down. 

I  feel  great  anxiety  for  the  occurrences  of  the  ensuing  four  or 
five  months.  If  peace  can  be  preserved,  1  hope  and  trust  you 
will  have  a  smooth  administration.  1  know  no  government  which 
would  be  so  embarrassing  in  war  as  ours.  This  would  proceed 
very  much  from  the  lying  and  licentious  character  of  our  papers ; 
but  much,  also,  firom  the  wonderful  credulity  of  the  members  of 
Congress  in  the  floating  lies  of  the  day.  <And  in  this  no  ezperi- 
eoee  seems  to  correct  them,  i  have  never  seen  a  Congress  dur* 
ing  the  bst  eight  years,  a  great  majority  of  which  I  would  not  im- 
plicidy  have  relied  on  in  any  question,  could  thdr  minds  have  been 
purged  of  all  errors  of  fact.  The  evil,  too,  increases  greatly  with 
the  protraction  of  the  session,  and  1  apprehend,  in  case  of  war, 
their  session  would  have  a  tendency  to  become  permanent.  It 
is  much,  therefore,  to  be  desired  that  war  may  be  avoided,  if  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  Nor  in  the  present  maniac  state  of  Eu- 
rope, should  1  estimate  the  point  of  honor  by  the  ordinary  scale. 
1  believe  we  shall,  on  the  contrary,  have  credit  with  the  world,  for 
having  made  the  avoidance  of  bang  engaged  in  the-preseiit  unex- 
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an^pM  war,  our  first  object  War,  hoivever,  may  become  a  le» 
losing  buskiess  than  unrousled  depredatbo.  With  every  wish  that 
events  mw  be  propitbus  to  your  administratioo,  I  salute  you  wiiii 
sincere  a&ction  and  every  sympathy  of  the  heart. 

Th:  JKmRSON. 


LBTTEE  LZXX. 
TO  THE  WHABITAIITa  OV  ALBBMABLB  OOUtfTT,  IN  VUOINIA. 

Returning  to  ihe  scenes  of  my  birth  and  early  life,  to  the  aoci- 
ety  of  those  with  whom  I  was  raised,  and  who  have  be^n  ever 
dear  to  me,  I  receive,  felbw  citizens  and  neighbors,  with  inex- 
pressible pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  are  so  good  as  to  give 
me.  Long  absent  on  dudes  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era 
made  incumbent  on  those  called  to  them,  the  pomp,  the  turmoil, 
the  bustle  and  splendor  of  office,  have  drawn  but  deeper  sighs  lor 
the  tranquil  and  irresponsible  occupations  of  private  life,  for  tlie 
enjoyment  of  an  afiectiooate  intercourse  with  you,  my  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  the  endearments  of  family  love,  which  nature  has 
given  us  all,  as  the  sweetener  of  every  hour.  For  these  1  gladlv 
lay  down  the  distressing  burthen  of  power,  and  seek,  with  rny  fel- 
low citizens,  repose  and  safety  under  the  watchful  cares,  the  labors 
and  perplexities  of  younger  and  abler  minds.  The  anxieties  yon 
express  to  administer  to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  con  for 
that  linppiness;  and  the  measure  will  be  complete,  if  my  endea- 
vors to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the  several  public  stations  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  have  obtained  for  me  the  approbation  of  my 
rnuntry.  The  part  which  I  have  acted  on  the  tlieatre  of  public 
life,  has  been  before  them;  and  to  their  sentence  1  submit  it:  hut 
the  testimony  of  my  native  county,  of  the  individuals  who  liave 
known  mo  in  private  life,  to  my  conduct  in  its  various  duties  and 
relationF,  is  the  more  grateful,  as  j)roceeding  from  eye  witnesses 
and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage.  Of  you,  then,  my 
neighbors,  1  may  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  'whose  ox  have  1 
taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded?  Wiiom  have  1  oppressed,  or 
of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  there- 
with ?'  On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  security.  Your 
wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just  sensibility,  and  J 
offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Tu:  Jeffcbson. 

AprU  3,  1S09. 
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LETTER  LXXXf. 

TO  WILSON  C.  NICHOLAS. 

MontiMlto,  JvM  13,  IW. 

DcAB  Sib, 

I  did  not  know  till  Mr.  Patterson  called  on  us,  a  few  days  ago,_ ' 
that  you  had  passed  on  to  Washington.  1  had  recently  observed 
in  the  debates  of  Congress,  a  matter  introduced,  on  which  I  wished 
to  give  explanations  more  fully  in  conversation,  which  I  Will  HOW 
do  by  abridgment  in  writing.  Mr.  Randolph  has  proposed  an  in- 
ouiiy  into  certain  prosecutions  at  common  law  in  Connecticiitf  for 
meoB  00  the  government,  and  not  only  faimseir  but  others  htve 
stated  them  with  such  aflected  eantioiH  and  suchlnnts  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  leavv  on  ewery.  mind  die  imjureasion  that  they  had 
heeninsdmted  eidier  hy  my  dtreetion,arwith  my  acquiescence,  at 
least.  Tbh  has  not  been  dented  by  my  fiiends,  because  proba- 
Uy  the  llietis  unknown  to  diem.  Isfaall  stato  it  for  their  satisfoo- 
tion,  and  lesfe  it  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  dunk  best. 

1  had  dfeerved  in  a  newspaper,  (some  years  ago,  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  time  exactly , )  some  dark  hints  of  a  prosecution  in  Con- 
necdciit,  but  so  obscurely  hinted  dmt  I  paid  lilde  attention  to  it. 
Some  considerable  time  aAer»  it  was  again  mcnidoned,  so  that  1 
underslpod  that  soiKkeprosecntkm  was  going  on  in  the  federal  court 
thm,  fer  cakimnies  uttered  fiom  die  pulpit  agpinst  roe  by  a  cler- 
gyman. I  immediatehr  wrote  to  Mr.  Granger,  who,  Idiink,  was 
in  Connecdcut  at  die  time,  stating  tbati  had  laid  it  down  as  a  law 
to  myself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand  calumnies  issued 
against  me,  but  to  trust  my  character  to  my  own  conduct,  and 
die  good  sense  and  candor  of  my  feflow  citisens;  that  I  had  found 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  wididiat  course,  and  I  was  unwilli^^it 
sboidd  be  broke  throu^  by  others  as  to  any  matter  coocenu^g 
me ;  and  I  di^fore  requested  him  to  desire  the  district  attorney  to 
disnusB  the  prosecution.  Some  time  after  this,  I  heard  of  subposoas 
being  served  on  (General  Lee,  David  M.  Randolph,  and  others,  as 
witnesses  to  attend  the  trial.  I  then  for  the  first  time  conjectured 
the  sul^ect  of  the  fibel.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Granger,  to  ' 
require  an  immediate  dismission  of  the  prosecution.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Huntbgton,  the  district  attorney,  was,  that  these  subpoenas 
had  been  issued  by  the  defendant  without  his  knowledge,  that  it 
had  been  his  intentkN^  to  dismiss  aH  die  prosecudoos  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  court,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an  avowal  of  his 
opinion,  diat  diey  could  not  be  maintained;  because  the  federal 
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court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  libels.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
1  did  not  till  then  know  that  tliere  were  other  prosecutions  of  the 
same  nature,  nor  do  I  now  know  what  were  their  subjects.  Bat 
all  went  off  together ;  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Granger,  a  letter  written  by  the  clergyman,  disavowing  any  per- 
sonal ill  will  towards  me,  and  solemnly  declaring  he  had  never 
uttered  the  words  charged.  I  think  Jnr.  Granger  eidier  shewed 
me,  or  said  there  were  affidavits  of  at  least  half  a  dosea  respecta- 
hle  iiien»  who  were  present  at  the  sermon  and  swoie  no  aoeh  ex- 
piearioos  were  ottered,  and  as  many  equally  respectahle  who 
awQie  the  eonirary.  Bm  die  clergyman  exnrened  his  gntifice- 
tkm  at  die  dSaaaam  of  ^e  prosecution,  i  wnie  all  this  from 
memorir,  and  after  too  loaqj;  an  mtervd  of  time  to  be  eertam  of 
the  exactness  of  aHdie  details ;  buti  am  sure  there  Is  no  variation 
BMtterial,  and  Mr.  Granger,  correcting  small  lapses  of  memoiy, 
can  confirm  eveiy  thing  substantial.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  prose- 
oudons  had  been  insdtuted,  wad  had  made  considerable  progress 
without  my  knowledge,  that  they  were  disapproved  by  me  as  soon 
as  known,  and  dhected  to  be  discontinued.  The  attorney  did  it 
on  the  same  ground  on  which  I  had  acted  myself  in  the  eases  of 
Duane,  Callendar,  and  others  j  to  wit,  that  die  aeditwh  law  was 
wiooBsdtudonal  ancl  null,  and  that  my  oUigadon  to  ekecute  what 
was  law,  involved  that  of  not  soflfering  rights  seemed  by  valid 
laws,  to  be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law.  I  always  understood 
that  these  prosecutions  had  been  invited,  if  not  instituted,  by 
Judge  Edwards,  and  the  marshal  being  republican,  had  sum- 
moned a  grand  jury  partly  or  wholly  republican:  but  that  Mr. 
HuBtngftm  declared  from  the  beginning  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
die  court,  and  had  determined  to  enter  iiofie  pmeqma  before  he 
received  my  directions. 

I  trouble  you  with  another  subject.  The  law  makbg  my  let- 
ters post  free,  goes  to  those  to  me  only,  not  those  from  me.  The 
bill  had  got  to  its  passage  before  this  was  observed  (and  first  I , 
believe  by  Mr.  Dana),  and  the  House  under  too  much  pressure  of* 
busmess  near  the  dose  of  the  sessicm  to  bring  in  another  bill.  As 
the  privilege  of  fireedom  was  given  to  the  l^rs  from  as  well  as 
to  both  my  predecessors,  I  suppose  no  reason  existarfor  making  a 
distinction.  And  in  so  extensive  a  correspondence  as  I  am  sub- 
ject to,  and  still  considerably  on  puUic  matters,  it  would  be  a 
sensiUe  convenience  to  myself,  as  weD  as  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  receive  fetters  iirom  me.  It  happens  too,  as  I  was  told  at 
the  time,  (for  1  have  never  looked  into  it  myself)  that  it  was  done 
by  two  distmct  acts  on  both  the  former  occasions.  Mr.  Eppes,  I 
diink,  mendooed  this  to  me .  I  know  firom  the  Post  Idaster  Gene- . 
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raJ,  that  Mr.  Adams  franks  all  his  letters.  I  state  tliis  matter  to 
you  as  beiug  my  representative,  which  mu^t  apologise  for  the 
trouble  of  it.  We  have  been  seasonable  since  you  left  us.  Yes- 
terday eveninj^  nnd  this  morning  we  have  had  refreshing  showers, 
which  will  close  and  cooikm  the  business  of  planting.  A^sction- 
ately  yours, 

Tu:  JEvrcRSQii. 


* 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

» 

Bfonlicellu,  Au^untl?,  1609. 

Dear  Sir, 

«««•««« 

1  never  doubted  the  chicanery  of  the  Anglomen,  on  whatsoever 
measures  you  should  take  in  conse(]ucnce  of  the  disavowal  of 
Erskine;  yet  I  am  satisfied  diai  Loih  the  proclamations  have 
been  sound.  The  first  has  been  sanctioned  by  universal  appro^ 
bation  ;  and  although  it  was  not  literally  the  case  foreseen  by  the  le- 
gislature, yet  it  was  a  proper  extension  of  their  provision  to  a  case 
aimOar,  though  nol  the  same.  It  proved  to  the  whole  world  our 
desire  of  accouMoodatioii,  and  must  have  satisfied  eveiy  candid 
^  federalist* 00  that  head.  It  was  not  only  proper  on  the  well 
grounded  confidence  that  the  arrangement  would  be  honeslly 
executed,  but  oqght  to  have  takctn  place  even  had  the  perfidy  of 
EIngknd  heen  foreseen.  Their  dirty  gain  is  richly  remunerated 
to  us  by  oiu-  placing  them  so  shamefully  in  the  wrong,  and  by  the 
mion  it  most  produce  among  ourselves.  The  last  proclamation 
admits  of  quibbles,  of  which  advantage  will  doubdess  be  endeiH 
vwed  to  be  Uken,  by  those  to  whom  gain  is  th^  God,  and  their 
eouB^y  nodiing.  But  it  is  soimdhr  deleiisible.  The  British  mlnie- 
ter  assured  usy  that  the  ordersof  council  would  be  revoked  heibie 
the  lOdi  of  June.  The  executive^  tnistmg  m  that  assurance,  de- 
clared by  proclamation  that  the  revocation  was  to  take  place,  and 
that  on  that  event  the  law  was  to  be  sm^ded.  But  the  errant 
did  not  take  place,  and  the  consequence,  of  course,  could  not  fdir 
kiw.  Tbk  view  k  derived  teom  the  former  noo-interoouiae  law 
only,  having  never  read  the  latter  one.  I  had  doubted  whether 
Congress  must  not  he  called ;  but  that  arose  from  another  doubt, 
wfae&er  their  second  law  had  not  changed  the  ground,  so  as  lo 
require  their  agency  to  ^e  operation  to  the  law.   Shonld  Buo- 
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onnitaliavetbi  wkdom  to  oonect  hb  hnustice  towards  uSf  1  ooo- 
aider  war  with  Eo^^d  as  inevitable.  Cw  ships  will  go  toFrance 
and  its  dependencies,  and  they  will  take  them.  This  wifl  be  ww 
on  tibeir  part,  tnd  leaves  no  alternative  but  reprisal.  1  have  no 
doubt  you  will  think  it  safe  to  act  on  this  hypothesis,  and  witfa 
eneiigy.  The  moment  that  open  war  shall  be  apprehended  fiom 
thra,  we  should  take  possesion  of  Baton  Rouge.  If  wa  do  not, 
they  will,  and  New  Orleans  becomes  iirecovenble,  and  the  wes- 
tern coontry  blockaded  during  the  war.  It  would  be  justifiable 
towards  Spain  on  thb  ground,  and  equally  so  on  that  of  title  to 
West  Florida,  and  reprisal  extended  to  East  Florida.  What- 
ever turn  our  present  difficulty  may  take,  I  look  upon  all  cor- 
dial conciliation  with  Englaod  as  desperate  during  the  life  of 
the  present  King.  I  hope  and  tlouht  not  that  Erskine  will  justify 
himself.  My  confidence  is  founded  in  a  belief  of  his  integrity, 
and  in  the  *****  of  Canning.  I  consider  the  pre- 
sent as  the  most  shameless  ministry  which  ever  disgraced  £i^- 
land.  Copenhagen  will  immortalise  their  infamy.  In  general, 
their  administrations  are  so  changeable,  and  they  are  obUged  to 
descend  to  such  tricks  to  keep  themselves  in  place,  that  nothing 
like  honor  or  morality  can  ever  be  counted  on  m  transactions  with 
them.   1  salute  you  with  all  possible  affisction. 

Th:  JsrrBBSoir, 


LBTTSa  LXJdXIil. 

TO  DOCTOR  BABTON. 

Monticelio,  September  3J,  1809. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  received  last  night  your  favor  of  tlie  14th,  and  would  with  all 
possible  pleasure  have  communicated  to  you  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  vocabularies  which  I  had  collected,  but  an  irrepara- 
ble misfortune  has  deprived  me  of  them.  I  have  now  been  thirty 
years  availing  myself  of  every  possible  opportunity  of  procuring 
Indian  vocabularies  to  the  same  set  of  words :  my  opportunities* 
were  probably  better  than  will  ever  occur  again  to  any  person 
having  the  same  desire.  I  had  collected  about  fifty,  and  had  di- 
gested most  of  diem  in  collateral  columns,  and  meant  to  have 
printed  diem  tlie  last  year  of  my  stay  in  Washington.  But  not 
having  yet  digested  Captain  Lewis's  collection,  nor  having  leisure 
then  to  do  it,  1  put  it  ufi*  till  1  should  retuni  home.    The  whole^ 
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as  well  digest  as  originals,  were  packed  in  a  trunk  of  stationary, 
and  sent  round  by  water  wiUi  aboLit  thirty  other  packages  of  my 
eH'ects,  from  Washington,  and  while  ascending  James  river,  this 
package,  on  account  of  its  weight  and  presumed  precious  contents, 
was  singled  out  and  stolen.  The  thief  being  disappointed  on 
opening  il,  threw  into  the  river  all  its  contents,  oi  which  he  thought 
he  could  make  no  use.  Among  these  were  the  whole  of  the  vo- 
cabularies. Some  leaves  floated  ashore  and  were  found  in  the 
mud ;  but  these  were  very  few,  and  so  defaced  by  the  mud  and 
water  that  no  general  use  can  ever  be  made  of  them.  On  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  turned  to  them,  and  was  very  happy  to 
find,  that  the  only  morsel  of  an  original  ▼ocabulaij  among  them, 

'  was  Captain  Lewises  of  tl|p  Pam  language,  of  whidi  you  say  you 
haire  not  one  word.  I  therefore  inclose  it  to  you,  as  it  is,  and  a 
little  fragment  of  sqbm  other,  which  I  see  is  in  fab  hand  writing, 
but  no  indicatioo  remains  on  it  of  what  language  it  is.  It  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  oondilioo  of  the  litde  which  was  recovered.  I  am 
the  more  concerned  at  this  accident,  as  of  the  two  hnndred  and 
fifty  words  of  my  vocabularies,  and  the  cm  hundred  and  thirty 
woids  of  the  great  Russian  voeabularies  of  the  languages  of  tfaie 
odier  quarters  of  the  globe,  seventy-^hree  were  conunon  to  both, 
and  would  have  fumiihed  niateriab  for  a  comparison  from  whicli 
somethmg  might  have  resulted.  Although  I  befieve  no  general 
use  can  ever  be  made  of  the  wrecks  <^  my  loss,  yet  I  will  ask  die 
retuni  of  the  Pani  vocabulaiy  when  you  are  done  widi  it.  Per-  , 
haps  I  may  make  another  attempt  to  coHect,  altbougb  I  am  too 
old  to  expect  to  make  much  progress  in  it 

I  leam»  with  pleasure,  your  acquisition  of  the  pamphlet  on  the 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Mexicans.  If  it  be  antient  and  genuind, 
or  modem  and  ratbnal,  it  will  be  of  real  value.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interestrng  countries  of  our  hemisphere,  and  merits  every 

'  attendon. 

I  am  thankful  for  your  kind  ofier  of  sending  the  original  Spanish 
for  my  perusal.  But  I  think  it  a  phy  to  trust  it  to  toe  accidents 
of  the  post,  and  ndienever  you  publish  the  translation,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  to  read  that  which  shall  be  given  by  your  translator,  who 
is»  I  am  sore,  a  greater  adept  in  the  language  than  I  am. 

Accept  the  assurances  or  my  grei(t  esteem  and  respect. 

Tb:  JxmBSOir* 
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LBTTBR  LXZXIV. 

TO  OON  VALERTIlfB  DB  FOBORBA. 

JfoatuwUo,  CMober  4, 

Dear  Sib, 

Your  favor  of  August  the  26th  came  to  hand  in  the  succeeding 

month,  and  I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  the  pamphlet  it  contain- 
ed. 1  have  read  it  with  pleaswre,  and  find  tlie  constitution  pro- 
jxjscd  would  probably  be  as  free  as  is  consistent  with  hereditary 
institutions.  It  has  one  feature  which  1  Hke  much ;  that  which 
[)iovidcs  that  when  the  three  co-ordinate  branches  differ  in  tlieir 
construction  of  the  constitution,  the  opinion  of  two  branches  shall 
overrule  the  third.  Our  constitutioa  has  not  sufficiently  solved 
this  difficulty. 

Among  the  multitude  of  characters  with  which  public  office 
leads  us  to  official  intercourse,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  many, 
w^hose  personal  worth  marks  them  as  objects  of  particular  esteem, 
whom  we  would  wish  to  select  for  our  society  in  private  life.  I 
avail  myself  gladly  of  the  present  occasion,  of  assuring  you  that  I 
was  peoiliarly  impressed  with  your  o^ertt  and  talents,  and  that  I 
have  ever  entertained  k/t  diem  a  particular  respect.  To  those 
whose  views  are  smg^  and  direct,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  to 
do  business  with  frank  and  honorable  minds.  And  here  ^ve  me 
leave  to  make  an  avowal,  fixr  which,  in  mj  present  returemetit, 
there  can  be  no  motive  but  a  regard  for  trum.  Toor  predeoeasor, 
soured  on  a  question  of  etiquette-  against  the  administration  of  this 
6ountry,  wished  to  impute  wrong  to  them  in  all  their  actions,  even 
where  he  did  not  brieve  it  himself.  In  this  spirit,  he  wished  it  to 
be  believed  that  we  were  in  unjustifiable  co-operation  in  Miranda's 
expedition.  I  solemnly,  and  on  my  personal  truth  and  honor,  de- 
clare to  you,  dm  this  v?as  entirely  widiout  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  neither  co-operation  nor  connivance  on  our  part.  He 
informed  us  he  was  about  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  native 
country  fi^m  bpndage,  and  intimated  a  hope  of  our  aid,  or  conni- 
vance at  least.  He  was  at  once  informed,  that  although  we  had 
great  cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  and  even  of  war,  yet  when- 
ever we  should  think  proper  to  act  as  her  enemy,  it  should  be 
openly  and  above  board,  and  that  our  hostility  should  never  be 
exercised  by  such  petty  means.  We  had  no  suspicion  that  he  ex- 
pected to  engage  men  here,  but  merely  to  purchase  military  stores. 
Against  this  there  was  no  law,  nor  consequently  any  authority  for 
us  tu  iuter^x^bc  obstacles*.    On  the  other  hand,  we  deemed  it  iin- 
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E§ r  to  betray  Us  vohmtary  commwnicaition  to  the  agents  of 
Although  hb  measures  were  many  days  io  preparatioa  at 
Yorky  we  never  had  the  jeast  intkiiBtkm  or  suspicion  of  his. 
ODgagfaig  men  in  his  anterprise,  until  he  was  gone  ;  and  I  presume 
the  secrecy  of  his  proceedings  kept  them  equally  unknown  lo  the 
Marquis  irujo  at  rhiladelpluai  and  the  Spaoisii  consul  at  New 
York,  sinoe  neither  of  them  gave  us  any  mformation  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  men,  until  it  was  too  late  for  any  measures  taken  at  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  their  departare.  The  officer  in  tlie  Customs, 
who  participated  in  this  transaction  with  Miranda,  we  immediately 
removed,  and  should  have  had  him  and  others  further  punished, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  given  them  by  private  citizens  at 
New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who,  by  their  impji- 
dent  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  were  able  to  overbear  the  minds 
of  the  jurors.  Be  assured.  Sir,  tliat  no  motive  could  induce  me, 
at  this  time;  to  make  tliis  declaration  so  gratuitously,  were  it  not 
founded  in  sacred  truth :  and  I  wiJl  add  further,  that  I  never  did, 
or  countenanced,  in  public  life,  a  single  act  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  good  faitli ;  having  never  believed  there  was  one  code  of 
morality  for  a  public,  and  another  for  a  private  man. 

I  receive!  great  pleasure,  the  testimonies  of  personal  esteem 
wtich  bretdieihiougfa  your  letter ;  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  those 
equally  sincere  with  wmoh  I  nmr  sahtie  ymtu 

Th:  2nrwmmi 


LETTER  LXXXV. 
TO-ILBKM  OALLATIir. 

MoBtieeUo,  October  11,  180O. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  request  of  Monsieur  Moussier  ex- 
pkined  in  the  inekMod  letter,  is  grantable  or  not.  But  my  partialiues 
m  finor  of  whatever  may  promote  either  the  useful  or  liberal  arts, 
induce  me  to  place  it  under  your  consideration,  to  do  in  it  what- 
ever is  right,  neither  more  nor  less.  I  would  then  ask  yon  to 
favor  me  with  three  hoes,  in  such  form  as  I  may  forward  him  by 
way  of  answer. 

1  have  reflected  much  and  painfully  on  the  change  of  disposi- 
tions which  has  taken  place  among  the  members  of  the  c'abinet, 
since  the  new  arrangement,  as  you  stated  to  me  in  die  moment  of 
our  separation.    U  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  public  calaiuity  were 
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it  to  fix  you  in  the  purjwso  which  you  senmed  to  think  possible, 
I  consider  die  fortunes  of  our  republic  as  depending,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  on  tlie  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before 
we  engage  in  any  war :  because,  that  done,  we  shall  have  reve- 
nue enough  to  improve  our  country  in  peace,  and  defend  it  in  war, 
without  recurring  either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.  But  if  the  debt 
should  once  more  be  swelled  to  a  formidable  size,  its  entire  dis- 
charge will  be  despaired  of,  and  we  shall  be  committed  to  the 
English  career  of  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness,  closing  with 
revolution.  The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the 
destinies  of  our  government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  akrne.  We  shall  never  see  another  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  TVeamry  making  all  other  objects  subordinate  to  this: 
Were  either  of  you  to  be  k>^  to  the  pubhc,  that  great  hope  is  lost. 
I  htd  elmtys  cherished  the  idea  that  you  would  fix  on  that  object 
the  measure  of  your  fame,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  6iur  countiy 
will  owe  you.  Nor  can  I  yield  up  this  prospect  to  the  secondary 
coosiderBtioos  which  assail  your  traoquilitjr.  For  sure  I  am,  they 
neveroan  produce  any  other  serious  efinct.  Your  value  is  too 
jusdy  estimated  by  our  fdlow  oitiseiis  ai  large,  as  well  as  theh* 
functionaries,  to  admit  any  leaussness  ih  their  support  of  you.  My 
opinion  always  was,  that  none  of  us  ever  occupied  stronger  groimd 
in  the  esteem  of  Gongren  than  yourself,  and  I  am  satiSted  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  vour  aid  to  be  still  as  important  for 
the  future  as  it  has  been  for  the  past.  You  have  nothing,  diere- 
fbie,  to  apprehend  in  the  dispositions  of  Congress,  and  stw  less  of 
Ae  President,  who»  above  aU  men,  is  the  most  interested  and  af- 
fectionatelv  dbposed  to  support  you.  I  hope,  then,  you  will  aban* 
don  endre^  the  idea  you  expressed  to  me,  aiid  that  you  w31  con- 
sider the  aght  years  to  come  as  essential  to  yiMir  poutiMd  career. 
I  should  certainly  consider  any  earfier  day  of  your  retirement,  as 
the  most  inauspicious  day  our  new  government  has  ever  seen.  In 
addition  to  the  common  interest  in  this  quesdon,  I  feel  particularly 
for  mvself  the  considerations  of  gratitude  which  1  personally  owe 
you  for  your  yahiable  aid  during  my  administration  of  the  public 
afiairs,  a  just  sense  of  the  large  portion  of  the  pubHc  approbation 
which  was  earned  by  your  labors  and  belongs  to  you,  and  the  sin- 
cere friendship  and  attachment  which  grew  out  of  our  joint  exer- 
tions to  promote  die  common  good;  and  of  which  I  pray  you  now 
to  accept  the  mpst  cordial  and  respecUul  assurances. 

Tm:  Jbpfbbsok. 
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TO  GJMAB  A.  aumnx, 

Mbij^tiedb,  Fabrouy  10,  1810. 

Mt  Dear  Sib, 

I  have  10  tbank  you  for  your  favor  of  tba  Slat  uhUnOy  which  is 
jnat  now  received.  It  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in,  pei^. 
sKmJfyf  that  the  poi^  in  the  history  of  manlund,  at  which  we 
Wife  called  to  take  a  share  in  the  direction  of  their  affiutsi  was 
such  an  one  as  hisiorjF'has  never  before  presented.  At  any 
Clher  peiiod,  the  even-handed  jusdoe  wse  have  observed  towards 
all  natKMiSy  the  eflbrts  we  have  made  to  merit  their  esteem  by 
every  act  which  candor  cr  liberality  could  exercise,  would  have 
preserved  our  peace,  and  secured  the  unqualified  confidence  of  all 
other  nations  in  our  faith  and  probity.  But  the  hurricane  which 
is  now  blastii^  the  world,  fihysical  and  moral,  has  prostrated  all 
the  mounds  of  reason  as  well  as  right.  All  those  calculations 
which,  at  any  other  period,  would  l|^ve  been  deemed  honorable, 
of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  in  man,  individually  or  associa- 
ted, of  the  connectioo  which  the  laws  of  nature  have  established 
between  his  duties  and  his  interests,  of  a  regard  for  honest  fame 
aod  the  esteem  of  our  fellow  men, have  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
on  us,  as  evidences  of  imbecility.  As  if  it  could  be  a  folly  for  an 
honest  man  to  suppose  that  others  could  be  honest  also,  when  it  is 
their  interest  lo  be  so.  And  when  is  this  state  of  tilings  to  end  ? 
The  death  of  Buonaparte  would,  to  be  sure,  remove  the  first  and 
chiefest  a|)osile  of  the  desolation  of  men  and  morals,  and  might 
withdraw  the  scourge  of  the  land.  But  what  is  to  restore  order 
and  safety  on  the  ocean  ?  The  death  of  George  III  ?  Not  at  all. 
He  is  only  stupid  ;  and  iiis  ministers,  however  weak  and  profligate 
in  morals,  are  ephemeral.  But  his  nation  is  permanent,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean.  The  principle  that  force  is 
right,  is  become  the  principle  of  the  nation  itself.  They  would 
not  permit  an  honest  minister,  were  accident  to  bring  such  an  one 
into  power,  to  relax  their  system  of  lawless  j)iraf'y.  These  were 
the  difficulties  when  1  was  with  you.  I  know  they  are  not  lessen- 
ed, and  I  pity  you. 

It  is  a  blessing,  however,  that  our  people  are  reasonable ;  that 
they  are  kept  so  well  informed  of  the  state  of  things  as  to  judge 
for  themselves,  to  see  the  true  sources  of  their  difficulties,  and  to 
maintain  their  confidence  undiminished  in  the  wisdom  and  inte- 
gti^  of  their  fuocdoaaries.   Made  viritUe  therefore.    Continue  to 
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go  straight  forward,  pursuing  always  that  which  is  right,  as  the 
only  clue  which  can  lead  us  out  of  the  labyriiilh.  Let  nothing  he 
spared  of  either  reason  or  passion,  to  preserve  the  public  coofi- 
dence  entire,  as  the  only  rock  of  our  saiety.  In  times  of  peaee 
the  people  look  most  to  their  representatives ;  but  in  war,  W  the 
executive  solely.  It  is  visible  that  their  confidence  is  even  now 
vecrinsjin  that  direction;  that  they  are  looking;  to  the  executive  to 
give  the  proper  direction  to  their  afiiurs,with  a  confideoce  as  aus- 
picious as  it  is  well  founded. 

I  avail  myself  of  lliis,  the  first  occasion  of  writing  to  yon,  to  ex- 
press all  the  depth  of  mv  affection  for  you  ;  the  sctise  I  entertain 
of  your  faithful  C()-t)peralii)n  in  my  late  labors,  and  the  d»;bl  1  owe 
for  the  valuable  aids  1  received  from  you.  Thoujj;h  separated 
from  my  fellow  Ial>orers  in  place  and  pursuit,  my  affections  are 
with  you  all,  and  I  offer  daily  prayers  that  ye  love  one  another,  as 
1  love  you.    God  bless  you. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LKTTIiR  LXXXVll.^ 
TO  SAMUKL  KmCHBTAL. 

Mcttlteella,  Patoniap  19, 18M. 

Sib, 

Yours  of  the  7ih  instant  has  been  duly  received,  with  the 
pamphlet  lockMed,  for  which  I  return  you  my  thanks.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exactly  and  ser'iously  true  than  what  is  there  stated ; 
that  but  a  short  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  great  reformer 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  before  his  principles  were  departed  from  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  his  special  servants,  and  perverted  into 
an  engine  for  enslaving  mankind,  and  aggrandisins:  their  oppressors 
in  Church  and  State  ;  that  the  purest  system  of  morals  ever  before 
preached  to  man,  has  been  adulterated  and  sophisticated  by  arti- 
ficial constructions,  into  a  mere  contrivance  to  filch  wealili  and 
power  to  themselves ;  that  rational  men  not  being  able  to  swallow 
their  impious  heresies,  in  order  to  force  them  down  their  throats, 
they  raise  die  hue  and  rry  of  infidelity,  while  themselves  are  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  real  doclrines  of  Je- 
sus, and  do  in  fact  constitute  the  real  Anti-Christ. 

You  expect  that  your  hook  will  have  some  effect  on  the  preju- 
dices which  the  society  of  Friends  entertain  against  the  present  and 

[*  This  letter  is  endorsed, '  not  MiDt.'j 
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laie  ailmitiistrntioiis.  In  this  1  iliink  you  will  be  disappoinietl.  The 
Friends  art*  inon,  Ibiuied  with  the  sanu-  j)assioii.s,  and  swayed  by 
the  same  natural  principles  and  piijiRiices  as  others.  In  cases 
where  the  passions  are  neutral,  men  will  display  their  respect  for 
the  relisjious  professions  of  their  sect.  But  where  their  passions 
are  enlisted,  these  professions  are  no  obstacle.  Yon  observe  very 
truly,  thai  boih  die  lale  and  present  administration  conducted  the 
government  on  principles  professed  hy  the  Friends.  Our  etibrts 
to  preserve  peace,  our  measures  as  to  the  Indiacjs,  as  to  slavery, 
at  lo  rdigimis  freedom,  all  in  cooaooance  with  their  profu- 
nam.  Yet  I  never  expected  we  ahoold  get  a  vote  from  tfaem, 
lad  in  this  1  was  nmdier  deceived  nor  disappointed.  There  is  no 
riddle  in  this,  (o  those  who  do  not  suflfer  themselves  to  be  doped 
fay  the  profe$$Um9  of  reKgpous  sectaries.  The  theoi^  of  American 
Clnakensm  is  a  very  obvious  one.  The  mother  society  is  in  Eng- 
land. Its  members  are  English  by  birth  and  residence,  devoted 
to  their  own  ooiniry,  as  good  citizens  ought  to  be.  The  Quakers 
of  these  States  are  colonies  or  filiations  from  the  mother  society, 
to  whom  that  society  sends  its  yearly  lessons.  On  these  the  filia- 
ted societies  model  their  opimonsy  their  conduct,  their  passions  and 
attachments.  A  Quaker  is,  essentially,  an  Englishman,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  earth  he  is  bom  or  lives.  The  outrages  of  Great 
Britain  on  our  navigation  and  commerce,  have  kept  us  in  perpetual 
bickerings  widi  her.  The  Quakers  here  have  taken  side  against 
tlieir  own  government ;  not  on  their  profession  of  peace,  for  they 
saw  that  peace  was  our  object  also ;  but  from  devotion  to  the 
views  of  the  motlier  society.  In  1797  and  8,  when  an  adminis- 
tration sought  war  with  France,  the  Quakers  were  the  most  clam- 
orous for  war.  Their  principle  of  peace,  as  a  secondary  one, 
yielded  to  the  primary  one  of  adherence  to  the  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  what  was  patriotism  in  the  orig;inal  became  treason  in  the 
copy.  On  that  occasion,  they  obliged  their  good  old  leader,  Mr.  . 
Pemberton,  to  erase  his  name  from  a  petition  to  Congress,  against 
war,  which  had  been  delivered  to  a  Representative  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  member  of  the  late  and  present  adminislnuion.  He  ac- 
cordingly permitted  the  old  gendeman  to  erase  his  name.  Yon 
mint  not,  therefore*,  expect  that  your  book  wiO  have  any  toon 
eftct  oir  the  society  of  Friends  here,  dmn  on  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  among  us.  1  apply  dns  to  the  Friends  in  general, 
not  imiveisally.  1  know  individuals  among  them  as  good  patriots 
as  we  have. 

I  ihaok  you  for  the  kind  wishes  and  sentiments  towards  myself, 
eipressed  in  your  letter,  atid  sinceiely  wish  to  yourself  the  bles- 
sings of  heakh  and  happiness. 

Tu:  Jefj-ebsoh. 
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TO  OnrSBlL  KOSCIUSKO. 

MantioeUo,  rebnury  2ti,  1810. 

My  Dear  General  and  Friend, 

T  have  rarely  written  to  you ;  never  but  by  sate  conveyances ; 
and  avoiding  every  thing  political,  lest  coming  from  one  in  the 
station  i  then  held,  it  mighi  be  imputed  injuriously  to  our  country, 
or  perhaps  even  excite  jealousy  of  you.  Hence  my  letters  were 
necessarily  dry.  Retired  now  from  public  concerns,  totally  un- 
coonected  with  them,  and  avoiding  all  curiosity  about  what  is 
dooe  or  intended,  what  I  say  is  from  myself  on]y,  the  workings 
of  ray  own  mind,  imputable  to  nobodj  else. 

The  anxieties  wbieh  I  know  you  hare  felt,  ob  seeing  exposed 
10  the  justlings  of  «  warring  woind,  a  country  to  whieb,  in  earlj 
Ife,  jou  devoted  your  sword  and  senrtees  when  oppressed  by 
foreign  dominkm,  were  worthy  of  your  philanthropy  and  disb- 
tereated  attachment  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man.  Al- 
though we  have  not  made  all  tlie  provisions  wfaicb  might  be  n^ 
cessaiy  for  a  war  in  the  field  of  £iirope,  yet  we  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  such  as  would  be  neoessary  here.  .  Frmb  the  mc^ 
ment  that  the  affiur  of  tlie  Chesapeake  rendered  the  prospect  of  war 
imminent,  every  faculry  was  exerted  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  solace  you  with  the  assurance,  that  we  are,  in  a 
good  degree,  prepared.  Military  stores  for  many  campaigns  are 
on  hand,  all  the  necessary  articles  (sulphur  excepted),  and  the  art 
of  preparing  them  among  ourselves,  abundantly;  arms  in  our  ma- 
gazines for  more  men  than  will  ever  be  required  in  the  field,  and 
forty  thousand  new  stand  yearly  added,  of  our  own  fabrication, 
superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  from  Europe ;  heavy  artillery 
mucli  beyond  our  need  ;  an  increasing  slock  of  field  pieces,  seve- 
ral founderies  casting  one  every  other  day  each  ;  a  military  school 
of  about  fifty  students,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  dozen  years  ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  men  constantly  going  bn,  and  adding  forty 
thousand  young  soldiers  to  our  force  every  year  that  the  war  is 
deferred  :  at  all  our  seaport  towns  of  the  least  con^quence  we 
have  erected  works  of  defence,  and  asngned  tbem  gunboats^ 
carrying  One  or  two  heavy  pieces,  either  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or 
diirty-two  pounders,  sufficient  b  the  smsOer  harbors  to  repel  the 
]»edatory  attacks  of  privateers  or  sm^  anned  ships,  and  propor>  • 
tkmed  hi  the  larger  bari)ors  to  such  moie  serious  awcks  as  they 
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mav  probably  be  exposed  to.   AH  these  were  nearly  compleled, 

and  tbeir  gunboats  in  readiness,  when  I  retired  from  the  govern-: 
meot*  The  woriu  of  New  Yofk  and  New  Orleans  akm,  being 
on  a  much  larger  acale,  are  not  yel  completed.  The  former  wiU 
be  ^Vpr****^  this  summer,  mounting  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
guns,  and,  with  the  aid  ^  irom  fifty  to  one  hundred  gunboats,  will 
be  adequate  to  the  resistance  of  any  fleet  which  will  ever  be  trust- 
ed across  the  Atlantic.  The  works  for  New  Orleans  are  less  ad- 
vanced. These  are  our  preparations.  They  are  very  different 
from  what  you  will  be  told  by  newspapers,  and  travellers,  even 
Americans.  But  it  is  not  to  ihem  tlie  government  communicates 
the  public  condition.  Ask  one  of  them  if  he  knows  the  exact  state 
of  any  particular  harbor,  and  you  will  find  probably  that  he  does 
not  know  even  that  of  tlie  one  he  comes  from.  You  will  ask, 
perhaps,  where  are  the  proofs  of  these  preparations  for  one  who 
cannot  go  and  see  them.  I  answer,  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  au- 
thorising such  preparauons,  and  in  your  knowledge  of  me,  that, 
if  authorised,  they  would  be  executed.  .  '  ^ 

T.  Two  measures  have  ootbaen  adopted,  whieh  I  fUeased  on  Gqih 
gress  repeatedly  at  their  meetings.  The  one,  to  aetde  the  whole 
HBgranted  territory  of  Orleans,  by  donaiiona  of  land  to  able  bo^ 
died  yaoD%  men,  to  be  enpged  and  carried  there  at  the  public 
4speaaei  who  would  coBsutiite  a  force  always  ready  on  the  spot 
to  defend  New  Orleans.  The  other  was,  to  class  the  miMtia  ac- 
oordiog  to  the  years  of  their  bu-th,  and  make  all  thoae  ironi  twen^ 
to  twenty-five  liable  to  be  trained  and  called  into  service  at  a 
moment's  warning.  This  would  have  given  us  a  ibrce  of  three 
hundred  thousand  young  men,  prepared,  by  proper  training,  (or 
service  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  while  those  who  had  pass- 
ed through  that  period  would  remain  at  home,  liable  to  be  used 
\k  their  own  or  adjacent  States.  These  two  measures  would  have 
completed  what  1  deemed  necessary  for  the  entire  security  of  our 
country.  They  would  have  given  me,  on  my  retirement  from  tlie 
government  of  the  nauon,  the  consolatory  reflection,  that  having 
lound,  when  I  was  called  to  it,  not  a  single  seaport  town  in  a  con- 
dition to  repel  a  levy  of  contribution  by  a  single  privateer  or  pi- 
rate, I  had  left  every  harbor  so  prepared  by  works  and  gunboats,  as 
to  be  in  a  reasonable  state  of  security  against  any  probable  attack; 
the  territory  of  Orleans  acquired,  and  planted  whh  an  internal  force 
sufficient  for  its  protection  ;  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States  oi^aniscd  by  such  a  classification  of  its  male  force,  as  would 
give  it  the  benefit  of  all  its  young  population  for  active  service, 
and  that  of  a  middle  and  advanced  age  for  stationary  defence. 
But  these  measures  wiU,  1  hope,  be  completed- by  my  successoCf 
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who,  to  the  purest  principles  of  repufaiictD  patiiolisiiiy  adds  a  wis- 
dom and  foresight  second  to  no  man  on  earth. 

So  much  as  to  my  oountiy.  Now  a  word  as  to  myself.  I  am 
retired  to  MonttceUo,  where,  m  the  hosom.of  my  family,  and  eur- 
rounded  by  my  books,  I  enjoy  a  repose  to  which  I  have,  been 
long  a  stranger.  My  momings  are  deMed  to  correspondence. 
From  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am  in  my  snops,  my  garden,  or  on 
hopseback  among  my  farms ;  from  dinner  to  dark,  1  give  to  sode* 
ty  and  recreation  wicli  my  neighbors  and  friends ;  and  from  can- 
dle light  to  early  bed-time,  1  read.  JMy  hcalih  is  perfect;  and 
my  strength  considerably  reinforced  by  the  activity  of  tlie  course  1 
pursue ;  peihaps  it  is  as  great  ns  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  near 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  '  I  talk  of  pbughs  and  barrows,  seeding 
and  harvesting,  widi  my  neighbors,  and  of  politics  too,  if  they 
choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest  of  my  fellow  cidzens,  and 
feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being  free  to  say  and  do  what  I 
please,  without  being  responsible  for  it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  of 
my  occupadon,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing,  is  the  direc-. 
tionofthe  studies  of  such  young  men  as  ask  it.  They  place 
themselves  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  have  the  use  of  my  li- 
brary and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  society.  In  advising 
the  course  of  their  reading,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attentbn 
ed  on  the  mam  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man.  So  that  coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  go- 
vernment of  their  country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole 

objects  of  all  legitimate  government. 

«       «       *       *       «       *       *       #  « 

********** 

luslead  of  iha  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembarrassed 
and  independent,  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  estate,  which  is  ample 
for  my  limiu'd  views,  I  have  to  pass  sucii  a  lcnc;th  of  time  in  a 
thraldom  of  mind  never  before  known  to  me.  Except  for  this, 
my  happiness  would  have  been  perfect.  That  yours  may  never 
know  disturbance,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  as  many  years  of  life, 
health  and  ease  as  yourself  shall  wish,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 
your  constant  and  affectionate  iriend. 

Tu:  j£FF£BSON. 
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LETTBE  LXXXtX. 

TO  DOCTOR  JONES. 

Montieello,  March  5, 1810. 

Dear  SiRf 

I  received  duly  your  ftTor  of  the  19th  ultuno,  and  I  sdute  you 
with  all  antient  and  recent  recollectioos  of  friendship.  I  have 
learned,  ivith  real  sorrow,  tliat  circurtislances  have  arisen  among 
our  executive  counsellors,  which  have  rendered  foes  those  who 
once  were  friends.  To  themselves  it  will  be  a  source  of  infinite 
pain  and  vexation,  and  therefore  chiefly  I  lament  it,  for  I  have  a 
sincere  esteem  for  both  parties.  To  tlie  President  it  will  be  re- 
ally inconvenient :  but  to  the  nation  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  do 
serious  injury,  unless  we  were  to  believe  the  newspapers,  which 
pretend  that  Mr.  Gallatin  will  go  out.  That  indeed  would  be 
a  day  of  mourning  for  the  United  States  :  but  I  hope  tliat  tlie  po- 
.  sition  of  both  gentlemen  may  be  made  so  easy  as  to'  give  no 
cause  for  either  to  withdraw.  The  ordinary  business  of  every 
day  is  done  by  consultation  between  the  President  and  the  Head 
of  die  department  alone  to  which  it  belongs.  For  measures  of 
importance  or  difficulty,  a  consultation  is  held  with  the  Heads  of 
departments,  either  assembled,  or  by  taking  their  opinions  sepa- 
rately in  conversation  or  in  writing.  Tlie  latter  is  most  strictly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Because  die  President,  on  weighing 
the  advice  of  all,  is  led  free  to  make  up  an  opinion  for  hiroseli. 
la  this  way  they  are  not  brou^  together,  and  it  b  not  necessarily 
known  to  any  what  opinkm  the  others  have  given.  This  was 
General  Washington's  practice  for  the  first  two  or.  three  years  of 
his  administration,  till  the  aAirs  of  France  and  En^nd  threatened 
10  einbnxl  os,  and  rendered  consideration  and  discussion  desirable. 
In  these  discusaoos,  Hamilton  and  myself  were  daily  pitted  in  the 
cabmet  Kke  two  cocks.  We  were  then  but  four  in  number,  and, 
accofding  to  the  majority,  which  of  course  was  three  to  one,  the 
President  decided.  The  pain  was  for  Hamilton  and  myself,  but  the 
public  experienced  no  inconvenience.  I  practised  this  last  method, 
•  because  the  harmony  was  so  cordial  among  us  all,  that  we  never 
failed)  by  a  contribution  of  mutual  views  of  the  subject,  to  form 
an  opinion  acceptable  to  the  whole.  I  think  thive  never  was  one 
instance  to  the  contrar\%  in  any  case  of  consequence.  Yet  this 
does,  in  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a  directory,  and  I  hold  die 
othfT  method  to  be  more  constitiiiionnl.     It  is  better  calculated  too 

to  prevent  collision  and  irritation,  and  to  cure  it^  or  at  least  suppress 
I 
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hs  eflbcts  when  h  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  thb  olivioos  and 
sufficient  remedy  in  the  present  case,  and  wOl  douMeas  he  re- 
sorted to* 

Our  dtffieoldes  are  indeed  great,  if  we. consider  ourselves  akme. 
But  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  those  of  Etirope,  they  are 
the  joys  of  Paradise.  In  the  eternal  revolution  of  ages,  the  de»> 
tmies  have  placed  our  portion  of  existence  amidst  snoh  scenes  of 
tumuk  and  outrage,  as  no  other  period,  within  our  knowledge,  had 
presented.  Every  government  hot  one  on  the  coonnent  of  En- 
rope,  demolished,  a  conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc 
and  destruction,  a  pirate  spreading  misery  and  rub  over  the  face 
•of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  my  friend,  ours  b  a  hed  of  roses.  And 
the  ayslem  of  government  which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  this 
wreck  of  the  work),  will  he  immondised  m  history.  We  have 
to  be  sure,  our  pettv  squabbles  and  heart  burnings,  and  we  have 
something  of  the  blue  devib  at  times,  as  to  these  raw  heads  and 
hkxxly  bones  who  are  eating  up  other  nations.  But  happily  for 
us,  the  Mammoth  cannot  swim,  nor  the  Leviathan  move  on  dry 
land:  and  if  we  will  keep  out  of  their  way,  they  cannot  get  at 
us.  If,  indeed,  we  choose  to  phice  oursehres  within  the  scope  of 
their  tetlier,  a  gripe  of  the  paw,  or  flounce  of  the  tail,  may  he  our 
fortune.  Our  business  certainly  was  to  be  stiU.  Bvt  a  part  of 
our  nation  chose  to  declare  agpunst  this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  coih 
trol  the  wisdom  of  the  government.  1  yielded  with  others,  to 
avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  from  that  moment,  I  haveaeen  no  sy^ 
tem  which  could  keep  us  entirely  ahx>f  from  these  agents  of 
struction.  If  there  be  any,  I  am  certain  that  yon,  my  friends, 
now  charged  with  the  care  of  us  all,  will  see  and  pursue  it.  I 
give  myself,  therefore,  no  trouble  with  thinking  or  putzling  about 
it.  Being  con6detn  in  my  watchmen  1  sleep  sonndly.  God  blesa 
you  all,  and  send  you  a  safe  deliverance. 

Th:  JsmssoM. 


LSTTEB  XC. 

TO  OOVSJUiOa  LANOOON. 

MooticeUo,  March  5,  J^IO. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  of  tiie  18th  ultimo,  comes  like  tiie 
refreshing  dews  of  the  evening  on  a  thirsty  soil.  It  recalls  antient 
as  well  as  recent  recollections,  very  dear  to  my  heart.   For  five 
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f  and  tbirtv  years  welunw  walked  togedierthroueh  a  land  of  tribula- 

•  lions.   Yet  these  have  passed  away,  and  so,  I  trust,  will  diose  of 

the  present  day.  The  toryism  with  which  we  struggled  in  TTy  dif- 
fered but  in  name  from  the  federalism  of  '99,  with  which  we  8tnig> 
^'  gled  also;  and  the  Anglicism  of  1808, against  which  we  are  now 
stru^ling,  is  but  the  same  thing  still,  in  another  form.  It  is  a  long- 
ing lor  a  King,  and  an  English  King  rather  than  any  other.  Tins 
is  tlie  true  source  of  their  sorrowp  and  wailings. 

The  fear  that  Buonnpnrte  will  come  over  to  us  and  conquer  us 

♦  also,  is  too  chimerical  to  be  genuine.  Supposing  him  to  have 
finished  Spain  and  Portiignl,  he  has  yet  England  and  Russia  to 
subdue.  The  maxim  of  war  was  never  sounder  than  in  this  case,  , 
not  to  leave  an  enemy  in  the  rear ;  and  especially  where  an  insur- 
rectionary flame  is  known  to  be  under  the  embers,  merely  smo- 
thered, and  ready  to  burst  at  every  point.  Tiiese  two  subdued, 
(and  surely  the  Anglomen  will  not  think  tlie  conquest  of  England 
alone  a  short  work)  antient  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the  cradle  of 
Alexander,  liis  prototype,  and  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  empire 
for  the  world,  would  glitter  more  in  his  eye  than  our  bleak  moun- 
tains and  rugged  forests.  Egypt,  too,  and  the  golden  apples  of 
Mauritania,  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  fixed  the  longing 

-  eyes  of  France  ;  and  with  Syria,  you  know,  he  has  an  old  alfroat 
to  wipe  out.  Then  come  'Pontus  and*C3«latiaj  Caj^adocia,  Asia 
and  Bithynia,'  die  fine  coantiies  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
Oxus  and  Indus,  and  all  beyond  the  Hyphasis,  which  bounded  the 
dories  of  his  Macedonian  rival;  with  the  invitations  o£  his  new 
British  subjects  on  the  banks  of  die  Ganges,  whom,  after  feceiimg, 

v4^  under  his  protectioo  the  mother  countiy,  he  cannot  lefiise  to  visit. 
Wien  all  diis  is  done  and  setded,  and  nothing  of  the  old  worid 
femains  ynsubdued,  be'maj  turn  to  the  new  one.  But  iritt  he 
attack  us  first,  from  whom  he  will  get  but  hard  knocks  and  no 
money  ?  Or  wifl  he  first  lay  hold  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  Meodco 
and  Peru,  and  the  diamonds  of  Brasil?  A  republican  Emperor, 
Irom  his  affection  to  republics,  independent  of  motives  of  expedi- 
encjr,  tnust  grant  to  ours  tlie  Cycbp'a  boon  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured. Wlule  all  this  is  doing,  we  are  to  suppose^  the  chapter  • 
of  accidents  Kad  out,  and  that  nothing  can  happen  to  cut  ahoct 
or  to  disturb  his  enterprises. 

But  the  Angloraen,  it  seems,  have  found  out  a  much  safer  de- 

♦  pendance,  ilian  all  these  chances  of  death  or  disappointment. 

•  That  is,  that  wo  should  first  let  England  plunder  us,  as  she  has 
been  doing  lor  years,  for  fear  Buonaparte  should  do  it ;  and  then 
tally  ourselves  with  her,  and  enter  into  the  war.    A  conqueror, 
'  whose  career  England  could  not  arrest  when  aided  by  RussiSf 
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Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Portugal,  she  is  now  to  do- 
stroy^  with  all  these  on  his  side,  by  the  aid  of  die  United  States 
alone.  This,  indeed,  Is  making  us  a  mighty  people.  And  what 
is  to  be  our  security,  that  when  embarked  for  her  in  the  war,  she 
will  not  make  a  separate  peace,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ?  Her 
good  faidi !  The  faith  of  a  nation  of  merchants  !  The  Punicn  fides 
of  modern  Carthai;e  !  Of  the  friend  and  protectress  of  Copen- 
hagen !  Of  the  nation  who  never  admitted  a  chapter  of  morality 
into  her  political  code  !  And  is  now  boldly  avowing,  that  whatever 
power  can  make  hers,  is  hers  of  right.  Money,  and  not  morality, 
i£  the  principle  of  commerce  and  commercial  nations.  But,  ui  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  nature  ol  die  English  government  forbids,  of 
itself,  reliance  on  her  enga2;emenls;  and  it  is  well  known  she  has 
been  the  least  faithful  to  her  alliances  of  any  nation  of  Europe, 
since  the  period  of  her  history  wherein  she  has  been  distinguished 
for  her  commerce  and  corruption,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  houses 
of  Sauut  and  B^nswick.  To  Portugal  alonaslie  has  ateadily 
adhered,  because,  by  her  Methuia  treaty  she  had  made  it  a  oo- 
ImrTy  and  one  of  die  most  vahiable  to  her.  It  may  be  asked,  what, 
in  the  nature  of  her  government,  un6ts  England  for  the  observatkm 
of  moral  duties?  In  the  first  place,  her  Kiq^  is  a  cyphnr ;  his  only 
fonctbn  being  to  name  the  oligarchy  which  is  to  9Qfvem  her*  The 
paiMament  is,  by  coirupdon,  the  .mere  instrument  of  the  will  of 
me  administration.  The  real  power  and  proper^  in  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  great  aristocratical  families  of  die  nation*  The  nest 
of  office  being  too  small  for  all  of  them  to  cuddle  into  at  once,  the 
icootest  is  eternal,  which  shall  crowd  the  other  out.  Eor  this  pur» 
pose,  ifa^  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  so 
equal  in  we^  drnt  a  -smaU  matter  turns  the  balance.  To  keep 
themselves  in,  when  they  are  in,  every  stratagem  must  be  fnac* 
dsed,  every  artifice  used  which  may  flatter  the  pride,  the  passions 
or  power  of  the  nation.  Justice,  honor,  faith,  must  yield  to  die 
necessity  of  keeping  themselves  in  place.  The  question  whether 
a  measure  is  moral,  is  never  asked  ;  but  whether  it  will  nourish  the 
avarice  of  their  merchants,  or  die  piratical  spirit  of  their  navy,  or 
•  produce  any  other  effect  which  may  strengthen  them  in  their 
places.  As  to  engagements,  however  positive,  entered  into  by  the 
predecessors  of  the  Ins,  why,  they  were  their  enemies ;  they  did 
every  thing  which  was  wrong;  and  to  reverse  every  thing  they 
did,  must,  dierefore,  be  right.  This  is  the  true  character  of 
the  English  government  in  practice,  however  different  its  theory ; 
and  it  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  die  individuals 
of  which  are  as  faithful  to  their  private  engagements  and  duties, 
9S  honorable,  as  worthy,  as  those  of  any  nation  on  earth,  and 
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whose  govcmmem  is  yet  tbe  most  unprincipled  at  this  day  known. 
In  an  absolute  government  there  can  be  no  such  equrpooderaot 
parties.  The  despot  is  tbe  government.  His  power  suppressing 
all  oppositioD,  maintains  his  ministers  firm  in  their  places.  What 
he  hais  contracted,  therefore,  through  them,  he  has  the  power  to 
observe  with  good  faith ;  and  he  identifies  his  own  honor  and  faith 
with  that  of  bis  nation. 

When  I  observed,  however,  tliat  ihe  King  of  England  was  a 
cypher,  I  did  not  mean  to  conHne  the  observation  to  the  mere 
dividual  now  on  that  throne.  The  practice  of  Kings  marrying 
only  into  the  families  of  Kings,  has  been  that  of  Europe  for  some 
centuries.  Now,  take  any  race  of  animals,  confine  them  in  idle- 
ness and  inaction,  whether  in  a  stye,  a  stable, or  a  state  room,  parn* 
per  them  with  high  diet,  gratify  all  their  sexud  appetites,  immerse 
them  in  sensualitiesj  nourish  tlieir  pasaons,  let  every  thing  bend 
before  them,  and  banish  whatever  might  lead  them  to  think,  and 
in  a  few  generations  they  become  all  body  and  no  mind :  and  this, 
t<x>,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by  that  very  law  by  which  we  are  In  the 
constant  practice  of  changing  the  characlers  and  jpn^pensities 
the  animals  we  raise  for  our  own  purposes.  Such  is  the  reg^nea 
in  raising  KiugSyand  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for  centuries* 
While  in  Europe,  1  often  amused  myself  with  contemplating  the 
characters  of  the  then  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Louis  the 
XVI.  was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  despite  of  the  an- 
swers mnde  for  him  at  his  trial.  The  King  of  Spain  was  a  fool, 
and  of  \aj)lcs  the  same.  They  passed  their  lives  in  hunting,  and 
despatched  two  couriers  a  week,  one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each 
other  know  what  game  they  had  killed  die  preceding  days.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.  All  these  w-erc  Bourbons.  The 
Queen  of  Portugal,  a  Braganza,  was  an  idiot  by  nature.  And  so 
was  the  King  of  Denmark.  Their  sons,  as  regents,  exercised  the 
powers  of  government.  Tlie  King  of  Prussia,  successor  to  die 
great  Frederick,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 
Guslavus  of  Sweden,  and  Josej)h  of  Austria,  were  really  crnzy, 
and  Georoje  of  England  you  know  was  in  a  straight  waistcoat. 
There  icniained,  then,  none  but  old  Catherine,  who  had  been  too 
lately  picked  up  to  liavc  lost  her  common  sense.  In  this  state 
Buonaparte  found  Europe ;  and  it  was  this  state  of  its  rulers  which 
lost  it  with  scarce  a  struggle.  These  animals  had  become  without 
mind  and  powerless;  and  so  will  every  hereditary  monarch  be 
after  a  few  generations.  Alexander,  the  grandson  of  Catherine, 
is  as  yet  an  exception.  He  is  able  to  hold  his  own.  But  he  is 
only  of  the  third  generation.    His  race  b  not  yet  worn  out.  And 
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SO  endeih  tJie  book  of  Kings,  from  all  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver 
us,  and  have  you,  my  friend,  and  all  such  good  men  and  true,  in 
his  holy  keeping. 

Th:  JsnPEESON. 


LBTTIR  XCI. 

to  OBNBRAI*  DSABBORNK. 

Montieelto,  Jolj  16,  iSia 

Dkar  general  and  Friend, 

Your  favor  of  May  the  Slst  was  duly  received,  and  I  join  in 
congratulations  with  you  on  the  resurrection  of  republican  princi- 
ples  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  hope  that 
the  professors  of  these  principles  will  not  again  easily  be  driven 
off  their  ground.  The  federalists,  during  their  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy, have  nevertheless,  by  forcing  us  from  the  embargo,  inflicted 
a  wound  on  our  interests  which  can  never  be  cured,  and  on  our 
affections  which  will  require  time  to  cicatrise.  I  ascribe  all  this 
to  one  pseudo-republican,  Story.  He  came  on  (in  place  of 
Crowningshield,  I  believe)  and  staid  only  a  few  days;  long  enough, 
however,  to  get  complete  hold  of  J3acon,  who  giving  in  to  his 
representations,  became  panic  struck,  and  communicated  his 
panic  to  his  colleagues,  and  they  to  a  majority  of  the  sound  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  They  believed  in  the  alternative  of  repeal  or 
civil  war,  and  produced  the  fatal  measure  of  repeal.  This  is  the 
immediate  parent  of  all  our  present  evils,  and  has  reduced  us  to  a 
low  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  should  think  that  even 
the  federalists  themselves  must  now  be  made,  by  their  feelings, 
sensible  of  their  error.  The  wealth  which  the  embargo  brought 
bome  safely,  has  now  been  thrown  back  into  the  laps  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  our  navigatioa  completely  crushed,  and  by  the  unwise 
and  unpatriotic  ooDijfiict  of  diose  engaged  b  it.  Showd  the  orders 
piove  genuine,  which  are  ssid  to  have  been  given  against  our  fiub* 
eries,  they  too,  are  gone ;  and  if  not  true  as  yet,  they  will  be  true 
on  the  first  breeae  msuecess  which  England  shall  feel:  for  it  has 
now  been  some  years,  that  I  am  perfecUy  satisfied  her  intentioDS 
have  been  to  chum  the  ocean  as  ner  conquest,  and  prohibit  any 
vessel  firom  navigating  it,  but  on  such  a  tribute  as  may  enable  her 
to  keep  op  wactt  a  standing  navy  as  will  maintam  her  dominion 
over  it.  She  has  hauled  in,  or  let  herself  out,  been  bold  or  hesi^ 
tatmg,  aceordmg  to  occurrences^  birt  has  in  no  situation  done  any 
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thing  which  might  amount  to  an  acknowledged  relinquishment  of  her 
intentions.  I  have  ever  been  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  with  England, 
unless  forced  by  a  situation  more  losing  than  war  itself.  But  I  did 
believe  we  could  coerce  her  to  justice  by  peaceable  means,  and 
the  embargo,  evaded  as  it  was,  proved  it  would  have  coerced 
her  had  it  been  honestly  executed.  The  proof  she  exhibited  on 
that  occasion,  that  she  can  exercise  such  an  influence  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  control  the  will  of  its  government  and  three  fourdis  of 
its  people,  and  oblige  tlic  three  fourths  to  submit  to  one  fourUi,  is  to 
me  the  most  mordfying  circumstance  which  has  occurred  since  the 
establishment  of  our  government.  The  only  prospect  I  see  of 
lessening  that  influence,  is  in  her  own  conduct,  and  not  from  any 
diing  in  our  power.  Radicany  hostile  to  oar  navigatiba  and  oom- 
merce,  and  fearing  its  rivalry,  she  will  complelelv  crush  it,  and  force 
us  to  resort  to  agriculture^  not  aware  that  we  shall  resort  to  manufac- 
tures also,  and  render  her  conquests  over  our  navipitioD  and  com- 
merce useless,  at  least,  if  not  injurious  to  herself  m  the  end,  sod 
perhaps  salutary  to  us,  as  removing  out  of  our  way  the  chief  causes 
and  provocations  to  war. 

But  these  are  views  which  concern  the  present  and  future  gen- 
eration, among  neither  of  which  1  count  myself.  You  may  live  to 
see  the  change  in  our  pursuits,  and  chiefly  in  tliose  of  your  own 
State,  which  England  will  efiect.  I  am  not  certain  that  die  change 
on  Massachusetts,  by  driving  her  to  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
emigmtioo,  will  lessen  her  happiness*  But  once  more  to  be  done 
withpoliucs.  How  does  Mrs.  Dearbornedo?  How  do  you  both  like 
•your  situation?  Do  you  amuse  yourself  with  a  garden,  a  farm  or 
what?  That  your  pursuits,  whatever  they  be,  may  make  you  both 
easy,  healthy  and  happy,  is  the  prayer  oi'  your  sincere  friend. 

Tb: 


LBTTBR  XOII* 
TO  J.  COLVIN. 

MoDiicello,  Septciuber  20«  1810. 

Sir, 

Your  favor  o(  the  14th  has  been  duly  received,  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  the  many  obliging  tilings  respecting  myself  which 
are  said  in  it.  If  I  have  left  in  the  breasts  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
a  sentiment  of  satisfaction  with  my  conduct  in  the  transaction  of 
their  business,  it  will  soften  the  piUow  of  my  repose  through  the 
residue  of  life. 
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The  quesdon  ^ou  propose,  whether  circumstances  do  notsome- 
thnes  occur,  which  make  it  a  duty  in  officers  of  high  trust,  to  as- 
sume authorities  beyond  the  law,  la  easy  of  solution  in  principle, 
but  sometimes  embarrassing  in  practice.  A  strict  observance  of 
the  written  laws  is  doubtless  one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen :  but  it  is  not  fAe  highett*  The  laws  of  necessiqr,  of  self-pre- 
servation, of  saving  our  country  when  m  danger,  are  of  higher 
obligation.  To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrnpulous  adherence  to 
written  law,  would  be  to  lose  the  law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  pro- 
per^ and  all  those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us ;  thus  absurdly 
sacnficing  die  end  to  the  means.  When,  in  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  General  Washington's  army  was  annoyed  from  Chew's 
house,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  his  cannon  agjainst  it,  although 
the  property  of  a  citizen.  When  he  besieged  Yorktown,  he  le- 
veled the  suburbs,  feeling  that  the  laws  of  property  must  be  post- 
poned to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  While  die  army  was  before  York, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  took  horses,  carriages,  prm'isions  and 
even  men,  by  force,  to  enable  that  army  to  stay  together  till  it 
could  master  the  public  enemy  ;  and  he  was  justified.  A  ship  at 
sea  in  distress  for  pro\'i3ions,  meets  another  having  abundance, 
yet  refusing  a  supply;  the  law  of  self-preservation  authorises  the 
distressed  to  take  a  supply  by  force.  In  all  diese  cases,  the  un- 
written laws  of  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  and  of  the  public 
safety,  control  the  written  laws  of  meum  and  tuum.  Further  to 
exemplify  the  princi|>le,  1  will  state  an  hypothetical  case.  Sup- 
pose it  had  been  made  known  to  the  executive  of  the  Union  in  the 
autumn  of  1B05,  that  we  might  have  the  Floridas  for  a  reasonable 
sum,  that  that  sum  had  not  indeed  been  so  appropriated  by  law, 
but  that  Congress  were  to  meet  willaii  diree  weeks,  and  might 
appropriate  it  on  first  or  second  day  of  their  session.  Ought 
be,  for  so  great  an  advantage  to  his  country,  to  have  risked  him- 
self by  transcending  the  law  and  making  the  purchase?  The 
public  advantage  ofoed,  in  this  supposed  case,  was  indeed  im-  • 
mense*  but  a  reverence  for  law,  and  the  probability  that  the  ad- 
vantage might  still  be  l^aUy  accomplished  by  a  delay  of  only 
three  weeks,  were  powerail  reasons  against  hazarding  the  act. 
But  suppose  it  foreseen  that  a  John  Randolph  would  find  means 
to  protract  the  proceeding  on  it  by  Coogress,  until  the  ensuing 
gprmg,  by  which  time  new  circtnnstances  would  change  the  mind  of 
the  odier  party.  Ought  the  executive,  in  that  case,  and  with  that 
foreknowledge,  to  have  secured  the  good  to  his  country,  and  to 
have  trusted  to  their  jusuce  for  the  transgression  of  the  kw  ?  1 
think  he  ought,  and  that  the  act  would  have  been  approved. 
After  the  a£bk  of  the  Chesapeake,  we  thought  war  a  very  possi- 
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bJe  reault.   Our  mtpzines  were  iH^  provided  with   

my  articles^  nor  had  any  appropriatioiis  been  made  for  their  pur- 
chaae.  We  ventured,  however^  to  provide  them,  and  to  fuace 
our  country  fti  safety ;  and  stating  the  case  to  Congress,  they  sanc- 
tioned the  act« 

To  proceed  to  the  conspiracy  of  Burr,  and  particukrhr  to  Ge- 
neral WilldnaoD^s  situatbn  m  NeW  Orieans.  *  In  judging  this  case, 

•  we  are  bound  tb  consider  the  ?tate  of  the  information,  correct  and 
incomBct,  which  he  then  possessed.  He  expected  Burr  and  his 
band  from  abovot  a  British  fleet  from  below,  and  he  knew  dim 
was  a!(bnnidable  compiracy  imthin  the  ciqr«  Under  these  cir- 

^  conapiidls,  was  he  justifiable,  1st,  in  seizing  notorious  conspira- 
torsrT  db  thb  there  can  be  but  two  opinions ;  one,  of  die  guilty 
flid  didr  aceompfices;  the  other,  that  of  all  honest  men.  2nd. 
In  sendmg  them  to  the  sem,  of  government,  when  the  written' law 

V  gave  themlk  ri^ht  to  trial  m  the  territoiy?  The  danger  of  their 
^.rescue,  of  their  continuing  their  machinations,  the  tardiness  and 

WH^bfess  of  die  kw,  apauy  of  the  judge^  active  patronage  of 
ifaePl^le  tribe  of  lawyers,  unknown  m^positioii  of  the  juries,  an 
hourly  expectation  of  the  «iemy,  salvation  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
Union  itself,  vAuch  would  have  been  convulsed  to  its  centre,  had 
that  conspiracy  succeeded :  all  these*  constituted  a  law  of  necesrity 
^  and  self-preservation,  and  ^dered  die  sdm  papuli  supreme  over 

V  the  written  law.  The  officer  who  is  called  to  act  on  this  superior 
ground, 'does  indeed  risk  himself  on  die  justice  of  the  controlling 
powers  of  the  constitotion,  and  his  station  makes  it  his  duty  to  in* 
cur  that  risk.   But  those  controlfing  powers,  and  his  fellow  ctti- 

!■  zens  generally,  are  boirod  to  judge  according  to  the  circumstances 
■  under  ^tch  he  acted.  They  are  not  to  transfer  the  information 
jqf  this  place  or  moment  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  action ;  but 
to  put  themselves  into  his  situation.  We  knew  here  that  there 
never  was  danger  of  a  British  fleet  from  below,  and  that  Burr's 
band  'was  crushed  l^fore  it  reached  the  Mi8sissq)pi.  But  Greneral 
Wilkinson's  information  was  very  difoent,  and  he  could  act  on 

*  no  other.  ^ 

From  these  examples  andptincmles  yt>u  may  see  what  1  think 
on  die  question  proposed.  Tney  do  not  go  to  toe  case  of  persons 
charged  with  petty  duties,  where  consequences  are  triflmg,  and 
tioie  dbwed  for  a  le^al  course,  nor  to  authorise  them  to  take 
such  cases  out  of  the  written  law.  In  these,  the  example  of  over- 
leaping  the  law  is  of  greater  evil  than  a  strict  adherence  to  its  im- 
penect  provisions.  It  is  kicumbent  on  those  only  who  accept  of 
great  charges,  to  risk  themselves  on  great  occaskms,  when  the 
safety  of  the  natkm,  or  some  of  its  very  high  interests  are  at  stake. 
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An  officer  is  bound  to  obey  orders :  yet  he  would  be  a  bad  one 

who  should  do  it  in  cases  lor  which  tliey  were  not  intended,  and 
which  involved  the  most  important  consequences.  The  line  of 
discrimination  between  cases  may  be  difficult ;  but  the  good  offi- 
cer is  bound  to  draw  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  throw  himself  OQ  the 
justice  of  his  country  and  the  rectitude  of  his  motives. 

1  have  indulged  Ireer  views  on  this  question,  on  your  assurances 
that  they  are  for  your  own  eye  only,  and  that  they  will  not  get 
into  die  hands  of  newswriters.  I  met  their  scurrilities  without 
concern,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  great  interests  with  which  I  vvas 
charged.  But  in  my  present  retirementi  no  duty  forbids  my  wish 
for  quiet. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  respect. 


Dear  Sib,  * 

An  absence  (rom  home  of  some  length  has  prevented  ray 
sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  covering  the 
printed  pamphlet,  which  the  same  absence  has  as  yet  prevented 
me  from  taking  up,  but  wliich  I  know  I  shall  read  with  great  plea- 
sure.   Your  favor  of  December  the  22nd  is  also  received. 

Mr.  Waguer's  malignity,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  of 
.  brother  printers,  who  deal  out  calumnies  for  federal  readers,  gives 
me  no  pain.  When  a  printer  cooks  up  a  falsehood,  it  is  as  eai^ 
to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  a  smaller  man,  and  safer 
into  that  of  a  dead  than  a  living  one.  Your  suiccrc  attachment  to 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  your  native  one,  was  never  doubted  by 
me  ;  and  in  that  persuasion,  I  felt  myself  free  to  express  to  you 
ray  genuine  sentiments  with  respect  to  England.  No  man  was 
more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  just  value  of  the  liiendship  of 
that  country.  There  are  between  us  so  many  of  those  circum- 
stances which  naturally  produce  and  cement  kind  dispositions,  that 
if  tliey  could  have  forgiven  our  resistance  to  their  usurpations,  our 
connections  miglu  have  been  durable,  and  have  insured  duration 
to  both  our  governments.  I  wished,  dierefore,  a  cordial  friend- 
ship with  them,  and  I  spared  no  occasion  of  manifesting  diis  in  our 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  thera ;  not  disguising,  how- 


Th:  Jefferson. 
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ever,  my  desire  of  Aiendlwp  wi^  their  enemy  tko.  Duriog  the  * 
^administration  of  II^.  Adiington,  I  thought  I  diaeovared  some  . 
friendly  symptoms  o|^  the  part  of  that  gDvemment;  at  least,  we^* 
-  vecei?ed  some        of  respect  from  the  admmistratioD,  aftd  some 
of  rci^i  et  at  the  fmogs  we  were  su^rinc  frto^eir  comitry.  So» 
also»  during  the  sb^  uiterval  of  Mr.  Fqa^  pftwer.   But  eray 
OChef  admuiistratioii  since  our  RevohiiiqinHrD^en  equally  ^wrentbq 
in  their  Injuries  and  insuhs,  and  haT6^maiiife^|ed  equal^flNd  ano 
aversion.   Instead,  too,  of  culdvating  tiie  gornnmeafmlr,  whose 

frinciples  are  dx>se  of  the  great  msifs  of  the  natkm,  they  have 
ilopted  ^e  miserable  policy  of  teazing  and  enlbarrasshig  it,  hy 
allying  themselves  with  a  faction  here,  not  a  tenth  o(  the  people, 
noisv  and  unprincipled,  and  which  never  can  come  into  power 
while  republicanism  is  the  spirit  qf  the  nauoii,'and  that  mM  coo- 
^  thme  to  he  so,  trntil  such  a  coodensttion  of  popukitbn  shall  havo 
^  taken  place  as.  witt  weqjffe  centuries.    Wtereas,  the  good  will  of 
IMhMovemmesit  itself  would  give  thei%  and  .immediately,  every 
b^fit  whicl^  reason  or  jusdce  would  permit  it  ttf  give/  Witli  rq^ 
spect  to  m}%»lf,  I  saw  great  reasoo  to  nelieve  their  m^|pers  were 
>•  weak  enough  to  credit  the  newspaper  trash'  aboutaeupposed  fn- 
sonal  enmi^  in  myself  towards  England.   ThMRetchdd  pprty 
imputation  was  beneath  the  notice  of  wise  iqen.  ^England  never 
did  me  a  personal  injury,  oNlMllthan  in  open  wariiind  for  nume- 
rous individuals  there,  1  have  great  esteem  and  fffendship.  And 
Itnust  have  had  a  mind  far  belgw  the  dudes  o£  my  station,  to  have 
^felt  either  nai)|^  partialities  or  atitipi|Pes  in  conducting  the  a^ 
V  fairs  confided  tAoe.   My  affections  were  first  for  my  own  coun- 
l  try,  and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind ;  and  nothing  but  minds 
^feipg  themselves  above  the  passions,  in  the  fqix^tionaries  of  this 
Mmtry,  could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war -to  which  their  pro- 
I    vocations  have  been  constandy  urging  us.   The  war'hiterests  in 
England  include<a  numerous  and  wealthy  part  ofiheir  popuktioo; 
pnd  their  influence  is  deeimed  -worth  courtam  bjjlbinislers  wishing 
to  keep  their  places.   GxMiBually  endangered  by  a  powerful  op- 
posilioi^  ibey  6nd  it  convenient  to  humor  the  popular  passions  at  ^ 
"    tfae^iQ;ipense  of  the  public  good.   The  shipping  interest,  commer- 
...  eial  interest,  atid  their  janizaries  of  the  navy,  all  fattening  on  war, 
will  not  be  neglected  by  ministers  of  ordihary  minds.  Their 
.  tenure  of  office  is  so  in^m  that  they  dare  not  follow  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  the  well  cakalated  interests  of  their  coun-  « 
try.    This  wee  in  the  English  jjonstitulion,  renders  a  dependance 
^    on  that  government  very  unsafe.    The  feelings  of  their  King,  too, 
fundamentally  adverse  to  us,  have  added  another  motive  for  im- 


friendliness  m  his  minuten.  This  obstacle  to  friendshiix  however, 
VOL.  nr.  ^  20.  »^  ^ 
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seems  likely  to  be  soon  removed  ;  and  I  veriJy  believe  the  succes- 
sor will  rorne  in  with  fairpr  and  wiser  dispositions  towards  us ; 
perhaps  on  that  event  their  conduct  may  be  c]ian2;ed.  But  what 
England  is  to  become  on  the  crush  of  her  internal  structure,  now 
seeming  to  be  begun,  I  cannot  foresee.  Her  monied  interest, 
created  by  her  paper  system,  and  now  constituting  a  baseless  mass 
of  weakh  equal  to  that  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  must  disappear 
with  that  system,  and  the  medium  for  paying  great  taxes  tlius  fail- 
ing, her  navy  must  be  witliout  support.  That  it  shall  be  support" 
ed  by  permitting  her  to  claim  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  lo  levy 
tribute  on  every  flag  traversing  that,  as  lately  attempted  and  not 
yet  relinquished,  every  nation  must  contest,  even  ad  iniernecionm. 
.  And  yet,  that  retiring  from  tins  monnity,  she  should  oontbue  able 
to  tak&^a  fair  afaaro  la  the  necessary  equilibrium  of  power  on  that 
•lement,  urould  be  the  desire  of  every  nation.  * 

I  fee)  happy  in  withdrawing  my  mind  fiom  these  anxieties,  and 
resigning  myself,  for  the  remnant  of  life,  to  the  care  and  guar- 
dianship of  othefB*  Good  wtsliesL  are  all  an  old  man  has  to  o^r 
to  his  countiy  or  IHends.  Mine  attend  yourself,  with  ancere  as- 
surances of  esteem  and  respect,  which,  however,  I  should  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  tender  you  in  pefson,  should  your  rambles  etrer  lead 
you  into  the  vicinage  of  MOnticelb. 

*  Tb:  JEmBsoii. 


LETTER  XCIV;  ^ 

TO  DOCTOB  BENJAMIN  ftUSB. 

^foolieello,  JanaM^  16, 181 L 
Dbab  S<B,  -*  .  / 

,  I  hed  been  considering  tof  some-days^  whether  it  was  not  time 
by  a  letter,  to  bring  myself  to  your  reepUectioQi  when  I  received 

2 our  welcome  favor  of  the  3nd  instant.  I  had  before  heard  of  the 
eart-rending  calamity  you  mention,  and  had  sincerely  sympa^ 
tbised  vrith  yo«r  afflictions.  *Bot  I  had  not  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  letter,  because  I  knew  .that  condolences  were  but  renewals  of 
grief.   Yet  I  /bought,  and  still  diink,  this  is  one  of  the  cases 

wherero  we  should  '  not  sorrow^  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope. 
«      *      *      *       «       *      *      «  « 

You  ask  if  1  bave  read  Hartley?  I  have  not.  My  preseni 
cooiM  of  life  admits  less  reading  than  I  wish.  From  'breakfast, 
or  noon  at  latest,  to  dinner,  I  «m  Itoosdy  on  horseback,  attending 
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to  my  farms  or  other  concerns,  wliirli  I  find  liealihfiil  to  my  body, 
mind  and  affairs;  and  the  few  liours  1  can  pass  in  my  cabinet,  are 
devoured  by  corres|X)ndences  ;  not  those  with  my  Intimate  friends, 
with  whom  I  dehght  to  interchange  sentinients,  but  witli  others, 
who,  writing;  to  me  on  concerns  of  their  own  in  which  I  have  had 
an  a2;ency,  or  from  motives  of  mere  respect  and  approbation,  arc 
entitled  to  be  answered  with  respect  and  a  reiinn  of  eood  will. 
My  hope  is  that  this  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retirement,  will 
wear  away  with  the  oblivion  which  follows  Uiat,  and  that  I  may  at 
leogtli  be  indulged  in  those  studious  puisuits,  from  whiah  nothing 
ftl  revoltitkxiary  duties  would  ever  hftve  cilled.[iie. 

*i  shall  receive  your  proposed  publication  and-  read  it  with  the  . 
ateaanre  which  eveiy  thing  gives  me  from  ^ouir  peo.  Although 
'  3bch  of  a  sceptic  in  the  practice  of  tnedicise,  1  itead  with  plea- 
^  .^Ji|re  its  ingenious  theories.  * 

I  receive  with  sensit^ity  your  observations  on  the  discontinuance 
^  of  fiiendly  cpirespondlPbe  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  and 
tb||pxicem  you  take  Jn  its  restoration.    This  discontinuance  has 
not  proceeded  from  atk,  nor  from  ibe  want  of  sincere  desire  and 
*  of  ^^brt  t>a  my  part,  to  renew  our  intercourse.    You  know  the 
perfect  coincidence  of  principle  and  of  action,  in  the  early  part 
il^of  the  Revolution,  which  produced  a  high  degree  of  mutual  respect 
and  esteem  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.    Certainly  no  man 
was  ever  truer  than  he  was,  in  Uiat  day,  to  those  principles  of 
^  rational  republicanism  which,  after  the  necessity  of  throwing  off 
our  monarchy,  dictated  all  our  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  a 
^  new  government.    And  although  lie  swerved,  afterwards,  towards 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  our  friendship  did  not 
abate  on  that  accoinit.    While  he  was  Vice  President,  and  I  Se- 
cretarv  of  State,  1  received  a  letter  from  President  Washington, 
then  at  Mount  Vernon,  desiring  me  to  call  together  the  Heads  of 
departments,  and  to  invite  Mr.  Adams  to  join  us  (which,  by  the 
bye,  was  the  only  instance  of  that  being  done)  in  order  to  deter- 
mine on  some  measure  which  required  despatch;  and  he  desired 
me  to  act  on  it,  as  decided,  without  again  recurring  to  him.  I 
invited  them  to  dine  witli  me,  and  after  dinner,  sitting  at  our  wine, 
haviqg  settled  our  questbn^  other  conversation  came  ooy  in  which 
a  collision  of  opinion  aroi^  between  IMr.  Adims  and  Cok>nel 
^  Jiamiltoo,  on  the  merits  of  the  British  constitutioo,  Mr.  Adams 
giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  if  some  of  its  defects  and  abuses 
were  eorrected,  it  i^ould  be  the  most  perfect  conslitutioD  of  go- 
viemtiient  efer  devised  by  man.   Hamilton,  on  die  contrary,  as- 
'    serted,  that  with  its*  existing  vices,  it  was  the  most  perfect  model 
^  of  government  that  couki  be  formed}  and  that  the  conectkm  of 
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ks  ikes  would  reader  it  in  govenmiBiit.  Aid  ifais 

^rou  m9y  be  assured  was  die  real  line  of  difoeoce  between  the 
9^K)]ii|j|pd  priooipfes  of  ibeae  two  gentlemen.  Another  incideal 
toOK  place  on  the  same  occasion,  which  will  further  deUnette 
Haminon*s  political  principles.  The  room  being  hung  •romid* 
with  a  colleciioti  of  tlic  portraits  of  remarkable  men,  among  them 
were  those  oi  liacon,  N( winn  and  Locke.  Hamilton  asked  me 
who  tliey  wf^K-.  I  t nlil  imn  tliey  were  my  trinity  of  the  three 
greatest  men  the  world  had  ever  produced,  naming  tliera.  He 
paused  for  some  lirne  :  *  the  greatest  man,'  said  lie,  'that  ever 
lived,  was  Julius  Caesar.'  Mr.  Adams  was  honest  as  a  politician, 
as  well  as  a  man  ;  Hamilton  honest  as  a  man,  but,  as  a  politician, 
believing  in  the  necessity  of  eiilier  force  or  corruption  to  ^overu 
men.  '     ^  * 

You  remember  the  machinery  wliich  the  federalists  pliiyed  off, 
about  tiiat  time,  to  beat  down  ila-  friends  to  the  real  principles  of 
our  constitution,  to  silence  by  terror  every  expression  in  their  fa- 
vor, to  bring  us  into  war  widli  Fniaee  and  alliance  with  En^nd, 
and  inally  to  liomologifle  our  constitution  witk  that  of  England. 
Mr.  Adams,  you  tnioWf  was  omwhelnied  with  feverish  addresses, 
dictated  bf  die  fear,  and  often  by  the  pen,  of  die  Uoodv  buoy, 
sod  was  seduced  by  them  imo  some  open  indications  c£  tm  new 
principles  of  govemmeDt,  and  in  (act,  was  so  elated  as  lo  mix  with 
ins  landness  a  fitde  superciliousness  towavds  me.  E?ea  BIrs. 
Adams,  wHb  all  her  gooa  sense  and  prudence,  was  sensibly  fludied. 
And  you  reooUect  the  short  suspeosioo  of  our  intercourse,  and 
the  circumstance  which  n  rise  to  it,  which  you  were  so  good 
as  to  bring  to  an  earhr  explanation,  and  have  set  to  rights,  10  the 
cordial  satislactisn  of  us  all.  The  nation  at  length  passed  con- 
demnation on  the  political  principles  of  the  federalists,  by  refusing 
lo  continue  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Presidency.  On  the  day  on  which 
we  learned  in  Philadelpliia  the  vote  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  it  was  well  known  would  decide  the  vote  of  the  State,  and 
lliat,  again,  the  vote  of  the  Union,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams  on  some 
official  business.  lie  was  very  sensibly  aflt  cttul,  and  accosted 
me  with  these  words.  *Well,  I  understand  tliat  you  are  to  beat 
me  in  this  contest,  and  I  will  only  say  that  1  will  be  as  faidiful  a 
subject  as  any  you  will  have.'  *Mr.  Adams,'  said  I,  '  this  is  no 
personal  contest  between  yon  md  me.  Two  systems  of  princi- 
ples on  die  subject  of  government  divide  our  fellow  citizens  into 
two  parties.  With  one  of  these  you  concur,  and  1  with  the  other. 
As  we  have  been  longer  on  the  public  stap:e  than  most  of  those 
now  living,  our  names  happen  to  be  more  generally  known.  One 
of  these  parties,  tiierefore,  lias  put  your  name  at  its  head,  the  other 
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mine.  Were  we  both  lo  die  to  day,  tomorrow  two  other  names 
would  be  in  the  place  of  ours,  without  any  change  in  the  motion 
of  the  machine.  Its  motion  is  from  its  principle,  not  from  you  or 
myself.'  *  I  believe  yon  are  right,'  said  he,  *  that  we  are  but  pas- 
sive instruments,  and  siiould  not  sutfer  this  matter  to  affect  our 
personal  dispositions.'  But  he  did  not  long  retain  this  just  view  of 
the  subject,  i  have  always  believed  that  the  thousand  calumnies 
which  the  federalists,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  and  mortification  at 
their  ejection,  daily  invented  against  me,  were  carried  to  him  by 
their  busy  intriguers,  and  made  some  impression.  When  the  elec- 
tion between  Burr  and  myself  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  federal- 
ists, and  they  were  meditating  to  place  tlie  President  of  the  Senate 
at  the  head  of  tlie  government,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
view  to  have  this  desperate  measure  prevented  by  his  negative. 
He  grew  warm  in  an  instant,  and  said  with  a  vehemence  he  had 
not  used  towards  me  before,  *Sir,  the  event  of  the  election  is 
within  your  own  poweK  You  have  only  to  say  you  will  do  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  maintain  the  navy,  and  not  disturb  those 
holding  offices,  and  the  government  will  instandy  be  put  into 
your  hands.  We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  it  should  be 
so.'  *Mr.  Adams,'  said  1,  'I  know  not  uliat  part  of  my  conduct, 
in  eidier  public  or  private  life,  can  have  authorised  a  doubt  of  my 
fidehty  to  the  public  engagements.  1  say,  however,  I  will  not 
come  into  the  government  by  capitulation.  I  will  not  enter  on  it, 
but  in  perfect  (reedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment.' 
I  had  before  riven  the  same  answer  to  the  same  intimation  from 
Gouverneur  Morris.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  things  must  take  dieir 
course.'  I  turned  the  conversation  to  something  else,  and  soon 
took  my  leave.  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  had  ever 
parted  with  any  thing  like  dissatisfaction.  And  then  followed  those 
scenes  of  midnight  aj)pointment,  which  have  been  condemned  by 
all  men.  The  last  day  of  his  political  power,  the  last  hours,  and 
even  beyond  the  midnight,  were  employed  in  filling  all  offices, 
and  especially  permanent  ones,  with  the  bitterest  federalists,  and 
providing  for  me  the  alternative,  either  to  execute  the  government 
by  my  enemies,  whose  study  it  would  be  to  thwart  and  defeat  all 
my  measures,  or  to  incur  the  odium  of  such  numerous  removals 
from  office,  as  might  bear  me  down.  A  little  time  and  reflection 
effaced  in  my  mind  this  temporary  dissatisfaction  widi  Mr.  Adams, 
and  restored  me  to  that  just  eslimtite  of  his  virtues  and  passions, 
which  a  long  acquaintance  had  cnabl(?d  me  to  fix.  And  my  first 
wish  became  that  of  making  his  retirement  easy  by  any  means  in 
my  power ;  for  it  was  understood  he  was  not  rich.  1  suggested 
to  some  republican  members  of  the  delegation  from  his  State,  the 
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giving  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  office,  the  most  lucra- 
tive in  that  State,  and  then  offered  to  be  resigned,  if  they  thought 
he  would  not  deem  it  affrontive.  They  were  of  opinion  he  would 
take  great  offence  at  the  offer ;  and  moreover,  thai  the  body  of 
republicans  would  consider  such  a  step  in  llie  outset,  as  auguring 
very  ill  of  the  course  I  meant  to  pursue.  1  drop)>ed  the  idea, 
therefore,  but  did  not  cease  to  wish  for  some  opportunity  of  re- 
newing our  friendly  understanding. 

Two  or  three  years  after,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  -lose  a 
daughter,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Adams  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable attachment,  she  made  it  the  occasion*  of  writing  me  a 
letter,  in  which,  with  the  tenderest  expressions  of  concern  at  this 
event,  she  carefully  avoided  a  single  one  of  friendship  towards 
myself,  and  even  concluded  it  with  the  wishes  *of  her  who  once 
took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  friend,  Abigail  Adams.' 
Unpromising  as  was  the  complexion  of  this  letter,  I  determined  to 
make  an  effort  towards  removing  the  clouds  from  between  us. 
This  brought  on  a  correspondence  which  I  now  inclose  for  your 
perusal,  after  which  be  so  good  as  to  return  it  to  me,  as  1  have 
never  communicated  it  to  any  mortal  breathing,  before,  i  send  it 
to  you,  to  convince  you  I  have  not  been  wanting  either  in  the  de- 
sire, or  the  endeavor  to  remove  this  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  I 
thought  it  highly  disgraceful  to  us  bodi,  as  indicating  minds  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  a  public  competition  from  affecting 
our  personal  friendshi]).  1  soon  found  from  the  correspondence 
that  conciliation  was  dospernte,  and  yielding  to  an  intimation  in 
her  last  letter,  I  ceased  from  further  explanation.  I  have  the 
same  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  which  1  ever  had.  I  know  him 
to  be  an  honest  man,  an  able  one  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  a  j>ower- 
ful  advocate  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  has  been  alienated  from 
nie,  by  belief  in  the  lying  suggestions  contrived  for  electioneering 
purposes,  that  I  perhaps  mixed  in  the  activity  and  intrigues  of  the 
occasion.  My  most  intimate  friends  can  testify  that  I  was  perfect- 
ly passive.  They  would  sometimes,  indeed,  tell  me  what  was 
going  on ;  but  no  man  ever  heard  me  take  |)art  in  such  conversa- 
tions ;  and  none  ever  misrepresented  Mr.  Adams  in  my  presence, 
without  my  asserting  his  just  character.  With  very  confidential 
persons  I  have  doubdess  disapproved  of  die  jirinciples  and  prac- 
tices of  his  administration.  This  was  unavoidable.  But  never 
with  those  widi  whom  it  could  do  him  any  injury.  Dect^ncy 
would  have  required  this  conduct  frdm  me,  if  disposition  had  not : 
and  I  am  satisfied  Mr.  Adams'  conduct  was  equally  honorable 
towards  nw.  Hut  I  think  it  part  of  his  character  to  suspect  foul 
play  in  those  of  whom  he  is  jealous,  and  not  easily  to  relinquish 
his  suspicions. 
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I  have  gone»  my  dear  friend,  into  these  details,  that  you  might 
know  every  thing  which  had  passed  between  us,  might  be  fully 
possessed  of  the  state  of  iacts  and  dispositions,  atid  judge  for  your- 
self whether  they  admit  a  revival  of  that  friendly  iptercourse  for 
which  you  are  so  kindly  soUcitous.  I  shall  cerdnn^  not  be  want- 
ing in  any  thing  on  my  part  which  may  sec^d  your  efibrts ; 
will  be  the  dasiei^^vith  me,  basmuch  as  I  Wnot  ent#iifci  Jf  J#b^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Adamsythe  expream  ofJ^b  cduld^^ve^biiorrea- 
soneble  oilence.  And*  I  submit  tbci  wSSIf  to  yourself,  vidi  the 
assurance,  that  whatever  be  the  issue,  my  friendship  and  respect 
for  yourself  will  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable;.       '  i^ 


WBTTBft  XCV.  ^  . 

•    TO  K.  DE8T0TT  niACT. 

'  MoDtificllo;  JanoMPy  96, 1811. 

S1B9 

The  langlh  of  time  your  fovor  of  Juae  the  12tb,  1809«  was  on  its 
way  to  me,  and.  my  absence  from  home  the  greater  p&rt  of  the 
autumn,  delayed  very  much  the  pleasure  which  awaited  me  of  read- 
ing the  packet  which  accompanied  it.  I  canfkyt  express  to  you 
the. satisfaction  which  I  received  from  its  pomsal.  1  had,  with 
the  world,  deemed  Montesq&eu's  a  work  of  much  merit ;  but  saw 
in  it,  with  ever)'  thinking  man,  so  much  of  paradox,  of  false  prin- 
ciple, and  misapplied  fact,  as  to  render  its  value  equivocal  on  the 
whole.  Williams  and  others  had  nibbled  only  at  its  errors.  A 
radical  oonrectkm  of  them,  therefore,  was  a  great  desidefttmn. 
This  want  id  now  supplied,  and  with  a  depth  of  thought,  preci- 
sion of  idea,  of  language  and  of  logic,  which  will  force  conviction 
into  eveiy  mind.  I  declare  to  you^  Sir,  in  the  spirit  bf  druth  and 
sinceri^,  that  I  consider  itibe  most  precious  gift  the  present  age 
has  received.  But  what  would  it  Iiave  been,  had  the  author,  pr 
would  the  author,  take  tip  the  whole  scheme  of  Montesquieu's 
work,  and  following  the  correct  analysis  he  haS  here  developed, 
fill  up  all  its  parts  according  to  his  sound  views  of  them.  Mon- 
tesquieii's  celebrity  wouM  be  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which 
would  immortalise  the  aothor.  And  with  whom  ?  With  the  ra- 
tional and  high  minded  spirits  of  the  present  and  all  future  ages. 
With  those  whose  approbation  is  both  incitement  and  reward  to 
virtue  and  ambition.   Is  then  the  hope  deqierate?  To  what  object 
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ran  the  occupations  of  his  future  life  be  devoted  so  usefully  to 
i\w  world,  so  splendidly  to  himself?  But  I  must  leave  to  others 
w  ho  have  higher  clainos  oa  his  atientioD,  to  press  these  considera- 
tions. 

My  situation,  far  in  tlie  interior  of  the  country,  was  not  favora- 
ble to  the  object  of  getting  this  work  translated  and  printed. 
Philadelphia  is  the  least  distant  of  the  great  towns  of  our  Slates, 
where  there  exists  any  enterprise  in  diis  way;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  spring  following  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  I  obtained  an 
arrangement  for  its  execudon.  The  transladon  is  just  now  com- 
pleted. The  sheets  came  to  me  by  post,  from  Ume  to  time,  for 
revisal;  but  not  being  accompanied  by  the  original,  I  could  not 
judge  of  verbal  accuracies.  I  think,  however,  it  is  substantially 
correct,  without  being  an  adequate  representation  of  the  excellen- 
ces of  the  original;  as  indeed  no  translation  can  be,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  give  it  die  appearance  of  an  original  composition  in 
our  language.  I  therefore  think  it  best  to  divert  inquiries  after  the 
autlior  towards  a  quarter  where  he  wfll  not  be  found ;  and  with 
this  viewj  propose  to  prefix  the  prefatory  episde  now  inclosed.  As 
soon  as  a  copy  of  die  work  can  be  had,  I  will  send  it  to  you  by 
dupltctte.  Ibe  secret  of  the  author  will  be  faithfully  preserved 
during  hi^and  my  joint  lives;  and  those  ioto  whose  hands  my 

a era  fi^  fafi  at  my  death  vril!  be  equally  wuithy  of  confidence, 
en  the  death  of  ihe  author,  or  his  liviog  consent  diall  permit 
tfa.e  world  to  know  dieir  belie&ctor,  both  ms  and  my  papers  will 
furnish  the  evideiice.  In  the  mean  time»  the  many  impoitant 
truths  the  work  ao  acidly  establidies^'will,  I  hope,  maRe  it  the  po- 
Udcal  rudhnent  of  the  young,  and  manud  of  our  61d«  dlheiia. 

One  of  its  doctrines,  indeed,  the  preference  of  a  plural  over  a 
singular  exeeuthre^  will  probably  not  be  assented  to  here.  When 
our  present  government  was  6r8t  estthfished^  we  bad  many  doubts 
on  this  question,  and  many  leanings  towards  a  supreme  executive 
council.  •  It  happened  that  at  that  time  die  ex^rymentof  such  an 
one  was  commenced  in  Prance;  while  die  smgle  executive  was 
under  trial  here.  We  watched  the  motions  and  effects  of  these 
two  rival  plans,  with  an  interest  and  .  an^ety  proportkmed  to  the 
importance  of  a  choice  lietween  them.  The  experiment  ia 
France  failed  dbr  a  Aon  course,  and  not  from  any  circumstance 
peculiar  to  the  times  or  natbn,  but  from  those  internal  jealousies 
and  dissensions  in  the  Directory,  whrnh  will  ever  arise  among  mea 
equal  in  power,  whhout  a  principal  to  decide  and  contfol  thair 
differences.  We  had  tried  a  similar  experiment  in  1*3^,  by  es- 
tablishing a  committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  a  member 
from  every  Stat^,  then  tinrteeo,  to  exercise  the  executive  fimctkins 
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during  the  recess  of  Congress.  They  fell  immediately  into  schisms 
and  dissensions,  which  became  at  length  so  inveterate  as  to  render 
all  co-operation  among  them  impracticable :  they  dissolved  them- 
selves, abandoning  the  helm  of  government,  and  it  continued  with- 
out a  head,  until  Congress  met  the  ensuing  winter.  This  was 
then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the 
wise  ascribed  it  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  failure  of  the  French 
Directory,  anjd  from  the  same  cause,  seems  to  have  autliorised  a 
belief  that  the  form  of  a  plurality,  however  promising  in  theory, 
is  impracticable  witli  men  constituted  with  the  ordinary  passions. 
While  the  tranquil  and  steady  tenor  of  our  single  executive,  du- 
ring a  course  of  twenty-two  years  of  the  most  tempestuous  times 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  presented,  gives  a  rational  hope 
that  this  important  problem  is  at  length  solved.  Aided  by  the 
counsels  of  a  cabinet  of  Heads  of  departments,  originally  four, 
but  now  five,  with  whom  the  President  consults,  either  singly  or 
all  together,  he  has  tlie  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  information, 
brings  their  views  to  one  centre,  and  produces  an  unity  of  action 
and  direction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  government.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  construction  of  the  executive  power  has  already 
manifested  itself  here  under  very  oppositacircumstances.  During 
the  administration  of  our  first  President,  Lis  cabinet  of  four  mem- 
bers was  equally  divided,  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  principle, 
as  monarchism  atid  republicanism  could  bring  into  conflict.  Had 
that  cabinet  been  a  directory,  like  positive  and  negative  quantities 
in  Algebra,  the  opposing  wills  would  have  balanced  each  other, 
and  produced  a  state  of  absolute  inaction.  But  the  President 
heard  with  calmness  die  opinions  and  reasons  of  each,  decided 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  kept  the  government  steadily  in  it, 
una^cted  by  the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  tlie  dissensions 
of  the  cabinet,  but  never  had  an  uneasy  thought  on  their  account ; 
because  they  knew  also  they  had  provided  a  regulating  power, 
which  would  keep  the  machine  io  steady  movement.  1  speak 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  scenes,  quorum  pars  fai;  as 
I  may  of  others  of  a  character  entirely  opposite.  The  third 
administration,  which  was  of  eight  years,  presented  an  example 
of  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which  perhaps  history 
has  furnished  no  parallel.  Theje  never  arose,  during  the  whole 
time,  an  instance  of  an  unpleasant  thought  or  word  between  the 
members.  We  sometimes  met  under  diflierences  of  opinion,  but 
^  scarcely  ever  failed,  by  conversing  and  reasoning,  so  to  modify 
/  each  other's  ideas,  as  to  produce  an  unanimous  result.  Yet,  able 
and  amiable  as  these  members  were,  I  am  not  certain  this  would 
have  been  the  case,  had  each  possessed  equal  and  independent 
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powers.  lU  defined  limhs  of  their  respective  departments,  jea* 
■MlM%tDflailgat  6rst,  but  nourished  and  streng;diencd  by  repetition 
of  occasions,  intrigues  without  doors  of  designing  persons  to  build 
an  importanrc  to  themselves  on  the  divisions  of  odiers,  might,  from 
small  beginnings,  have  produced  persevering  oppositions.  But 
the  power  of  decision  in  the  President  left  no  object  for  internal 
dissension,  and  external  intrigue  was  stifled  in  embryo  by  the 
knowledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that  no  divisions  diey 
could  foment  would  change  the  course  of  the  executive  power. 
1  am  not  conscious  diat  my  participations  in  executive  authority 
have  produced  any  bias  in  favor  of  the  single  executive ;  because 
the  pans  1  have  acted  have  been  in  die  subordinate,  as  well  as 
superior  stations,  and  because,  if  I  know  myself,  what  I  have  felt, 
and  what  I  have  wished,  I  know  that  1  have  never  been  so  well 
pleased,  as  when  I  could  shift  power  from  my  own,  on  the  should- 
ers of  others ;  nor  have  1  ever  been  able  to  conceive  how  any 
rational  being  could  propose  happiness  to  himself  from  the  exer- 
else  of  [)ower  o?er  others. 

I  am  stiUi  however,  seosible  of  the  aoliditj  of  your  principle, 
that,  to  msure  the  safety  of  the  public  liberty,  its  depository 
should  be  subject  to  ghanged  with  the  greatest  ease  possible, 
and  without  suspending  or  disturbbg  for  a  moment  the  movements 
of  the  machine  of  gavemmeiit.  lou  apprehend  diat  a  sin^ 
executive,  with  emmence  of  talent,  and  destitmion  of  principle, 
equal  to  the  object,  might,  by  usurpation,  render  his  powers  here* 
ditary.  Yet  I  think  history  furnishes  as  many  examples  of  a 
sing^le  usurper  arising  out  of  a  government  by  a  plurality,  as  of 
temporary  trusts  of  power  in  a  single  hand  rendered  permanent 
by  usuriMUbn.  1  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  this  danger  is 
leflMned  in  the  hands  of  a  plural  executive.  Perhaps  it  is  greatly 
increased,  by  the  state  of  inefficiency  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
feuds  and  divisions  among  themselves.  Tlie  conservative  body 
you  propose  miglii  be  so  constituted,  as,  while  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable sedative  in  a  variety  of  smaller  cases,  might  also  be  a  va- 
luable sentinel  and  check  on  the  liberticide  views  of  an  ambitious 
individual.  I  am  friendly  to  this  idea.  But  the  true  barriers  of 
our  liberty  in  this  country  are  our  State  governments:  and  die 
wisest  conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is  that  of  which 
our  Revolution  and  present  government  found  us  j)ossessed.  Se- 
venteen distinct  States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to  their  foreii:;n 
concerns,  but  single  and  independent  as  to  their  internal  ailininis- 
tration,  regularly  organised  with  a  legislature  and  governor  resting 
on  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can 
never  be  so  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to  submit  volun- 
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tariJy  to  his  usurpation.  Nor  can  they  be  consu^ained  to  it  by  any 
force  he  can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyse  ilie  single  State 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  encamped,  sixteen  others,  spread  over  a 
couniry  of  two  thousand  miles  diatneter,  rise  up  on  every  side, 
ready  organised  for  deliberation  by  a  constitutional  legislature, 
and  for  action  by  their  governor,  constitutionally  the  commander 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  diat  is  to  say,  of  every  man  in  it,  able 
to  bear  arms  ;  and  that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regiments 
and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cavalry  and  artilleiy,  trained  under 
ofticers  general  and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  always  in  rea- 
diness, and  to  whom  diey  are  already  in  habits  of  obedience. 
The  republican  government  ol  France  was  lost  without  a  struggle, 
because  the  party  of  *  iin  vt  indivisible*  had  prevailed  :  no  provin- 
cial organizations  existed  to  which  the  people  might  rally  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  die  seats  of  the  directory  were  virtually  va- 
cant, and  a  small  force  sufficed  to  turn  die  legislature  out  of  their 
chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader  chief  of  the  nation.  But  widi 
us,  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under  regular 
organisation,  and  legal  commanders,  united  in  object  and  action 
by  their  Congress,  or,  if  diat  be  in  duresse^  }»y  a  special  conven- 
tion, present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as  forever  to  stifle  am- 
bition in  the  first  conception  of  that  object.  < 

Dangers  of  another  kind  might  more  reasonably  be  apprehend- 
ed from  this  perfect  and  distinct  organisation,  civil  and  miKtary, 
of  the  States;  to  wit,  that  certain  States  from  local  and  occasional 
discontents,  might  attempt  to  secede  from  the  Union.  This  is 
certainly  possible;  and  would  be  befriended  by  this  regular  organ- 
ization. But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discontents  can  spread 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be  able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  Union :  and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the  majority,  they 
would  then  become  the  regular  government,  acquire  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Congress,  and  be  able  to  redress  tlieir  own  grievances  by 
laws  |)eaceably  and  constitutionally  passed.  And  even  the  States 
in  which  local  discontents  might  engender  a  commencement  of 
fermentation,  would  be  paralysed  and  self-checked  by  that  very 
division  into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen,  into  which  all 
Slates  roust  fall  wherein  men  are  at  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and 
act  freely,  according  to  the  diversities  of  their  individual  confor- 
mations, and  which  are,  perhaps,  essential  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  govermnem,  by  the  censorship  which  these  parties  habittia^f 
exercise^^er  each  other.  •  *^  TiL 

You  viVread,  I  am  ^re,  with  indulgence,  the  explanatibiaAr 
the  srounds  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  (bnn  an  oyMoo  difibi^ 
■1^  from  youis.   They  prove  my  respect  for  your  judgment,  and 
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diffidence  of  my  own,  which  liave  forbidden  me  to  retain,  without 
examination,  an  opinion  questioned  by  you.  Permit  me  now  to 
render  my  portion  of  the  general  debt  of  gratitude,  by  acknow- 
ledgments in  advance  for  the  singular  benefaction  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  to  tender  my  wishes  for  the  continuance  of 
a  fire  80  usefully  employed,  and  to  add  the  assurances  of  my  per- 
feor  ^eem  and  respect. 


Dear  Sm, 

Yo«ir  hvae  on  your  departure  firoiii  Rkshniood  came  to  hand  In 
doe  time.  Although  1  may  not  have  been  among  the  first,  I  am 
certain^  with  the  stnceresti  who  congratulate  yba  on  your  re-en- 
trance jnto  the  national  councils.  Your  value  there  has  never 
been  unduly  estimated  by  those  whom  personal  feefiogs  did  not 
misguide.  The  late  misunderstandings  at  Washinglon  have  been 
ft  subject  of  real  concern  to  me.  I  know  that  die  dissolution^  of 
penmnal  friendships  are  among  the  most  painful  occuirenoes  in 
numan  lifii.  I  have  sincere  esteem  for  aE  wbo  have  been  a&ct- 
ed  by  themi  having  passed  with  them  eight  years  of  great  harmo- 
ny and  afl^tion.  These  incidents  are  rendered  more  distressmg 
in  our  country  than  elsewhere,  because  our  printers  ravin  on  the 
agonies  of  their  victims,  as  wolves  do  on  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 
But  the  printers  and  the  public  are  very  different  personages. 
The  former  may  lead  the  latter  a  llttlq  out  of  their  track,  whHe 
the  deviation  is  insensible:  but  the  moment  tliey  usurp  their  direc- 
tion md  that  of  their  government,  they  will  be  reduced  to  tfaeor  ' 
true  plaoes.  The  two  last  Congresses  have  been  the  theme  of 
the  most  licenuous  reprobation  for  printers  tliirsting  after  waTt 
some  against  France,  and  some  against  England.    But  the  peo- 


to  become  the  reformers  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  to  incul- 
cate, with  fire  and  sword,  a  return  to  moral  order.  When,  in- 
deed, peace  shall  become  more  losing  than  war,  they  may  owe 
10  tlieir  interests,  wbat  these  Quixottes  are  clamoring  for  on  ialse 
estimates  of  honor.   The  public  are  unmoved  by  these  olamorsy 


Th:  JsmBsoir. 


LKTTER  XCVI. 


TO  COIX>NKL  MOMROK. 


MomticoUo,  May  5,  Idli. 
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as  tlie  re-election  of  their  legislators  sliews,  and  they  are  firm  to 
their  executive  on  the  subject  of  the  more  recent  clamors. 

We  are  sufiiering  here,  both  in  the  gathered  and  the  growing 
crop.  The  lowness  of  the  river,  and  great  quantity  of  produce 
broiight  to  Miltoo  this  ^ear,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  get  our 
crops  to  market.  Tbs  is  the  case  of  nuDe  as  well  as  yours :  and 
the  Hessian  iy  appean  alamibgly  in  our.  growing  crop.  Every 
thiM;  is  in  distress  ibr  tbe  want  of  rain. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Hfooroe,  and  accept  yourself 
assurances  of  my  constant  and  afibotionate  esteem. 

Th:  Jbh^bson. 


LBTTER  XOVIU 
TO  QfiNSBAIr  DXABBOBNE.  • 

■ 

FoplM  F5re0t,  August  14,  Ibil. 

Dear  General  and  Friend, 
»««**«««« 

1  am  hap})y  to  learn  that  your  own  health  is  2;ood,  and  1  hope 
it  will  Ions;  continue  so.  The  friends  we  left  behind  us  have  fallen 
out  by  the  way.  I  sincerely  lament  it,  because  1  sincerely  esteem 
them  all,  and  because  it  muhiplies  schisms  where  harmony  is 
safety.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  liowever,  it  iias  made 
no  sensible  impression  atrainst  the  government.  Those  who  were 
murmuring  before  are  a  Hide  louder  now  j  but  die  mass  of  our 
cidzens  is  firm  and  unshaken.  It  furnishes,  as  an  incident,  an- 
otber  proof  that  they  are  perfecUy  equal  to  the  purposes  of  self- 
government,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  it&stabili^.  The 
spirit,  indeed;  wUch  manifests  itseu  among  the  tofies  of  yoiur 
quarter,  although  I  believe  diere  is  a  majority  there  sufficient  to 
keep  it  down  in  peaceable  times,  leaves  me  not  without  scmdc  d^ 
quietude.  Shomd  the  determinBtioa  of  England,  now  formally 
expressed,  to  take  piiossesBiott  of  die  ocean,  and  to  sufiet  no  com- 
merce  on  it  but  through  her  ports,  force  a  war  upon  us,  I  foresee 
•  a  possibili^  of  a  separate  treatjr  between  her  and  your  Essex 
men,  on  the  principles  d  neutrality  and  commerce.  Pickering 
here,  and  his  nephew  WiHiams  there,  can  easOy  negotiate  this. 
Such  a  lure  to  the  quietists  in  our  ranks  with  you,  might  recruit 
theirs  to  a  majority.  Yet,  excluded  as  they  would  be  uom  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe,  1  scarcely  see 
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the  gain  they  would  propose  to  themselves,  even  for  the  moment. 
The  defection  would  cc  rtiiinly  disconcert  the  other  States,  but  it 
could  not  uhiniately  endanger  dieir  safety.  They  are  adequate, 
in  all  points,  to  a  defensive  war.  However,  I  hope  your  majority, 
with  the  aid  it  is  entitled  to,  will  save  us  from  this  trial,  to  which  I 
think  it  possible  we  are  advancing.  The  death  of  George  may 
come  to  our  relief ;  but  I  fear  tlie  dominion  of  the  sea  is  the  in- 
sanity of  the  nation  itself  also.  Perhaps,  if  some  stroke  of  fortune 
were  to  rid  us  at  the  same  time  from  the  Mammoth  of  the  land 
as  well  as  tlie  Leviathan  of  the  ocean,  the  people  of  England  might 
lose  their  fears,  and  recover  their  sober  senses  again.  Tell  my 
old  friend,  Governor  Gerry,  that  1  gave  him  glory  for  the  rasping 
with  which  he  rubbed  down  his  herd  of  traitors.  Let  Uiem  have 
justice,  and  protection  against  personal  violence,  but  no  favor. 
Powers  and  pre-eminences  conferred  on  diem  are  daggers  put 
into  the  hands  of  assassins,  to  be  plunged  into  our  own  bosoms  in 
the  monieni  the  thrust  cango  home  to  the  heart.  Moderation 
can  never  reclaim  them,  '^o^  deem  it  timidity,  and  despise 
'without  rearing  the  ftmeness  muiv which  h  flows.  Backed  by 
England,  they  never  lose  the  hope  that  their  day  is  to  come,  when 
Ihe  terrorism  of  their  earlier  power  » to  he  merged  in  the  more 
eratifyipg  system  of  deportation  and  the  guillotine.  Being  now 
Mr^  de  eombtti  myself,  l  resign  to  others  these  eves.  A  bng  at- 
tack of  rheumatism  has  greatlv  enfeebled  me,  and  warns  me  that 
they  will  not  Tory  long  be  withm  my  ken.  Bot  you  may  have  to 
meet  the  trial,  and  in  the  focus  of  Its  fury.  God  send  you  a  safe 
deliverance,  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  afflictioiis,  personal  lind  pub- 
'liC)  with  long  life,  long  health,  and  fiiends  as  sincerely  attached, 
ns  yours  afl^otkmately, 

Th:  Jeffibson. 


bSTTBB  XOVllI.  • 

TO  .DOCTOm  BBNJAHIN  B17SH. 

Pofihr  FoiMt,  IleoealMr  6,  Idil. 

Dbab  Sib,' 

While  at  Mootioelb  I  am  so  Inuch  engrossed  by  business  or 
society,  that  I  can  only  write  on  matters  of  strong  urgency.  Here 
I  have  leisure,  as  I  me  every  where  the  disposition,  to  think  of 
m  friends,  i  reo«r,  therefore,  lo  the  suiiject  .of  your  kind  letters 
rdatiog  to  Mr.  Adams  and  mysdl^  which  a  kte  ooeunwm  has 
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igain  presumed  to  ine«  i  commnnicitcd  lo  you  the  oonespoiH 
dence  which  had  parted  Mrs.  Adanw  and  myselfy  m  prqpf  that  I 
could  not  give  iirieodabip  io  eidiange  for  such  aentiraents  as  Am 
had  recenSy  takeo  up  towards  myself,  and  avowed  and  maintained 
WL  her  IfiittoiB  to  me.  Notlung  but  a  total  renunciatioQ  ci  these 
Qotdd  admit  a  reconciliatioa,  and  that  could  be  cordial  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  return  to  antient  opinidns  was  befiered  sincere.  In 
these  jaundiced  sentiments  of  hers  1  had  associated  Bir.  Adams, 
knowii^  the  weight  whieh  her  opinions  had  with  hioH  and  notwith- 
standii^  she  dechved  in  her  fetters  that  they  were  not  comnHai- 
cated  to  lum.  A  fete  incident  has  satiiified  me  that  I  wronged 
him  as  well  as  heri  in  not  yielding  entire  confidence  to  this  assu- 
rance on  her  part.  Two  of  the  Mr.  mv  neighbors  and 
firiendsy  took  a  tour  to  die  northward  durine  the.  last  summer. 
In  Boston  they  foU  into  company  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  by  his  in- 
vitation passed  a  da^  with  him  at  Braintree.  He  spoke  otit  to 
them  every  thing  which  came  uppermost,  and  as  it  occurred  to 
his  mind,  without  any  reserve  ;*anci  seemed  most  disposed  to  dwett 
W  those  things  which  happened  during  his  own  administration; 
He  spoke  of  his  inoitert,  as  he  called  his  Heads  of  departments,  aa 
'  acting  above  his  control,  and  often  against  his  opinions.  Among 


of  the  press  against  myself|  adding,  4  always  loved  Je&rson,  and 
atill  love  him.' 

This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to  re- 
vive towards  him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  moments  of 
our  lives.  •  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr.  Fraoklin's  charac- 
ter of  him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great 
one,  but  sometimes  incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments : 
and  it  is  known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me  speak  of  Mr, 
Adams,  that  1  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended 
him  when  assaifed  bv  others,  with  the  siugfe  exceptKHi  as  to  hb 
political  opinions.  But  with  a  man  possessing  so  many  other  esti- 
mabfe  qualities,  why  should  we  be  dissocialised  by  mere  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  in  politics,  i»  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  any  thing 
else.  Hb  opinions  are  as  hoaestly  formed  as  my  own.  Our  dit-  • 
ierent  views  of  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  a  difference  in 
our  organiiatioo  and  experience.  I  never  withdrew  from  the 
aocie^  of  any  man  on  this  account,  although  many  have  done  it 
from  me;  much  less  should  I  do  it  from  one  with  whom  i  had 
gpne  through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many  trying  scenes.  I 
wish,  therefore,  but  for  an  apposite  occasion  to  express  to  Mr. 
Adams  my  unchained  a£S9etk>ns  for  him.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness which  bangs  over  die  resuming  a  coneqpondence  so  ko^ 


many  other  topics,  he  .adverted 
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discontmnedy  unlefls  rnietlmig  oould  mm  wliieh  shoiiU  call  for  a 
letter.  Time  and  chance  may  perhaps  generate  such  an  ooca- 
aon,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  Wanttag  m  proo^ytitude  to  avail  niy« 
aelf.  From  diis  fusion  of  mutual  affiBCtioiiSy  Mrs*  Adams  b  of 
course  separated.  It  will  only  be  neceisary  that  I  Mv^r  name 
her.  In  your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  you  can,  perhaps,  suggest  my 
continued  cordiality  towards  him,  and  knowmg  this,  should  an  oc- 
casion of  writbg  first  present  itsiBlf  to  him,  he  will  perhaps  avail 
himself  of  it,  es  I  certainly  will,  should  it  first  occur  to  me.  No 
gMMind  for  jealousy  now  exisling,  be  will  certainly  give  fair  play 
to  the  naturu  warmtb  of  his  heart.  Peibans  I  may  open  the  way  in 
some  letter  to  my  old  fiieod  Gveny ,  who  I  know  is  in  habits  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  him. 

I  have  thus,  my  friend,  laid  open  my  heart  to  you,  because  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  healing  again  revolutnnaiy 
afifections,  which  have  ceiMed  in  expresskm  only,  but  not  in  their 
existence.  God  ever  bless  you,  and  preserve  you  m  life  and 
beakh. 

Th:  Jbitbrson.* 


LETTER  ACI,\. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 


Monticello,  January  21, 1812. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  thank  you  before  hand  (for  they  are  not  yet  arrived)  for  the 
specimens  of  homespun  you  have  been  ao  kind  as  to  forward  me 
by  post.  I  doubt  not  their  excellence,  knowing  how  far  you  are 
advanced  in  these  things  in  your  quarter.  Here  we  do  litde  in 
the  fine  way,  but  in  coarse  and  middling  goods  a  great  deal. 
£very  family  in  the  country  is  a  manufactory  within  itself,  and  b 
very  generally  able  to  make  within  itself  all  the  stouter  and  mid- 
dling stu&  for  its  own  clothing  and  household  use.  We  consider 
a  sheep  for  eveiy  person  in  the  family  as  sufficient  to  clothe  it,  in 
addition  to  the  cotton,  hemp  and  flak  wbkh  we  raise  ourselves. 
For  fine  stuff  we  shall  depend  ob  your  northern  manufactories. 
Of  these,  that  is  to  say,  of  company  establishments,  we  have  none. 
We  use  little  machinery.  The  spinning  jenny,  and  loom  mth  the 
flying  shuttle,  can  be  mana<rcd  in  a  family;  but  nothing  more  com- 
plicated.  The  eoondmy  and  thrifiiness  resulting  from  our  house- 
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hold  manufactures  arc  Buch  that  ihcy  will  never  again  be  laid 
aside;  and  nothing  more  salutary  for  us  has  ever  happened  than 
the  British  obstructions  to  our  tlcniands  for  their  manufactures. 
Restore  free  intercourse  when  they  will,  their  commerce  with  us 
will  have  totailj  changed  its  form,  and  the  articles  we  shall  in  fu- 
ture want  from  them  will  not  exceed  their  own  coDsumptioa  of 
.  our  produce. 

A  letter  lirom  vou  calk  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my  mind. 
It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficukies  and 
dangers,  we  were  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  cause,  struggling  for 
what  b  most  valuable  to  man,  bis  rigfit  of  self  government."  Labor- 
ing always  at  ihe  same  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark, 
we  knew  not  how,  we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart  and  hand, 
arid  made  a  happy  port.  Still  we  did  not  expect  to  be  without 
nibs  and  difficulties;  and  we  have  had  them.  First  the  detention 
of  the  western  posts:  then  the  coalition  of  PilniCE,  outlawing  our 
conunerce  with  France,  and  the  British  enforcement  of  the  out- 
lawry. In  your  day,  French  depredations:  in  mine,  English,  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees:  now,  the  English  orders  of  coun- 
cil, and  the  jiirncins  they  authorise.  When  these  shall  be  over,  it 
will  he  the  inipressmcut  of  our  seamen,  or  something  else :  and 
so  we  have  i;one  on,  and  so  wc  shall  zo  on,  puzzled  and  prosper- 
ing beyond  example  in  the  hibtory  of  man.  And  I  do  believe 
we  shall  conlinue  to  growl,  to  multiply  and  prosper  until  we  ex- 
hibit an  assoc'iaiion,  powerful,  wise,  and  happy,  beyond  what  has 
yet  been  seen  by  men.  As  for  France  and  England,  widi  all  their 
pre-eminence  in  science,  the  one  is  a  den  of  robbers,  and  the 
other  of  j)irates.  And  if  science  j)roduces  no  better  fruits  than 
tyranny,  murder,  ra[)iiie,  and  destitution  of  national  morality,  I 
would  rather  wish  our  country  to  be  ignorant,  honest  and  estima- 
ble, as  our  neighboring  sav  ages  are.  But  whither  is  senile  garru- 
Ikf  leading  me?  Into  politics,  of  which  I  have  taken  final  leave. 
I  think  little  of  them,  and  say  less.  I  have  given  up  newspapers 
in  exchange  for  Tacitus  and  Tfaticprdides,  for  Newton  and  Euclid, 
and  I  find  myself  much  the  happier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  1  look 
back  to  former  occurrences,  in  'remembrance  of  our  old  friends 
and  fellow  laborers,  who  have  fallen  before  us.  Of  the  signers 
of  the  Declamtkm  of  Independence,  I  see  now  livmg  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  on  your  side  of  the  Potomac,  and,  on  this  side, 
myself  alone.  You  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  spared,  and 
myself  with  remarkable  health,  and  a  oonstderable  activity  of 
body  and  mind.  1  am  on  horseback  three  or  four  hours  of  every 
day;  visit  three  or  four  limes  a  year  a  possesnon  I  have  nine^ 
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miles  distant,  performing  the  winter  jonrney  on  honebiek*  I 
walk  little,  however,  a  single  mile  being  too  much  for  me  f  and  I 
live  in  the  midst  of  my  grand  chiklMn,  one  of  whom  has  fartely 
promoted  me  to  be  a  great  grandfather.   I  have  heard  with  plea- 
sure tliat  you  also  retain  good  heahb,  and  a  greater  power  ot  ex- 
ercise in  walking  thin  I  &.   But  1  would  rather  have  heard  this 
from  yourself,  and  that,  writing  a  letter  lil^  mbe,  full  of  egotismsi 
and  of  detafls  of  your  health,  your  habits,  occupatians  and  enjoy- 
ments, I  should  have  the'  j^leasure  of  knowing,  that  in  the  race  of 
life«  yott  do  not  keep,  in  its  physical  decline,  die  same  distance 
ahead  of  me,  which  you  have  done  in  political  honors  and  achieve- 
meolB*  No  circumstances  have  lessened  the  interest  I  feel  in 
diese  pardcuhss  respecting  yourself;  none  have  suspended  for 
one  moment  my  mnoere  esteem  for  you,  and  t  now  salute  you 
whb  imdianged  afiectMMi,  and  respect. 

Tb:  JwrBBsoir. 


LSTTBR  C. 

TO  JOHH  ABAM S. 

MoBtiMUo,  April  90, 1813. 

Dbab  Sib,' 

I  have  it  now  in  m^  power  to  send  you  a  jpiece  of  homespun  in 
return  for  that  I  received  firom  you.  Not  of  the  6ne  texture,  or 
deficate  character  of  yours,  or,  to  drop  our  metaphor,  not  filled 
as  diat  was  with  that  display  of  imagjnation  vdiich  consdtutes  ex- 
cellence in  Belles  Lettres,  but  a  mere  sober,  dry  and  formal  piece 
of  logic.  Omari  res  ip§a  nmi*  Yet  you  may  have  enough  left 
of  your  old  taste  for  law  reamog,  to  cast  an  eye  over  some  of  the 
quesdons  it  discusses.  At  any  rate,  accept  it  as  the  ofoing  6[ 
esteem  and  friendship. 

Yon  wish  to  know  something  of  tlie  Richmond  and  Wabash 
prophets.  Of  Nimrod  Hews  I  never  before  heard.  Christopher 
Macpherson  I  have  known  for  twenqr  years.  He  is  a  man  of 
color,  brought  up  as  a  book-keeper  by  a  merchant,  his  master,  aifd  * 
afterwards  enfranchised.  He  bad  understanding  enough  to  post 
up  his  ledger  from  his  journal,  hot  not  enough  to  bear  up  against 
hypochondriac  afiectbns,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings  they  inspire* 
He  became  crazy,  foggy,  his  head  always  in  tlie  clouds,  and  rhap- 
sodising what  neither  liimself  nor  any  one  else  could  understand, 
I  think  ho  told  me  be  had  vist^  you  penranally  labile  you  were 
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in  the  admimslrauoii,  and  wrote  you  letters,  which  jou  have  proba- 
bly forgotten  ID  the  inas^*  oi*  the  correspondences  of  that  cnxf 
■  class,  of  whose  complaiotSy  and  terrors,  and  m3rsdcisms,  the  several 
Ptresidents  have  been  the  regular  depositories.  Macpherson  was 
loo  honest  to  be  molested  by  any  body,  and  too  incMSensive  to  be  a 
subject  for  the  road-house;  altliough,  I  believe,  we  are  told  in  the 
old  book,  that '  every  man  that  is  mad,  and  maketb  himself  a  pro- 
phet, thoi]  shouldst  put  him  in  prison  and  in  the  stocks.' 

The  Wabash  prophet  is  a  very  different  character,  more  rogue 
than  ibol,  if  to  be  a  rogue  is  not  the  greatest  of  all  follies*  He 
arose  to  notice  while  I  was  in  the  administration,  and  became,  of 
coarse,  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  me.   The  inquiry  was 
made  with  diligence.    His  declared  olHect  was  the  reformation  of 
his  red  brethren,  and  their  return  to  their  pristine  manner  of  liv- 
ing.   He  pretended  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Great  Spirit ;  that  he  was  instructed  by  him  to  make  known  to  the 
Indians  ;  that  they  were  created  by  him, distinct  from  the  whites, 
of  different  natures,  for  different  purposes,  and  placed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstahces,  adapted  to  their  nature  and  destinies ;  that 
Ihey  must  return  from  all  the  ways  of  the  whites  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  their  forefathers ;  they  must  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hogs, 
<M  J)ullocks,  of  sheep,  &lc.  the  deer  and  buflido  having  been 
created  for  iheir  food  ;  they  must  not  make  bread  of  wheat,  but 
of  Indian  corn ;  they  must  not  wear  linen  nor  woollen,  but  dress 
like  their  fathers  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals  ;  they  must  not 
drink  ardent  spirits:  and  1  do  not  remember  whether  he  extended 
his  inhibitions  to  the  gun  and  gnnpowder,  in  favor  of  the  bow 
an  d  arrow.    I  conclnded  from  all  this  that  he  was  a  visionar)',  en- 
Ve  loped  in  the  clouds  of  their  antiquities,  and  vainly  endeavoring 
to  lead  back  iiis  brethren  to  the  fancied  beatitudes  of  their  golden 
afjc.    I  tlioiic:;ht  there  was  little  danger  of  his  making  many  pro- 
selytes from  the  habits  and  comforts  they  had  learned  from  the 
whites,  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  savagism,  and  no  great 
barm  if  he  did.    We  let  him  8;o  on,  therefore,  unmolested.  But 
his  followers  increased  till  the  English  thought  him  worth  corrup- 
tion, and  found  him  corruptible.    I  suppose  his  views  were  then 
changed;  but  his  proceedings  in  consequence  of  them  were  after 
I  left  die  administration,  and  are,  therefore,  unknown  to  me  ;  nor 
have  I  ever  been  informed  what  were  tlie  particular  acts  on  his 
part,  which  produced  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  on 
ours.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  subsequent  proceedings 
are  but  a  chapter  apart,  like  that  of  Henry  and  Lord  Liverpool^ 
in  the  book  of  die  Kings  of  England. 

Of  this  mission  of  Heury,  your  son  had  got  wind  ,  in  the  time 
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of  the  embarga,  and  communicated  it  to  inc.  But  he  had  learned 
nnihing  of  Uic  particular  agent,  aliiiough,  of  his  \vorkin£;s,  the  in- 
formfttlOD  he  had  obtained  apjx'nrs  now  to  l;;ive  been  correct.  He 
stated  a  particular  which  Henry  has  not  distinctly  brought  forward, 
which  was,  that  the  eastern  States  were  not  to  be  re(]uired  to  make 
a  formal  act  of  separation  from  the  Union,  ami  to  take  a  part 
in  the  war  against  it ;  a  measure  decnned  much  too  strong  for  their 
people:  but  to  declare  themselves  in  a  state  of  ncutraliiy,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  tliey  were  to  have  jxjace  and  Irce  coiniucrce, 
the  lure  most  likely  to  insure  poj)ular  ac(jnicsccnce.  Having  no 
indications  of  Henry  as  the  intermediate  in  this  negotiation  ol  the 
Essex  junto,  suspicions  fell  on  Pickering,  and  his  nephew  Williams 
in  London.  If  he  was  wronged  in  this,  the  ground  of  the  suspi- 
cion is  to  be  found  in  his  known  practices  and  avowed  ophiions, 
as  that  of  bb  accomplices  in  the  sameDeas  of  sentiment  and  of 
language  with  Henry,  and  subsequently  by  the  .flattering  of  the 
wounded  pigeons. 

This  letter,  with  what  it  incloses,  has  given  yxtsi  enough,  I  pre- 
sume, of  law  and  the  prophets.  I  will  only  add  to  it,  therefore, 
the  bomago  of  my  respects  to  .Mrs.  Adams,  and  to  yourself  the 
assurances  of  affectbnaie  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jetfebsoh. 


LBTTBR  01. 

TO  JAMBS  MAimy. 

Montieello,  April  25, 1812. 

My  Dear  and  antient  Friend  and  Classmate, 

Often  has  my  heart  smote  nie  for  delaying  acknowledgments  to 
you,  receiving,  as  1  do,  such  frc(jueni  proofs  of  your  kind  recol- 
leetion  in  the  transmission  of  papers  to  me.  But  instead  of  act- 
ing on  die  good  old  maxim  of  not  putting  off  to  tomorrow  what 
we  can  do  to  day,  we  are  too  apt  to.  reverse  it,  and  not  to  do  to 
day  what  we  can  fiat  off  to  tomorrow.  But  tfab  duty  can  he 
DO  longer  put'  o£  To  day  we  are  at  peace;  tomorrow  war. 
The  curtain  of  separadoo  is  drawing  between  us,  and  probably 
will  not  be  withdrawn  till  one,  if  not  both  of  us,  wifl  be  at  rest 
with  our  fathers.  Let  me  now  then,  while  I  may,  renew  to  you  the 
dedaratioos  of  my  warm  attachment,  which  in  no  period  of  life 
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fafls  e? er  been  weakened,  and  seems  to  become  ttrooger  as  the 
remaining  objects  of  our  youthful  affections  arc  fewer. 

Our  two  countries  are  to  be  at  war,  but  not  you  and  L  And 
why  should  our  two  countries  be  at  war,  when  by  peace  wo  cnn 
be  so  mucli  mose  useful  to  one  another.    Surely  the  world  will 
acquit  our  government  of  having  sought  it.    JNever  before  has 
there  been  an  instance  of  a  nation's  bearing  so  much  as  we 
have  borne.    Two  items  alone  in  our  catalogue  of  wrongs  will 
forever  acquit  us  of  being  the  aggressors;  tlie  impressment  of  our 
seamen,  and  the  excluding  us  from  the  ocean.    The  first  founda- 
tions of  llie  social  compact  would  be  broken  up,  were  we  defini- 
tively to  refuse  to  its  members  the  protection  of  their  persons  and 
property,  wliile  in  their  lawful  pursuits.    I  think  the  war  will  not 
be  short,  because  the  object  of  Kugland,  long  obvious,  is  lo  claim 
the  ocean  as  her  domain,  and  lo  exact  transit  duties  Irom  every 
vessel  traversing  it.    This  is  the  sum  of  licr  orders  of  council, 
which  were  only  a  step  in  this  bold  experiment,  never  meant  to 
be  retracted  if  it  could  be  permanently  maintained.    And  this 
.   object  must  continue  her  in  \Var  with  all  tlie  world.    To  ibis  !  see 
no  termination,  until  her  exaggerated  efforts,  so  much  beyoinl  ber 
natural  strenc;tb  and  resources,  shall  have  exhausted  ber  lo  bank- 
ruptcy.   The  approach  of  this  crisis  is,  I  tliink,  visible  in  the  de- 
parture of  her  precious  metals,  and  depreciation  of  her  paper 
medium.    We,  who  have  gone  through  that  operation,  know  its 
symptoms,  its  course,  and  consequences.    In  England  they  will 
be  more  serious  dian  elsewhere,  because  half  ihe  wealth  of  her 
people  is  now  in  that  medium,  the  private  revenue  of  her  money 
holders,  or  rather  of  her  paper  holders,  being,  1  believe,  greater 
than  that  of  lier  land  holders.    Such  a  proportion  of  })roperty, 
imaginary  aud  l)aseless  as  it  is,  cannot  be  reduced  to  vapour,  but 
with  great  explosion.    She  will  rise  out  of  its  ruins,  however,  he- 
cause  her  lands,  her  houses,  her  arts  will  remain,  and  the  greater 
pan  of  her  men.    And  these  will  give  her  again  that  place  among 
nations  which  is  proportioned  to  ber  natural  means,  and  which  wc 
all  wish  her  to  bold.    We  believe  that  the  just  standing  of  all  na- 
tions is  the  health  and  security  of  all.    We  consider  the  over- 
wliuhning  power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  of  France  on  the 
land,  as  destructive  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
and  wish  boUi  to  be  reduced  only  to  the  uecei^sity  of  observing 
moral  duties.    We  believe  no  more  in  Buonaparte's  bgbiing  mere- 
ly for  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  than  in  Great  Britain's  fighting  for 
die  liberties  of  mankind.    The  object  of  both  is  the  same,  to  draw 
to  themselves  the  ]X)wer,  die  wealdi,  and  the  resources  of  other 
nations.    We  re:>ist  the  enierprises  of  England  first,  because  they 
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fifst  come  vitaBy  home  to  us.  And  our  fedmgn  repel  die  logic  of 
beariog  the  lash  of  GeoKe  the  in.  for  fear  of  that  of  Btiooaparte 
at  some  future  day.  Vfhen  the  wrongs  of  France  shall  reach  us 
with  equal  efiect,  we  shall  resist  them  also.  But  one  at  a  time  is 
enough:  and  haying  oflfered  a  choice  to  the  champions*  Eog^d 
first  takes  up  the  gaundet. 

The  English  newspapers  suppose  me  die  personal  enemy  of 
dieir  iiatioo.  I  am  not  so.  I  am  an  enemy  to  its  injuries,  as  I 
am  to  those  of  France.  K  J  could  permit  myself  to  hare  oaiional 
partialities,  and  if  the  conduct  of  En^and  would  have  permitted 
them  to  be  directed  towards  her,  they  would  have  been  so.  I 
thought  that  in  the  administratioB  of  Mr.  Addinglon,  I  discovered 
some  dispositions  towards  justice,  and  even  friend^p  and  respect 

•  for  us,  and  began  to  j^ve  the  way  for  cherishing  these  disposioons, 
and  improving  them  into  ties  oi  mutual  good  will.  But  we  had 
then  a  federal  minister  there,  whose  dispositions  to  believe  him-  ' 
-  self,  and  to  inspire  others  with  a  belief,  in  our  sincerity,  his  subse- 
quent conduct  has  brought  into  doubt ;  and  poor  Merry,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  here,  had  learned  nothing  of  diplomacy  but  its  sus- 
picions, without  head  enough  to  distinguish  when  they  were 
misplaced.  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Fox  passed  away  too  sooo 
to  avail  the  two  countries  of  their  dispositions.  Had  1  been  per- 
sonally hostile  to  England,  and  biassed  in  favor  of  either  the 
character  or  views  of  her  great  antaa;onist,  iheefiair  of  the  Chesft*. 

^  peake  put  war  into  my  hand.  1  had  only  to  open  it,  and  let  havoc 
loose.  But  if  ever  1  was  c;ratirjed  with  the  possession  of  power, 
and  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  entrusted  me  with  it,  it 
was  on  that  occasion,  when  1  was  enabled  U>  use  both  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war,  towards  which  the  torrent  of  passion  here  was  di- 
rected almost  irresistibly,  and  when  not  another  person  in  the 
United  States,  less  supported  by  authoriQr  sod  favor,  oould  have 
resisted  it.  And  now  tnata  definidve  adherence  to  her  impress* 
ments  and  orders  of  council  rendei;^  war  no  longer  avoidable,  my 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  our  govvmment  m^  enter  into  no  compact 
of  common  cause  with  the  other  belligerent,  but  keep  us  free  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  whenever  England  will  separately  give  us 
peace,  and  future  security.  But  Lord  Xiverpool  is  our  witness, 
that  this  can  never  be  but  by  her  removal  bom  our  neighborhood. 

I  have  thus,  Sof  a  moment,  taken  a  range  into  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, to  possess  you  with  the  view  we  take  of  things  here.  But  in 
the  scenes  which  are  to  ensue,  I  am  to  be  but  a  spectator.  I 
have  withdrawn  myself  from  all  political  intermeddlings,  to  indulge 
the  evening  of  my  life  with  what  have  been  the  passions  of  every 
portion  of  it,  booksy  scieoce,  my  fiwins,  my  iaraily  and  friends. 
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To  these  every  hour  of  the  day  is  now  devoted.  I  retain  a  c^ood 
activity  of  mind,  not  quite  as  much  of  body,  but  uninterrupted 
healdi.  Still  the  hand  of  age  is  upon  me.  All  my  old  friends 
are  nearly  gone.  Of  those  in  my  neighborhood,  Mr.  Divers  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  alone  remain.  If  you  could  make  it  a  partie  quarree, 
it  would  be  a  comfort  indeed.  We  would  beguile  our  lingering 
hours  with  talking  over  our  youthful  exploits,  our  hunts  on  Peter's 
mountain,  with  a  long  train  of  et  cetera,  in  addition,  and  feel,  by 
recollection  at  least,  a  momentary  flash  of  youth.  Reviewing  the 
course  of  a  long  and  sufficiently  successful  life,  I  find  in  no  portion 
of  it  happier  moments  dian  those  were.  I  think  the  old  hulk  in 
which  you  are,  is  near  her  wreck,  and  that  like  a  prudent  rat, 
you  should  escape  in  time.  However,  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  in  peace  or  in  war,  you  will  have  my  sincere  alTections, 
and  prayers  for  your  life,  health  and  happiness. 

Th:  J£FF£BS0N, 


LETTER  ClI. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT.. 

MoiilieeOot  May  30, 1813. 

Dbib  Soy 

Another  eommMnieaikm  is  indoaedy  and  the  letter  of  tbe  appli- 
cant is  the  only  infemiatkMi  I  hate  of  his  qaalificatioiis.  I  barely 
remember  sudi  a  person  as  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
messenger  to  Ae  Senate  ivUle  I  was  of  tl^t  bodj.  It  enlarges 
die  sphere  of  choice  by  adding  to  it  a  strong  federalist*  The  tri- 
angular mat  roust  be  the  idea  of  the  Angjomen  and  maloonients, 
in  tmim  words,  tbe  federalists  and  quids.  Tet  it  would  recooeiki 
neither,  h  would  only  change  the  topic  of  abuse  whh  the  fonner, 
and  not  cure  the  mental  disease  of  the  latter.  It  would  prevent 
oitr  eastern  capitafisis  and  seamen  from  employment  in  pnvateer- 
ing,  take  away  the  only  chance  of  conciliating  them,  and  keep 
them  at  home,  idle,  to  swell  the  discontents ;  it  would  completely 
disarm  us  of  the  most  powerful  weapon  we  can  employ  against 
Great  Britiun,  by  shutting  every  port  to  our  prizeB»  and  yet  would 
not  add  a  single  vessel  tt>  their  number ;  it  would  sbtit  every  mar- 
ket to  our  agricultural  productions,  and  engender  nnpatience  and 
discontent  widi  that  dass  which,  in  fact,  composes  the  nation ;  it 
would  insulate  us  in  general  negotiations  for  peace,  making  all  the 
parties  our  qpposen,  and  very  indifineDt  about  peace  with  us,  if 
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they  liavc  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  would  exhibit  a  sole- 
cism worlhy  ol  Don  Quixotic  only,  that  of  a  choice  to  fiu;lit  two 
enemies  at  a  time,  rather  than  to  take  them  by  succession.  And 
the  only  motive  for  all  this  is  a  sublimated  impartiality,  at  which 
the  world  will  laugh,  and  our  own  j)e()[)le  will  turn  upon  us  in  mass 
as  soon  as  it  is  explained  to  them,  as  it  will  be  by  the  very  persons 
who  are  now  laying  that  snare.  These  are  the  hasty  views  of  one 
who  rarely  thinks  on  these  subjects.  Your  own  will  be  belter, 
and  1  pray  to  them  every  success,  and  to  yourself  every  felicity^ 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


LETT£E  cm. 

TO  BLBRIDGE  GERRY. 

Montieello,  June  11, 1813. 

D£AB  Sir, 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  It 
seems  as  if,  our  antient  friends  dying  off,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
affections  of  tlie  heart  survives  undiminished  to  the  few  who  re- 
main. I  think  our  acquaintance  commenced  in  1764,  hoth  then 
Just  of  age.  We  happened  to  take  lodgings  in  the  same  house  in 
New  York.  Our  next  meeting  was  b  the  Congress  of  1776,  and 
at  various  times  afterwards  in  the  exercise  of  that  and  other  public 
iunctionsi  until  your  mission  to  Europe.  .  Since  we  have  ceased 
10  meet,  we  have  still  thought  and  acted  tog^er,  *ei  idem  vdle^ 
atque  idem  nolUj  ea  demum  amieUia  nt*  Of  this  harmony  of 
principle,  the  papers  you  inclosed  me  are  proof  sufficient.  1  do 
not  condole  with  you  on  jour  release  from  your  government.  The 
vote  of  your  opponents  is  the  most  honorable  mark  by  which  the 
soundness  of  your  conduct  could  be  stamped.  I  claim  the  same 
honorable  testimonial.  There  was  but  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
administration  of  which  that  party  approved.  That  was  the  pro- 
ckunatbn  on  die  attack  of  die  Chesapeake.  And  when  I  found 
they  approved  of  it,  I  confess  I  began  strongly  to  apprehend  I  had 
'  done  wrong,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  *  Lora,  what  have 
I  done  that  the  wicked  shoidd  praise  me  T 

What,  then,  does  this  En^ai  faction  with  you  mean?  Their 
newspapers  say  rebelluMi,  and  that  they  wili  not  remain  unltcil 
with  us  unless  we  will  permit  them  to  govern  the  majority.  If 
this  be  their  purpose,  dieir  anti-republican  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  met 
Bt  ODce.  But  a  govemment  like  ours  should  be  slow  in  belie^iig 
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ahoold  put  Cvth  its  whole  mi^  when  necMuy  to  suppress 
and  promptly  .return  to  the  paths  of  reconcyktioD.  The  extent 
of  our  country  secures  it,  I  liope,  from  the  vindictive  passions  of 

the  petty  incorporations  of  Greece.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
principal  office  of  the  otlier  seventeen  States  will  be  to  moderate 
and  restrain  the  local  excitement  of  our  friends  with  you^  when 
they  (with  the  aid  of  their  brethren  of  the  other  States,  if  they 
need  it)  shall  have  brought  the  rebellious  to  their  feet.  They 
cotim  on  British  aid.  But  what  can  that  avail  .them  by  land  ? 
Tiicy  would  separate  from  their  friends,  who  alone  furnish  em- 
ployment for  tlicir  navij^ation,  to  unite  with  their  only  rival  for  diat 
employment.  When  interdicted  the  harbors  of  their  quondam 
brelliren,  they  will  i;o,  I  suppose,  to  ask  a  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  their  rivals,  and  a  dispensation  with  their  navigation  act. 
They  think  they  will  be  happier  in  an  association  under  tlie  rulers 
of  Ireland,  tiic  East  and  West  Indies,  than  in  an  independent  go- 
vernment, where  they  are  obliged  lo  put  up  with  dieir  proportional 
share  only  in  the  &ecUOD  of  its  afiairs.  But  1  trust  that  such 
perverseness  wOl  not  he  fktit  of  the  hooest  and  well  meaniDg  mass 
of  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts;  and  that  when  the  questkNas 
of  separatbn  and  rebellion  shall  be  nakedly  proposed  to  them,  the 
Gores  and  the  Pickerings  will  find  their  levees  crowded  with  silk 
stocking  gentry^  but  no  yeomanry  ;  an  army  of  officers  without  sol- 
ders. I  hope,  theoy  all  will  still  end  well :  the  Apglomen  will 
consent  to  make  peace  witli  their  bread  and  buttery  and  you  and 
1  shall  sink  to  rest,  withput  having  been  actors  or  spectators  m  an- 
other civil  war.  • 

How  many  children  have  you?  You  beat  me,  1  expect,  in  that 
count;  but  I  you  in  that  of  our  girand-children.   We  have  not 
timed  these  things  weU  together,  or  wc  mi2;ht  have  begun  a  re-al- 
^   liancc  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Old  Dominion,  faithful  com- 
panions in  the  war  of  Independence,  peculiarly  tallied  in  interests, 
by  each  wanting  exactly  what  the  oilier  has  to  spare ;  and  es- 
^  tranged  to  each  other,  in  latter  times,  only  by  llie  practices  of  a 
HS^'  tliird  nation,  the  common  enemy  of  both.    Let  us  live  only  to  see 
this  reunion,  and  I  will  say  with  old  Simeon,  '  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  tliy 
salvation.'    In  that  peace  may  you  long  rcmaiti,  my  friend,  and 
depart  only  in  the  fulness  of  years,  all  passed  in  heaJlb  and  pros- 
jj>erity.    God  bless  you.  .... 

• ;  •    /     "  Th  :  Jotkbsoh. 

P.  S.  Juine  13.-  I  did  not  condole  with  you  on  the  reprobatkm 
of  your  opponoDts,  because  it  proved  your  orthodoigr.  Yester- 
VOL.  nr.  33 
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day's  post  bfouf^  me  the  rttohi^txi  of  the  republicaitt  of  Congress, 
to  propose  you  as  Vice  President.  On  diis  I  smcerely  coogratii- 
ktejrou.  It  is  a  slunp  of  double  proof.  It »  a  notificatioatotbe 
iftc^ioDaries  that  their  oa^  is  the  yea  of  truth,  and  its  best  test. 
We  shall  be  almost  withm  stcOdi^  distance  of  each  odier.  Who 
knows  but  you  may  fill  up  some  short  recess  of  CoDgress  with  a 
visit  10  MonticeDo,  where  a  numerous  family  will  hail  you  with  a 
hearqr  countiy  welcome.  T.  J. 


LBTTBE  CtV.  ^ 

TO  JUDGE  T7LBR* 

MoBtiooUo,  JoiM  i7, 1812. 

DsAB  Sib, 

««#*«*««« 

On  the  Other  subject  of  your  letter,  the  application  of  the  com> 
mon  law  to  our  present  situation,  1  deride  with  you  the  ordinary 
doctrine,  that  we  brought  witli  us  from  England  the  common  law 
rights.  This  narrow  notion  was  a  favorite  in  the  first  monrient  of 
rallying  to  our  rights  against  Great  Britain.  But  it  was  tliat  of 
men,  who  felt  their  rights  before  iliey  had  thought  of  their  expla- 
nation. The  truth  is,  that  we  brought  witli  us  the  rights  of  Tnen ; 
of  expatriated  men.  On  our  arrival  here,  the  question  would  at 
onre  arise,  by  what  law  will  we  goxcrn  ourselves?  The  resolution 
seems  to  have  been,  by  that  system  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
to  be  aliered  by  ourselves  occasionally,  and  adapted  to  our  new 
situation.  The  proofs  of  this  resolution  are  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  oaths  of  the  judges,  1.  Hening's  Stat.  169.  187  ;  of 
the  Governor,  ib.  504;  in  the  act  for  a  provisional  government,  ib. 
372;  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  1661-2;  the  uniform  cur- 
rent of  opinions  and  decisions ;  and  in  the  general  recognition 
of  all  our  statutes,  framed  on  that  basis.  But  die  state  of  the 
English  law  at  the  date  of  our  emigration,  constituted  the  system 
adopted  here.  We  may  doubt,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  quoting 
in  our  courts  English  authorities  subsequent  to  that  adoption ;  still 
more,  the  admission  of  audiorities  })osterior  to  die  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  rather  to  the  accession  of  that  King,  whos0 
reign,  ah  initio,  was  that  very  tissue  of  wrongs  which  rendered  the 
Declaration  at  length  necessary.  The  reason  for  it  had  inception 
at  least  as  far  back  as  die  commencement  of  his  reign.  This 
rela^oa  to  the  beginning  of  his  reigu,  would  add  the  advantage  of 
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geuing  us  rid  of  aU  MansfiehFa  imovalioiifl,  or  dvflbttioos  of  tfte 
commoD  law.  For  however  I  admit  the  superiority  of  the  civfl, 
over  the  oommoo  law  code,  as  a  system  of  perfect  josticey  )fei  an 
incorporation  of  the  two  would  he  like  Nebuchadnennr's  imm " 
of  metak  and  ehgry  a  thing  without  cohesion  of  parts.  The  only 
natund  impfovement  of  the  common  law,  is  through  its  homoge- 
neous alljr,  the  ohanceiy,  in  which  new  principles  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, concocted,  and  dig;eated .  But  when,  by  repeated  deci^ons 
and  modifications,  they  are  rendered  pore  and  certain,  they  should 
be  transft  rred  by  statute  to  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  placed 
within  the  pale  of  juries.  The  exclosion  from  the  courts  of  the 
malign  influence  of  aM  andwrides  after  the  Oeorgium  sMus  be- 
came ascendant^  would  uncanoqise  Blackstone,  whose  hook,  al- 
though die  most  elegant  and  best  digested  of  our  law  catak)gue, 
has  been  perverted  more  than  all  others,  to  the  degeneracv  of  legal 
science.  A  student  finds  there  a  smattering  of  every  thing,  and 
his  indolence  easily  persuades  him,  that  if  he  understands  that 
book,  he  is  master  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law.  The  distinc- 
tiQO  between  these,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their  stores  from 
the  deep  and  rich  mines  of  Coke  Littleton,  seems  well  under- 
stood even  by  ihe  unlettered  common  people,  who  apply  the  ap- 
pellatbn  of  Blackstone  lawyers  to  these  ephemeral  insects  of  the 
iaw. 

Whether  we  should  undertake  to  reduce  tlie  common  law,  our 
own,  and  so  much  of  the  English  statutes  as  we  have  adopted,  to 
a  text,  is  a  question  of  transcendant  difficulty.  It  was  discussed 
at  the  first  meetincj  of  the  committee  of  the  revised  code,  in  1776, 
and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  the  opinions  of  Wythe,  Mason, 
and  myself,  against  Pendleton  and  Thomas  Lee.  Pendleton  pro- 
posed to  take  Blackstone  for  that  text,  only  purging  him  of  what 
was  inapplicable,  or  unsuitable  to  us.  In  that  case,  the  meaning 
of  every  word  of  Blackstone  would  have  become  a  source  of 
litie;ation,  until  it  had  been  setded  by  repeated  legal  decisions. 
And  to  come  at  that  meaning,  we  should  have  had  produced,  on 
all  occasions,  that  very  pile  of  authorities  from  which  it  would  be 
said  he  drew  his  conclusion,  and  which,  of  course,  would  explain 
it,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched.  Thus  we  should  have 
retained  die  same  chaos  of  law-lore  from  which  we  wished  to  be 
emancipated,  added  to  tlie  evils  of  the  uncertainty  which  a  new 
text  and  new  phrases  would  have  generated.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  old  statutes,  and  commentaries  on  them, 
in  Coke's  second  institute;  but  more  remarkably,  in  the  institute  of 
Justinian,  and  the  vast  masses,  explanatory  or  supplementary  of  tliat, 
which  fill  the  libraries  of  the  civilians.   We  were  deterred  from 
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the  attempt  by  these  considerations,  added  to  whicli,  iIkj  bustle 
of  ilio  times  did  not  admit  leisure  for  such  an  undcrtakinj^. 

Your  request  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject  lias  given  you  the 
trouble  of  these  observations.  If  your  firmer  mind  in  encounter- 
ing difficulties,  would  have  added  your  vote  to  tlie  minority  of  the 
committee,  you  would  have  had  on  your  side  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  age,  and,  like  him,  have  detracted  nothing  from  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect  which  I  bore  to  huDy  and  teii- 
der  with  smeeritjr  the  assurance  of  to  yourself. 

Tb:  JcmcBfloir. 


LBTTBB  OV. 

TO  COLOMXL  WILLIAM  DUAlffi. 

MbatieeUo,  Oetober  1, 1818. 

DxAB  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  September  the  30th  has  been  dvHy  received,  and 
I  cannot  but  be  mtified  by  the  assurance  it  expresses,  that  my  aid 
in  the  councils  of  our  government  would  increase  the  public  confi- 
dence in  them;  because  it  admits  an  inference  that  they  have  ap- 
proved of  the  course  pursued,  when  I  heretofore  bore  a  part  in  those 
councils.  1  profess,  too,  so  much  of  the  Roman  principle,  as  to 
deem  it  honorable  for  the  general  of  yesterday  to  act  as  a  corpo- 
ral to  day,  if  his  services  can  be  uselul  to  hb  country;  hddrag  thai 
to  be  Uhe  pride,  which  postpones  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations.  But  I  am  past  service.  The  hand 
of  age  b  upon  me.  The  decay  of  bodily  fa  m  hies  apprises  me 
that  those  oif  the  mind  eannot  be  unimpaired,  li:u]  I  not  still  better 
proofs.  Every  year  counts  by  increased  debiliQr,  and  departing 
faculties  keep  the  scdre.  The  last  year  it  was  the  sight,  this  it  is 
tlie  hearing,  the  next  soraethinj^  else  will  be  going,  until  all  is  gone. 
Of  all  this  I  was  sensible  before  I  left  Washington,  and  probably 
my  fellow  laborers  saw  it  before  I  did.  The  decay  of  memoiy 
was  obvious :  it  is  now  become  distressing.  But  the  mind  too,  is 
weakened.  When  I  was  young,  mathematics  was  the  passion  of 
my  life.  The  same  passion  has  returned  upon  me,  but  with  une- 
qual powers.  Processes  which  I  then  read  off  with  tlie  facility  of 
common  discourse,  now  cost  me  labor,  and  lime,  and  slow  investi- 
gation. When  1  offered  this,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  reasons  de- 
ciding niy  retirement  from  office,  it  was  olibrcd  in  sincerity  and 
a  consciousness  of  its  Uuth.   And  i  think  it  a  great  blessing  that 
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i  fetam  undentandiDg  eiioii|b  to  be  sensibfe  bow  muob  of  it  I 
have  lost,  and  to  avoid  expoamg  myself  as  a  spectacle  for  the  pity 
of  my  friends;  that  I  have  surmouoted  the  difficult  point  of  know- 
ing wboi  to  retire.  As  a  compenaetioQ  for  ilM^ulues  departed, 
nature  ghres  me  good  bealtb,  and  a  perfect  resignatkm  to  the  laws 
of  decay  wbicb  she  has  pieaonbed  to  all  the  foima  and  oombiDfr- 
lions  of  matter. 

The  detestable  treason  of  Hull  has,  indeed,  excited  a  deep  anx- 
iety m  all  breasts.  The  depression  was  in  the  first  moment 
fjoomf  and  portentous.  But  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  renved 
animation,  and  a  determinatkm  to  meet  the  occumoce  with  in- 
creased efibrts ;  and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  vigorous 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  countrymen,  as  to  be  fearless  as  to  the  final 
issue.  The  treachery  of  Hull,  like  that  of  Arnold,  cannot  be 
matter  of  blame  on  our  government.  His  character,  as  an  ofiiccr 
of  skill  and  braver}',  was  established  on  the  trials  of  the  last  war, 
and  no  previous  act  of  his  life  had  led  to  doubt  his  fidelity.  Whe- 
ther the  Head  of  die  war  department  is  equal  to  his  charge,  I  am 
not  quali(ied  to  decide.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  pleasant,  gende- 
manly  man  in  society  ;  and  the  indecision  of  his  character  rather 
added  to  the  amenity  of  his  conversation.  But  when  translated 
from  the  colloquial  circle  to  the  great  stage  of  national  concerns, 
and  tlie  direction  of  the  extensive  operations  of  war,  whether  he 
has  been  able  to  seize  at  one  glance  die  long  line  of  defenceless 
border  presented  by  our  enemy,  tlie  masses  of  strength  which  we 
hold  on  different  points  of  it,  the  facility  this  gave  us  of  attacking 
him,  on  die  same  day,  on  all  his  points,  from  the  extremity  of  die 
lakes  to  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  and  die  perfect  indifference 
with  which  tliis  last  place,  impregnable  as  it  is,  might  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  faJl  of  itself ;  whether,  I  say,  he  could 
see  and  prepare  vigorously  for  all  this,  or  merely  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  cloak  of  cold  defence,  1  am  uninformed.  I  clearly 
think  widi  you  on  ilie  competence  of  Monroe  to  embrace  great 
views  of  ariion.  The  decision  of  his  character,  his  enterprise, 
firmness,  imhisin ,  and  unceasing  vigilance,  would,  1  believe,  se- 
cure, ns  I  am  sure  liic)  would  merit,  the  public  confidence,  and  give 
us  all  success  which  our  means  can  accomplish.  If  our  ope- 
rations have  suffered  or  languished  from  any  want  of  energy  in 
tlie  present  head  which  directs  diem,  I  have  so  much  confidence 
m  the  wisdom  and  conscientious  integrity  of  Mr.  Madison,  as  to  be 
satisfied,  that  however  torturing  to  his  feelings,  he  will  fulfil  his 
•  duty  ID  the  public  and  to  his  own  reputation,  by  making  the  neces- 
sary change.  Perhaps  he  may  be  preparing  it  vdule  we  are  talk- 
ing about  it:  ibr  of  al  these  things  1  um  umnfonned.  I  fear  that 
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HuU*s  surrender  has  bean  more  &an  the  mere  km  of  a  year  to  , 
118.  Besides  bringing  on  us  the  whole  mass  of  savi^e  nattooBy 
whom  fear  aod  not  afltoioD  had  kept  in  quiet,  there  is  daager 
that  in  giving  time  to  aa  enemy  who  can  send  reinforcements  of 

regulars  faster  than  we  can  raise  them,  they  may  strengthen  Ca- 
nada and  Halifax  beyond  the  assailment  of  our  lax  and  divided 
powers.  Perhaps,  however,  the  patriotic  efforts  from  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  by  recalling  the  British  force  to  its  upper  posts,  may 
yet  eive  time  to  Dearborne  to  strike  a  blow  below.  Effectual 
possession  of  the  river  from  Montreal  to  the  Chaudierc,  which  is 
practicable,  would  give  us  the  upper  country  at  our  leisure,  and 
close  forever  the  scenes  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

But  these  things  are  for  others  to  plan  and  achieve.    The  only 
succour  from  the  old,  must  lie  in  their  prayers.    These  1  offer  up  . 
with  sincere  devotion  ;  and  in  my  concern  for  the  great  public,  I 
do  not  overlook  my  friends,  but  supplicate  for  them,  as  I  do  (ot 
yourself,  a  long  course  of  freedom,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Tr:  JEvmisoH. 


LBTTSE  OVl. 

TO  MB.  MBUSB. 

MoBtkMUo,  Jumuy  13,  mi, 

Deab  Sir, 

I  received  duljr  yoiir'fafor  of  December  the  15th,  and  witli  it 
the  copies  of  your  map  and  tnwels,  for  which  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  thanks.  The  book  I  have  read  with  exU-eme  satisfaction  and 
information.  As  to  the  western  States,  particularly,  it  has  greatly 
edified  mc;  for  of  the  actual  condition  of  tliat  inlorcstini;  portion 
of  our  country,  1  had  not  an  adequate  idea.  1  ieel  myself  now 
as  familiar  witli  it  as  with  the  condition  of  the  maritime  States.  I 
had  no  conception  that  manufactures  had  made  such  progress  there, 
and  particulariy  of  the  number  of  carding  and  spinning  machines 
dispersed  through  the  whole  country.  We  are  but  beginning  here 
to  have  them  in  our  private  families.  Small  spinning  jennies  of 
from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  spindles,  will  soon,  however,  make 
their  way  into  the  humblest  cottages,  as  well  as  the  richest  houses; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  coarse  and  middling 
clothing  for  our  families,  will  for  ever  hereafter  continue  to  be 
made  within  ourselves.  I  have  hitherto  myself  depended  endrely 
on  foreign  manufactures:  but  I  have  now  tiaiif-S^v^  spiodfes 
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agoing,  a  hand  €iaiifi|||||taGiiiiie»  and  looms  wilktbe  flying  dmtd^! 
for  the  supply  of--m  pW  fanns,  vibkh  wH  never  be  relmqnished^ 
in  my  time.   T|pip^|iniance  of  the  war  wOl  fix  the  habit  gener^ 
nSfyf  and  out  of  flie  evils  of  impresflnaent  and  of  the  orders  of. 
couneily  a  great  blessing  for  us  vnll  grow*    I  have  not  formerlyr 
been  an  advocaia  lor  great  manulactories.   I  doubted  whether 
our  labor,  empbyed  in  agricultural  and  aided  by  the  qpoolaneous 
eoflfgies  of  th^  earth,  would  not  procure  us  more  than  we  could 
maki  ourselves  of  other  neceanries.   But  other  cooaderaoona  7 
enterii^  into  the  question,  have  settled  my  doubts*        vid^^^^. . 

The  candor  with  which  you  have  viewed  the  manners  and  con^ 
ditbn  of  our  citizens,  b  so  unlike  the  nuxow  prejudices  of  the 
French  and  Englbh  travellers  preceding  you,  who,  oonsidering 
each  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  own  people  as  die  only  or- 
thodox, have  viewed  eveiy  thing  di&ring  from  that  test  as  boor*  / 
ish  and  barbarous,  that  your  work  will  be  read  here  es||ni8nrely) 
and  operate  great  good. 

Amidst  this  mass  of  approbation  which  is  given  to  every  other 
part  of  the  work,  there  is  a  single  sentiment  which  I  cannot  help  wish- 
mg  to  bring  to  what  I  think  the  correct  one  ;  and,  on  a  point  so  inte- 
resting, I  value  your  opinion  too  highly  not  to  ambition  its  concur- 
rence with  my  own.  Stating  in  volume  one,  page  sixty-three, 
the  principle  of  difference  between  the  two  great  political  parties 
here,  you  conclude  it  to  be,  '  whether  the  controlling  power  shall 
be  vested  in  this  or  that  set  of  men.'  That  each  party  endeavors 
to  get  into  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  to  exclude 
the  other  from  power,  is  true,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  motive  of 
action  :  but  this  is  only  secondary ;  tlie  primary  motive  being  a 
real  ami  radical  difference  of  political  principle.  I  sincerely  wish 
our  differences  were  but  personally  who  should  govern,  and  that 
the  principles  of  our  constitution  were  those  of  both  parties.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  question  of  preference  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  which  has  so  long  divided  mankind 
elsewhere,  threatens  a  permanent  division  here. 

Among  that  section  of  our  citizens  called  federalists,  there  are 
three  shades  of  opinion.  Distinguishing  between  the  leaders  and 
people  who  compose  it,  tlie  leaders  consider  the  English  constitu- 
tion as  a  model  of  perfection,  some,  with  a  correction  of  its  vices, 
others,  with  all  its  corruptions  and  abuses.  This  last  was  Alcxan-  ' 
der  Hamilton's  opinion,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  often 
heard  him  declare,  and  that  a  correction  of  what  are  called  its 
vices,  would  render  the  English  an  impracticable  government. 
This  government  they  wished  to  have  established  here,  and  only 
accepted  and  held  fa%  at  Junt^  to  the  present  constitution,  as  a 
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stepping  stone  to  the  final  establisbmeot  of  dieir  favorite  model, 
^his  party  has  tberelbre  always  cku^  to  Enghuid,  as  their  prgto- 

'  ^pe,  and  great  auxiliary  k  promoting  and  effecting  this  change. 
A  weighty  minority,  however,  of  tliese  leaders^  considering  the 
voluntary  conversion  of  our  government  iiuo  a  monarchy  as  too 
distant,  if  not  desperate,  wish  to  break  off  from  our  Union  its  eas- 
tern fragment,  as  being,  in  iruih,  tlie  hot  bed  of  American  monarch- 
ism,  u  itii  a  view  to  a  commencement  of  tlieir  favorite  government, 
from  whence  the  other  States  may  gangrene  by  degrees,  and  the 
whole  be  thus  brought  finally  to  the  desired  point.  For  Massa- 
chusetts, the  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise,  is  the  last  State  in 
the  Union  to  mean  a  final  separation,  as  being  of  nil  the  most  de- 
pendant on  the  odiers.  Not  raising  bread  for  the  sustenance  of 
her  own  inhabitants,  not  having  a  stick  of  timber  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  her  principal  occupation,  nor  an  article  to  export 
in  them,  where  would  she  be,  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the 

^  >4iitfaer  States,  and  thrown  into  dependence  on  England,  her  direct 

,  V«nd  natural,  but  now  insidbus,  n?al  ?  At  the  bead  of  this  mino- 
« lorr  is  what  is  called  the  Essex  Jumo  of  Massachusetts.  But 

■j^.  ihe  lUJOUTr  of  these  leaden  do  not  aim  atseparation.  In  this, 
tber  adhere  to  the  known  principle  of  General  Hamilton,  never, 
imder  any  views,  to  break  the  Union.  Anglomany,  monarchy, 
•  and  separatKHi,  dien,  are  the  principles  of  the  Essex  federalists ; 
AngkNoany  and  monarchy,  those  of  the  Hamikontans,  and  An- 
domany  alone,  that  of  the  jiortion  amoog  the  people  who  call 
ttemselves  federalists*  These  last  arc  as  good  republicans  as  the 
brethren  whom  they  oppose,  and  difibr  from  them  only  in  the  devo- 
tion to  England  and  hatred  of  France,  which  they  have  imbiijed  from 
their  leaders.  The  moment  that  tliese  leaders  should  avowedly 
propose  a  separation  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment  of  regal 
government,  dieir  popular  adherents  would  quit  them  to  a  man, 
and  join  the  republican  standard  j  and  the  jiartisans  of  this  change, 
even  in  Massachusetts,  would  thus  find  themselves  an  army  of  ofii- 
cers  without  a  soldier. 

The  party  called  repiiblican  is  steadily  for  die  support  of  the 
present  constitution.  They  obtained,  at  its  commencement,  all 
the  amendments  to  it  tliey  desired.  These  reconciled  them  to  it 
perfecUy,  and  if  they  have  any  ulterior  view,  it  is  only,  perhaps,  to 
popularise  it  further,  by  shortening  the  Senatorial  term,  and  devi- 
smg  a  process  ibr  the  responsibittty  of  judges,  more  practicable 
4  than  that  of  impeachment  They  esteem  the  people  of  Engknd 
and  Firanoe  eqaa%,  and  equally  detest  tbe  governing  powm  of 
ho*.    .  ,  t 

This  I  venly  believe,  after  an  intimacy     forty  years  wiifa  the 
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public  councils  and  characters,  is  a  true  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  arc  at  present  divided,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
ambition  for  power.  An  honest  man  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  power  over  his  fellow  citizens.  And  considering  as 
the  only  offices  of  power  those  conferred  by  the  people  directly, 
that  is  to  say,  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  Slate  governments,  the  common  refusal  of  diese,  and 
multiplied  resignations,  are  proofs  sufficient  that  power  is  not  al- 
luring to  pure  minds,  and  is  not,  with  them,  the  primary  principle 
of  contest.  This  is  my  belief  of  it ;  it  is  that  on  which  I  have 
acted ;  and  had  it  been  a  mere  contest  who  should  be  permitted 
to  administer  the  government  according  to  its  genuine  republican 
principles,  there  has  never  been  a  moment  of  my  life,  in  which  J 
should  have  relinquished  for  it  the  enjoyments  of  my  family,  my 
farm,  my  friends  a^d  books. 

You  expected  to  discover  the  difference  of  our  party  principles 
in  General  Washington's  valedictory,  and  my  inaugural  address. 
Not  at  all.  General  Washington  did  not  harbor  one  priilciple  of 
federalism.  He  was  neither  an  Angloman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a 
separatist.  He  sincerely  wished  the  people  to  have  as  much  self- 
government  as  they  were  competent  to  exercise  themselves.  The 
only  point  in  which  he  and  1  ever  differed  in  opinion,  was,  that  1 
had  more  confidence  than  he  hnd  in  the  natural  integrity  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  people,  and  in  the  safety  and  extent  to  which  they 
might  trust  themselves  with  a  control  over  their  government.  He 
has  asseverated  to  me  a  thousand  times  his  determination  that  the 
existing  government  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  in  support  of 
it  he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  He  did  this  the 
more  repeatedly,  because  he  knew  General  Hamilton's  political 
bias,  and  my  apprehensions  from  it.  It  is  a  mere  calumny,  tliere- 
fore,  in  the  monarchists,  to  associate  General  Wajshingion  with  their 
principles.  But  diat  may  have  happened  in  this  case  which  has 
been  often  seen  in  ordinary  cases,  that,  by  often  repeating  an  un- 
truth, men  come  to  believe  it  themselves.  It  is  a  mere  artifice  in 
this  party,  to  bolster  themselves  up  on  the  revered  name  of  that 
first  of  our  worthies,  if  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than 
was  necessar}',  it  proves  the  estimation  in  which  1  hold  your  ulti- 
mate opinions,  and  my  desire  of  placing  the  subject  trdy  before 
them.  In  so  doing,  I  am  certain  I  risk  no  use  of  tlie  communica- 
tion which  may  draw  me  into  contention  before  tlie  public.  Tran- 
quillity is  the  summum  bonum  of  a  Septagenaire. 

To  return  to  the  merits  of  your  work  ;  I  consider  it  as  so  Tively 
a  picture  of  the  real  state  of  our  country,  that  if  I  can  possibly 
obtain  opportunities  of  conveyance,  I  propose  to  send  a  copy  to  a 
VOL.  IV.  24 
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(fiend  in  France,  and  another  to  one  in  Italy,  who,  I  know,  will 
translate  and  circulate  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  former  travellers.  But  whatever  effect  my  profession  of  politi- 
cal faith  may  have  on  your  general  opinion,  a  part  of  my  object 
will  be  obtained,  if  it  satisfies  you  as  to  the  principles  of  my  own 
action,  and  of  tlie  high  ruspcct  and  consideration  witii  wiiich  i 
tender  you  my  salutations. 

Th:  JjCkFEftSON. 


LBTTEB  CVII. 
TO  MADAME  LA  BABOKHE  OB  STABL-HOUWElll. 

0lkltod  Bttlw  «f  AoMriea,  May  94,  ISia 

I  received  with  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Madam  aod  fnend, 
your  letter  of  November  the  lOcby  moa  Stockholm,  and  am  an- 
cerely  gratified  by  the  occasion  it  gives  me  of  expressing  to  you 
the  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  esteem  which  I  entertain  for 
you.  It  recalls  to  my  remembrance  a  happy  portion  of  my  life, 
passed  in  your  native  city ;  then  the  seat  of  the  most  amiable  and 
polished  society  of  the  world,  and  of  which  yourself  and  your 
venerable  father  were  such  distinguished  members.  But  of  what 
scenes  has  it  since  been  die  theaU'e,  and  with  what  havoc  has  it 
overspread  the  earth !  Robespiere  met  die  fate,  and  his  memor}' 
the  execration,  he  so  jusdy  merited.  The  rich  wer(>  his  victims, 
and  perished  by  thousands.  It  is  by  millions  dial  l^uonaparie  de- 
stroys the  poor,  and  he  is  eulogised  and  deified  by  the  sycophants 
even  of  science.^  Tliese  merit  more  than  the  mere  oblivion  to 
which  they  will  be  •consigned  5  and  the  day  will  come  when  a  jusi 
posterity  will  dve  to  mk  hero  the  on^  pre-eminence  he  has 
earned,  that  01  having  been  the  greatest  of  the  destroyers  of  the 
human  race.  What  jrear  of  his  miiitBry  life  has  not  consigned  a 
milfion  of  human  ben^  to  deadi,  to  poverty  and  wretchedness! 
What  field  in  Europe  may  not  raise  a  momunent  of  nnirders, 
the  burnings,  the  desolatioos,  the  famines  and  miseries  it  has  wit* 
nessed  from  him !  And  all  this  to  acquire  a  reputation,  iriiich  Cap- 
touche  attained  with  less  injuiy  to  mankind,  of  bebg  fisarite  of 
-God  or  man. 

To  complete  and  universalise  the  desolation  of  the  globe,  it  has 
been  the  will  of  Providence  to  raise  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  tyrant 
as  unpriacsipied  and  as  overwhehning,  for  .the  ocean.   Not  in  the 
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poor  maniac  Gcorgo,  tut  in  his  government  arid  nation.  Buona- 
parte will  die,  and  his  tyrannies  with  him.    I5ut  a  nation  never 
dies.    The  English  2;ovL'rnment  and  its  piratical  principles  and 
practices,  have  no  ('ix(h1  term  of  duration.    Europe  feels,  and  is 
writhing  under  the  scorpion  whips  of  Buonaparte.    We  are  assail- 
ed hy  those  of  England.    The  one  continent  thus  placed  under 
the  gripe  of  England,  and  the  other  of  Buonaparte,  each  has  to  . 
grapple  with  the  enemy  immtnliately  pressing  on  itself.    We  must 
extinguish  the  fire  kindled  in  our  own  house,  and  leave  to  our 
friends  heyond  the  water  tliat  which  is  consuming  theirs.    It  was 
not  till  England  had  taken  one  thousand  of  our  ships,  antl  impress- 
ed into  her  service  more  than  six  thousand  of  our  citizens  ;  till  she  . 
had  declared,  by  the  proclamation  of  her  Prince  Regent,  that  she 
would  not  repeal  her  aggressive  orders  as  to  1/5,  until  Buonaparte 
should  have  repe.iled  his  as  to  all  nations  ;  till  her  minister,  in 
formal  conference  with  ours,  declared,  that  no  proposition  for  pro-  , 
tecting  our  seamen  irom  being  impressed,  under  color  of  taking 
their  own,  was  practicable  or  admissible  ;  that,  the  door  to  justice 
and  to  all  amicable  arrangement  being  closed,  and  negotiation  be- 
come both  desperate  and  dishonorable,  we  concluded  that  the 
war  she  had  been  for  years  waging  against  us,  might  as  well  be-  * 
come  a  war  on  both  aides.  She  takes  fewer  vesseb  from  us  since 
the  declarauon  of  war  than  before,  because  they  venture  more^  * 
cautiously ;  and  we  now  make  full  reprisals  where  before  we  made  ; 
none.   England  is,  m  principle,  the  enemy  of  dl  nuiitime  nationfl^ 
as  Bubnaparte  is  of  the  contmental;  and  I  place  hi  the  same  Ime^ 
of  insult  i^die  human  understanding,  the  pretenskm  of  completing 
the  oceamfc»  establish  conthienta]  rights,  as  that  of  conquering  the* 
^ondnent^Vrestore  maritime  rights.   No^  my  dear  Madam  $  the  ^ ' 
idibject  of  Bnglttid  istbe  pcrmanrnt  domimtm  of  th$  ooeon,  and  the  . 
monojjoly  of  the  trade  0^  the  woM,  To  8ecure.thi8,  she  must  keep  ^ 
a  larger  fleet  than  her  own  resources  will  mamtain.  The  resources 
of  odier  nations,  then,  must  be  impressed  to  supply  the  deficiency  ^ 
of  her  own.   This  n  sufficiendy  oeveloped  and  evidenced  by  her  ? 
successhre  strides  lowaids  the  usurpation  of  the  Iba^  Mark  diem,  ^ 
from  her  first  war  after  Wilfiam  Pitt  the  little,  came  into  her  ad- 
ministration.  She- first  forbade  to  neutrals  all  trade  with  her  ene> 
mies  in  time  of  war,  which  they  had  not  in  dme  of  peace.  Thb 
deprived  them  of  diehr  trade  from  port  to  port  of  the  same'iiation.^ 
Then  she  forbade  them  tcr  trade  from  the  port  of  one  nadon  to  - 
that  of  anv  oinnrat  war  widi  her,  ahhough  a  right  iuUy  exercised 
in  time  of  pa^iSi   Next,  instead.of  taking  vesaeb  only  en/m7?«'  a 
bk)okaded  port,  she  took' diem  over  the  whole  ocean,  if  destined 
that  port,  akhougb  i^mant  of  die  bkickade,  and  widiout  inteft-^ 

»  •    •  • 
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lion  to  violate  it.  Then  she  took  thera  reluming  from  that  port, 
as  if  infected  by  previous  infraction  of  blockade.  Then  came  her 
paper  blockades,  by  which  she  might  shut  up  the  whole  world 
without  sending  a  ship  to  sea,  except  to  take  all  those  sailing  oq 
it^  as  tbey  roust,  of  course,  be  bound  to  aonie  port.  And  these 
ime  foDowed  by  her  oidm  ofcouncUy  Ibfbidding  every  natknio 
CO  to  the  port  m  any  odier,  indiom  ooming  fint  to  soioe  port  of 
Great  Bntain,  there  paying  a  tribute  to  her,  regulated  oy  the 
cargo,  and  taking  irom  her  a  Iksense  to  proceed  to  die  port  of 
.  destination;'  wfaidi  operatkm  the  vessel  was  to  repeat  with  the  re- 
turn cargo  on  its  way  home.  According  to  these  orders,  we  could 
not  send  a  vessel  from  St  Mary's  to  St.  Augusdne,  distant  six 
houra^  safl,  on*  our  own  coast,  without  crossing  the  Adandc  fiiar' 
liinei^  tvnce  vridi  die  outward  cargo,  and  twice  widi  the  inward* 
She  found  thn  too  dsring  and  outrageous  ibr  a  sin^  step^  re- 
«  tracted  as  to  certain  articles,  of  commerce,  but  left  it  in  ibice  as  to 
others  which  constitute  important  branches  of  our  exports.  And 
jfinaUy,  that  her  views  may  no  longer  rest  on  inference,  in  a  recent 
debate,  her  minister  decfaured  in  open  parliament,  that  the  object 
of  the  present  war  is  a  flionopoly  of  eoimnem 

In  some  of  diese  atrocities,  rrance  kept  pace  with  her  fully  in 
speculative  wrong,  which  her  impotence  only  shortened  in  practical 
executkm.  This  was  called  retaliatwn  by  both ;  each  chargmg 
die  other  with  the  initiation  of  the  outrag:e.  As  if  two  combat* 
ants  might  retaliate  on  an  innocent  bystander,  the  blows  they  re* 
ceived  from  each  other.  To  make  war  on  both  would  have  been 
ridiculous.  In  order,  therefore,  to  single  out  an  eneniy,  we  ofier^ 
to  both,  that  if  eitbc^  would  revoke  its  hostile  decrees,  and  the 
other  should  refuse,  we  would  interdict  all  intercouse  whatever 
with  that  other;  which  would  be  war  of  course,  as  being  an  avowed  , 
departure  from  neutrality.  France  accepted  the  offer,  and  re- 
voked her  decrees  as  to  us.  England  not  only  rofnsed,  but  de- 
clared by  a  solemn  proclamation  of  her  Prince  Kegent,  that  she 
would  not  revoke  bor  orders  even  as  to  its,  uiuil  those  of  France 
should  be  annulled  as  to  the  whole  world.  We  thereon  declared 
war,  nnd  with  abundant  additional  cniise. 

In  the  nionn  time,  an  examination  before  parlinment  of  the  ru- 
inous effects  of  diese  orders  on  lier  own  nianuraciurers,  exposing 
them  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world,  their  Prince  issued  a  pali- 
nodial  proclamation,  suspduUnf^  the  orders  on  certain  conditions, 
but  claiming  to  renew  them  nt  pleasure,  as  a  matter  of  right. 
F.ven  this  nii2;ht  have  prevented  the  war,  if  done  and  known  here 
before  its  declaration.  But  the  sword  being  once  drawn,  the  ex- 
pense of  arming  incurred,  and  hostilities  in  full  course,  it  would 
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have  been  unwise  tp.  discontnrae  dieiii,  until  effectual  ptoviaioti 
ahodd  be  agreed1i>;i|j  England,  for  protecting  our  citizens  on  the 
high  seas  mm  impiMbient  by  her  naval  commanders,  through 
error,  vohmtaijr  or  in^untary ;  the  fact  being  notorious,  that  th^ 
officers,  entenog  our  ships  at  sea  under  pretest  of  searching  for 
their  seamen,  (which  my  have  no  id  dd  by  the  law  or  usage 
of  natioDs,  wmch  they  neither  do,  nor  ever  did,  as  to  any  other 
nation  but  oun,  and  widch  no  nation  ever  before  pretended  to  do 
in  any  case,)  entering  our  ships,  I  say,  under  pretext  of  searching- 
fbr  and  taking  out  their  seamen,  Ihey  took  ours,  native  as  well  aa^ 
naturalised,  knowing  them  to  be  ours,  merely  because  they  wanted  ^ 
diem;  insomuch,  that  no  American  could  safely  crass  toe  otean, 
or  venture  to  pass  by  sea  from  one  to  another  of  our  own  ports. 
It  is  not  long  since  they  impressed  nt  sea  two  nephews  of  General 
Washington,  returiiiiiL;  from  Euro})e,  and  put  them,  as  com- 
mon seamen,  under  the  ordinary  discipline  of  tlieir  ships  of  war. 
There  are  certainly  other  wrongs  to  be  settled  between  England 
and  us;  but  of  a  minor  character,  and  such  as  a  proper  spirit  of 
conciliation  on  botli  sides  would  not  permit  to  continue  them  at  ^ 
war.  The  sword,  however,  can  never  again  be  sheatlied,  until 
the  personal  safety  of  an  American  on  tlie  ocean,  among  the  most 
important  and  most  vital  of  the  rights  we  possess,  is  completely 
provided  for. 

As  soon  as  we  heard  of  her  partial  repeal  of  her  orders  of 
oouncil,  we  oftred  instandy  to  su^iend  hostilides  by  an  armisdee, 
if  she  would  suspend  her  impressments,  and  meet  us  in  arrange 
liMnts  for  securii^  our  eidaens  against  them.  She  refused  to  do 
it,  because  impracticable  by  any  arrangement,  as  she  pretends; 
but,  in  truth,  because  a  body  of  six^  to  eighty  thousand  of  dbe 
fioMt  seamen  in  the  work),  which  we  possess,  is  too  great  a  re- 
source (or  manning  her  exaggerated  navy,  to  be  relinqiii^ed,  as 
k>ng  as  she  can  keep  it  open.  Peace  is  m  her  hand,  whenever 
she  will  renounce  the  practice  of  aggression  on  the  persons  of  our 
eidaens.  If  shet^ks  it  worth  eternal  war,  eternal  war  we  must 
have.  She  alleges  that  die  sameness  of  language,  of  manners, 
of  appearance,  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish  as  from  her 
subjects.  But  because  we  speak  English,  and  look  like  them,  are 
we  to  be  ptmished?  Are  free  and  iodepeodent  men  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  bondage? 

England  has  misrepresented  to  all  Europe  tliis  ground  of  the 
war.  She  has  railed  it  a  new  pretension,  set  up  since  the  repeal 
of  her  orders  of  council.  Slie  knows  there  has  uvvov  Ijoeii  a 
moment  of  suspension  of  our  reclamations  against  it,  tVoin  (  ieiicral 
VVasbingtOD's  time  inclusive,  to  the  present  day :  and  that  it  is 
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distincdy  stated  in  our  dtdaratkm  of  war,  as  one  of  its  ptineipal 
causes.  She  bas  pretended  we  have  entered  into  the  war  to  es- 
tabfish  the  principle  of  *  free  bottoms,  free  goods,'  or  to  prateet  her 

seamen  against  her  own  right  o?er  them.  We  contend  (or  neither 
of  diese.  She  pretends  we  arc  partial  to  France;  that  we  have 
observed  a  fraudulent  and  unfaithful  neutrality  between  her  and 
her  eneioy.  She  knows  this  to  be  false,  and  that  if  there  has 
been  any  inequality  in  our  proceedings  towards  the  belligerents,  it 
has  been  in  her  favor.  Fier  ministers  are  in  possession  of  full 
proofs  of  this.  Our  accepting  at  once,  and  sincerely,  the  medi- 
ation of  the  virtuous  Alexander,  ilioir  greatest  friend,  and  the 
most  ags^ravated  enemy  of  Bnoiiaparte,  sufficiently  proves  whether 
we  have  partialities  on  the  side  of  licr  enemy.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
this  incdiaiion  may  produce  a  just  peace.  It  will  prove  that  the 
immortal  character,  which  has  first  slopped  by  war  the  career  of 
the  destroyer  of  mankind,  is  tlie  friend  of  peace,  of  justice,  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  jiatron  of  unoffending  and  injured  na- 
tions. He  is  too  honest  and  imj)artial  to  counienance  propositions 
of  peace  derogatory  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Shall  I  apologise  to  you,  my  dear  Madam,  for  this  long  political 
letter?  But  yours  justifies  the  subject,  and  my  feelings  roust  plead 
for  the  unreserved  eitpresaion  of  them;  and  they  have  been  the 
less  reserved,  as  being  from  a  private  cidsen,  retired  from  all 
connection  with  the  government  of  hb  coontiy,  and  whose  ideas, 
expressed  whhout  communication  with  any  one,  are  neither  known, 
nor  imputable  to  them. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  now  so  great,  and  the  possibilities 
of  interception  by  sea  and  land  such,  that  I  shall  subscribe  no 
name  to  this  letter.  You  will  know  from  whom  it  comes,  by  its 
reference  to  the  date  of  time  and  place  of  yours,  as  well  as  by 
its  silbject  m  answer  to  that.  This  omission  must  not  lessen  in 
your  view  the  assurances  of  my  great  esteem,  of  my  sincere  sym- 
pathies for  the  share  which  you  bear  in  the  afflictions  of  your 
country,  and  the  deprivations  to  whioh  a  lawless  will  has  subjected 
you.  In  return,  you  enjoy  the  dignified  satisfaction  of  havint!;  met 
thcni,  rather  than  be  yoked  with  the  abject,  to  his  car;  and  that, 
in  witlid rawing  from  oppression,  you  have  followed  the  viiiuous 
example  of  a  father,  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  your 
country  and  to  mankind.  With  my  prayers  that  you  may  be  re- 
stored to  it,  tliat  you  may  see  it  re-established  in  that  temperate 
portion  of  liberty  which  does  not  infer  either  anarchy  or  licentious- 
ness, in  that  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  government,  in  that,  in  short,  wliich  the  consti- 
tution of  1789  would  have  insmcU  it,  if  wisdom  could  have 
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stayed  at  that  point  tlm  fervid  but  imprudent  zeal  of  men,  who  did 
not  know  the  character  of  \he\r  own  countrymen,  and  that  you 
may  long  live  in  health  and  happiness  under  it,  and  leave  to  the 
world  a  well  educated  and  virtuous  representative  and  descend- 
ant of  your  honored  father,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  iha  sincere 
and  reapecdul  friend  who  writes  tbb  letter. 


LBTTBK  CVIII. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Monticello,  May  27, 1613. 

Another  of  our  friends  of  seventy-six  is  gone,  my  dear  Sir^ 
another  of  the  co-signers  of  the  Independence  of  our  countcy. 
And  a  better  mas  tbaa  Rush  could  not  have  left  us,  more  bene- 
volent, more  learned,  of  finer  genius,  or  more  honest.  We  too 
must  go ;  and  that  ere  long.  I  believe  we  are  under  half  a  dozen 
at  present;  I  mean  tlie  signers  of  the  Declaration.  Yourself, 
Gerry,  Carroll  and  myself,  are  all  1  know  to  be  living.  I  am  the 
only  one  soudi  of  the  Potomac.  Is  Robert  Treat  Payne,  or 
Floyd  living?  It  is  long  s'mce  I  heard  of  tliena,  and  yet  1  do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  their  deaths. 

Moreton's  deduction  of  the  origin  of  our  Indians  from  the  fugi- 
tive Trojans,  staled  in  your  letter  of  January  the  26th,  and  his 
manner  of  accounting  for  the  sprinkling  of  their  Latin  with  Greek, 
is  really  amusing.  Adair  makes  them  talk  Hebrew,  lieinold 
Foster  derives  them  from  the  soldiers  sent  by  Kouli  Khan  to  con- 
quer Japan.  Brerewood,  from  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  our  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  &c.  which,  he  says,  'must  of  necessity  fetch  their 
be|ioniug  from  Noah's  ark,  which  rested,  after  the  deluge,  in 
Ana,  seeiii^  diey  couhl  not  proceed  by  the  course  of  nature,  as 
^  imperwct  sort  of  living  creatures-  d0|  from  putrefaction*' 
Benaid  Romaos  is  of  opinion  that  God  created  ao  origbal  man 
and  woman  in  this  part  of  the  globe*  Doctor  Baitoii  i&aks  they 
are  not  specifically  diflereot  from  the  Persians;  but,  taking  after- 
wards a  broader  range,  he  thinks,  'that  in  all  die  vast  countries  of 
America,  there  is  but  one  language,  nay,  that  it  nuiy  be  proven, 
or  rendered  highly  probable,  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth 
bear  some  affinity  together.'  This  reduces  it  to  a  question  of  de* 
finition,  io  which  every  one  is  firee  to  use  his  own  :  to  wii,  what 
•constitutes  identity,  or  difference  in  tpro  things,  in  the  common 
accepcatia»4>f  mrnmrn}  AU  languages  may  be  called  .the  same, 
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ts  being  all  made  up  of  die  aame  primitive  sounds  ezpreaiad  hf 
the  letters  of  the  difierent  alphabets.  But,  in  this  sense,  all  thinga 
on  earth  are  die  same,  as  consisting  of  matter.  This  ^ves  up 
the  useful  distribution  into  genera  and  species,  which  we  form,  ' 
arbitrarily  indeed,  for  the  reUef  of  our  imperfect  memories.  To 
aid  the  question,  from  whence  our  Indian  tribes  descended,  some 
have  gone  into  their  religion,  their  morals,  their  manners,  customs^ 
habits,  and  physical  forms.  By  such  helps  it  may  be  learned^ 
proved,  that  our  trees  and  plants  of  every  kind  are  descended 
uom  those  of  Europe;  because,  like  them,  they  have  no  locomo- 
tion, they  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth,  they  clothe  tliemselvee 
with  leaves  in  spring,-  of  which  they  divest  themselves  in  autumn 
for  the  sleep  of  winter,  &c.  Our  animals  too  must  be  descended 
from'  those  of  Europe,  because  our  wolves  eat  lambs,  oilr  deer  ava 
gregarious,  our  ants  hoard,  be  But  when,  -for  convenience,  we 
distribute  languages,  according  %to  common  understandin|^  info 
classes  origiually  diiFerenr,  as  we  choose  to  consider  them,  as  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  tiic  Gothic;  and  these  again  into 
genera,  or  families,  as  the  Icelandic,  German,  Swedish,  Danish, 
English ;  and  these  last  into  species,  or  dialects,  as  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  we  then  ascribe  other  meairings  to  the  terms '  same' 
and  '  different.'  In  some  one  of  these  senses.  Barton,  and  Adair, 
and  Foster,  and  Brerewood,  and  Moreton,  may  be  right,  every 
one  according  to  his  own  doBnition  of  what  constitutes  '  identiQr.' 
Romans,  indeed,  takes  a  higher  stand,  and  supposes  a  sepaiaie 
creation.  On  the  same  onscriptural  ground,  he  had  but  to  mount 
one  step  higher,  to  suppose  no  creation  at  all,  but  that  all  things 
have  existed  w^idiout  beginning  in  time,  as  they  now  exist,  and 
may  forever  exist,  producing  and  reproducing  in  a  circle,  witlK)ut 
end.  Tiiis  would  very  summarily  dispose  of  Mr.  IMoreton's  learn- 
ing, and  shew  ihat  ilie  question  of  Indian  origin,  like  many  others, 
pushed  to  a  certain  heii;lu,  must  receive  the  same  answer,  'Ii^noro.' 

Yon  ask  if  ilie  usage  of  huntinu;  in  circles  has  ever  been  known 
among;  any  ofourtrihesof  Indians?  li  has  been  practised  by  them  all; 
and  is  to  this  day,  by  those  siiil  remote  from  the  settlements  of  the 
whites.  But  their  numbers  not  enabling  them,  like  Genghis  Kahn's 
seven  hundred  thousand,  to  form  themselves  into  circles  of  one 
hundred  miles  diameter,  they  make  their  circle  by  firing  the  leaves 
fallen  on  the  sjronnd,  which  gradually  forcing  the  animals  to  a 
centre,  they  tliere  slaughter  them  with  arrows,  darts,  and  other 
missiles.  This  is  called  fire  hunting,  and  has  been  piaciis- 
ed  in  this  State  within  my  lime,  by  the  white  inhabitants.  Tliis 
is  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  vast  * 
prairies  141  the  we^rn  country,  where  the  grass  having  been  of 
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ejrtraordinary  luxuriance,  has  made  a  conflagration  sufficient  to 
kill  even  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  timber.    '  '    *  • 

1  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  successes  of  our  little  oavy; 
which  must  be  more  gratifying  to  you  dmn  to  nidst  itteii,  ats  iMn^ 
ing  been  itib  eariv  and  ooosiaot  adivocate  of  wooden  wails.  If  I 
have  difi^red  with  you  on  thb  ground,  it  was  not  on  the  principle, 
but  the  time ;  supposing  that  we  cannot  bufld  or  nuontain  a  navy, 
wUch  wiU  not  immediately  fall  into  the  same  gulph  which  Ina 
swdowed  not  onljr'the  mmor  navies,  but  even  those  of  the  great 
second  rate  powers' of  the  sea.  Whenever  these  can  be  resusci- 
IMed,  and  brought  so  near  to  a  balance  with  England  that  we  can 
turn  die  scale,  then  is  my  epoch  for  aiming  at  a  navy.  In  the 
mean  time,  one  competent  to  keep  the  Barbery  States  in  order, 
iff  necessary ;  diese  being  the  only  smaller  powers  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  us.  But  1  respect  too  much  the  weighty  opinions  of 
odimto  be  unyielding  on  tWs  point,  and  acquiesce  with  the 
prayer  *  qitod  fpJix  fatuttumqm  mi ;^  adding  ever  a  sincere  one  for 
your  health  and  happiness. 

Th:  Jeffebson. 


LETTER  UIX. 


TO  JOUN^ADAMS. 


MoBlioalto,  JQM  15^  2813: 

Dbab  Sib, 

I  wiote  you  a  letter  on  die  27di  of  Bfay,  which  probably  would 
leach  yoo  about  the  3fd  instant, and  on  the  9th  Ireceived  yours  of 
the  29tfa  of  May.  Of  Lindsay's  Memoirs  I  had  never  before  heard, 
and  scarcely  indeed  of  himself.  It  could  not,  dierefore,  but  be  un- 
expeoiedfttattwo  letters  of  mine  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
fab  life.  The  name  of  his  editor  was  new  to  me,  and  certainly 
prasenls  its^  for  the  first  time  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Religioni  I  suppose,  is  die  scope  of  his  book;  and  that  a  writer 
on  that  subject  should  usher  himself  to  the  world  in  the  very  act 
of  the  grossest  abuse  of  confidence,  by  publishing  private  letttTs 
which  passed  between  two  friends,  with  no  views  to  their  ever  be- 
ing made  public,  is  an  instance  of  inconsistency  as  well  as  of  infi- 
delity, of  which  I  would  rather  be  the  victim  than  the  author. 

By  your  kind  quotation  of  the  dales  of  my  two  letters,  I  have 
been  cna  bled  to  turn  to  them.  Thev  had  completely  vanished 
from  my  memoiy.  The  last  is  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  by 
VOL.  ^v.  25 
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ili  publication  will  ffiiofy  the  priealbood  with  new  occasion  of  re- 
peating their  commhwtioos  agaioat  me.   Tbey  wish  it  to  be  be* 

iieved  that  he  can  have  no  religion  who  advocates  its  freedom. 
This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Priesdey  ;  and  I  honored  him  for  the 
example  of  liberality  he  set  to  his  order.  The  fii*sl  letter  is  po- 
litical. It  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  gloomy  transactions  of 
•  the  times,  the  doctrines  Uiey  witnessed,  and  the  sensibilities  tliey 
excited.  It  was  a  confidential  communication  of  rclleclions  on 
these  from  one  friend  to  another,  deposited  in  his  bosom,  and  never 
meant  to  trouble  the  public  mind.  Whether  the  character  of  the 
limes  is  justly  portrayed  or  not,  posterity  will  decide.  But  on 
one  feature  of  them,  they  can  never  decide,  the  sensations  excited 
•in  free  yet  firm  minds  by  the  terrorism  of  the  day.  None  can 
•conceive  who  did  not  witness  them,  and  they  were  felt  by  one 
par^  only.  This  letter  exhibits  their  side  of  the  medal.  The 
federalists,  no  doubt,  have  presented  the  other,  in  their  private 
ccweaputtdeoceg,  aa  well  as  open  «etioQ.  If  these  correspoDdeii- 
eea  should  ever  be  laid  open  to  the  public  eye,  they  will  probably 
be  feond  not  modda  of  comity  towards  their  adversaries.  The 
readers  of  my  letter  shoidd  be  cautioned  not  to  oonOoe  its  view 
to  this  country  alone.  England  and  its  alarmists  were  equally 
Vnder  consideration.  Still  less  must  they  consider  it  as  looking 
personally  towards  you.  Yon  happen,  indeed,  to  be  quoted,  be- 
cause you  happened  to  express  more  pithily  than  had  been  done 
by  themselves,  one  of  the  mottdb  ol'  the  party.  This  was  in  vour 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  yoifng  men  of  Philadelphia.  (See 
Selection  of  patriotic  addresses,  page  196.]  One  of  die  questions, 
you  know,  on  which  our  parties  took  diiierent  sides,  was  on  die 
improvability  of  the  human  mind,  in  science,  in  ethics,  in  sjovern- 
ment,  isic.  Those  who  advocated  reformation  of  institutions,  j>art 
passu  with  the  progress  of  science,  maintained  that  no  definite 
limits  could  be  assii^ned  to  that  }iroi:ress.  The  enemies  of  reform, 
on  the  other  iiand,  denied  improvement,  and  advocated  steady 
adherence  to  the  principles,  ])raciices  and  institutions  of  our  fa- 
thers, which  diey  represented  as  the  consummation  of  wisdom, 
and  acme  of  excellence,  beyond  which  the  human  mind  could 
never  advance.  Although  in  the  passage  of  your  answer  alluded  to, 
you  expressly  disclaim  the  wish  to  influence  the  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, jrou  predict  that  diai  will  produce  nodiine;  more  worthy  of 
tiaflBinmoB  to  posterity  than  the  principles,  institutions  and  sys- 
tems of  education  received  from  thmr  ancestors.  I  do  not  consi- 
der^ as  your  deliberate  opinioo.  You  poasesa  yourself  too 
nnnli  aoienoe,  not  to  see  how  much  is  stSl  ahead  of  you,  uner- 
F^^ined  md  vmsfHonL  Your  own  conaciouaoeBs  aniat  place 
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you  as  far  before  our  ancestors,  as  in  the  rear  of  our  pOBtudtfk 
1  consider  it  as  an  uxjn  ession  lent  to  the  prejudices  of  your  friends ; 
and  allliough  i  happened  to  cite  it  IVom  you,  the  whole  letter 
shews  1  had  tliem  only  in  view.  In  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  we  were 
far  from  considering  you  as  the  autlior  of  all  the  measures  we 
blamed.  They  were  placed  under  tlie  protection  of  your  namei 
but  we  were  satisfied  tliey  wanted  much  of  your  approbation. 
We  ascribed  tliem  to  their  real  authors,  the  Pickerings,  the  Wol- 
cotts,  the  Tracys,  the  Sedgwicks,  et  id  genus  omne,  willi  whom 
we  supposed  you  in  a  state  of  duresse.  1  well  remember  a  con- 
versation widi  you  in  the  morning  of  llie  day  on  which  you  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  a  substitute  for  Pickering,  in  which  you  ex- 
pressed a  just  impatience  under  *i]ie  legacy  of  Secretaries  which 
General  Wasliington  had  left  you,'  and  whom  you  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  as  under  public  protection.  IVlany  other  incidents 
shewed  how  differeody  you  would  have  acted  witli  less  impassion- 
ed advisers ;  and  sufiscqnent  events  have  proved  that  your  minds 
were  not  together.  You  would  do  me  great  injustice,  dierefore, 
by  taking  to  yon i  self  what  was  intended  for  men  who  were  then 
your  secret,  as  they  are  now  your  o[)en  enemies.  Should  you 
write  on  the  subject,  as  you  propose,  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  you 
place  yourself  fartlier  from  them  than  from  us. 

As  to  myself,  1  shall  take  no  part  in  any  discussions.  I  leave 
others  to  judge  of  what  I  have  done,  and  to  give  me  exactly  that 
place  which  they  shall  think  I  have  occupied.  Marshall  has  writ- 
ten libels  on  one  side ;  others,  I  suppose,  will  be  written  on  the 
other  side ;  and  the  world  will  sift  both,  and  separate  the  truth  as 
well  as  they  can.  I  should  see  with  nsluctance  the  passions  of 
that  day  rekindled  in  this,  while  so  many  of  the  actors  are  livings 
end  all  are  too  near  tlie  aoene  not  to  participate  in  syrapadiies  with 
4hem.  About  laets  you  and  1  cannot  differ;  because  truth  is  oar 
mutual  guide.  And  if  any  opinbns  you  ma^  express  shouid  be 
diftrem  from  amef  1  shall  receive  them  with  m  libefslilf  and 
indidgenee  which  I  ask  for  my  own,  and  still  eheridi  widi  wanmh 
the  aeniinients  of  afibcdonaie  respect  of  wlii^  I  can  widi  sn  mwsli 
truth  tender  yon  the  asBonmce. 

Th:  Jsmoasoir. 
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LETTER  ex. 

TO  JOHN  W.  BPFBi. 

'  Huntioelto,  Jom  94,  1813. 

.  Dbab  Sib, 

This  letter  wiU  be  ODpdiiics  only.  For  althotighldoiioforieii 
permh  myflcJf  to  think  oo  that  subject,  it  aomelimes  obtrudes  hseU^ 
and  sii^gg^  ideas  which  I  am  tempted  to  pursue.  Someof  these 
rdadog  to  the  business  of  finance,  1  will  haiard  to  you,  as  being 
at  the  head  of  that  conumttee,  but  intended  for  yourself  indiyidur 
ally,  or  such  as  you  trust,  but  certainly  not  for  a  mixed  oommttee. 

It  is  a  wise  nue,  and  should  be  fundamental  in  a  govenaoiaat 
disposed  to  cherish  its  credit,  and  M  the  same  dme  to  restrain  the 
use  of  it  withm  the  limhs  of  its  faculties,  ^never  to  borrow  a  doUar 
without  laying  a  tax  in  the  same  instant  for  paying  the  intmsl 
annual^,  and  the  principal  within  a  given  term  ;  and  to  consider 
that  tax  as  pledged  to  the  crediiors  on  the  public  faith.'  On  such 
a  pledge  as  this,  sacredly  observed,  a  government  may  always 
command,  on  a  rtoMmabU  vUemi^  all  the  lendable  money  of  their 
citizens,  while  the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  tax  is  a  salutary 
wamiog  to  them  and  their  constituents  against  oppressbosy  baokr 
ruptcy,  and  its  inevitable  consequence,  revolution.  But  the 
term  of  redemption  must  be  moderate,  and  at  any  rate,  within  the 
limits  of  their  rightful  powers.  But  what  limits,  it  will  be  asked, 
does  this  prescribe  to  their  powers?  What  is  to  hinder  them  from 
creating  a  perpetual  debtP  The  laws  of  nature,  I  answer.  The 
parth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead.  The  will  and  the 
power  of  man  expire  with  his  life,  by  nature's  law.  Some  socie- 
ties give  it  an  artificial  continuance,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry ;  some  refuse  it,  as  our  aboriginal  neighbors,  whom  we  call 
barbarians.  The  generations  of  men  may  be  considered  as  bodies 
or  corporations.  Each  generation  has  the  usufruct  of  the  eartli 
during  the  period  of  its  continuance.  Wlien  it  ceases  to  exist,  the 
usufruct  passes  on  to  the  succeeding  generation,  free  and  unin- 
cumbered, and  so  on,  successively,  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  ever.  We  may  consider  each  generation  as  a  distinct  nation, 
with  a  right,  by  the  will  of  its  majority,  to  bind  Uicmselves,  but 
none  to  bind  the  succeeding  generation,  more  than  die  inhabitants 
of  another  country.  Or  die  case  may  be  likened  to  tlie  ordinary 
o\w.  of  a  tenant  for  life,  who  may  liy}K>ihecate  die  land  for  his  debts, 
during  the  cominuam  c  of  liis  usufruct;  but  at  his  death,  die  rever- 
sioner (who  it>  also  for  hjjp  uuly)  receives  ii  cxoacralcd  iiroui  all 
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burihen.    Tlie  period  of  a  generation,  or  tlie  term  of  its  life,  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  mortality,  which,  varying  a  little  only 
in  different  climates,  offer  a  general  average,  to  be  found  by  ob- 
servation.   I  turn,  for  instance,  to  Buffbn's  tables,  of  twenty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  deaths,  and  the  ages  at 
which  they  liappeiied,  and  I  find  that  of  the  numbers  of  all  ages  living 
at  one  moment,  hull  wiii  be  dead  in  twenty-four  years  and  eight 
months.    But  (leaviDg  out  minors,  who  have  not  the  power  of  self- 
govemment)  of  the  adults  (of  twenty-one  years  of  age)  living  at 
one  ■nflimml,  a  majority  of  whom  aoc  Av  the^soeiety,  one  Uf  vriB 
be  dead  in  eighteen  yeais  and  eight 4iioiitI».   Ai  imieieen  jaan 
thao  from  the  date  of  a  cootiact^  the  majority  of  the  oontraefioiii^^ 
dead,  and  their  oonlraet  with  them.  Let  tlus  general  theory  be 
applied  to  a  particular  case.   Suppose  the  annual  births  <n 
State  of  New  Toric  to  be  tweoty-tbree  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
niaa^-four :  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitatitg»  according  to  Buf- 
Ibn,  will  be  six  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  aewen  hundred 
and  three,  of  aJI  ages.    Of  these  there  would  constantly  be  tvib 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-rax  minors 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven-  ^ 
teen  adults,  of  which  last,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  nine  will  be  a  majority.    Suppose  that  majority,  on 
the  Isl  day  of  tlie  year  1794,  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  equTil 
to  the  fee-simple  value  of  die  State,  and  to  have  consumed  it  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry  in  their  day;  or,  if  you  please, 
in  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  their  unoffending  neighbors.  With- 
in eighteen  years  and  eight  months,  one  half  of  the  adult  citizens 
were  dead.    Till  then,  being  the  majority,  they  might  riglitA?lly 
levy  the  interest  of  their  debt  annually  on  themselves  and  tiieir  fel-  • 
low  revellers,  or  fellow  champions.    But  at  iliat  period,  say  at  this 
•  moment,  a  new  majority  have  come  into  place,  in  their  own  right, 
and  not  under  the  rights,  the  conditions,  or  laws  of  their  predeces- 
sors.   Are  they  bound  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  to  consider  die 
preceding  generation  as  having  had  a  right  to  eat  up  the  whole 
aoQ  of  their  country  in  the  course  of  a  Ere^  to  alienate  it  from  them 
(for  it  would  be  an  alienadon  to  |be  creditors,)  and  would  diev 
think  themselves  either  legally  or  morally  bound  to  give  up  their 
counliyy  and  emigrate  to  another  for  subsistence  ?  Every  one  will 
aay  no :  dttt  the  soil  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  livmg,  as  much  as  it 
had  been  to  die  deceased  generation ;  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
impose  no  obligadon  on  them  to  pay  this  debt.   And  aldiou^, 
like  some  other  natural  rights,  this  has  not  yet  entered  into  any 
declaration  of  r^hts,  it  is  no  less  a  law,  and  oui^ht  to  be  acted  on 
k}f  holiest  gQvemiiienls.   it  is,  at  the        time,  a  sahitary  curb 
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on  lbs  flpiril  of  war  lad  indtblneBC  wlnefa^  aince  the  modeni  the- 
ory of  ibe  perpetuatioa  of  debty  has  drenched  the  earth  intbbk^ 
ami  cradled  us  inhabitaiitt  imder  bordieiis  eter  aoemmihting. 
Had  this  principle  been  declared  m  the  British  biU  of  rights,  Eng- 
land woukl  havte  been  pboed  under  die  happy  disdiiility  of  waging 
eternal  war,  and  of  coptractingher  thousand  milliQns  of  pubEc  Mbt. 
In  seeking,  dien,  ibr  an  oltiraate  temi  ibr  die  redempdon  of  our 
debts,  let  us  rally  to  this  principle,  and  proride  f»  their  payment 
widnn  the  term  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  farthest.  Our  goveramem 
has  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  act  on  the  rule,  of  loans  and  tazatkn 
going  hand  in  hand.  Had  auy  loan  taken  place  in  my  time,  I 
should  have  strongly  urged  a  redeeming  tax.  For  the  loan  wldch 
has  been  made  since  the  last  sessioD  of  Congress,  we  dwuld  now 
set  the  example  of  appropriating  some  particular  tax,  sufltolent  to 
pay  the  interest  annually,  and  the  princifml  withia  a  fixed  teinii 
less  than  nineteen  years.  And  I  hope  yourself  and  your  comnil* 
lee  will  render  the  immoital  service  of  introducing  this  practice. 
Not  that  it  is  wiected  that  Congress  should  formally  dedare  such 
a  principle.  Tiiey  wisefy  enough  avoid  deciding  on  abstract 
-  questions.  But  they  may  be  induced  to  keep  themselves  within 
its  limits. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  our  loans  begin  at  so  exorbitant  an  interest. 
And  yet,  even  at  that,  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  loan- 
bag.  We  are  an  agrictdtural  nation.  Such  an  one  employs  its 
sparings  in  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  land  or  slocks.  The 
lendable  money  among  them  is  chiefly  that  of  orphans  and  wards 
in  the  hands  of  executors  and  guardians,  and  tliat  which  the  far- 
mer lays  by  till  he  has  enough  for  the  purchase  in  view.  In  such 
•  a  nation  there  is  one  and  one  onty  resource  for  loans,  sufficient  to 
catty  them  through  die  expense  of  a  war ;  and  that  will  always 
be  sufficient,  ana  in  the  power  of  an  honest  c^ovemment,  puno*  * 


^ ctreiitotf^  com.  Every  one  knows,  diat,  although  not  literally, 
it  is  nearly  true,  that  every  paper  dollar  emitted  banisheB  a  sihret 
one  from  the  circuladoo.  A  nation,  therefore,  making  its  pur* 
chases  and  payments  with  hills  fitted  for  circulation,  thrusts  an 
equal  sum  of  coin  out  of  circulation.  This  is  equivalent  to  bor* 
rowing  that  sum,  and  yet  the  vendor  recdving paymentm  a  medi 
um  as  effisctual  as  coin  for  his  purchases  or  payments,  has  no  clann 
to  interest.  And  so  the  nation  may  continue  to  issue  its  bills  as 
far  as  its  wants  require,  and  the  limits  of  the  circuladon  wiU  ad- 
mit. Those  limits  arc  understood  to  extend  with  us,  at  present, 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  greater  sum  than  would  be 
iiecessarylbrany  war.   But  this,  die  cttly  fesqMMewhk^  the  go- 
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vcrnment  could  command  with  certainty,  the  States  Imvo  unfortu- 
nately fooled  away,  nay  corruptly  alienated  to  swindlers  and  sha- 
vers, under  llie  cover  of  private  banks.  Say,  too,  as  an  additional 
evil,  that  the  disjiosable  funds  of  individuals,  to  this  great  amount, 
have  thus  been  withdrawn  from  improvement  and  useful  enter- 
prise, and  employed  in  the  useless,  usurious  and  demoralisine; 
practices  of  bank  directors  and  their  accomplices.  In  the  war  of 
1755,  our  State  availed  itself  of  this  fund  by  issuing  a  paper  mo- 
ney, bottomed  on  a  specific  tax  for  its  redemption,  and,  to  insure 
its  credit,  bearinc;  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  Within  a  very 
short  time,  not  a  bill  of  this  emission  was  to  be  found  in  circulation. 
It  was  locked  up  in  tlie  chests  of  executors,  guardians,  widows, 
fanners,  kc.  We  then  issued  bills,  bottomed  on  a  redeeming  tax, 
but  beaiwg  no  inCefeit.  These  were  readihr  receiredy  and  never 
depredated  a  ahide  faithing.  In  the  levohitionaiy:  war,  die  old 
CoograBs  aid  die  Scatea  isBDed  bilb  wkhont  kiteraat,  and  without 
ttti.  They  occupied  die  cfaamieb  of  diculadon  very  iireely,  tfll 
dioae  cbaimeb  were  overflowed  by  an  excess  beyond  aU  the  caUs 
of  drcoktion.  But  alAough  we  have  so  improvidendy  suftred 
the  field  of  circulatrog  medium  to  be  filched  from  us  by  private 
individuals,  yet  I  think  we  may  recover  it  in  part,  and  even  in  the 
whole,  if  the  States  co-operate  with  us.  If  treasury  bills  are 
emitted  on  a  tax  apraopriated  for  their  redemption  in  fifteen  years, 
and  (to  insure  pielSnrenee  in  the  first  moments  of  competition) 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not 
take  them  in  preference  to  the  bank  paper  now  afloat,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  patriotism  as  well  as  interest :  and  they  would  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  into  privntc  hoards  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Their  credit  once  established,  oilicrs  might  be  emitted,  bottomed 
also  on  a  tax,  but  not  bearins:  interest :  and  if  ever  their  credit 
faultered,  open  public  loans,  on  which  these  bills  alone  shouhi  be 
received  as  specie.  Tliese,  ojx^rating  as  a  sinking  fund,  would 
reduce  the  quantity  in  circulation,  so  as  to  maintain  that  in  an 
equilibrium  \v\t\\  specie.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  obstacles 
which,  in  the  beginning;,  we  should  encounter  in  ousting  the  banks 
from  their  possession  of  the  circulation  :  but  a  steady  and  judicious 
alternation  of  emissions  and  loans,  would  reduce  them  in  time. 
But  while  diis  is  going  on,  another  measure  should  be  pressed,  to 
recover  uldmately  our  right  to  the  circulation.  The  States  should 
.  *  be  applied  to,  to  transfer  the  right  of  issuing  circulating  paper  to 
Congress  esduflively,  in  perpetuum,  if  possiUe,  but  during  the 
war  at  least,  with  a  saving  of  charter  rights.  I  believe  that  eveiy 
^  State  west  and  south  of  Cooneotieut  river,  except  Delaware, 
'  would  immetfiately  do  it  ^  and  the  oduars  would  fbllow  in  time* 
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Congress  would,  of  course,  begin  by  obKg^g  unchartered  banks 
to  wind  up  their  affiiirs  within  a  short  time,  and  the  others  as  their 
eharten  expired^  forbiddii^  the  subsequent  circulation  of  their 
paper.  This  they  would  supply  with  their  own,  bottomed^  every 
emission,  on  an  adequate  tXK,  and  bearing  or  not  bearing  interest, 
as  tlie  state  of  the  public  pulse  should  indicate.  Even  in  the  non- 
complying  States,  these  hills  would  make  their  way,  and  supplant 
the  unfunded  paper  of  their  banks,  by  their  solidity,  by  the  uni- 
versality of  their  currency,  and  by  their  receivability  for  customs 
and  taxes.  It  would  be  in  their  power,  too,  to  curtail  those  banks 
to  the  amount  of  their  actual  specie,  by  gadiering  up  their  paper, 
and  running  it  constantly  on  them.  The  national  paper  might 
thus  take  place  even  in  the  non-complying  States.  In  this  way, 
I  am  not  witliout  a  hope,  that  tliis  great,  this  sole  resource  for 
loans  in  an  agricultural  countrj',  might  yet  be  recovered  for  the 
use  of  the  nation  during  war :  and,  if  obtained  m  perpetuum,  it 
would  always  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  any  war ;  provided, 
that  in  the  mterval  between  war  and  war,  all  the  outstanding  paper 
flhoold  be  called  in,  coin  be  permitted  to  flow  in  again,  and  to  hold 
the  field  of  circukdon  until  another  wir  should  requure  its  yield- 
ing place  again  to  the  national  medium. 

But  it  wUl  be  asked,  are  we  to  have  no  banks?  Are  merdiants 
and  otbersto  be  depriyed  of  the  resource  of  short  accommoda- 
tions, found  so  convenient?  I  answer,  let  us  have  badcs:  but  let 
them  be  such  as  aie  alone  to  be  found  m  any  countijr  on  earth, 
except  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  a  bank  of  discount  on  the  con- 
tment  of  Europe,  ^at  least  there  was  not  one  when  I  was  there) 
which  oflbrs  any  thing  but  cash  in  exchange  for  discounted  bills. 
No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  the  trade  of  a  money  lender,  but  he 
who  has  the  money  to  lend.  Let  those  then  among  us,  who  have  a 
monied  capital,  and  who  prefer  employing  it  in  loans  rather  than 
otherwise,  set  up  banks,  and  give  cash  or  national  bills  for  the 
notes  they  discount.  Perhaps,  to  encourage  ihem,  a  larger  inte- 
rest than  is  legal  in  the  other  cases  rnie;ht  be  allowed  them,  on  tlie 
condition  of  their  lendinc^  for  short  periods  only.  It  is  from  Great 
Britain  we  copy  the  idea  of  giving  paper  in  exchange  for  discount- 
ed bills:  and  while  we  have  derived  from  that  country  some  good 
principles  of  government  and  legislation,  we  unfortunately  run  in- 
to the  most  servile  imitation  of  all  her  practices,  ruinous  as  they 
prove  to  her,  and  with  die  gulph  yawning  before  us  into  which 
those  very  practices  are  precipitating;  her.  The  unlimited  emis- 
sion of  bank  paper  has  banished  all  her  specie,  and  is  now,  by  a 
depreciation  ai  kiiowlcdged  by  her  own  statesmen,  carrying  her 
rapidly  to  bankruptcy,  as  it  did  France,  as  it  did  us,  and  will  do 
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us  again,  and  every  country  permitting  paper  to  be  circulated,  otblf 
than  that  by  public  autliority,  rigorously  limited  to  the  just  mea- 
sure for  circulatioD*  Private  fortunes,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
carculatioo»are  at  the  mercy  of  those  self  created  money  lenders, 
and  are  prostrated  hy  the  floods  of  nominal  money  with  which 
their  avarice  deluges  us.  He  who  lent  his  money  to  the  publio 
or  to  an  individualy  before  the  institution  of  tlie  United  States 
bank,  twenty  years  ago,  when  wheat  was  weU  sold  at  a  dollar  the 
bushel,  and  receives  now  his  nominal  sum  when  it  sells  at  two 
dollars,  is  cheated  of  half  his  fortune :  and  by  whom  ?  By  the 
banksy  which,  since  that,  have  thrown  into  circulation  ten  dollars  of 
their  nominal  money  where  was  one  at  that  time. 

Reflect,  if  you  please,  on  these  ideas,  and  use  them  or  not  as 
they  appear  to  merit*  They  comfort  me  in  the  belief,  that  they 
point  out  a  resource  ample  enough,  without  overwhelming  war 
taxes,  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  possibly  still  recoverable f 
and  that  they  hold  up  to  all  future  time  a  resource  within  our- 
selves, ever  at  the  command  of  government,  and  competent  to  any 
wars  into  which  we  may  be  forced.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  object  to 
equalise  taxes  through  peace  and  war. 

Evtt  aflusctioQately  yours. 

Th:  JsnsRSON. 


|4STT£&  CXI. 
TO  iOU»  ADAMS. 

Monticello,  June  27, 1813. 

Ti  a^Tov  xorciX^w^  Wfi  vsafa  |w^ia  £i«ri]v. 

And  I  too,  my  dear  Sir,  like  the  wood-cutter  of  Ida,  should 
doubt  where  to  begin,  were  I  to  enter  the  forest  of  opinions,  dis- 
cussions, and  contentions  which  have  occurred  in  our  day.  I  ^ 
sliould  say  wiih  Theocritus,  Ti  rs^alov  xa7aXe|w ;  e'^si  zsa^a  (Au^ia 
f«r>jv.  But  I  shall  not  do  it.  The  summum  bonum  with  me  is  now 
truly  epicurean,  ease  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  and  to 
these  I  wish  to  consign  my  remaining  days.  Men  have  differed 
in  opinion,  and  be^u  divided  into  p«u'tties  by  these  opinions,  jOrom 
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die  first  oiigiii  of  societies;  and  in  all  governments,  where  iliey 
have  been  permitted  iVeoly  to  think  and  to  speak.  The  same 
{K)litical  ])arties  vvhicli  now  agitate  tiie  United  Stales,  have  existed 
through  all  time.  Whetlier  the  power  of  the  people,  or  that  of 
the  a^».c7oi  should  prevail,  were  questions  which  ke})t  the  States  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  eternal  convulsions;  as  they  now  scliisnmiise 
every  people  wiiosc  minds  and  mouths  are  not  shut  up  by  the  gag 
of  a  despot.  And  in  fact,  the  terms  of  whig  and  tory  belong  to 
natural,  as  well  as  to  civil  history.  They  denote  the  temper  and 
constitution  of  mind  of  dilTerent  individuals.  To  coine  to  our  own 
country,  and  to  Uie  times  when  you  and  I  became  first  acquainted  : 
we  well  remember  the  violent  parlies  which  agitated  the  old  Con- 
gress, and  their  bitter  contests.  There  you  and  I  were  together, 
and  the  Jays,  and  the  Dickinsons,  and  other  anti-independents 
were  arrayed  against  us.  They  cherished  the  mouarchy  of  Eng- 
land, and  vv  u  the  rights  of  our  countrymen.  When  our  present 
government  was  in  the  mew,  passing  from  Confederation  to  Union, 
now  bitter  was  the  schism  between  the  Feds  and  Ands.  Here 
you  and  I  were  together  again.  For  although,  for  a  moment,  se- 
parated by  the  Atlantic  from  the  scene  of  action,  I  fiivorcNd  the 
opinion  that  nine  States  should  confirm  the  constitution,  in  order 
to  secure  it,  and  the  others  hold  o^  until  certain  amendments, 
deemed  favorable  to  freedom,  should  be  made.  I  rallied  in  the 
first  instant  to  die  wiser  proposition  of  Masnchusetts,  that  all  should 
confirm,  and  then  all  instruct  their  delegates  to  urge  those  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  were  made,  and  all  were  reconciled  to 
the  govenmient.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  motion,  die  line 
of  division  was  again  drawn.  We  broke  into  two  parlies,  each 
wbhing  to  give  the  government  a  dtffsrent  direction ;  the  one  to 
strengthen  the  roost  popular  branch,  the  other  the  more  permanent 
branches,  and  to  extend  their  permanence.  Here  you  and  I  sepa- 
rated for  the  first  time :  and  as  we  had  been  kmger  than  most 
others  on  the  public  theatre,  and  our  names  therefore  were  more 
familiar  to  our  countrymen,  the  par^  which  considered  ycm  as 
thinking  with  them,  placed  your  name  at  their  head;  the  other, 
for  the  same  reason,  selected  mme.  But  neither  decency  nor 
inclination  permitted  us  to  become  the  advocates  of  ourselves, 
or  to  take  part  personally  in  the  violent  contests  which  followed. 
We  sufiered  ourselves,  as  jrou  so  well  expressed  it,  to  be  passive 
subjects  of  public  discussion.  And  these  discussions,  whether 
relating  to  men,  measures,  or  opinions,  were  conducted  by  the 
ies  with  an  animosity,  a  bitterness,  and  an  indecency,  which 
never  been  exceeded.  All  the  resources  of  reason  and  of 
wrath  were  exhausted  by  each  party  in  support  of  its  own,  and 
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to  prostrate  the  adversary  opinions :  one  wus  upbraided  with  r^ 
ceiving  the  anii-federalists,  the  other  the  old  tories  and  refugees, 
into  their  bosom.    Of  this  acrimony,  the  public  papers  of  the 
da^  exhibit  ample  tesumooy,  in  the  debates  of  Coogre88»  of  State 
legislatures,  of  stump-orators,  in  addresses^  answers,  nnd  newspa- 
per essays ;  and  to  these,  without  question,  may  be  added  the  pri- 
vate correspondences  of  individuals;  and  the  less  guarded  in 
these,  because  not  meant  for  the  public  eye,  not  restrained  by  the 
respect  due  to  that,  but  poured  forth  froni  the  overflowings  of 
die  heart  into  the  hosom  ol  a  friend,  as  a  momentary  easement  of 
our  feellnc;s.    In  iliis  way,  and  in  answers  to  addresses,  you  and 
1  could  indiili^L'  ourselves.    We  have  probably  done  it,  somctimt's 
widi  warmth,  often  with  prejudice,  but  always,  as  we  believed, 
adhering  to  truth.    1  have  not  examined  my  letters  of  diat  day. 
I  have  no  stomach  to  revive  the  memory  of  its  feelings.    But  one 
of  these  letters,  it  secMus,  has  ^^ot  before  the  puhlic,  by  accident  , 
and  infidelitv,  hv  llie  death  of  one  friend  to  whom  it  was  written,  ' 
and  of  his  liiciid  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated,  and  by  the 
malice  and  treachery  of  a  third  person,  of  whom  I  had  never 
before  heard,  merely  to  make  mischief,  and  in  tlie  same  Satanic 
spii'it,  in  which  the  same  enemy  had  intercepted  and  published, 
in   177G,'  your  letter  animadverting  on  Dickinson's  character. 
How  it  happened  that  1  quoted  you  in  my  letter  to  Doctor  Priestley, 
and  for  whom,  and  not  for  yourself,  the  strictures  were  meant, 
has  been  cxjjlaineil  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  15th,  which  had 
been  committed  to  the  post  ei2;ht  days  before  1  received  yours  of 
the  10th,  11  th  and  14di.   That  gave  you  the  reference  which  these 
asked  to  the  particular  answer  alluded  to  in  the  one  to  Priestley. 
The  renewal  of  these  old  discussions,  my  friend,  would  be  equally 
useless  and  irksome.    To  the  volumes  then  WTitten  on  these  sub- 
jects, human  in£;enuity  can  add  nothing  new,  and  Uie  rather,  as 
lapse  of  time  has  obliterated  many  of  the  facts.    And  shall  you 
and  1,  my  dear  Sir,  at  our  age,  like  Priam  of  old,  gird  on  the 
*arma,  rfiu  desneta^  trementibus  avo  httmeri^?^    Shall  we,  at  our 
age,  become  die  AUiletae  of  party,  and  exhibit  ourselves,  as  gla- 
diators, in  the  arena  of  the  newspapers?  Nothing  in  the  universe 
could  induce  me  to  it.    My  mind  has  been  long  fixed  to  bow  to 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  who  will  judgt;  by  my  acts,  and  will 
never  take  counsel  from  me  as  to  what  ih  t  judgment  shall  be.  If 
your  objects  and  opinions  have  been  misunderstood,  if  the  roea-  , 
sures  and  principles  of  others  have  been  wrongfully  imputed  to 
you,  as  I  believe  diey  have  been,  that  you  should  leave  an  ex- 
planation of  them,  would  be  an  act  of  jusuce  to  yourself.    I  will 
add,  that  it  has  been  hoped  that  you  would  leave  such  expkaar 
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fions  as  would  place  every  saddle  on  its  right  horse,  and  replace 
OD  the  shoulders  of  others  the  burthens  they  shifted  on  jours. 

But  all  thbt  my  friend,  b  ofered,  merely  for  your  consideration 
and  judgment,  without  presuming  to  anticipate  what  you  abne 
ttre  quafified  to  decide  for  yourself.  I  mean  to  express  my  own 
purpose  (nily»  and  the  reflections  which  have  led  to  it.  lome^ 
men,  it  appears,  that  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  and 
party  differences,  from  the  first  establishment  of  i^overnments  to 
the  present  day,  and  on  the  same  question  which  now  divides  our 
Owncountr}':  that  these  will  continue  throui^h  all  future  time  :  that 
every  one  takes  his  side  in  favor  of  the  many,  or  of  the  few,  ac- 
cording to  his  consUtution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed :  that  opinions,  which  are  equally  honest  on  both  sides, 
should  not  affect  personal  esteem  or  social  intercourse :  tliat  as 
we  judge  between  the  Claudii  and  the  Gracchi,  the  Went- 
worlhs  and  the  Hampdcns  of  past  ages,  so,  of  those  among  us 
whose  names  may  happen  to  be  remembered  for  a  while,  the  next 
generations  will  juflj^e,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to  the 
complexion  of  individual  minds,  and  the  side  they  shall  themselves 
have  taken :  that  nothing  new  can  be  added  by  you  or  me  to  what 
has  been  said  by  others,  and  will  be  said  in  every  age  in  support 
of  die  conflicting  opinions  on  government:  and  that  wisdom  and 
duty  dictate  an  humble  resignation  to  the  verdict  of  our  future 
peers.  In  doing  this  myself,  I  shall  certainly  not  suffer  moot 
questions  to  affect  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship  and  respect, 
consecrated  to  you  by  so  long  a  course  of  time,  and  of  which  I 
now  repeat  sincere  assurances. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  CXII. 

TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Monticello,  Auguat  22,  1813. 

Hbab  Sir, 

Since  my  letter  of  June  die  27th,  I  am  in  your  debt  for  many; 
all  of  which  I  have  read  with  infinite  delight.  They  open  a  wide 
field  for  reflection,  and  offer  subjects  enough  to  occupy  the  mind 
and  the  pen  indefinitely.  I  must  follow  the  good  example  you 
have  set ;  and  when  1  have  not  time  to  take  up  every  subject,  take 
up  a  single  one.  Your  approbation  of  my  outline  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley is  a  great  gratification  to  me ;  and  I  very  much  suspect  tliat  if 


dufikii^  iditi  mild  have  the  tb  diink  ferAeniMMl^ 

and  10  speak  idM  tfaby  tiibk,  k  would  be  fsimd^^  do  not  difo 
inreBgious  opinioni^-as  mttdi  as  Is  suppbsed.  I  remeinber  to 
have  heard  Dr.  Piiesdejr  saf ,  that  if  ail  England  woutd  caiidii% 
examine  themselves,  and  confess,  they  vrotdd  find  dut  Unita- 
rianism  was  really  the  reltdon  of  all :  and  I  observe  a  bill  is  mip^ 
depencKng  in  parliament  ror  the  relief  of  Anti-Trinitarians.  It  Is 
too  late  in  the  da^  for  raen  of  sincerity  to  pretend  they  believe  in 
the  Platonic  mysticismsthat  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three ;  and  yel 
that  die  one  Is  not  three,  and  the  three  are  not  one :  to  divide  htsn- 
kbd  by  a  single  letter  into  *«(M^sians  and  'oi^o<rsians-  But  this  ccQ^ 
sdtutcs  the  craft,  the  power  and  the  profit  of  the  priests.  Sweep 
away  their  gossamer  labrics  of  factitious  religion,  and  they  would 
catch  no  more  flies.  We  shoald  all  then,  like  the  Quakers,  live 
Without  an  order  of  priests,  mordise  for  ourselves,  fdlow  the  ora- 
cle of  conscience,  and  say  nothing  about  what  no  man  can  under- 
stand, nor  therefore  believe ;  for  I  suppose  belief  to  be  the  assent^ 
of  the  mind  to  an  intelligible  propoatkm.  *  i\ 

It  is  widi  great  pleasmre  I  can  inform  jrou,  that  Priestley  finish- 
ed the  comparadve  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
andquity,  and  of  Jesus,  before  his  death;  and  ^at  it  was  printed 
soon  af^er.  And,  with  still  greater  pleasure,  that  I  can  have  H 
copy  of  his  work  forwarded  from  Philadelphia,  by  a  correspon- 
dent there,  and  presented  for  your  acceptance,  by  the  same  mail 
which  carries  yon  this,  or  very  soon  after.  The  branch  of  the', 
work  which  the  title  announces,  is  executed  with  learning  and  can^ 
dor,  as  was  every  thing  Priestley  wrote :  but  perhaps  a  litde  has- 
dly;  for  he  felt  himself  pressed  by  the  hand  of  death.  The 
Abbe  Batteux  had,  in  fact,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  part  in  his 
Causes  Premieres ;  with  which  he  has  given  us  the  originals  of 
Ocellus  and  Timacus,  who  first  committed  the  doctrines  of  Pydia- 
goras  to  writing :  and  Enfield,  to  whom  the  Doctor  refers,  had' 
done  it  more  copiously.  But  he  has  omitted  the  important  branch, 
which,  in  your  letter  of  August  the  9th,  you  say  you  have  never 
seen  executed,  a  comparison  of  tlie  morality  of  the  old  testament 
with  that  of  the  new.  And  yet,  no  two  things  were  ever  uifire 
unlike.  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  him  to  give  it.  He  dared 
not.  He  would  have  been  eaten  alive  by  his  intolerant  brethren, 
the  Cannibal  priests.  And  yet,  this  was  really  the  roost  interestii^ 
branch  of  the  work. 

Very  soon  after  my  letter  to  Doctor  Priestley,  the  subject 
being  sdll  in  ray  mind,  I  had  leisure,  during  an  abstraction  from 
business  for  a  day  or  two,  while  on  tlie  road,  to  think  a  little  more 
on  it,  and  to  sketch  more  fully  than  i  had  done  to  Jbixn,  a  syllabus 
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of  the  matter  which  I  thought  should  enter  into  the  work.  I  wrote 
it  to  Doctor  Rush;  and  tliere  ended  all  my  labor  on  llie  subject; 
himself  and  Doctor  Priestley  being  the  only  depositories  of  my 
secret.  The  fate  of  my  letter  to  Priestley,  after  his  death,  was  a 
Warning  to  me  on  that  of  Doctor  Rush ;  and  at  my  request,  his 
family  were  so  kind  as  to  quiet  me  by  returning  my  original  letter 
and  syllabus.  By  this  you  will  be  sensible  how  much  interest  1 
take  in  keeping  myself  clear  of  religious  disputes  before  the  pub- 
lic; and  especially  of  seeing  my  syllabus  disembowelled  by  the 
Aruspiccs  of  the  modern  Paganism.  Yet  I  inclose  it  to  yon 
with  entire  confidence,  free  to  be  perused  by  yourself  aiid  Mrs. 
Adams,  but  by  no  one  else;  and  to  be  returned  to  me. 

You  are  right  in  supposing,  in  one  of  yours,  that  1  had  not  read 
much  of  Priesdcy's  Predestination,  his  no-soul  system,  or  his  con- 
troversy with  Horsley.  But  I  have  read  his  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  and  Early  opinions  of  Jesus,  over  and  over  again ; 
and  I  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middletoo's  writings,  especiaUy  his 
letters  from  Rome^  and  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  iny  own 
fiiith.  These  writings  lunre  never  been  answered,  nor  can  be  an- 
swered by  quoting  historical  proofe,  as  they  have  done.  For 
these  facts,  therefore,  I  ding  to  their  learning,  so  much  superior 
to  my  own. 

I  now  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to  anodier  subject.  MarshaD,  m  the 
first  volume  of  hb  history,  chapter  3.  p.  180,  ascribes  the  petition 
to  the  King,  ai  1774,  (1.  Joum.  Cong.  67)  to  the  pen  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  I  think  ngrself  certain,  it  was  not  written  by  him, 
as  well  from  what  I  recollect  to  have  heard,  as  from  the  internal 
evide;ice  of  style.  His  was  loose,  vague,  frothy,  rhetorical.  He 
was  a  poorer  writer  than  his  brother  Arthur;  and  Arthur's  stand- 
ing may  be  seen  in  his  Monitor^s  letters,  to  insure  the  sale  of 
which,  they  took  the  precaudon  of  tackii^  to  them  a  new  edition 
of  the  Farmer's  letters;  like  Mesentius;  who  *  marina  jungebat 
corpora  You  were  of  the  committee,  and  can  tell  me  who 

wrote  this  petition ;  and  who  wrote  the  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  die  colonies,  ib.  45.  Of  the  papers  of  July  1775,  I  recollect 
weD  that  Mr.  Dickinson  drew  the  petitioa  to  the  King,  ib.  149;  I 
think  Robert  R.  Livbgston  drew  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Great  Britab,  ib.  15S.   Am  I  right  in  this?  And  who  drew  the 

*  address  to  the  people  of  Irehmd,  ib.  180?  On  diese  questions,  I 
ask  of  your  memory  to  help  mine.  Ever  and  a^tionately  yours. 

TB:  JXVFEBSOII. 
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LETTBB  CXIIL 


TO  JOHN  W«  EPPES« 


HouUmUo,  NoTambar  6, 1613. 


Dear  SiB| 

1  had  not  expected  to  liave  troubled  you  again  on  the  subject 
of  finance  ;  but  since  the  date  of  my  last,  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Law  a  letter  covering  a  memorial  on  tliat  subjecti  which, 
from  its  tenor,  I  conjecture  must  have  been  before  Congress  at 

their  two  last  sessions.  This  paper  contains  two  propositions ;  the 
one  for  issuing  Ireasur}'  notes,  bearing  interest,  and  to  be  circu- 
lated as  money  ;  the  other  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  Tlic  first  was  considered  in  my  former  letter  j  and  die 
second  shall  \m  the  subject  of  the  present. 

The  scheme  is  for  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank,  sup- 
pose of  thirty  millions  capital,  of  which  they  shall  contribute  ten 
millions  in  new  six  per  cent  stock,  the  States  ten  millions,  and  in- 
dividuals ten  millions,  one  half  of  die  two  last  contributions  to  be 
of  similar  stock,  for  which  die  parties  are  to  give  cash  to  Con- 
gress :  the  whole,  however,  to  be  under  die  exclusive  management 
of  the  individual  subscribers,  who  are  to  name  all  the  directors ; 
neither  Congress  nor  the  States  having  any  power  (^inteiference 
in  its  adminisdration.  Discounts  are  to  be  at  five  per  cent,  but 
the  profits  are  expected  to  be  seven  percent.  Oonigjress  then 
will  be  paying  six  per  cent  on  twenty  millions,  and  recehrii^  seven 
per  cent  cm  ten  millions,  being  its  third  of  the  institution :  so  that 
on  the  ten  millions  cash  which  they  receive  from  the  States  and 
mdividuals,  they  wiS,  m  fret,  have  to  pay  but  five  per  cent  inte- 
rest. Thb  is  the  bait.  The  charter  is  proposed  to  be  for  forty 
.  or  fifty  years,  and  if  any  fiiture  augmentations  should  take  place, 
the  individual  proprietors  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
sole  subscribers  for  that.  Congress  are  further  allowed  to  issue 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  notes,  bearing  interest,  which 
they  are  to  receive  back  in  payment  for  lands  at  a  premium  of 
five  or  ten  per  cent,  or  as  subscripciona  for  canals,  roads,  and 
bridges,  in  which  undertakings  they  are,  of  course,  to  be  engaged.  . 
Tliis  is  a  summary  of  the  scheme,  as  I  understand  it :  but  it  is  very 
possible  I  may  not  understand  It  in  all  its  parts,  these  schemes  being 
always  made  unintelligible  for  the  gulls  who  are  to  ent(M-  into  tiiom. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantac;es  shall  be  noted  promiscuously 
as  they  occur;  leaving  out  the  speculation  of  canals,  which, 
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being  an  episode  only  in  the  scheme,  may  be  omitted,  U>  dbentaii- 
giu  it  as  much  as  we  can. 

1.  Congress  are  lo  receive  five  miUions  from  the  States  (if 
they  will  enter  into  this  paruiership,  which  few  probably  will),  and 
five  millions  from  the  individual  subscribers,  in  exchange  for  ten 
niiUioos  of  six  per  cent  stock,  one  per  cent  of  which,  however, 
they  will  make  on  their  ten  millions  of  stock  remaining  in  bank,  and 
80  reduce  it*  io  effect,  to  a  loan  of  ten  millioDs  at  five  per  cent 
interest.  Thisis^ood:  Imt 

2.  Tim  tutboriae  ebb  bank  to.  throw  mto  cbciihiioD  nioeqr 
miUbos  or  dollars,  (three  timea  the  capital,)  which  increases  our 
«irciilating  medium  fifty  per  cent,  depreciates  proportiooably  the 
pieeent  value  of  the  dollar,  and  raisee  the  price  of  aM  fiiture  pur- 
diaaes  in  the  same  propordon. 

3.  This  loan  of  ten  miUiona  at  five  per  cent,  is  to  be  once  for 
all,  only.  Neither  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  nor  their  own  pru- 
dence could  ever  permit  them  to  add  to  the  drculatioo  in  the  same, 
or  any  otlier  vrnj^  for  the  supplies  of  the  succeeding  years  of  the 
war.  These  auoeeeding  years  then  are  to  be  left  unprovided 
for,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  in  a  great  measure  preduded. 

4.  The  individual  subscribers,  on  paying  their  own  five  millions 
of  cash  to  Congress,  become  the  depositories  of  ten  millions  of 
stock  belonging  to  Congress,  five  millions  belonging  to  the  States, 
and  five  millions  to  themselves,  say  twenty  millions,  with  which, 
as  no  one  has  a  right  ever  to  see  their  books,  or  to  ask  a  question, 
tliey  may  choose  their  time  for  running  away,  after  adding  to  tiieir 
booty  die  proceeds  of  as  much  of  their  own  notes  as  they  shall 
be  able  lo  throw  into  circulation. 

6.  The  subscribers  may  be  one,  two,  or  three,  or  more  indi- 
viduals, (many  single  individuals  being  able  to  pay  in  the  five  mil- 
lions,) whereupon  this  bank  oligarchy  or  monarchy  enters  the  field 
with  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  to  direct  and  control  the  |X)litics  of 
llie  nation ;  and  of  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  our  j>oli- 
tics,  and  into  what  scale  it  will  be  thrown,  we  have  had  abundant 
experience.  Indeed,  England  herself  may  be  the  real,  while  her 
fiiend  and  trustee  here  shall  be  the  nominal  and  sole  subscriber. 

6.  Thi^  stale  of  things  is  to  be  faattned  on  us,  without  the 
power  (tf  rellaf,  for  forty  or  fifty  yean.  That  is  to  say,  the  eight 
ouBiQDS'of  people  now  existug,  for  the  sake  of  lecewing  one  dol- 
lar and  twent^<4ve  cents  a  piece  at  five  per  cent  interest,  are  to 
subject  die  fifty  nuHionB  of  people  who  are  to  succeed  idiem  widun 
diat  term,  to  the  payment  <n  fi)rQr-five  milliQQS  of  dollars,  princi- 
pal and  tntereat,  wtuoh  wiH  be  payable  jn  Ihe  opurse  of  the  fi&y 
years. 
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7.  But  tlie  great  and  national  advantage  is  to  be  the  relief  of 
llie  present  scarcily  ofmomy^  which  is  produced  and  proved  by, 

1.  The  additional  industry  created  to  supply  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles for  the  troops,  ammunition,  &cc. 

2.  By  the  cash  sent  to  the  frontiers,  and  tUe  vacuum  occasioaed 
in  the  trading  towTir>  by  that.         .  *     .  ■ 

3.  By  the  late  ionns. 

4.  By  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  shavers  with  ^ooJ  paper, 
which  the  existing  banks  are  not  able  to  take  up;  and 

5.  By  the  numerous  applications  for  bank  charters,  shewing 
diat  an  increase  of  circulating  medium  is  wanting. 

Let  us  examine  diesc  causes  and  proofs  of  the  want  of  an  in- 
crease of  medium,  one  by  one. 

1.  The  additional  industry  created  to  supply  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles for  troops,  ammunition,  &c.  Now  I  had  always  sup]X)sed 
that  war  produced  a  diminution  of  industry,  by  the  number  of 
bands  it  withdraws  from  industrious  pursuits,  for  employment  in 
anniB,  &c.  which  are  totally  unproducthre*  And  if  it  calls  for  new  • 
indiutiy  in  the  articles  of  ammunition  and  other  miiitary  suppliesp 
the  hands  are  hoirowed  firom  other  branches  on  which  the  demand 
b  shickened  by  the  war;  so  tbut  it  is  but  a  shifting  of  these  hands 
from^ooe  pursuit  to  another. 

2.  The  cash  sent  to  the  iiroDtiers  occasions  a  vacuum  in  the 
trading  towns,  wlych  requires  a  new  supply.  Let  us  examme 
what  are  the  calls  for  money  to  the  frontiers.  Not  for  dothr 
ing,  tents,  ammonitbn,  arms,  which  are  all  bought  in  the  trading 
towns.  Not  for  provbions;  for  although  these  are  bought  pardy 
in  the  intermediate  country,  bank  bilk  are  more  acceptable  there 
than  even  in  the  trading  towns.  The  pay  of  the  army  c^Us  for 
some  casi) ;  but  not  a  great  deal,  as  bank  notes  are  as  acceptable 
with  the  military  men,  perhaps  more  so ;  and  what  cash  is  sent 
must  find  its  way  back  again,  in  exchange  for  the  wants  of  the 
upper  from  the  lower  country.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
c^  stn}-s  accumulating  there  for  ever. 

.  %  This,  scarcity  has  been  occasioned  by  die  late  loans.  But 
does  the  government  borrow  money  to  keep  it  in  their  coffers? 
Is  h  npt  instantly  restored  to  circuladon  by  payment  for  its  neces- 
sary supplies?  And  are  we  to  restore  a  vacuum  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  by  an  emission  of  ninety  millions  ? 

4.  The  want  of  medium  is  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  indi- 
viduals with ^ofi^jpaper  lo  brokers  at  exorbitant  interest;  and 

5.  By,the;npraerous  applications  to  the  State  govcrnnieiiis  for 
additional ibanim  New  York  wanting  eighteen  millions,  P(  iinsylva- 
nia,  ten' millions,        But  say  more  correctly,  the  speculators  and 
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spendiiiiilts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  never  consider 
them  as  bcini^  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  These 
two  items  shall  be  considered  together. 

It  is  a  litigated  question,  whetlicr  the  circulation  of  paper,  rather 
than  of  specie,  is  a  good  or  an  evil.  In  the  opinion  of  England 
and  of  English  writers  it  is  a  good ;  in  diat  of  flfll  other  nations  it 
is  an  evil;  and  excepting  England  and  her  copyist,  the  Uniled 
States,  there  is  not  a  nation  existing,  I  befieire,  which  loleiates  a 
paper  circulation.  The  experiment  is  g(Nng  on,  however,  despe- 
rately in  Engbnd,  pretty  boldly  with  os,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  we  shall  see  which  opinion  experience  approves:  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where  mercantile  clamor  will 
bear  down  reason,  until  it  is  corrected  by  ruin.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  let  us  reason  on  this  new  call  for  a  national  bank. 

After  the  solemn  decision  of  Congress  against  the  renewal  of 
the  chartw  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  grounds  of 
that  decision,  (the  want  of  constitutional  power,)  I  had  imagined 
thnt  question  ai  n'st,  and  that  no  more  applications  would  be  made 
to  them  for  the  incorporation  of  banks.  The  opposition  on  that 
ground  to  its  first  establishment,  the  small  majority  by  which  it 
was  overborne,  and  the  means  practised  for  obtaining  it,  cannot 
be  already  forgotten.  The  law  having  passed,  however,  by  a 
majority,  its  opponents,  true  to  the  sacred  principle  of  submission 
to  a  majority,  suffered  the  law  to  flow  throuj;b  its  term  without 
obstruction.  During  this,  the  uauou  had  time  to  consider  the 
constitutional  question,  and  when  the  renewal  was  proposed,  tliey 
condemned  it,  not  by  their  representatives  in -Congress  only,  but 
by  express  instructionB  from  different  oi^gans  of  their  wUl.  Here 
men  we  might  slop,  and  consider  the  memorial  as  answered. 
But,  setting  authority  apart,  we  will  examine  whether  the  legisla- 
ture ought  to  comply  with  it,  even  if  they  had  the  power* 

IPh)ceeding  to  reason  on  this  subject,  8pm&  principles  must  be 
premised  as  ranning  its  basis.  The  adequate  price  of  a  thing  de- 
pends on  the  capital  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  [In  the  - 
term  capital^  I  mean  to  include  science,  because  capital  as  well  as 
labor  has  been  employed  to  acquire  it.]  Two  things  requiring 
the  same  capital  and  labor,  should  be  of  the  same  price.  If  a 
gaHon  of  wine  requires  for  its  production  the  same  capital  and  la- 
bor with  a  bushel  of  wheat,  tliey  should  be  expressed  by  the  same 
price,  derived  from  the  application  of  a  common  measure  to  them. 
The  comparative  prices  of  diings  beins^  thus  to  be  estimated,  and 
expressed  by  a  conunon  measure,  we  may  proceed  to  observe, 
that  were  a  country  so  insulated  as  to  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  any  other,  to  con^e  the  interchange  of  all  its  wants 
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and  supplies  williin  itself,  the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  as  a 
common  measure  for  adjusting  tliese  exchanges,  would  be  quite 
immaterial.  If  their  circulation,  for  instance,  were  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  die  annual  produce  of  their  industry  equivalent  to  ten 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  die  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might 

•  be  one  dollar.  If,  then,  by  a  progressive  coinage,  their  medium 
should  be  doubled,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might  become 
progressively  two  dollars,  and  without  inconvenience.  Whatever 
be  the  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  to  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  industry,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  industry.  In  die  first  case,  a  bushel  of  wheat  will 
be  represented  by  one  dollar ;  in  the  second,  by  two  dollars. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Hume,  and  seems  admitted  by  Adam 
Smidi,  B.  2.  c.  2.  436,  441,  490.  But  where  a  nation  is  in  a 
full  course  of  interchange  of  wants  and  supplies  widi  all  others, 
the  proportion  of  its  medium  to  its  produce  is  no  longer  indiffe- 
rent, lb.  44 1 .  To  trade  on  equal  terms,  the  common  measure  of 
values  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  par  with  that  of  its 
corresponding  nations,  whose  medium  is  in  a  sound  state ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  in  an  accidental  state  of  excess  or  deficiency.  Now, 
one  of  die  great  advantages  of  specie  as  a  medium  is,  that  being 
of  universal  value,  it  will  keep  itself  at  a  general  level,  flowing  out 
from  where  it  is  too  high  into  parts  where  it  is  lower.  Whereas, 
if  die  medium  be  of  local  value  only,  as  paper  money,  if  too  little, 
indeed,  gold  and  silver  will  flow  in  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  but 
if  too  much,  it  accumulates,  banishes  the  gold  and  silver  not  lock- 
ed up  in  vaults  and  hoards,  and  depreciates  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
its  proportion  to  die  annual  produce  of  industry  being  raised,  moro 
of  it  is  required  to  represent  any  particular  article  of  produce  dian 
in  die  odier  countries.  This  is  agreed  by  Smith,  (B.  2.  c.  2. 437,) 
die  principal  advocate  for  a  paper  circulation ;  but  advocating  it 
on  the  sole  condition  that  it  be  strictly  regulated.    He  admits, 

•  neverUieless,  that  *the  commerce  and  industry  of  a  country  cannot 
be  so  secure  when  suspended  on  the  Daidalian  wings  of  paper 
money,  as  on  the  solid  ground  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  in 
lime  of  war,  die  insecurity  is  greatly  increased,  and  great  confu- 
sion possible  where  the  circulation  is  for  the  greater  part  in  paper.' 
B.  2.  c.  2.  484.  But  in  a  country  where  loans  are  uncertain, 
and  a  specie  circulation  die  only  sure  resource  for  diem,  the  pre- 
ference of  diat  circulation  assumes  a  far  diflierent  degree  of  im- 
portojice,  as  is  explained  in  my  former  letters. 

The  only  advantage  which  Smith  proposes  by  substituting  paper 
in  the  room  of  gold  and  silver  money,  B.  2.  c.  2.  434,  is,  *  to 
replace  an  expensive  instrument  with  one  much  less  cosdy,  and 
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soinciiincs  equiilly  convenient;*  that  is  to  wy,  pa^c  437,  *to  tlo«r 
the  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  abroad  and  converted  into  foreign 
goods,'  and  to  snbsdtute  paper  as  being  a  cheaper  measure.  Bat 
this  makes  no  addidon  to  the  stock  or  capital  olf  the  nation.  The 
coin  sent  oat  ^vas  worth  as  much,  iriule  in  die  country,  as  the 
goods  imported  and  taking  its  place.  It  is  only,  then,  a  change 
of  form  w  a  part  of  the  national  capital,  from  that  of  gold  and 
sihrer  to  other  goods.  He  admilSi  tooi  that  while  a  part  of  the 
goods  received  in  exchange  for  die  coin  exported,  majr  be  mate- 
rials, took  and  proviaons  for  the  employment  of  an  additional  in- 
'  dustry,  a  part,  also,  may  betaken  back  in  foreign  wines,  silks,  &c.  to 
be  consumed  by  idle  peoi^  who  produce  nothing ;  and  so  ftr  the 
sobathutkm  promotes  prodigality,  increases  expense  and  consump* 
tion,  without  increasing  production.  So  far  also^  then,  it  lessens 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  What  may  be  the  amount  which  tlic 
conversion  of  die  part  exchanged  for  producdve  goods  may  add 
to  the  fermer  productive  mass,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  because, 
as  he  says,  page  441,  *  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circulating  money  of  any  country  bears  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce.  It  has  been  computed  by 
difl^rent  authors,  from  a  fifth*  to  a  thirtieth  of  that  value.'  In 
the  United  States  it  must  be  less  than  in  any  odier  part  of  the 
commmtal  world ;  because  the  great  mass  of  their  inhabitants  be- 
ing in  responsible  circumstances,  the  great  mass  of  their  exchanges 
in  the  coimtry  is  effected  on  credit,  in  their  merchants  ledger,  who 
supplies  all  their  wants  through  \he  yonr,  and  at  the  end  of  it  re- 
ceives the  produce  of  ihcir  farms,  or  oiher  articles  of  their  indus- 
try. It  is  a  fact,  that  a  farnier  with  a  revenue  of  ten  tliousand 
dollars  a  year,  may  obtain  all  liis  supplies  from  his  merchant,  and 
liquidate  lliem  at  the  end  of  the  year,  by  the  sale  of  his  ])ro(luce  to 
him,  without  the  intervention  of  a  simple  dollar  of  cash.  This,  then, 
is  merely  barter,  and  in  this  way  of  barter  n  great  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  United  Stales  is  exchanged  without  the  in- 
termediation of  cash.  We  might  safely,  then,  state  our  medium 
at  the  minimum  of  one  thirtieth.  But  what  is  one  thirtieth  of  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  United  State?? 
Or  what  is  die  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  tiie  United 
States?  An  able  writer  and  competent  judge  of  the  subject,  in 
1 799,  on  as  good  grounds  as  probably  could  be  taken,  estimstcd 

*  The  real  cash  or  money  necenuiry  to  carry  on  the  circulation  and  barter 
of  a  State,  it  nearly  one  third  part  of  all  the  annual  rents  of  the  proprietor*  ol 
the  said  State ;  that  ii,  one  ninth  of  the  whole  producn  of  the  land.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  mipposrs  one  tenth  ])art  of  tho  value  of  the  whole  lurodnos  auffi* 
ciont.   PoeUothwait,  vocOi  Cavh- 
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it,  on  tlie  llien  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  infmbitanta, 
to  be  iliirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  sterlincr,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  and  three  fourths  millions  of  dollars.  See  Cooper's 
Political  Arithmetic,  page  47.  According  to  the  same  estimate,  for  ■ 
our  present  population  it  will  be  three  hundred  niillions  of  dollars, 
one  tUrti^  of  wbicb,  Smith's  nuffimum,  would  be  ten  miUionsy 
~  and  006  fifib,  bis  mftztmum,  woold  be  sbcQr  millions  for  the  quan- 
tum of  dicukition*  But  suppose,  that  instead  of  our  needing  the 
least  circulating  medium  of  any  nation,  from  the  circumstaooe  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  sboold  place  ourselves  in  the  middle  term  of 
the  calculation,  to  wit,  at  thirty-five  milKons.  Oah  fifth  of  this,  at 
the  least,  Smith  thinks  should  be  retained  in  specie,  which  would 
leave  twenty-eight  millions  of  specie  to  be  exported  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities;  and  if  fifteen  millions  of  that  should  be  ^. 
returned  in  productive  goods,  and  not  in  articles  of  prodigality, 
that  would  be  the  amount  of  capital  which  tliis  operation  would 
add  to  the  existing  mass.  But  to  what  mass?  Not  that  of  tlic 
three  hundred  millions,  which  is  only  its  gross  annual  produce;  but 
to  tliat  capital  of  whicli  the  three  hundred  millions  are  but  the 
annual  produce.  But  this  being  c;ro5s,  \vc  may  infer  from  it  the 
value  of  die  capital  by  considering  that  die  rent  of  lands  is  gene- 
rally fixed  at  one  third  of  the  gross  produce,  and  is  deemed  hs 
nett  profit,  and  twenty  times  that  its  fee  sinijile  value.  The  pro^ 
fits  on  landed  capital  may,  with  accuracy  enough  for  our  purpose, 
be  supposed  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  capital.  This  would 
give  us  then  for  the  United  States,  a  capital  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions, all  in  active  employment,  and  exclusive  of  unimproved  lands 
flying  in  a  great  degree  dormant.  Of  this,  fifteen  miJlions  would 
^he  the  hundred  and  thirty  third  part.  And  it  is  for  this  petty  ad- 
dition to  the  capital  of  the  nation,  this  minimum  of  one  dollar,  add-*« 
ed  to  one  hund[red  and  thiny-tbree  and  a  third  or  three  fourths  per 
cent,  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  gold  and  sihrer  mediom,  its  intrinnc 
soUdity,  its  univerau  value,  and  its  saving  powers  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  paper,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  moral,  po- 
fiticai  and  physical,  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  enumerate. 
Il  There  is  another  authori^  to  which  we  may  appeal  for  the 
fproper  ^foattiiy  uficSrouladng  medium  for  the  Unimd  States.  The 
old  Congrtlif^wh^n  we  were  estimated  at  about  two  milKons  of  peo- 
ple, on  a  long  and  able  discussion,  June  die  22nd,  1775,  decided 
the  sufficient  quantity  to  be  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum 
they  then  emitted.*  AopordiDg  to  this,  it  should  be  eight  million^iiK 

*  Within  five  months  after  this,  they  were  compelled  by  the  ncccs«itioH  of  A. 
the  war,  to  abandon  tho  idua  oi'  cniilLing  only  an  adcauatc  circululiou,  and  tu^* 
malM  thoM  noeeMitiM  the  wlo  measure  of  ttoir  emiepiont. 
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now  dial  w«  are  nuttoiis  oC  people.  This  daffiM*  tele  firooL 
Smith's  mininMUD  of  ten  milHoDSi  and  sirenglhens  our  rcwpact  for 

that  estimate. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  convenience  in  paper  ;  its  easy  transmission 
from  one  place  to  another.  But  this  may  be  mainly  supplied  by 
bills  of  exchange,  so  as  to  prevent  any  great  displacement  of  ac- 
tual coin.  Two  places  trading  togetlier  balance  their  dealings,  for 
the  most  part,  by  their  mutual  suppUes,  and  the  debtor  individuals 
of  either  may,  instead  of  cash,  remit  the  bills  of  those  who  are 
creditors  in  the  same  dealings;  or  may  obtain  them  through  some 
third  place  widi  which  both  have  dealings.  The  cases  would 
be  rare  where  such  bills  could  not  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
circuitously,  and  too  unimportant  lo  the  nation  to  overweigh  tlie 
tnda  of  evils  flowing  from  paper  circulation. 

Ftom  eight  to  thirty-five  millions  then  being  our  proper  circu- 
lalioii,  and  two  hundred  millions  the  actual  one,  the  memorial  pro- 
poses lo  issue  ninety  miUioos  more,  because,  it  sa^s,  a  great  scarcity 
of  money  is  proved  by  the  numerous  applications  for  banks;  to 
wit,  New  York  for  eighteen  millions,  Pemuyhrania  ten  miOioDs, 
ttc.   The  answer  to  this  shall  be  quoted  from  Adam  Snhh,  B. . 
3.     2.  page  462 ;  where  speaking  of  the  comi^aints  of  the  ' 
traders  agamst  die  Scotch  bankerSf  viho  had  already  gone  too  far 
in  their  issues  of  paper,  he  says  *  those  traders  and  other  under- 
takers having  got  so  much  assistance  from  banks,  wished  to  get 
still  more.   The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thougfaf,  could  extmid 
thdr  credits  to  whatever  sum  might  be  wanted,  without  incur- 
ring any  other  expense  besides  that  of  a  few  reams  of  paper. 
They  complained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly  spirit  of 
the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend 
their  credits  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the 
couniiy ;  menning,  no  doubt,  by  die  extension  of  Uiat  trade,  the 
extension  of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry  on, 
either  with  their  own  capital^  or  with  what  they  had  credit  to 
borrow  of  private  j)eople  in  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage. 
The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honor  bound  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide  them  with  all  the  capital 
which  they  wanted  to  trade  with.'    And  again,  page  470:  *when 
bankers  discovered  that  certain  projectors  were  lradin<!;,  not  with 
any  capital  of  tlieir  own,  but  with  that  t\'hich  they  advanced  them, 
they  endeavored  to  withdraw  gradually,  making  every  day  greater 
and  greater  difficulties  about  discounting.     These  difficulties 
alarmed  and  enraged  in  the  highest  degree  those  projectors. 
Tlieir  own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and'  necessary  reserve 
of  the  banks  was  no  doubt  the  immediate  occasion,  diey  called 
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the  distress  of  the  counlr)' ;  and  this  distress  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  altogcdior  owing;  to  die  ignorance,  pusillanimity,  and  bad 
conduct  of  Uje  banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sulBcienily  liberal  aid 
to  die  spirited  undertakings  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  in 
order  to  beautify,  improve  and  enrich  die  country.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  banks,  tliey  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a 
lime,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  they  might  wish  to  borrow.' 
It  is,  probably,  the  good  paper  of  these  projectors  which  the  memo- 
rial says,  die  banks  being  unable  to  discount,  goes  into  the  hands  of 
brokers,  who  (knowing  the  risk  of  this  good  paper)  discount  it  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  legal  interest,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
enterprising  adventurers,  who  had  rather  try  trade  on  borrowed 
capital,  than  go  to  the  plough  or  other  laborious  calling.  Smith 
again  says,  page  478,  *  that  the  industry  of  Scodand  languished 
for  want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of  die  famous 
Mr.  Law.  By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  particular  kind,  which, 
he  seems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to  die  amount  of 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he  proposed  to 
remedy  this  want  of  money.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with 
some  variauons,  by  die  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  lliat  dme  Regent  of 
France.  Tiie  idea  of  die  possibility  of  mukiplying  paper  to  almost 
any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project  both  of  banking  and  stock 
jobbing,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw.  The  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himself,  in  a  dis- 
course concerning  money  and  trade,  which  he  published  in  Scot- 
land when  he  first  proposed  his  project.  The  splendid  but  vi- 
sionary ideas  which  are  set  fordi  in  that  and  some  other  works  upon 
•the  same  principles,  still  continue  to  make  an  impression  upon 
many  people,  and  have  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  diat  excess 
of  banking  which  has  of  late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  other  places.'  The  Mississippi  scheme,  it  is  well  known, 
ended  in  France  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  public  treasury,  the 
crush  of  diousands  and  thousands  of  private  fortunes,  and  scenes 
of  desolation  and  distress  equal  to  those  of  an  invading  army, 
burning  and  laying  waste  all  before  it. 

At  dift  lime  we  were  funding  our  nauonal  debt,  we  heard  much 
about  *  a  public  debt  being  a  public  blessing ;'  that  die  stock  re- 
presenting it  was  a  creation  of  acuve  capital  for  die  aliment  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture.  This  paradox  was 
well  adapted  to  die  minds  of  believers  in  dreams,  and  die  gulls 
of  that  size  entered  bonA  fide  into  it.  But  the  art  and  mystery 
of  banks  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  diat.  It  is  established 
on  the  principle  diat  ^private  debts  are  a  public  blessing.'  That 
the  evidences  of  diose  private  debts,  called  bank  notes,  become 
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.WtAfe.  tMfMf  mi  afiilMgihe  whoto  ooiwneree^  inainfiKstHres, 
'  t  'tmd  agriddture  of  the  <Up|M  States.   Here  are  a  set  of  peo|»le, 
Jbr  insnnce,  wiio  Iqajiybesttn^      us  the  great  blessmg  of  ruooiog 
ID  our  debt  about       buodri^nuOiooa  of  dollars,  without  our 
knowing  who  fkey  are,  whercwej  are,  or  what  property  they  have 
to  pay  this  debt  when  called  90;  Bi^y. who  have  made  us  so  smsible 
.  -wof  the  hlessings  of  letting  them  nm  in  our  debt,  that  we  have  ex- 
*;'^empted  tfaem  by  law  from  the  repayment  of  tlicse  debts  beyond  a 
^  g^veo  proportion,  (generally  estimated  at  one  third.)  And  jo  fill  up 
..  the  measure  of  blessing,  instead  of  paying,  they  receive  an  interest 
JOQ  what  they  owe  from  those  to  whom  they  owe ;  for  ail  the 
notes,  or  evidences  of  what  thev  owe,  which  we  see  in  circula- 
^u  ktion,  have  been  lent  to  somebody  on  an  interest  which  is  levied 
^iagiia  on  us  through  the  medium  of  commerce.   And  they  are 
^80  ready  still  to  deal  out  their  liberalities  to  us,  that  they  are  now 
-^willing  to  let  themselves  run  in  our  debt  uinety  millions  more,  on 
our  paying  them  the  same  premium  of  six  or  eight  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  on  the  same  legal  exemption  from  the  repayment  of 
more  ilien  thirty  millions  of  the  debt,  when  it  shall  be  called  for. 
•  .liul  let  us  look  at  this  principle  in  its  original  form,  and  its  copy 
will  then  be  eiiually  understood.    '  A  public  debt  is  a  public  bless- 
ing.*   That  our  debt  was  juggled  from  forty-three  up  to  eighty  mil- 
lions, and  funded  at  that  amount,  according  to  this  opinion  was  a 
great  public  blessing,  because  the  evidences  of  it  could  be  vested 
in  commerce,  and  duis  converted  into  active  capital,  and  then  the 
more  the  debt  was  made  to  be,  the  more  active  capital  was  created. 
That  is  to  say,  the  creditors  could  now  employ  in  commerce  the 
money  due  them  from  the  public,  and  make  from  it  an  animal 
profit  of  five  per  cent,  or  four  millions  of  dollars.    But  observe,^ 
lliat  die  public  were  at  the  same  time  paying  on  it  an  intert\st  of 
cxacdy  the  same  amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars.    Where  ihni 
is  the  gain  to  either  party,  which  makes  it  a  jniblie  hlesr/ing.''  'J'herc 
is  no  change  in  the  state  of  things,  but  of  p(  rsoiis  only.    A  has  a 
debt  due  to  him  from  the  j)ublic,  of  which  he  liolds  their  certifi- 
cate as  evidence,  and  on  which  he  is  receiving  an  annual  interest. 
He  wishes,  however,  to  have  the  money  itself,  and  to  go  into  biisi-* 
ness  with  it.    B  has  an  equal  sum  of  money  in  business,  hut 
wishes  now  to  retire,  and  live  on  the  interest.    He  therefore  gives  it 
to  A,  in  exchange  for  A's  certificates  of  public  stock.    Now,  then, 
A  has  the  money  to  employ  in  business,  wl)i(  li  J>  so  employed 
before.    B  has  the  money  on  iiiierest  to  Yw  c  on,  which  A  lived 
on  before :  and  the  public  pays  the  interest  to  B,  which  they  paid 
to  A  before.    Here  is  no  new  creation  of  ca|)ital,  no  addiuonal 
money  employed,  nor  even  a  change  in  the  employment  of  a  single 
dollar.   The  only  change  is  of  place  between  A  and  B,  in  which 
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we  discover  no  creatioii  of  capital,  nor  public  blessing.  Suppose, 
again,  the  pubfic  to  owe  nothing.  Then  A  not  having  lent  his 
money  to  the  public,  would  be  in  possesaon  of  it  himself,  and 
would  go  into  business  without  the  previous  operation  of  selling 
stock.  Here  again,  the  same  quantity  of  capital  is  employed  as 
in  the  former  case,  though  no  public  debt  exists.  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  creation  of  active  capital^  nor  other  difference  than 

•  that  there  is  a  public  debt  in  the  first  case,  and  none  in  the  hist ; 
and  we  may  safely  ask  which  of  the  two  situations  is  most  truly  a 
public  blessing?  If,  then,  a  public  debt  be  no  pubhc  bleaang,  we 
may  pronounce,  a  fortiori,  that  a  private  one  cannot  be  so.  if 
the  debt  which  the  banking  companies  owe  be  a  blessing  to  any 
body,  it  is  to  themselves  alone,  who  are  realising  a  solid  •  interest 
of  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  it.  As  to  the  public,  these  companies 
have  banished  all  our  gold  and  silver  medium,  which,  before  their 
institution,  we  had  without  interest,  which  never  could  have  pe- 
rished in  our  hands,  and  would  have  been  our  salvation  now  in  the 
hour  of  war ;  instead  of  which,  dioy  have  given  us  two  hundred 
millions  of  froth  and  bubble,  on  which  we  are  to  pay  them  heavy 
interest,  until  it  shall  vanish  into  air,  as  Morris's  notes  did.  We 
are  warranted,  then,  in  nfFirmint;  that  this  parody  on  the  principle 
of  *a  public  debt  be'ni!^  a  public  blessing,'  and  its  iiiulation  into  the 
blessing  of  private  instead  of  public  debts,  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
original  principle  itself.   In  both  cases,  the  truth  is,  that  capital  may 

•  be  produced  by  industry,  and  accumulated  by  economy:  but  jug- 
glers only  will  propose  to  create  it  by  legerdemain  tricks  wiUi  paper. 

T  have  called  the  actual  circulation  of  bank  paper  in  the  United 
States,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  I  do  not  recollect  where 
I  have  seen  this  estimate;  but  I  retain  the  impression  that  I 
thought  it  just  at  the  time.  It  may  be  tested,  liowevcr,  by  a  list 
of  the  banks  now  in  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  their 
capital.  I  have  no  means  of  recurring  to  such  a  list  for  the  pro- 
sent  day :  but  I  turn  to  two  lists  in  my  possession  for  the  years  of 
1803  and  1804. 

DoUara. 

In  1803,  tliere  were  thirty-four  banks,  whose  capital  was  28,902,000 
In  1804,  there  were  sixty-six,  consequendy  thirty-two 
additional  ones.  Their  capital  is  not  stated,  but  at 
the  average  of  the  others  (excluding  the  highest, 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  was  often  miffioos) 
they  would  be  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollan 
each,  and  add  19,200,000, 

♦ 

Making  a' total  of  •  #48,102,000, 
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or  say,  <si  fifty  mSKciis  in  round  numbers.  Now  every  one  - 
knows  the  inunense  multiplication  of  these  institutions  since  1804. 
If  they  have  only  doubled,  ihcir  capital  will  be  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  if  treUed}  as  I  think  probable,  it  will  be  of  one  hundred 
and  millions,  on  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  circulate  treble 
the  amount.  I  should  sooner,  therefore,  believe  two  hundred 
millions  to  be  far  below  than  above  the  actual  circulation.  In 
England,  by  a  late  parliamentary  document,  (see  Virginia  Argus 
of  October  the  18th,  1813,  and  other  public  pnpers  of  about  that 
date)  it  appears  that  six  years  ago,  the  bank  of  Eni^laiui  had 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  circulation,  which  had  in- 
creased to  forty-two  millions  in  1812,  or  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  millions  of  dollars-  What  proportion  all  the  otlu;r 
banks  may  add  to  this,  1  do  not  know:  if  we  were  allowed  to 
suppose  they  equal  it,  this  would  give  a  circulation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  uiillions,  or  the  double  of  ours  on  a  double 
population.  But  that  nation  is  essentially  comnuncial,  ours  es- 
sentially agricultura),  and  nceilini:,  therefore,  less  cireulntiiiii;  me- 
dium, because  die  produce  of  the  husbandman  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  is  then  partly  consumed  at  home,  partly  exchanged  by 
barter.  The  dollar,  which  was  of  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling, 
was,  by  the  same  document,  stated  to  be  then  six  shillings  uid  nine 
pence,  a  depreciation  of  exactfy  fifty  per  cent.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement 
of  its  present  war  with  England,  was  about  a  French  crown,  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  cents,  the  bushel.  With  us  it  was  one  hundred 
oents,  and  consequently  we  could  send  it  there  in  coiqietidon  with 
thehr  own.  That  ordinary  price  has  now  doubled  with  us,  and 
more  than  doubled  in  England ;  and  aldiough  a  part  of  this  aug- 
mentation may  proceed  from  the  war  demand,  yet  from  the  ex- 
traordinary nominal  rise  in  tlic  prices  of  land  and  labor  here,  both 
of  which  have  nearly  doubled  in  that  period,  and  are'  still  risbg 
with  every  new  bank,  it  is  evident  that  were  a  general  peace  to 
take  place  tomorrow,  and  ume  albwed  for  the  re-cstablislimcnt  of  ' 
commerce,  justice  and  order,  we  could  not  afford  to  raise  wheat 
for  much  less  dian  two  dollars,  while  the  continent  of  Europe, 
having  no  paper  circulation,  and  that  of  its  specie  not  being  aug- 
mented, would  raise  it  at  their  former  price  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  cents.  Tt  follows,  dicn,  diat  with  our  redundancy  of  paper, 
we  cannot,  after  ])cace,  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Europe,  unless 
extraordinary  circumstances  double  its  price  in  prulicular  places, 
and  that  then  tlu^  exportinii;  countries  of  Europe  could  undersell  us. 

It  is  said  our  ])aper  is  as  good  as  silver,  because  we  may  have 
silver  for  it  at  the  bank  where  it  issues.    Tliis  is  not  true.  One, 
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two,  or  three  persons  mii^lu  liavc  ii:  but  a  general  applicaiion 
would  soon  exhaust  their  vaults,  and  leave  a  ruinous  proportion  of 
their  paper  in  its  intrinsic  worthless  form.  It  is  a  fallacious  |>re- 
lence,  for  another  reason.  The  inhabitants  of  the  banking  cities 
might  obtain  cash  for  their  paper,  as  far  as  Uie  cash  of  the  vaults 
would  hold  out ;  but  distance  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  do  this.  A  farmer  having  a  note  of  a  Boston  or  Charleston 
bank,  distant  hundreds  of  miles,  has  no  means  of  calling  for  the 
cash.  And  while  these  calls  are  impracticable  for  the  country, 
he  banks  have  no  fear  of  their  being  made  from  the  to^vns ;  be- 
cause their  inhabitants  are  mostly  on  their  books,  and  there  on 
sufferance  only  and  during  good  behaviour. 

In  this  state  of  thin£^s,we  are  called  on  to  add  ninety  millions  more 
to  the  circulation.  Proceeding  in  this  career,  it  is  infallible,  that  we 
must  end  where  the  revolutionary  paper  ended.  Two  hundred 
millions  was  the  whole  amount  of  all  the  emissions  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, at  which  |)oint  their  bills  ceased  to  circulate.  We  are  now  at 
that  sum ;  but  wiih  treble  the  population,  and  of  course  a  longer  te- 
ther. Our  depreciation  is,  as  yet,  but  at  about  two  for  one.  Owing 
to  the  support  its  credit  receives  from  the  small  reservoirs  of  spe- 
cie in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point 
their  notes  will  stop.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  effect  it  but  a  gene- 
ral alarm;  and  that  may  take  place  whenever  the  public  shall 
begin  to  reflect  on,  and  perceive  the  impossibility  that  the  banks 
should  repay  this  sum.  At  present,  caution  is  inspired  no  farther 
tlian  to  keep  prudent  men  from  selling  property  on  long  payments. 
Let  us  suppose  die  panic  to  arise  at  three  hundred  millions,  a 
point  to  which  every  session  of  the  legislatures  hastens  us  by  long 
strides.  Nobody  dreams  that  they  would  have  three  hundred 
millions  of  specie  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  their  notes.  Were 
they  even  to  stop  now,  no  one  supposes  they  have  two  hundred 
millions  in  cash,  or  even  the  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  millions,  to 
which  amount  alone  the  law  obliges  Uiem  to  repay.  One  hundred 
and  thiny -three  and  one-third  millions  of  loss,  then,  is  thrown  on  the 
public  by  law ;  and  as  to  the  sixty-six  and  two-thirds,  wliich  they 
are  legally  bound  to  pay,  and  ought  to  have  in  their  vaults,  every 
one  knows  there  is  no  such  amount  of  cash  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  what  would  be  tlie  course  widi  what  diey  really  have  there  ? 
Their  notes  are  refused.  Cash  is  called  for.  The  inhabitants  of  die 
banking  towns  will  get  what  is  in  the  vaults,  until  a  few  banks  de- 
clare their  insolvency ;  when,  the  general  cnish  becoming  evident, 
the  others  will  withdraw  even  the  cash  they  have,  declare  their 
bankruptcy  at  once,  and  leave  an  empty  house  and  empty  coffers 
for  die  holders  of  their  notes.    In  this  scramble  of  creditors,  die 
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country  gets  nothing,  the  towns  hut  little.  What  arc  they  to  do  ? 
Bring  suits  ?  A  million  of  creditors  bring  a  million  of  suits 
against  John  Nokes  and  Robert  Styles,  wheresoever  to  be 
found?  All  nonsense.  The  loss  is  total.  And  a  sum  is  thus  swin- 
dled from  our  citizens,  of  seven  limes  the  amount  of  tlie  real  debt, 
and  four  times  that  of  the  factitious  one  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  All  this  they  will  justly  charge  on  their  le- 
gislatures ;  but  tliis  will  be  poor  satisfaction  for  the  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  they  will  have  lost.  It  is  time,  then,  for  the 
public  functionaries  to  look  to  this.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too 
late.  Perhaps,  by  giving  time  to  the  banks,  they  may  call  in  and 
pay  off  tlieir  paper  by  degrees.  But  no  remedy  is  ever  to  be 
expected  while  it  rests  with  the  State  legislatures.  Personal  mo- 
tives can  be  excited  tlirough  so  many  avenues  to  their  will,  that,  in 
their  hands,  it  will  continue  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  ca- 
tastrophe overwhelms  us.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  on  proper 
representations  of  the  subject,  a  great  proportion  of  these  legisla- 
tures would  cede  to  Congress  their  power  of  establishing  banks, 
saving  tlie  charter  rights  already  granted.  And  this  should  be 
asked,  not  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  constitution,  because  until 
three  fourdis  should  consent  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  accepted 
from  Uiem  one  by  one,  singly,  as  their  consent  might  be  obtained. 
Any  single  State,  even  if  no  other  should  come  into  the  measure, 
would  find  its  interest  in  arresting  foreign  bank  paper  immediately, 
and  its  own  by  degrees.  Specie  would  flow  in  on  them  as  paper 
disappeared.  Their  own  banks  would  call  iii  and  pay  off  their 
notes  gradually,  and  their  constituents  would  tlius  be  saved  from 
the  general  wreck.  Should  the  greater  pan  of  th6  States  con- 
cede, as  is  expected,  their  power  over  banks  to  Congress,  besides 
insuring  their  own  safety,  the  paper  of  tlie  non-conceding  States 
might  be  so  checked  and  circumscribed,  by  prohibiting  its  receipt 
in  any  of  the  conceding  States,  and  even  in  die  non-conceding 
as  to  duties,  taxes,  judgments,  or  other  demands  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  that  it  would  soon  die  of 
itself,  and  the  medium  of  gold  and  silver  be  universally  restored. 
This  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  it  will  not  be  done.  Car- 
ifiago  non  delibitur.  The  overbearing  clamor  of  merchants, 
speculators  and  projectors,  will  drive  us  before  them  widi  our  eyes 
open,  until,  as  in  france,  under  the  Mississippi  bubble,  our  ciu- 
zens  will  be  overtaken  by  the  crush  of  this  baseless  fabric,  without 
other  satisfaction  Uian  tliat  of  execrations  on  the  heads  of  those 
funcdonaries,  who,  from  ignorance,  pcisillanimity  or  corruption, 
have  betrayed  die  fruits  of  their  industry  into  the  iiands  of  projec- 
tors and  swindlers. 


m 

Wheo  1  speak  comparatively  of  tlie  paper  emissions  of  the  oM 
CoogresB  and  the  present  banl^  let  it  not  be  imagined  thatleo^er 
them  under  the  same  mantle.  The  object  of  the  former  was  a 
hoAj  one ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  holy  war,  it  was  that  which 
saved  our  liberties  and  gave  us  independence.  The  object  of 
the  latter,  is  to  enrich  swindlers  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  part  of  the  nation. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is,  that  pretermitting  the  con- 
sdtutional  question  on  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  considering 
this  application  on  the  grounds  of  reason  alone,  it  would  be  best 
that  our  medium  should  be  so  proportioned  to  our  pi^uce,  as  to 
be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  countries  with  which  we  trade,  and 
whose  medium  is  in  a  sound  state :  that  specie  is  the  most  perfect 
medium,  because  it  will  preserve  its  own  level ;  because,  having 
intrinsio  and  universal  value,  it  can  never  die  in  our  hands,  and  it 
b  the  surest  resource  of  reliance  in  time  of  war:  that. the  thding 
economy  of  paper,  as  a  cheaper  medium,  or  its  convenience  for  - 
transmission,  weighs  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  advantages  of  the 
precious  metals :  that  it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  has  been,  is,  and 
for  ever  will  be  abused,  in  every  country  in  which  it  is  permitted; 
that  it  is  already  at  a  term  of  abuse  in  these  States,  which  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  nation,  France  excepted,  whose 
dreadful  cntastro})lie  sliould  be  a  warning  against  the  instrument 
which  produced  it :  that  we  are  already  at  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  due  quantity  of  medium  ;  insomuch,  that  no  man  knows  what 
his  property  is  now  wortli,  because  it  is  bloating  while  he  is  calcu- 
lating ;  and  still  less  what  it  will  be  worth  wiien  the  medium  shall 
be  relieved  I'rom  its  present  dr()j)sical  state  :  and  that  it  is  a  pal- 
pable falsehood  to  say  we  can  have  specie  for  our  paper  whenever 
demanded.  Instead,  then,  of  yielding  to  the  cries  of  scarcity  of  me- 
dium set  up  by  speculators,  projectors  and  commercial  gamblers, 
no  endeavors  should  be  spared  to  hepn  the  work  of  rcducin<;  it 
by  such  gradual  means  as  may  give  lime  to  private  fortunes  to 
preserve  their  poise,  and  setde  down  with  the  subsiding  medium ; 
and  that,  for  this  purfwse,  the  States  should  be  urged  to  concede 
to  the  General  Government,  with  a  savini^  of  chartered  rif;lii5,  the 
exclusive  power  of  establishing  banks  of  discount  for  |)a}>er. 

To  the  existence  of  banks  of  discount  for  cash,  as  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  there  can  be  no  objection,  because  tliere  can  be 
no  danger  of  abuse,  and  they  are  a  convenience  both  lo  merchants 
and  individuals.  I  diink  tiiey  should  even  be  cncouraired,  !)y  al- 
lowing them  a  larger  than  legal  interest  on  short  discomits,  and 
tapering  thence,  in  proportion  as  the  term  of  discount  is  lengthen- 
ed, down  to  legal  lutcie^i  ou  those  of  a  ycai  or  more.  Even 
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banks  of  deposit,  where  cash  should  be  lodged,  and  a  paper  ac- 
knowledgment taken  out  as  its  representative,  entitled  to  a  return 
of  the  casli  on  demand,  would  be  convenient  for  remittances, 
travellinii;  persons,  &c.  But,  liable  as  its  cash  would  be  to  be  pil- 
fered and  robbed,  and  its  paper  to  be  fraudulently  re-issued,  or 
issued  without  deposit,  it  would  require  skilful  and  strict  regula- 
tion. This  would  dilli  r  from  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  cash  could  be  redemaaded  on  returuiog  the 
note. 

When  I  commenced  this  letter  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  on  Mr. 
Law's  memorial,  I  expected  a  short  one  would  have  answered 
that.   But  as  I  advanced,  the  subject  branched  itself  before  me 
into  90  many  collateral  Questions,  that  even  the  rapid  views  I  have 
taken  of  each  have  swelled  the  volume  of  my  letter  beyond  my 
.  expectations,  and^I  fear,  beyond  your  padence.   Yet  on  a  revM 
,  of  it,  I  find  no  part  which  haa  not  so  much  bearing  on  the  subject 
-  as  to  be  worth  merely  the  time  of  perusal.   I  leave  it  then  as  it 
is;  and  will  add  only  the  assurances  of  my  constant  and  aSeo- 
*  tiunate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jkitbb80n. 


LBTTSa  OXIV. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

MonticeUo,  October  13,  J8i3. 

Dear  Sir, 

Since  mine  of  August  the  22nd,  I  have  received  your  favors  of 
August  the  l()tl),  S(»ptember  the  2nd,  Mdi,  loth  and  — ,  and  Mrs. 
Adams',  of  Sei)iciiil)cr  the  20th.  1  now  send  you,  according  to 
your  rc(jucst,  a  copy  of  tlic  syllabus.  To  fdl  up  this  skeleton 
with  arteries,  with  veins,  vviUi  nerves,  muscles  and  Hesh,  is  really 
beyond  my  time  and  information.  Whoever  could  undertake  it 
would  find  great  aid  in  Enfield's  judicious  abridgment  of  Hrucker's 
History  of  Philosophy,  in  which  lie  has  reduced  five  or  six  quarto 
volumes,  of  one  thousand  pages  each  of  liaiin  closely  printed,  to 
two  moderate  octavos  of  English  open  type. 

To  compare  the  morals  of  the  Old,  with  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  would  recjuire  an  attentive  study  of  the  former,  a 
search  through  all  its  Looks  for  its  precepts,  and  Uirough  all  its 
hiblory  for  its  })racuces,  and  the  principles  diey  prove.  As  com- 
mentaries, too,  on  these,  the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  must  be 
inquired  into,  ilicir   Mishni,  their  Gcmara,  Cabbala,  Jezirah, 
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Sohar,  Cosri,  and  their  Talmud,  must  be  examined  and  under- 
stood, in  order  to  do  them  full  justice.  Brucker,  it  would  seem, 
has  gone  deeply  into  these  repositories  of  their  ethics,  and  Enfield, 
his  epitomiser,  concludes  in  these  words.  *  Ethics  were  so  litde 
understood  among  die  Jews,  tliat,  in  their  whole  compilation  call- 
ed the  Talmud,  diere  is  only  one  treatise  on  moral  subjects. 
Their  books  of  morals  chiefly  consisted  in  a  minute  enumeration 
of  duties.  From  the  law  of  Moses  were  deduced  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  precepts,  which  were  divided  into  two  classes,  affirm- 
adve  and  negative,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  die  former,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  latter.  It  may  serve  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  low  state  of  moral  philosophy  among 
the  Jews  in  the  middle  age,  to  add,  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  affirmative  precepts,  only  three  were  considered  as 
obligatory  upon  women;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  salvation,  it 
was  judged  sufficient  to  fulfil  any  one  single  law  in  the  hour  of 
death ;  the  observance  of  the  rest  being  deemed  necessary,  only 
to  increase  the  felicity  of  the  future  life.  What  a  wretched  de- 
pravity of  sentiment  and  manners  must  have  prevailed,  before  such 
corrupt  maxims  could  have  obtained  credit !  It  is  impossible  to 
collect  from  these  writings  a  consistent  series  of  moral  doctrine.' 
Enfield,  B.  4.  chap.  3.  It  was  the  reformation  of  this  *  wretched 
depravity'  of  morals  which  Jesus  undertook.  In  extracting  the 
pure  principles  which  he  taught,  we  should  have  to  strip  off  the 
artificial  vestments  in  which  they  have  been  muffled  by  priests,, 
who  have  travestied  them  into  various  forms,  as  instruments  of  riches 
and  power  to  themselves.  We  must  dismiss  the  Platonists  and 
Plotinisls,  the  Stagyritcs  and  Gamalielites,  the  Eclectics,  the  Gnos- 
tics and  Scholastics,  their  essences  and  emanadons,  their  Logos 
and  Demiurgos,  ^ons  and  Daemons,  male  and  female,  wiUi  a 
long  train  of  &lc.  he.  he.  or,  shall  I  say  at  once,  of  nonsense. 
We  must  reduce  our  volume  to  the  simple  evangelists,  select,, 
even  from  them,  the  very  words  only  of  Jesus,  paring  off  the 
amphiboligisms  into  which  they  have  been  led,  by  forgetting  often, 
or  not  understanding,  what  had  fallen  from  him,  by  giving  dieir 
own  misconceptions  as  his  dicta,  and  expressing  unintelligibly  for 
others  what  they  had  not  understood  themselves.  There  will  bo 
found  remaining;  die  most  sublime  and  benevolent  code  of  morals 
which  has  ever  been  offered  to  man.  I  have  performed  this  ope- 
ration for  my  own  use,  by  cutting  verse  by  verse  out  of  the  print- 
ed book,  and  arranging  the  matter  which"  is  evidently  his,  and 
wliicli  is  as  easily  distinguishable  as  diamonds  in  a  dunghill.  The 
result  is  an  octavo  of  forty-six  pages,  of  pure  and  unsophisticated 
doctrines,  such  as  were  professed  and  acted  on  by  the  unlettered 
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Apostles,  the  A]x>stolic  Fathers,  and  the  Christians  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Their  Platonising  successors,  indeed,  in  after  times,  in 
onlcr  to  legitimate  the  corruptions  which  they  had  incorporated 
into  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  found  it  necessary  to  disavow  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  had  taken  tlieir  principles  from  the  mouth 
of  Je.^iis  himself,  of  his  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  cotemporary 
with  them.  Tlicy  cxrommunicatod  their  followers  as  heretics, 
branding  them  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Ehionites  or  Beggars. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  with  that  of  Jesus, 
materials  might  be  largely  drawn  from  the  same  source.  Enfield 
gives  a  history  and  detiiiled  account  of  tlie  opinions  and  principles 
of  the  flifTerent  sects.  These  relate  to  the  Gods,  their  natures, 
grades,  places  and  powers;  the  demi-Gods  and  Daemons,  and  their 
agency  with  man;  the  universe,  its  structure,  extent  and  duration ; 
*  .  the  ofigin  of  things  from  the  elements  of  fire,  water,  air  and 
earth ;  the  human  soul,  its  essence  and  derivation ;  the  summum 
honmmf  mdfim  bonorvm;  with  a  thousand  idle  dreams  and  fan- 
cies on  these  and  other  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  with- 
hdd  from  man ;  leavug  but  a  short  chapter  for  his  moral  dudes, 
and  die  principal  secdon  of  that  given  xo  what  he  owes  himself,  to 
pcecepts  for  rendering  him  impassible,  and  unassailable  by  the 
evib  'of  life,  and  for  preserving  his  mind  in  a  state  of  constant 
sereni^r. 

Such  a  canvass  is  too  broad  for  the  age  of  seventy,  and  espe- 
cially of  one  whose  chief  occupations  have  been  in  the  practical 
business  of  life.  We  must  leave,  therefore,  to  others,  younger 
and  more  learned  than  we  are,  to  prepare  this  euthanasia  for  Pla- 
tonic Christianity,  and  its  restoration  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
its  founder.  I  think  you  give  a  just  outline  of  the  theism  of  die 
three  religions,  when  you  say  that  the  principle  of  the  Hebrew  was 
the  fear,  of  the  Gentile  the  honor,  and  of  the  Christian  the  love 
of  God. 

An  expression  in  your  letter  of  September  the  14tli,  that  *thc 
human  understanding  is  a  revelation  from  its  maker,'  gives  the 
best  solution  that  I  l)elieve  can  be  given  of  the  question,  *  what 
did  Socrates  mean  by  his  Daemon?'  He  was  too  wise  to  believe, 
and  too  honest  to  pretend,  that  h*.  had  real  and  familiar  converse 
with  a  superior  and  invisible  being.  He  probably  considered  the 
suggestions  of  his  conscience,  or  reason,  as  revelations,  or  inspira- 
tions from  the  Supreme  mind,  bestowed,  on  important  occasions, 
by  a  special  superintending  providence. 

1  acknowledge  all  the  merit  of  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  Ju- 
piter, which  you  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  as  highly  sublime  as  a  chaste 
and  correct  imagination  can  permit  iisclf  to  go.    Yet  in  die  con- 
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femplation  of  a  beins;  so  superlative,  the  hyperbolic  flights  of  the 
Psalmist  may  often  be  followed  with  approbation,  even  with  rap- 
lin  (; ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  the  palm  over  all  the 
hymnists  of  every  language,  and  of  every  tiftie.  Turn  to  the 
148th  psalm  in  Brady  and  Tate's  version.  Have  such  concep- 
tions been  ever  before  expressed?  Their  version  of  the  loth 'psalm 
is  more  to  be  esteemed  for  its  pithiness  than  its  poetry.  Even 
Stemhold,  the  leaden  Stcrnhold,  kindles,  in  a  single  instance,  with 
the  sublimity  of  his  original,  and  expresses  the  majesty  of  God 
descending  on  the  earth,  in  terms  not  unworiJiy  of  tlie  subject. 


*  TIm»  Lord  deMcended  fkOB  akVPB, 
And  underneath  hu<  feet  he  CMt 
On  ('h<*nibim  and  t^traphim 
And  oo  Uie  winfli  of  miilitjr.  wMm 


And  howpd  the  heav*iiii  molt  Ugh  | 
Tile  dark  new  of  the  sky. 
Full  royally  he  rode  ; 

CMae  Ayiof  all  •teotdZ—Fnlm  xviii.  9. 10.  - 


The  Latin  versions  of  this  passae;r  by  Buchanan  and  by  John- 
ston, are  but  mediocres.  But  the  Grcuk  of  Duport  is  worthy  of 
quotation. 

0\tg«m  oyKkHOC  «a7f^i|*  mto  itt»ggt  ^'eoi^v 

Tjfju^ft  TOTttTo  Xe^ou^w  oX6ufi.£vo(:,  ugte^  iip'  i-jrirw 

The  best  collection  of  these  psalms  is  that  of  the  Octagonian 
dissenters  of  Liverpool,  in  their  printed  form  of  prayer;  but  they 
are  not  always  the  best  versions.  Indeed,  bad  is  the  best  of  the 
English  versions;  not  a  ray  of  poetical  genius  having  ever  been 
employed  on  them.  And  how  much  depends  on  this,  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  Brady  and  Tate's  ir)th  psalm  widi  Blacklock's 
Jmtum  ei  tcnacem  propositi  vinini  ol  Horace,  quoted  in  Hume's 
histor}',  Car.  2.  ch.  65.  A  translation  of  David  in  this  style,  or  in 
that  of  Pompei's  Cleanihes,  might  give  us  some  idea  of  tlie  merit 
of  the  oiiginal.  The  character,  too,  of  the  poetry  of  these 
hymns  is  singular  to  us;  written  in  roonosticbs,  each  divided 
into  strophe  and  anti-strophe,  die  seiithnent  of  the  first  member . 
responded  with  amplificatbn  or  antithesis  m  the'seoood. 

On  the  sulject  of  the  postscript  of  yours  of  August  the  16th  and 
of  Mrs.  Adams'  letter,  I  am  silent.  I  know  the  depth  of  the  af- 
Ilio6oo  It  has  caused,  aiid  can  sympathise  with  it  the  more  sensibly, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  degree  of  afflictiott,  p^uced  by  the  loss 
of  those  dear  to  us,  which  experience  has  not  taught  me  to  esti- 
mate. I  have  ever  Ibund  time  and  silence  the  only  medicine, 
and  these  but  assuage,  they  never  can  suppress,  the  deep  drawn 

VOL.  IV.  29  ' 
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sigh  which  recollection  forever  brings  up,  until  recQBectkm  and 
lite  are  extioguiahed  together.   Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Th:  iamiaoii. 


LSTTEft  CXV. 

TO  40USi  ADAMS* 

Monticello,  October  28, 1813. 

Dear  Sib, 

According  to  the  reservation  between  us,  of  takins;  up  one  of 
the  subjects  of  our  con('s|)ondonce  at  a  time,  I  turn  to  your  let- 
ters of  August  the  IGth  and  September  the  2nd. 

The  passage  you  quote  from  Theognis,  I  think  has  an  ethical 
radier  than  a  political  ohjecl.  The  wliole  piece  is  a  moral  cxhor- 
tatum^  ■'ojaivggif,  and  this  passage  particularly  seems  to  be  a  re- 
proof to  many  who,  while  with  his  domestic  animals  he  is  curious 
to  improve  the  race,  by  employing  always  the  finest  male,  pays  no 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  race,  hut  intermairies 
Vridi  the  vicious,  the  ugly,  or  the  old,  for  consideratioDs  of  weahh 
or  amhition.  It  b  in  conformity  widi  die  principle  adopted  af-  ; 
lerwards  hy  the  Pythagoreans,  and  expressed  by  OceUus  in  an- 
other form  ;  6$  r^t  twtw  aXXqXMv  av^^cmnr  ywagtug  Ste^— «Xi)« 
ivms  svExa  n  |M{y :  which,  as  literally  as  inteH^ifailifir  wffl  adraity 
may  be  thus  translated  ;  '  concerning  the  interprocreatioD  of  men, 
how,  and  of  whom  it  sludl  be,  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  modesty  and  sanctity,  coojoindy,  this  is  what  1 
think  right.  First  to  lay  it  down  that  we  do  not  commix  for  * 
the  sake  of  pleaaure,  but  of  the  procreation  of  children.  For 
the  powers,  the  organs  and  desires  for  coition  have  not  been  given 
))y  God  to  man  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but  for  the  procreation 
of  the  race.  For  as  it  were  incongruous,  for  a  mortal  born  to 
partake  of  divine  life,  the  immortality  of  the  race  being  taken 
away,  God  fulfilled  the  purpose  by  making  the  generations  unin- 
terrupted and  continuous.  This,  therefore,  we  are  especially  to 
lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  coition  is  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.' 
But  nature,  not  trusting  to  this  moral  and  abstract  motive,  seems 
to  have  provided  more  securely  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies,  by  making  it  the  effect  of  the  oestrum  implanted  in  the  consti- 
tution of  both  sexes.  And  not  only  has  the  commerce  of  love 
beeu  indulged  on  this  tmhallowed  impulse,  but  made  subservient 

also  to  wealth  and  ambitipn  by  iQ^rriages,  without  regard  to  the 

« 

•  •  • 
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beauty,  tlie  healthiness,  the  Understanding,  or  virtue  of  tlie  sub- 
ject irom  which  we  are  to  breed.  The  selecting  the  best  male 
for  a  Harain  of  well  chosen  females  also,  which  Theognis  seems 
to  recommend  from  the  example  of  our  sheep  and  asses,  would 
doubtless  improve  the  human,  as  it  does  the  brute  animal,  and 
produce  a  race  of  veritable  api?To<.  For  experience  proves,  that 
tlie  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  are 
transmissible  in  a  certain  degree  from  father  to  son.  But  I  suspect 
tliat  die  equal  rights  of  men  will  rise  up  against  this  privileged 
Solomon  and  his  Haram,  and  oblige  us  to  continue  acquiescence 
under  the  '  Ajxaiypw^tc:  ysvsoj:  afrwv'  which  Theognis  complains  of, 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  die  accidental  aristoi  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  breeders.  For  I  agree  with  you  that 
there  is  a  natural  aristocracy  among  men.  The  grounds  of  this 
are  virtue  and  talents.  Formerly,  bodily  powers  gave  place  among 
tlie  aristoi.  But  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  armed  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  bodily  strength,  like 
beauty,  good  humor,  politeness  and  odier  accomplishments,  has  be- 
come but  an  auxiliary  ground  of  distincuon.  There  is  also  an  ar- 
tificial aristocracy,  founded  on  wealth  and  birth,  without  either 
virtue  or  talents;  for  with  these  it  would  belong  to  the  first  class. 
The  natural  aristocracy  I  consider  as  the  most  precious  gift  of 
nature,  for  the  instruction,  the  trusts,  and  government  of  society. 
And  indeed,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  in  creation  to  have 
formed  man  for  the  social  state,  and  not  to  have  provided  virtue 
and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  society.  May 
we  not  eyea  say,  that  that  form  of  government  is  the  best,  whicp 
proyides  the  most  efiectually  for  a  pure  selection  of  these  natuM  ^ 
aristoi  into  the  offices  of  government?  The  artificial  aristocracy  is 
«  mischieyous  ingredient  m  government,  and  provision  shou]d^:4be 
'made  to  preyent  its  ascendancy.  On  the  question,  what  is  Uie 
best  proyision,  you  and  I  di^r;  but  we  differ  as  rational  friends, 
tmag  the  free.exerdse  of  our  own  reason,  and  mutually  indulging 
.  its  errors.  Yoo  thiok  it  best  to  put.  the  pseudo-aristoi  into  a  sepa- 
rate chamber  legislation,  where  the]r  may  be  hindered  from  do- 
iog  flrisehief  hy  their  eo-ordinate  brancheis,  and  where,  also,  they 
may  be  a  protectiim  to  wealth  andnst  the  Agrarian  and  plunller- 
ing  eoteflijdj&^of  the  majority  of  the  people.  I  think  that  to  give 
them  po  Jini  dRier  to  prevent  them  irom  domg  mischief,  is  arm- 
ing them  ii,.aiid  boreasmg  instead  of  remedying  die  eyiL 
ffir  if  the  €dp«idiMit6  bruches  can  arrest  their  actioqi  so  fltejr 
they  that  of  4o  eorocd^tea.  Ifisohief  may  be  done  negitirm 
well  as  poeitlvdy.  Of  this,  a  cabal  in  the  Senate  of  ae 
gJnited  States  baa  fiirmshed  many  proofs.  Nordolbdievetbem 
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necessary  to  protect  die  wealthy;  became  eooiigh  of  tbeae  wil 

find  tbeir  way  into  every  branch  of  the  legislation,  to  protect 
themselves.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  legMatures  of  our  own,  in 
action  ibr  thirty  years  past,  have  proved  that  no  fears  .of  an  equa- 
lisation of  property  are  to  he  apprehended  horn  them.  I  tmnk 
the  best  remedy  is  exactly  that  provided  by  all  our  constitutional 
to  leave  to  the  citizens  the  free  election  and  separatioo  of  the 
aristoi  from  the  pseudo-aristoi,  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In 
general  they  will  elect  the  really  good  and  wise.  In  some  instances, 
wealUi  may  corrupt,  and  birth  blind  them;  but  not  in  aufficieot 
deme  to  endanger  the  society. 

It  is  probable  that  our  di£^nce  of  opinion  maj^  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  produced  by  a  diflfereoce  of  character  in  diose  among  whom 

'  we  live.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti^ 
cut  myself,  and  sliU  more  from  what  I  have  hwd,  and  the  cha- 
racter given  of  the  former  by  yourself,  (voLIpage  111,)  who 
know  them  so  >much  better,  there  seems  to  be  in  those  two  States 
a  traditionary  reverence  for  certain  fatnilies,  which  has  rendered 
the  offices  of  the  government  nearly  hereditary  in  those  faooilles. 
I  presume  that  from  an  early  period  of  your  history,  members  of 
these  families  happening  to  possess  virtue  and  talents,  have  ho- 
nestly exercised  them  for  the  good  of  the  pepple,  and  hy  their 
services  have  endeared  their  names  to  them.  Jui  coupling  Con- 
necticut with  you,  I  mean  it  politically  only,  not  morally.  For 
having  made  the  Bible  the  common  law  qf  their  land,  they  seem 
to  have  modeled  their  morali^r  on  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Labaii. 

-^t  although  this  hereditary  succession  to  office  with  you,  may,  in. 
|^,a|9|iie  degree,  be  founded  in  real  family  merit,  yet  in  a  much  higher 
clegree,  it  has  proceeded  from. your  strict  alliance  of  Church  and 
Slil^m  These  families  are  canonised  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on 
the  common  principle,  *you  tickle  me,  and  I  will  tickle  you.'  In 
Virginia,  we  have  nothing  of  this.  Our  clergy,  before  the  revo- 
lution, having  been  secured  against  rivalship  by  fixed  salaries,  did 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  acquiring  influence  over  the 
people.  Of  wealth,  there  were  great  accumulations  in  particular 
families,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  under  the 
English  law  of  entails.  But  the  only  object  of  ambition  for  the 
wealthy  was  a  seat  in  the  King's  Council.  All  their  court  then 
was  paid  to  the  crown  and  its  creatures;  and  they  Philipised  IB 
all  collisions  between  the  King  and  the  people.  »  Hence  they  were 
unpopular ;  and  that  unpopularity  continues  attached  to  tbeir  names. 
A  Randolph,  a  Carter,  or  a  Burwoll  must  have  great  personal 
superiority  over  a  common  competitor  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
.even  at  this  day.   At  the  ^si  session  of  our  l^giakture  alter  that 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  we  passed  a  law  abolishing  entails. 
And  this  was  followed  by  one,  abolishing  tlie  privilege  of  primo- 
geniture, and  dividing  the  lands  of  intestates  equally  among  alJ  their 
children,  or  other  representatives.    These  laws,  drawn  by  my- 
self, laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  pseudo-aristocracy.    And  had 
another  which  I  prepared  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  our 
irark  would  hawe  been  complete.   It  wis  a  bifl  ibr  the  more  ge- 
neral difiimoii  of  leamiiig.   This  proposed  to  divide  every  coum 
tty  into  wards  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  like  your  townships;  to 
establish  in  eadi  ward  a  free  school  for  reading,  writing  and  com- 
mon arithmetic;  to  provide      the  annual  s^ection  of  the  beat 
subjects  from  these  schools,  who  mig|it  receive,  at  the  public  ex- 
'pense,  a  higher  degree  of  edueaiion  at  a  district  school ;  and  from 
these  district  schools  to  select  a  certain  number  of  the  most  pro- 
mising subjects,  to  be  completed  at  an  University,  where  all  the 
useful  sciences  should  he  tai^^ht.   Worth  and  genius  would  thus 
have  been  sought  out  from  every  conditioo  of  life,  and  completely 
prepared  by  education  for  defeating  the  competition  of  wealth  and 
.  birth  for  public  trusts.    My  proposition  had,  for  a  further  object,  to 
ifinpart  to  these  wards  those  portions  of  self-government  for  which 
they  are  best  qualified,  by  confiding  to  them  ilie  care  of  their  poor, 
the'u:  roads,  police,  elections,  the  nomination  of  jurors,  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  small  cases,  elementary  exercises  of  miliiia ;  in  ^ 
short,  to  have  liiade  tlicm  little  republics,  with  a  warden  at  the 
head  of  each,  for  all  tliose  concerns  which,  being  under  their  eye, 
they  would  better  manage  than  the  larger  republics  of  the  county 
or  Slate.    A  general  call  of  ward  meetings  by  their  wardens  <Mi^ 
the  same  day  through  the  Slate,  would  at  any  time  produce  tlll?^ 
genuine  sense  of  the  people  on  any  recjuired  point,  and  would  en- 
able the  State  to  act  in  mass,  as  your  people  have  so  often  done, 
and  with  so  much  effect,  by  their  town  meetings.    The  law  for 
religious  freedom,  which  made  a  part  of  this  system,  having  put 
down  the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  and  restored  to  the  cidzen  the 
freedom  of  the  mfudi  and  tfaose^  entails  and  descents  nurturing 
an  equality  of  condition  among  tbem,  this  on  edocatkm  would 
have  fmsed  the  mass  of  die  people  to  the  Ugl^  ground  of  moral 
renpeatamiy  ,jaecessary  to  their  own  safeqr,  and  to  orderly  go- 
vernment ^and  jhjM  have  completed  the  great  object  of  qualify- 
ing tbenMPklMl  th^eritaUe  aristoi,  for  the  trusts  of  govern- 
ment, to  the  exclusionllr  the-pseudalists:  and  die  same  Theognis 
who  has  furnished  the  epigraphs  of  your  two  letters,  assures  us  that 
<M^|M«v  €UfK»fif  myaiki  vo\iv  uk$eitu  ondpsf.*    Although  this  law  . 
not  yet  been  acted  on  but  in'  a  small  and  inefficient  degree,  it^^ 
"  considered  as  helbfa  the  legislature,  with  other  biUs  of  the  - 
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iiuviwd  codC)  not  y9i  tdcen  np,  and  I  lwv6  gMt  bopn  iliai  some 
pafriotip  spirit  will,  at  a  fayorable  moment,  call  it  up,  and  nake  il 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  our  government. 

With  reqpect  to  aristocracy,  we  should  further  consider,  that 
before  the  estabhshment  of  the  American  States,  nothing  was 
known  to  histoir  but  die  man  of  the  old  world,  crowded  within  li- 
mits either  small  or  overchargedi  and  steeped  in  the  vices  which  that 
situation  generates.  A  government  adapted  to  such  men  would 
be  one  thing;  but  a  very  different  one,  that  for  the  man  of  these 
States.  Here  every  one  may  have  land  to  labor  for  himself,  if  he 
chooses;  or,  preferring  the  exercise  of  any  other  industry,  may 
exact  for  il  such  compensation  as  not  only  to  afford  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  but  wherewith  to  provide  for  a  cessation  from  labor 
in  old  age.  Every  one,  by  his  property  or  by  his  satisfactory  si- 
tuation, is  interested  in  the  support  of  law  and  order.  And  such 
men  may  safely  and  advantageously  reserve  to  themselves  a 
wholesome  control  over  their  public  affeirs,  and  a  degree  of  free- 
dom, wliicli,  in  the  liands  of  the  canaille  of  tlie  cities  of  Europe, 
would  be  instantly  perverted  to  the  demolition  and  destruction  of. 
every  thing  public  and  private.  The  history  of  tlie  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  France,  and  of  the  last  forty  years  in  America,  nay, 
of  its  last  two  hundred  years,  proves  the  truth  of  both  parts  of 
this  obeorvaiion*  ^ 

But  even  in  Europe  a  change  haa  sensibly  taken  place  in  the 
mmd  oY  man.  Science  had  liberated  the  ideas  of  those  who  read 
and  reflect,  and  the  American  example  had  kkdled  feelings  of 
ri|ht  m  the  people.  An  msurreonon  has  consequeady  begun,  of 
science,  talents  and  courage,  aeainst  rank  and  bnrdi,  which  have  . 
(alien  into  contempt.  It  1ms  fafled  in  its  first  effim,  because  the 
mobs  of  the  cides,  the  instrument  used  for  its  accomplishment,  de- 
based by  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,  could  not  be  restrained  to 
rational  action.  But  the  world  will  recover  from  the  panic  of  this 
first  catastrophe.  Science  is  progressive,  and  talents  and  enter- 
prise on  the  alert.  Resort  maybe  had  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, a  more  governable  power  from  their  principles  and  subordi- 
nation ;  and  ranked  birth  and  tinsel-aristocracy  will  finally  shrink 
into  insignificance,  even  there.  This,  however,  we  have  no  risjht 
to  meddle  with.  It  suffices  for  u>,  if  ihe  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  our  own  citizens  qualifies  them  to  select  ilie  able  and 
good  for  the  direction  of  their  government,  with  a  recurrence  of 
elections  at  '^uch  short  periods  as  will  enable  them  to  displace  an 
un fa iihtul,  servant,  beibre  tiie  mischief  he  meditates  may  be  irre- 
mediable. 

1  kiavc  thus  stated  my  opinion  on  a  point  on  which  we  differ. 
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not  witli  a  view  to  controversy,  for  we  are  both  too  old  to  change 
opinions  which  are  the  resiih  of  a  long  hfe  of  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion; but  on  the  suggestion  of  a  former  letter  of  yours,  that  wo 
ought  not  to  die  before  we  have  explained  ourselves  to  each  oilier. 
We  acted  in  perfect  harmony,  through  a  long  and  perilous  contest 
for  our  liberty  and  independence.  A  constitution  has  been  ac- 
quired, which,  though  neither  of  us  thinks  perfect,  yet  both  consider 
as  conopetent  to  render  our  fellow  citizens  tlie  happiest  and  the 
securest  on  whom  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  If  we  do  not  think 
exactly  alike  as  to  its  imperfections,  it  matters  little  to  our  country, 
which,  after  devoting  to  it  long  hves  of  disinterested  labor,  we 
have  delivered  over  to  our  successors  ia  life,  who  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  it  and  of  tliemselves. 

Of  the  pamphlet  on  aristocracy  which  has  been  sent  to  you,  or 
who  may  be  its  author,  1  have  heard  nothing  but  through  your 
letter.  If  the  }>erson  you  suspect,  it  may  be  known  from  tlie 
quaint,  mystical  and  hyperbolical  ideas,  involved  in  affected,  new- 
fangled and  pedantic  terms,  which  stamp  his  writings.  Whatever 
'  it  be,  I  hope  your  quiet  is  not  to  be  afTecied  at  this  day  by  the 
rudeness  or  intemperance  of  scribblers;  but  that  you  may  continue 
in  tranquillity  to  live  and  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country, 
until  it  shall  be  your  own  wish  to  take  your  seat  among  the  aristoi 
who  have  gone  before  you.    Ever  aud  -airectionately  yours. 

Tu:  JiutFiuliSON. 


LBTTBt  CXVL 

TO  THOMAS  LiEPER. 

MoiitioeltoyJaiiiiwy  1,1814. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  had  hoped,  when  I  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world, ' 
ihit  I  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass  the  evenine  of  life  in 
iramjuillity,  undisturbed  by  the  peltings  and  passions  of  which  the 
pobhc  papers  are  the  yehicles.  I  see,  however,  that  I  have  been 
dragged  mto  the  newspapers  by  the  inBdelity  of  one  with  whom  I 
was  kNnnerl^  intiiiiaie,  but  who  has  abandoned  the  American  prio- 
dples  otit  of  which  that  intinacy  grew,  and  become  the  bigoted 
partisan  of  England,  and  malcontent  of  his  own  government.  In 
a  letter  whbh  he  wrote  me,  be  earnestly  besou^  me  to  avail  cm: 
•counliy  of  the  good  mideistanding  wUoh  subsisted  between  the 
executive  and  myself,  by  recomm^ding  an  oier  of  such  terms  lo 
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our  enemy  as  might  produce  a  peace,  towards  which  ho  was  con- 
fident tliat  enemy  was  dis|X)sed.  In  niy  answer,  I  stated  the  ag- 
gressions, tlic  insults  and  injuries,  wliicli  England  had  been  heap- 
ing on  lis  for  years,  our  long  forbearance  in  the  hope  she  might 
be  led  by  time  and  redection  to  a  sounder  view  of  her  own  inte- 
rests, and  of  their  connection  with  justice  to  us,  the  repeated 
propositions  for  acconunodation  made  by  us  and  rejected  by  her, 
and  at  length  her  Prince  Regent's  solemn  proclamation  to  the 
world,  that  he  would  never  repeal  the  orders  m  council  as  to 
until  France  should  have  rev(»ed  her  illegal  decrees  m  to  all  the 
wmidf  and  iier  minister's  declaration  to  ours,  that  no  admisoble 
precaution  against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  could  be  pro- 
poeed :  that  the  unavoidable  declaration  of  war  ^Rtadtk  foOowed 
diese  was  accompanied  hj  advances  6r  peace,  on  tenns  Which 
no  Ameiifsan  codd  dispense  with,  made  through  various  channds, 
and  unnoticed  and  unanswered  dumigb  any:  but  that  if  he  couM 
suggest  any  other  oooditkms  which  we  ougnt  to  accept,  and  which 
had  not  been  lepeatieHy  ofibred  and  rejected,  I  was  ready  to  be 
the  channel  of  their  conveyance  to  the  government:  and,  to  shew 
bun  that  neitlier  that  attachment  to  Buonaparte  nor  FVench  influ>- 
ence,  which  diey  allege  eternally  without  believing  it  themselves, 
aA^d  my  mind,I  threw  m  the  two  fitde  sentences  of  the  printed 
extract  indosed  in  your  tiendhr  favor  of  the  9th  ultimo,  and  ex- 
■actly  these  two  little  sentences,  nxMD  a  letter  of  two  or  three  pages, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  publish,  naked,  alone,  and  unth  my  name, 
ahhoc^h  other  parts  of  the  letter  jnrould  have  shown  that  I  wished 
such  hmits  only  t6  the  successes  of  Buonaparte,  as  should  not  pre- 
vent his  comptetely  dosing  Europe  against  British  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  and  thereby  redudng  her  to  just  terms  of  peace 
with  us. 

Thus  am  I  situated.  I  receive  letters  firom  all  quarters,  some 
from  known  friends,  some  fW>m  those  who  write  like  friends,  on 
various  subjects.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  button  myself  up 
in  Jesuitical  reserve,  rudely  declining  any  answer,  or  answering  in 
terms  so  unmeaning  as  only  to  prove  my  distrust?  Must  I  with- 
draw myself  from  all  interchange  of  sentiment  with  the  world  ? 
I  cannot  do  this.  It  is  at  war  with  my  habits  and  temper.  I  can- ' 
not  act  as  if  all  men  were  unfaithful  because  some  are  so ;  nor 
believe  that  all  will  betray  me,  because  some  do.  I  had  rather 
be  the  victim  of  occasional  infidelities,  than  relinquish  my  general* 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  man. 

So  far  as  to  the  breach  of  confidence  which  has  brought  me 
into  the- newspapers,  with  a  view  to  embroil  me  with  ray  friends, 
by  a  supposed  separation  in  opinion  and  prindple  from  thism.  But. 
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it  is  iin|)Ossiljlc  tlicrc  can  ho  any  difference  of  opinion  anioni;  Ub 
on  the  two  |)ro|>osiibns  contained  in  these  two  liide  sentences, 
when  explained,  as  they  were  explained  in  the  context  from  which 
lliey  were  insulated.  That  Buonaparte  is  an  unprincipled  tyrant, 
who  is  deluging  the  continent  of  Europe  with  blood,  there  is  not  a 
liunian  being,  not  even  tiic  wife  of  his  bosom,  who  does  not  see: 
nor  can  tliere,  1  think,  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  line  we  ought  to  wish 
drawn  between  his  successes  and  those  of  Alexander.  Surely 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  Buonaparte  conquer  Russia,  and  lay  thus 
at  l)is  feet  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  This  done,  England 
would  be  but  a  breakfast:  and  although  I  am  free  from  the  vision- 
ary fears  which  the  votaries  of  England  have  affected  to  enter- 
lain,  because  1  believe  he  cannot  effect  the  conquest  of  Europe;  . 
yet  put  all  Europe  into  his  hands,  and  he  might  spare  such  a  force, 
to  b(;  sent  in  British  ships,  as  I  would  as  leave  not  have  to  encoun- 
ter, wijen  I  see  how  much  trouble  a  handful  of  British  soldiers  in 
Canada  has  given  us.  No.  It  cannot  be  our  interest  that  all  Eu- 
rope should  be  reduced  to  a  single  monarchy.  The  true  line  of 
interest  for  us,  is,  that  Buonaparte  should  be  able  to  effect  tlic 
complete  exclusion  of  England  from  the  whole  cotitinent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  order,  as  the  same  letter  said,  *by  this  peaceable  engine 
of  constraint,  to  make  her  renounce  her  views  of  dominion  over 
the  ocean,  of  permittmg  no  other  nation  to  navigate  it  but  with  her 
]icea<«e,  and  on  tribute  to  her,  and  aggres^ons  on  the  persooar 
of  our  citizens  who  may  choose  to  exeicbe  ^hmr  |i|^t  of  passing 
over  that  element.'  And  this  would  be  eSeeXfid  by  Buonaparte's 
succeeding  so  lar  as  to  close  the  Baltic  against  her.  Tim  sucdtfp^ 
I  wished  him  the  last  year,  diis  I  wish  him  this  year ;  but  wafdp 
again  advanced  to  Moscow,  I  should  again  wish  hhn  such  disasters 
as  would  prevent  his  resching  Petersburg.  And  were  the  conse- 
quences even  to  be  flie  longer  continuance  of  our  war,  I  would 
rather  meet  thbm  than  see  the  whole  force  of  Europe  wielded  by 
a  single  hand. 

I  have  gone  mto  this  exphnation,  my  friend,  because  I  know  ' 
yoli  win  not  cany  my  letter  to  the  newspapers,  and  beoause  I  am 
willing  to  entrust  to  your  discretion  the  explaining  me  to  our  honest 
(ellow  kdxirers,  and  the  bringing  them  to  pause  and  reflecti  if  any 
of  them  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  ttie  extent  of  the  success 
we  ougbt  to  widi  to  BucmpartSy  with  a  view  to  our  own  inteiete 
onl^ ;  and  even  were  we  not  men,  to  whom  nochinghuman  should^ 
bemdiflferent  Biit  is  our  particular  intsiest  to  maxe  us  insonsiUe 
.  to  all  sentiinents  of  morality  ?  Is  it  then  become  criminal,  the  mo^ 
V  jy^wish  that  the  torrents  of  blood  this  man  is  duxlding  in  Europe, 
^^^sufieriiigs  of  so  uiady  human  beings,  good  as  ourselveB,  on 
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whose  necks  he  is  trampliug,  the  buroings  of  aiuiciu  cities^  dev  as- 
taiioDS  of  great  countries,  the  destruction  of  law  and  order,  uiid 
demoralization  of  the  world,  should  be  arrested,  even  if  it  should 
place  our  peace  a  litUe  ruriher  distant  ?  No,  You  and  1  cannot 
difier  in  'wishing  that  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  Denmatk,  aud 
Germany,  and  S\ma,  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  even  £ngland, 
may  rrtain  their  independence.  And  if  we  difi*er  in  our  opinions 
about  Towers  and  his  four  beasts  and  ten  kingdoms,  we  diiTer 
as  friends,  indulging  mutual  errors,  and  doing  justice  to  mutual 
sincerity  and  honesty.  In  this  spirit  of  sincere  confidence  and 
aiTecuoa,  1  pray  God  to  bless  you  here  and  hereafter. 

Tu:  j£rF£&soN. 

»  •   


L£TT£R  CXVli. 

TO  DOCTOB  WALT£B  JOM£S. 

Monticello,  January  2,  1814. 

DtlAR  Sill, 

Your  favor  of  November  die  25th  reached  Uiis  place  December 
the  21st,  haviiii^  been  nrar  a  month  on  Uie  way.  How  Uiis  could 
happen  I  know  not,  as  we  have  two  mails  a  week  both  from  Fred- 
ericksburg and  iiichuiond.  It  found  me  just  returned  from  a 
Ioul;  journey  and  absence,  during  which  so  much  business  had 
accunudated,  coiiimandins;  die  first  aileulions,  that  another  week 
has  been  added  lo  the  delay. 

1  deplore,  widi  you,  the  putrid  state  into  which  our  ncvvspa})ers 
have  passed,  and  tlic  {nalifz;nity,  the  vulgarity,  and  mendacious 
spirit  of  those  who  write  for  them;  and  I  inclose  you  a  recent 
sample,  the  production  of  a  New  England  judge,  as  a  proof  of  the 
abyss  of  degradation  into  which  we  arc  fallen.  These  ordures 
are  rapidly  depraving  liie  j)ul)lie  taste,  and  lessening  its  relish  for 
sound  food.  As  vehicles  of  information,  and  a  curlj  on  our  func- 
tionaries, they  have  rendered  diemselves  useless,  by  forfeiting  all 
tide  to  belief.  That  this  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  produced 
by  the  violence  and  malignity  of  party  spirit,  I  agree  with  you ; 
and  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  paper  you  inclosed  me  on 
tliat  subject,  which  1  now  return.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
model  of  the  style  of  discussion  which  candor  and  decency  should 
observe,  of  the  tom^  which  renders  ditlercnce  of  opinion  even 
amiable,  and  a  succinct,  correct  and  disj)assiouate  history  of  the 
on^iii  and  progress  of  parly  ainong  us.  It  niiijht  be  iacoriwraied, 
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as  it  stands,  and  without  changing  a  word,  into  the  \miory  of  the 
present  epoch,  and  would  give  to  posterity  a  fairer  view  of  the 
times  than  ihey  will  probably  derive  from  ouier  sources.  In  read- 
ing it,  with  great  satisfaction,  there  was  but  a  single  passage  where 
I  wished  a  little  more  developement  of  a  very  sound  and  catholic 
idea ;  a  single  intercalation  to  rest  it  solidly  on  true  bottom.  It  is 
near  the  end  of  the  first  page,  where  you  make  a  statement  of 
genuine  republican  maxims;  saying,  *that  the  people  ought  to 
possess  as  much  political  power  as  can  possibly  consist  widi  the 
order  and  securi^  of  society.'  Instead  of  this,  I  would  say, '  that 
the  people,  being  the  only  safe  depo^tory  of  power,  should  exer- 
cise in  person  every  function  which  tlieir  qualifications  enable 
them  to  exercise  consistently  with  tlic  order  and  security  of  so*  * 
ciety ;  tliat  we  now  find  them  equal  to  the  election  of  those  who 
shall  be  invested  with  their  executive  and  lcc:islative  powers,  and  * 
to  act  themselves  in  the  judiciary,  as  judges  in  qnestions  of  fart ; 
that  the  range  of  their  powers  ouglit  to  be  enlarged,'  &c.  This 
gives  both  the  reason  and  exemplification  of  the  maxim  you  ex- 

fress,  *  that  they  ought  to  possess  as  much  politic ;il  j^ower,'  &c. 
see  nothing  to  correct  either  in  your  facts  or  principles. 
You  say  that  in  taking  General  Washington  on  your  shoulders, 
to  bear  him  harmless  through  the  federal  coalitkm,  you  encounter 
a  perilous  topic.  I  do  not  think  so.  Yoii  have  given  the  genuine 
hist  or}  of  the  coarse  of  his  mind  through  the  Xry'm^  scenes  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  of  the  seductions  by  whicli  it  was  de- 
ceived, but  not  depraved.  I  think  I  knew  General  Washington 
intimately  and  thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his  * 
character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like  these. 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very 
first  order ;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of 
a  Newtoiv  Bacon,  or  ly)cke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment 
was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by 
invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  com- 
mon remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from 
councils  of  war,  where  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  wiiat- 
ever  was  best ;  and  certainly  no  General  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  nf  the  ac- 
tion, if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circum- 
stances, lie  was  slow  in  a  re-adjustment.  Tl-c  eiinsequence  was, 
that  ho  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely  nuniiist  an  enemy  in 
station,  ns  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapahlt^  of  fear,  meet- 
ing personal  dangers  with  tlie  cnlniest  \nicnnc(>ni.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  in  his  chnrnctcr  was  prudence,  never  acting  until 
every  circumstance,  every  cousideration,  was  mattjrely  weighed  ; 
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refraiiiiiii:  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  onco  {U'cicleil,  t^oing  through 
with  his  jjurjioso,  whatever  o!)siar!es  0|)jk)sciI.  His  integrity  was 
most  pure,  Iiis  justice  the  most  inflexible  1  have  ever  known, 
no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was 
naturally  irritable  and  high  toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution 
had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendancy  over  it.  If  ever, 
however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath. 
In  his  expenses  lie  was  honorable,  but  exact;  liberal  in  contribu- 
tions to  whatever  promised  utility  ;  but  frowTiing  and  unyielding 
on  all  visionary  projects,  and  ail  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity. 
His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  aflleciions  ;  but  he  exactly  calcula- 
ted every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  pro|)orlioned 
to  it.  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly  what 
one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and  noble ;  the  best 
honeman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be 
seen  on  horaeback.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his  fitends,  where 
he  mi^t  be  unreserved  with  safeqr,  he  took  4  free  share  in  eon- 

.  vetmtODf  his  coUo^uial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  pos- 
sessing neither,  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.  In 

'  'public,  when  called  on  ibr  a  sudden  opinion,  hd  was  unready, 
abort  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  radier  difliisdy,  ra 
an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  be  bad  acquired  by  conversation 
widi  the'worid,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  wridng  and 
common  arithmetic,  to  winch  he  added  ^surveying  at  a  later  day. 
His  time  was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  tmt 
only  in  agriculture  and  Ei^lish  history.  His  correspondence  be- 
came necessaxily  eztensiTe,  and,  with  journalismg  hts  agricukurat 
proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  wttfann  doors.  On 
the  whole,  h»  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  m  nodiing  bad, 
in  few  pobts  bdiflferettt;  and  k  may  truly  be  saki,  that  never  did 
nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  g^reat, 
and  to  place  him  m  the  same  oonstdktion  with  whatever  worthies 
have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  bis 
was  die  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leadme  the  armies  of  fab 
country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  die  establishment 
of  its  independence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth 
of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  umil  it  had  set- 
tled down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupukusly 
obeyine  the  laws  diroagh  the  whde  of  his  career,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  hislQiy  of  the  worid  fiirniahes  no  oUier  example. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  periknis  for  you  lo  take  such  a  man  on 
yonr  shoulders }  I  am  satisOed  the  great  body  of  republicans  diiok 
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of  him  ns  1  do.  We  were,  indeed,  dissatisfied  wiih  him  on  his 
ratification  of  the  British  treaty.  But  this  was  short  lived.  We 
knew  his  honesty,  tlie  wiles  with  which  he  was  encompassed,  and 
that  age  had  already  begun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes ; 
and  I  am  convinced  he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  republicans,  than  in  the  Pharisaical  homage  of 
the  federal  monarchists.  For  he  was  no  monarchist  from  pre- 
ference of  his  judgment.  The  soundness  of  that  gave  him  correct 
views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  to 
them.  He  has  often  declared  to  me  that  he  considered  our  new 
constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  republican 
government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man  could  be  trusted 
for  his  own  good  ;  that  he  was  determined  the  experiment  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  sup- 
port of  it.  And  these  declarations  he  repeated  to  me  the  oftener 
and  the  more  pointedly,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Co- 
lonel Hamilton's  views,  and  probably  had  heard  from  him  llie 
same  declarations  which  I  had,  to  wit,  '  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion, with  its  unequal  representation,  corruption  and  other  existing 
abuses,  was  the  most  perfect  government  which  had  ever  been 
cstabhshed  on  earth,  and  that  a  reformation  of  these  abuses  would 
make  it  an  impracticable  government.'  I  do  believe  that  General 
Washington  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  our  go- 
vernment. He  was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to 
gloomy  apprehensions  :  and  I  was  ever  persuaded  that  a  belief 
that  we  must  at  length  end  in  something  like  a  British  constitution, 
had  some  weight  in  his  adoption  of  tlie  ceremonies  of  levees,  birth- 
days, pompous  meetings  widi  Congress,  and  other  forms  of  the 
same  character,  calculated  to  prepare  us  gradually  for  a  change 
which  he  believed  possible,  and  to  let  it.  come  on  with  as  little 
shock  as  might  be  to  the  public  mind. 

These  are  my  opinions  of  General  Washington,  which  I  would 
vouch  at  die  judgment  seat  of  God,  having  been  formed  on  nn 
acquaintance  of  thirty  years.  I  served  with  him  in  die  Virginia 
legislature  from  1769  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  again,  a  short 
time  in  Congress,  until  he  left  us  to  take  command  ol  the  army. 
During  the  war  and  after  it  we  corresponded  occasionally,  and  in 
the  four  years  of  ray  continuance  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  our  intercourse  was  daily,  confidential  and  cordial.  After 
1  retired  from  that  office,  great  and  malignant  pains  were  taken  by 
our  federal  monarchists,  and  not  entirely  without  effect,  to  make 
him  view  me  as  a  theorist,  holding  French  principles  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  lead  infallibly  to  licentiousness  and  anarchy. 
And  to  this  he  listened  the  more  easily,  from  my  known  disappro- 
bation nf  the  British  treaty.    1  never  saw  him  afterwards,  or  these 
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tnaligiKiiit  insinuations  Should  have  been  dis^pated  before  bb  just 
judgment,  as  raisis  before  the  sun.  I  feh  on  his  death,  with  iny 
countrymen,  that  *  verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this  day  in  IsraeL'  • 

More  time  and  recollection  would  enable  me  to  add  many  other 
traits  of  his  character ;  but  why  add  them  to  you,  who  knew  him 
well?  And  1  cannot  justify  to  myself  a  longer  detention  of  your 
paper. 

Kflfe,  proprieque  iitvm^  me  ewe  iibi  perswtdeas, 

Th:  Jkpfcrson. 


LETTER  CXVlll. 
TO  JOSEPH  C.  CABELL. 

Monlicelio,  Jaauarj  'M,  1814. 

Dkau  Sik, 

Your  nnor  of  tlio  2;>r(l  is  rccoivcd.  Say  lincl  ronio  to  hand 
safely.  Hut  I  rc  ^rcitrd  havinc;  asked  the  return  of  liini;  for  I  did 
not  find  in  him  ono  new  idea  on  the  subjert  I  had  hern  eontcni- 
plating ;  nothing  more  Uian  a  succint,  judicious  diijesl  of  ihc  tedious 
pages  of  Smith. 

You  ask  my  oj)inion  on  the  question,  wlirtlier  the  Statos  enn 
add  any  qualifications  to  those  which  die  consiilulion  lias  prescrib- 
ed for  their  members  of  C'ongrcss?  It  is  a  (juestion  I  had  never 
before  reflected  on ;  yet  had  taken  up  an  ofF-liand  opinion,  agree- 
ing witii  your  first,  tliat  ihcy  could  not :  that  to  add  new  qualifica- 
tions to  those  of  the  constitution,  would  be  as  much  an  aiteradon, 
as  to  detract  from  them.  And  so  I  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  C!ongress  decided  in  some  case;  I  believe  that  of  a 
member  from  Baltimore.  But  your  letter  having  induced  me  to 
look  into  the  constitution,  and  to  consider  the  question  a  litde,  I 
am  again  in  your  predicament,  of  doubting  the  correcmess  of  my 
first  opinion.  Had  the  constitution  been  silent,  nobody  can  doubt 
but  diat  the  right  to  prescribe  all  the  qualiBcations  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  tliose  they  would  send  to  represent  them,  would  have 
belonged  to  the  State.  So  also  the  constitution  might  have  pre- 
scribed the  whole,  and  excluded  all  others.  It  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  middle  way.  It  has  exercised  the  power  in  part, 
by  declaring  some  disqualifications,  to  wit,  tiiose  of  not  being 
ti^enty-five  years  of  age,  of  not  having  been  a  citizen  seven  years, 
and  of  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  election. 
•  Htft  it  does  not  declare,  itself,  diat  the  member  shall  not  be  a  lu- 
natic, n  j)aup(T,  a  ronvict  of  treason,  of  niiirdrr,  of  felony,  or  oilier 
infamous  crime,  or  a  non-resident  of  his  di.strici ;  nor  docs  ii  pro- 
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liibii  lu  ilic  State  the  power  of  declaring  these,  or  any  other  dis- 
qualifications  whieli  its  particular  circumbtauces  may  call  for:  and 
these  may  be  tlillerent  in  ditlcreut  Stales.  Of  course,  Uieu,  by 
the  tentli  amendment,  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  State.  If, 
wherever  the  Gonstitution  assumes  a  angle  power  out  of  many 
which  belofig  to  the  same  subject,  we  mould  consider  it  as 
suming  the  whole,  it  would  vest  the  General  Government 
mass  of  powers  never  eontemplated.   On  the  oootrarTy 

'       of  all 


sumption  of  jparUcular  powers  seems  an  exdusionof  all  not  as- 
sumed. This  reasonbg  appears  to  me  (6  be  sound;  but,  oajo 
recent  a  change  of  view,  caudon  requires  us  not  to  be  too  edjK 
dent,  and  that  we  admit  this  to  be  one  of  the  doubtful  ^uesdottj- 
on  which  honest  men  may  differ  with  the  purest  motives;  and  the 
more  readily,  as  we  6od  we  have  differed  from  ourselves  on  it. 

I  have  always  thought,  that  where  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  powers  of  tlie  General  and  State  governments  was 
doubtfully  or  indistinctly  drawn,  it  would  be  prudent  and  praise- 
worthy in  both  parties,  never  to  approach  it  but  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity.  Is  the  necessity  now  urgent,  to  declare  that  no 
uon-resident  of  his  district  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress? It  seems  to  inc  tliat,  in  practice,  tlie  partialities  of  the 
people  are  a  sufficient  security  against  such  an  election ;  and  that 
if,  in  any  instance,  lliey  should  ever  choose  a  non-resident,  it  must 
be  in  one  of  such  eminent  merit  and  qualiiications,  as  would  make 
it  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  examples  ^ 
will  be  so  rare,  as  never  to  amount  to  a  serious  evil.  If  the  case 
then  be  iiciiiier  clear  nor  urgent,  would  it  not  be  better  to  lei  it 
lie  undisturbed?  Perhaps  its  decision  may  never  be  called  for. 
But  if  it  be  indispensable  to  establish  this  disqualification  now, 
would  it  not  look  better  to  declare  such  others,  at  the  same  time, 
as  may  be  proper  ?  I  frankly  confide  to  yourself  these  opinions,  or 
father  no-opinions,  of  mine;  but  would  not  woh  to  have  them  go 

toy  fialher.  I  want  to  be  quiet :  and  although  some  drcumstances, 
dugpM>d  then,  excite  me  td  notice  them,  I  feel  safe,  and  happier 
m  leaving  events  to  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  take-gwof  them: 
and,  in  general,  to  let  it  be  understood,  that  I  med^Mple  or  notP 
at  all  with  public  affirs.  There  are  two  subjects,  wl^d,  which- 
I  shall  claim  a  right  to  further  as  long  as  I  breathe,  the  public 
education  and  the  subdivisbn  of  the  counties  into  wards.   I  con- 
sider the  condnuance  of  republican  government  as  absolutely^  . 
hanging  on  tbesQ  iStq  hooks.    Of  the  first,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  an  advocate,  as  ^ing  already  redected  on  it,  and  of  the  last, 
when  you  shall  havMiflecied.   £ver  af^tionatcly  yours.  ^ 
^  Ta:  Jeffejison. 
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TO  JOUN  ADAMM» 

MonticoUo,  July  5,le>i4. 

Dkau  Sir, 

Since  mine  of  January  the  24th,  yours  of  March  tiie  I4th  has 
been  received.  It  was  not  acknowledged  in  the  short  one  of  May 
the  18th,  by  Mr.  Rives,  the  only  object  of  that  having  been  to 
enable  one  of  our  most  promising  young  men  to  have  the  advan- 
lasrc  of  making  his  bow  to  you.  1  learned  witii  great  regret  the 
serious  illness  mentioned  in  your  letter ;  and  1  hope  Mr.  Rives 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  you  are  entirely  restored.  But  our  ma- 
chines have  now  been  running  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  we 
must  expect  that,  worn  as  they  are,  here  a  pivot,  there  a 
wheel,  now  a  pinion,  next  a  spring,  will  be  giving  way;  and  bow- 
ever  we  may  tinker  ihem  im  ibra  while,  all  will  at  length  auroeaae 
motioD.  Our  watches,  witD  works  of  brass  and  sted,  wear  out 
withm  that  peHod.  Sludl  ^oo  and  I  last  to  see  the  course  the 
seven-fold  wonders  of  the  times  will  take  ?  The  Attik  of  the  age 
dethrooed,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  ten  millions  of  the  human  race, 
whose  thirst  for  Mood  appeared  unquenchable,  the  great  oppressor 
of  die  rights  and  liberties  of  the  trorld,  shot  up  within  thcT  ciicoit 
of  a  little  idand  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dwindled  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  humble  and  degraded  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  tliose 
he  has  most  injured.  How  miserably,  how  meanly,  has  he  closed 
his  inflated  career  !  Wijat  a  sample  of  the  bathos  will  his  history 
present !  He  should  have  perished  on  the  swords  of  his  enemies, 
under  the  waUs  of  Paris. 

*  Lmni  piagaio  «  morte  Omi  flm  IMi«  «iu«na 

Ik  vita,  "Bnam,  mlaaoete,  a  ' 


 forita,  CheTk  ucmar  iWN«ailo  ^ . . 

Nea*&TnineaiMMr.  vatattcMdilor.^-aiaiiit.Adrluw. 

But  Buonaparte  was  a  lion  in  the  field  only.  In  civil  Wi'v,  a 
cold-blooded,  calculating,  unprincipled  usurper,  wiUiout  a  virtue; 
no  statesman,  knowing  nothing  of  commerce,  poliucal  economy, 
or  civil  government,  and  supplying  ignorance  by  bold  presumption. 
I  had  supposed  him  a  great  man  until  his  entrance  into  tiie  As- 
SGmhly  des  cinq  cens,  eighteen  Brumaire  (an.  8).  From  that  date, 
however,  I  set  liim  down  as  a  great  scoundrel  only.  To  die  won- 
ders of  his  rise  and  fall,  we  may  add  that  of  a  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
dictating,  in  Paris,  laws  and  limits  to  all  tlie  successors  of  tae 
Ceaars,  and  holding  even  the  balance  in  which  the  fortunes  of  thb 
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new  world  are  suspended.  I  own,  that  while  I  rejoice,  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  in  the  deli?erance  of  Europe  from  the  havoc 
wliieli  woidd  haia  never  ceased  wkile  Buonaparte  should  have 
lived  in  power,  I  see  with  anxiety  the  qrrant  ofthe  ocean  remain^ 

ing  in  vigor,  aixl  even  pardcipating  in  the  merit  of  crushing  his  ^ 
biodier  tjriant  Whfle  the  worid  is  thus  turned  up  side  down,  on 
which  side  of  h  are  we?  All  the  strong  reasons,  mdeed,  pW|^J^ 
on  die  side  of  peace}  the  interests  of  Ste  conunent,  thdr  fim% 
disposilioDa,  and  even  the  interests  of  £o^and.  Her  passHUm 
alone  are  opposed  to  it.  Peace  would  seem  now  to  be  an  eujt 
work,  the  causes  of  the  war  being  removed.  -  H^p|jrdeis.of  o<j||p| 
Oil  will  no  doubt  betaken  care  of  the  allied  powers,  and, 
ceasing,  her  impressment  of  our  seamen  ceases  of  course.  But  1 
fear  there  is  foundation  for  the  design  intimated  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, of  demanding  a  cession  of  our  right  in  the  fisheries.  What 
will  Massachusetts  say  to  this?  I  mean  her  majority,  which  must 
be  considered  as  speaking  through  the  organs  it  has  appointed 
itself,  as  the  index  of  its  wiU.  She  chose  to  sacrifice  tlie  liberty 
of  our  seafaring  citizens,  in  which  we  were  all  interested,  and 
with  them  her  o!)ligaiions  to  the  co-States,  rather  than  war  with 
England.  Will  she  now  sacrifice  the  fisheries  to  the  same  partial- 
ities? This  question  is  interesting  to  her  alone;  for  to  the  middle, 
the  southern  and  western  States,  they  are  of  no  direct  concern; 
of  no  tnore  tlian  tlie  culture  of  tobacco,  rice  and  cotton,  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  am  really  at  a  has  to  conjecture*  what  our  refrac- 
tory sister  will  say  on  this  occasion.  I  knowwfaat,  asja  citisen  of 
the  UmoD,  I  woiod  say  to  her.  ^  Tike  dus  queslkm  ad  r^firm- 
duM.  It  coDcema  you  ahme.  If  you  would  rather  give  up  die 
fidberies  than  war  with  England,  we  gif^^  themup.  If  Touhad 
naher  figbt  for  diem,  we  will  defend  yourifaterests  to  the  W  drop 
of  our  blood,  ohoosii^  rather  to  set  a  good  example  than  IbOow  a 
bad  qn^'  And  I  hope  she  willdetermine  to  fi^t  for  thenii  Widi 
d^SSrever,  you  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do ;  ours  being  truly 
%e  case  wherein  '  non  tali  auxHio,  nec  defensonlnu  i$tu  tenumt 
eget*  Quittmg  tfab  subject,  therefore,  I  will  turn  over  anomer 
leaf.:.:  ^ 

I  am.  just  netmncd  from  one  of  my  long  absences,  having  been 
at  my  omer  home  for  five  weeks  past.  Havim;  more  leisure  tliere 
than  here  for  reading,  I  amused  myttX  with  reading  seriously 
Plato's  Republic.  I  am  wrong,  however,  in  calling  it  amusement, 
for  it  was  the  heaviest  task-work  I  ever  went  through.  1  had  oc- 
casionally before  taken  up  some  of  his  odier  works,  but  scarcely 
ever  had  patience  to  go  through  a  vvliole  tlialogue.  While  wading 
through  the  whimsies,  the  puerilities,  and  unintelligjhle  jargon  of 
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tUi  vnxkf  I  kid  it  down  often  to  ask  myself,  bow  it  could  Imre 
been,  that  the  world  should  have  so  long  cooseoted  to  give  reprta- 
tkm  to  suoh  noosense  as  this?  How  thesoMuoiil  Chnslian  . 
world,  indeed,  should  have  done  it,  is  a  piece  of  historical  curiosity. 
But  how  could  the  Roman  good  sense  do  it?  And  particuhrly, 
bow  could  Cicero  bestow  such  eulogies  on  Plato  i  Although 
Cicero  did  not  wield  the  dense  logic  of  Demosthenes,  yet  he  was 
able,  learned,  laborious,  practised  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  honest.  He  could  not  be  tlie  dupe  of  mere  style,  of  which 
he  was  himself  the  first  master  in  the  world.  With  the  modems, 
I  think,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  fashion  and  authority.  Education  is 
chiefly  in  the  iinnds  of  |)ersons  w  ho,  from  their  profession,  have  an 
interest  in  tiic  reputation  and  the  dreams  of  Plato.  They  u;ive  the 
tone  while  at  scliool,  and  few  in  their  after  years  have  occasion 
to  revise  their  college  opinions.  But  fashion  and  authority  apart, 
and  bringiniz;  Plato  to  the  test  of  reason,  take  from  him  his  sophisms, 
futilities  and  incomprehensibilities,  and  what  remains?  In  truth, 
he  is  one  of  tlie  race  of  {genuine  sophists,  who  has  escaped  the 
oblivion  of  his  brethren,  first,  by  die  elegance  of  his  dicdon,  but 
chiefly,  by  the  adoption  and  incorporation  of  his  whimsies  into  the 
body  of  artificial  Christianity.  His  foggy  mind  is  forever  present- 
ing the  semblances  of  objeocs  which,  half  seen  through  a*  mist, 
can  be  defined  neither  in  form  nor  dhnension.  Yet  tMs,  which 
should  have  consigned  him  to  eari^  oblivion,  really  procured  him 
immortality  of  fame  and  reverence.  The  Christian  priesdiood, 
finding  die  doctrines  of  Christ  levelled  to  every  undentanding, 
and  too  plain  to  need  explanation,  saw  in  the  mysticisms  of  Plato 
materials  with  which  they  might  build  up  an  artificial  system, 
which  might,  from  its  indisuncmess,  admit  everlasting  controversy, 
give  employmeot  for  their  order,  and  introduce  it  to  ))ront,  power 
and  pre-eminence.  The  doctrines  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus  himself  arc  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child;  but^ thou- 
sands of  volumes  have  not  yet  explained  the  Platonisros  O^ufted 
on  them :  and  for  diis  obvious  reason,  that  nonsense  can  never  be 
explained.  Tiieir  purposes,  however,  are  answered.  Plato  is 
canonised :  and  it  is  now  deemed  as  impious  to  question  his  merits 
as  those  of  an  Apostle  of  .Icsus.  He  is  peculiarly  appealed  to  as 
an  advocate  of  the  inimorlality  of  ilie  soul;  and  yet  1  will  venture 
^  to  say,  that  were  Uiere  no  belter  arjruments  dian  his  in  proof  of 
it,  not  a  man  in  the  world  would  belie\  t'  ii.  It  is  fortunate  for  us, 
4  that  Platonic  republicanism  has  not  obtained  the  same  favor  as 
*  Platonic  Christianity;  or  we  should  now  have  hi  en  all  living, 
men,  women  and  children,  pell  mell  loirrthcr,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field  or  forest.    Yet  '  Piato  is  a  great  piiiiosopiicr,'  said  La 
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Fontaine.  But,  says  Fontenelle,  'do  you  find  his  ideas  very 
clear.*  *  Oh  no !  he  is  of  an  obscurity  impenetrable.'  *  Do  you  not 
find  him  full  of  contradictions?'  Certainly,'  replied  La  Fontaine, 
'lie  is  but  a  sophist.'  Yet  immediately  after,  he  exclaims  a2;ain, 
*  Oh,  Plato  was  a  great  philsopher.'  Socrates  had  reason,  indeed, 
to  complain  of  the  misrepresentauons^of  Plato;  for  in  truth,  his  dia- 
logues are  libels  on  Socrates. 

But  why  am  1  dosing  you  with  these  antediluvian  topics?  Be- 
cause 1  am  glad  to  have  some  one  to  whom  they  arc  familiar,  and 
who  will  not  receive  them  as  if  dropped  from  the  moon.  Our 
post-revolulionary  youth  are  born  under  happier  stars  than  you 
and  1  were.  They  acquire  all  learning  in  their  mother's  womb, 
and  bring  it  into  the  world  ready  made.  The  information  ol 
books  is  no  longer  necessary ;  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not  in- 
nate, is  in  contempt,  or  negloct  at  least.  Every  folly  must  run  its 
round ;  and  so,  I  sup[>ose,  must  that  of  self-learnnig  and  self-suf- 
ficiency; of  rejecting  the  knowledge  acquired  in  past  ages,  and 
starting  on  the  new  ground  of  intuition.  When  sobered  by  ex- 
perience, 1  hope  our  successors  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  education.  I  mean  of  education  on  the  broad  scale, 
and  not  that  of  the  petty  academies,  as  they  call  themselves,  which 
arc  starting  up  in  every  neighborhood,  and  where  one  or  two  men, 
possessing  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  a  knowledge  of  the  globes, 
and  the  first  six  books  of  Euciid,  imagine  and  communicate  tliis 
as  the  sum  of  science.  They  commit  their  pupils  to  the  theatre 
of  the  worlds  with  just  taste  enough  of  learniDg  to  be  alienated  from 
mduslrious  ptmaitSf  and  not  enough  to  do  semce  m  the  ranks  of 
science.  We  have  some  exceptions,  indeed.  1  presented  one 
to  yoo  lately,  and  we  have  some  others.  But  the  terms  I  use  are 
•general  truths.  1  hope  the  necessity  will,  at  length,  be  seen  of 
esiablisbing  insiilutioiis  here,  as  in  Europe,  where  every  branch 
4i  aqence,  usefid  at  this  day,  may  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree. 
^^j^p^aa  ever  turned  your  thoughts  to  the  plan  of  such  an  institu- 
tion^ I  mean  to  a  qiecification  of  the  particular  sciences  of  real 
nflPllMBDan  ofllirs,  and  how  they  might  be  so  grouped  as  to  re- 
quM  so  many  professors  only,  as  might  bring  them  within  the 
views  of  a  just  but  enlightened  economy?  I  should  be  happy  in 
a  commuoieatioo  of  your  ideas  on  this  problem,  either  loose  or 
digested.  But  to  avoid  my  being  run  away  widi  by  anodier  sub- 
ject, and  adding  to  the  leojgdi  and  ennui  of  die  present  letter,  I 
win  here  present^-  Mrs.  Adams  and  yourself,  the  assurance  of 
my  constant  Mid 
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Ml  Mcere  ikiendahip  and  respect. 
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TO  COLON£t.  MONBO£. 

Monticcllo,  January  J,  181S». 

Dbab  Sm, 

Your  letterii  of  November  tlio  30th  and  December  the  Slsl 
have  been  received  with  great  pleasure.  A  truth  now  aod  tbeo 
projecting  into  the  ocean  of  newspaper  lies,  serves  like  head-laiids 
to  correct  our  course.  Indeed,  my  scepticism  as  to  every  tbiog 
I  see  in  a  newspaper,  makes  me  indifferent  whether  1  evw  see  on** 
The  embarrassments  at  Washington,  in  August  last,  1  expedad 
would  be  great  in  any  state  of  things ;  but  they  proved  greaier 
tlittii  eamected.  I  never  doubted  that  the  plins  of  the  PresUhM 
were  wise  md  suffideot.  Their  failure  we  all  impute,  1.  to  the 
insubordlnale  temper  of  Armstrong  :  and  2.  to  the  indedskm  of 
Winder.  However,  h  ends  well,  it  mordfies  ourselves,  aod  so 
mar  dieck,  perhaps,  the  silly  boasdng  spirit  of  our  newspapers, 
ami  it  enlisis  the  feelings  of  the  world  on  our  side :  anil  the  ad- 
vantage of  pobfic  opinion  b  like  that  of  the  weather-gage  m  a  naval 
aedoD.  Li  Europe,  the  transient  possession  of  our  Capital  can  be 
no  disgrace.  Nearly  every  Capital  there  was  in  possession  of  ila 
enemy;  some  often  and  lon^.  But  diabolical  as  they  pabt  that 
enemy,  he  burnt  neither  public  edifices  nor  private  dwellings.  It 
was  reserved  for  England  to  shew  that  Buonaparte,  in  atrooiq^i 
was  an  infant  to  their  mimsters  and  their  generals.  They  era 
taking  hu  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  have  turned  into  our 
cfaannd  all  its  good  will.  This  will  be  wmth  the  millkm of  doUara 
the  repairs  of  their  conflagrations  will  cost  us.  I  hope  that  to  pre- 
serve  this  weather-gage  of  public  opinion,  and  to  coumerad  the 
danders  and  falsehoods  disseminated  by  the  English  papers,  the 
government  will  make  it  a  standing  instruction  to  their  ministers  at 
Ibfeign  courts,  to  keep  Europe  truly  informed  of  occurrences 
faerci  by  publishing  in  theu'  papers  the  naked  truth  always,  whe- 
ther fiivorable  or  unfavorable.  For  they  will  believe  the  good,  if 
we  candidly  tell  them  the  bad  also. 

Bui  you  have  two  more  serious  causes  of  uneasiness;  the  want 
of  men  and  money.  For  the  former,  nothing  more  wise  or  effi- 
cient could  have  been  imagined  than  what  yoo  pfopoaed.  it 
wetdd  have  filled  our  rai^  with  regulars,  and  that,  too,  by  throw- 
ing a  just  share  of  the  btirthen  on  the  purses  of  those  whoee  per- 
sons are  eocempt  eit}ier  by  age  or  office ;  and  it  would  have  res- 
deredournulida,likethoseof  the  Greeks  and  Bomaosy  a  natian  of 
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^varrion.  But  die  go-by  aedms  to  have  been  ^iveo  to  your  pro- 
poatkm,  and  longer  aufierance  is  necessary  to  force  us  to  what  b 
best.  We  seem  equally  incorrigible  in  our  financial  cotirse.  Al- 
though a  century  of  British  experience  has  proved  to  what  a 
wonderiul  extent  the  funding  on  specific  redeeming  taxes  enables 
a  nadon  to  antidpate  in  war  the  resources  of  peace,  and  altbou^ 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  hate  tried  and  trodden  every  path  of 
force  or  lolly  in  fruitless  quest  of  the  saihe  object,  yet  tiw  still  ex- 
poet  to  find  m  juggling  tricks  and  banking  dreams,  that  mon^can 
be  made  out  of  nothing,  and  m  snfifcient  quantiqyi|^eet  the  ex- 
penses of  a  heavy  war  by  sea  and  land.  It  is  smI  indeed,  that 
nm^  cttUKM  be'botrowid  fiom  oar  merchants^ibm  tlK^e  of 
England.  But  it  can  be  borrowed  from  our  people.  They  wiH 
give  you  all  the  necessaries  of  war  they  produce,  if,  instead  of  the 
bankrupt  irash  they  now  are  obliged  to  receive  for  want  of  any 
other,  you  will  give  them  a  paper  promise  funded  on  a  specifico 
pledge,  and  of  a  stae  for  comoxm  circulation.  But  you  say  the; 
merchams  will  not  take  this  paper.  What  the  people  take  the 
merchants  must  take,  or  seU  nothing.  All  these  doubts  and  fears 
prove  only  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which  the  banking  institu- 
tions have  obtained  over  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  especially, 
of  those  inhabiting  cities  or  other  banking  places ;  and  this  do- 
immon  must  be  broken,  or  it  will  break  us.  Bvf,  here,  as  in  the 
other  case,  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  sufier  y^  lofiguj^foge 
we  can  get  right.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  mean  time,  we 
shall  plunge  ourselves  uto  inextinguislMble  debt,  and  eaHuI  on  our 
posterity  an  inheritance  of  eternal  taxes,  which  will  bring  our  go- 
vernment and  people  into  the  condition  of  those  of  England,  la 
nation  of  pikes  and  gudgeons,  the  latter  bred  merely  as  food  for  . 
the  Ibfiner.  But,  however  these  two  difficulties  of  men  and  mo- 
ney may  be  disposed  of,  it  is  fortunate  that  neither  of  them  will 
affect  our  war  by  sea.  Privateers  will  find  their  own  men  and 
money.  Let  nothbg  be  spared  to  encourage  them.  They  are 
the  dagger  which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  their  com* 
uierce.  Frigates  and  seventy-fours  are  a  sacrifice  we  must  make, 
heavy  as  it  is,  to  tlie  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  citizens.  They 
have,  indeed,  reiulcred  a  great  moral  service,  which  has  delighted 
me  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  United  States.  But  they  have  had 
no  physical  effect  sensible  to  the  enemy ;  and  now,  while  we  must 
fortify  them  in  our  harbors,  and  keep  armies  to  defend  them,  our 
privateers  are  bearding  and  blockading  the  enemy  in  their  own 
seaports.  Encourage  them  to  burn  all  their  jirizes,  and  let  the 
public  pay  for  them.  They  will  cheat  us  enormously.  No  mat- 
ter ;  they  will  make  tiae  flMtoM  England  icel,  and  squeal, 
and  cry  out  for  peace.  ^W^V^ 
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I  much  regretted  your  acceptance  of  tlie  war  departineul.  Not 
that  1  know  a  person  who  1  think  would  belter  conduct  it.  But, 
conduct  it  ever  so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  of  yourself.  VV^ere 
nn  angel  from  Heaven  to  undertake  lijat  oflke,  nil  our  miscar- 
riages would  be  ascribed  to  him.    Raw  troops,  no  troops,  insub- 
ordinate militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want  of  provisions, 
all  will  be  charged  to  want  of  management  in  you.    I  speak  , 
from  experience,  when  I  was  Governor  of  Virginia,    Without  a 
regular  in  the  State,  and  scarcely  a  niuskct  to  j)ut  into  the  hands 
of  the  militia,  invadod  by  two  armies,  Arnold's  from  the  sea-board 
and  Cornwallis'  from  the  southward,  when  we  were  driven  from 
Richmond  anil  Choi loltesville,  and  every  member  of  my  council 
fled  to  their  homes,  it  was  not  the  total  destitution  of  means,  but 
the  mismanagement  of  them,  which,  in  the  querulous  voice  of  the 
public,  caused  all  our  misfortunes.    It  ended,  indeed,  in  the  cap^ 
ture  of  the  whole  hostile  force,  but  not  till  means  were  brought  us 
hy  General  Washington's  army,  and  the  French  fleet  and  army. 
And  ahhough  the  legislature,  who  were  personattjr  btinMle  whh 
both  the  means  and  measures,  acquitted  me  with  jmlice  aiid 
thanks,  yet  General  Lee  has  put  all  those  imputations  among  the 
lOMoeefi^c^  his  historical  novel,  ibr  the  amusement  of  credalons 
9i0f$&Bi!faxM9p  readers.   Not  that  I  have  seen  the  least  disposi* 
iSl0to  censure  you.   On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  aitaek 
of  Wadiington  nas  met  the  praises  of  every  one,  and  yoor  plan 
for  regulars  and  militia,  their  approbation*   But  no  campaign  is 
as  yet  opened.   No  Generals  have  yet  an  interest  m  shifting  th^  * 
own  incompetence  on  yon,  no  army  ag^ts,  their  rogueries.  1 
sincerely  pray  you  mav  never  meet  censure  where  you  will  de^ 
serve  most  praise,  and  that  your  own  happiness  and  pros])erity  may 
be  the  result  of  your  patriotic  services. 

Ever  and  affisctionately  yours. 

Th:  Jbitersom. 


LETTEK  CXXl. 

TO  THE  MARQUIS  DC  LA  FATETTB. 

Moiitiedlo,  Febrauy  14,  181& 

JVix  Dear  Friend, 

Tour  letter  of  August  the  14th  has  been  received  and  read, 
again  and  again,  with  extraordinary  pleasure.  It  is  the  first  glimpse 
which  has  been  fimished  me  of  the  interior  workii^  of  die  fete 
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unexpected  but  fortunate  revolution  of  your  country.  The  news- 
papers told  us  only  that  die  great  beast  was  fallen ;  but  what  part  < 
in  this  the  patriots  acted,  and  what  the  egoists,  whether  the  for- 
mer slept  while  the  latter  were  awake  to  their  own  interests  only, . 
the  hireling  scribblers  of  the  English  press  said  little,  and  knew 
Iw*  I  see  DOW  the  roorufying  alternative  under  which  the  patriot 
there  is  placed,  of  being  eidier  sileot,  or  disgraced association 
in  oppofliliOD  witb  ihB  remains  of  Aioniipart^im.  A  foil  waM0 
of  liberty  is  not^now  perhaps  to  be  expected*  by  your  natkm;  nor 
am  I  confident  ibey  are  prepared  to  preserve  it^  lfore  %lbn!# 
generation  will  be  requisite,  under  the  adininlstrif|l!lkpf  reasonaUe- 
kws  fovoring  the  progress  of  knowledge  m  tbeg^tmH  massof  die 
people,  and  their  habituation  to  an  independent  securily  of  person 
and  property,  before  they  will  be  capable  of  estimating  the  value 
of  fireeiKxn,  and  the  necessity  of  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  prin- 
cides  on  which  it  rests  for  preservation.  4lMead  of  that  liber^ 
which  takes  root  and  growth  m  the  progreasW  reason,  if  recover" 
ed  by  mere  force  or  accident,  it  becomes,  with  an  unprepared  peo- 
ple, a  tyranny  still)  of  the  many,  the  few,  or  the  one.  Possibly 
yon  may  remembery  at  the  date  of  the  jeu  de  pamme,  how  earn- 
estly I  urged  yourself  and  the  patriots  of  my  acquaiiuanc<^f^4 
enter  then  into  a  compact  witb  the  King,  securing  IreedEAn  ofre-^ 
ligion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  habeOB  corpus,  and  a 
national  legislature,  all  of  which  it  was  known  be  would  dien  yield, 
to  go  home,  and  let  these  work  on  tlie  ameUoration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peo^,  until  they  should  have  rendered  them  capable 
of  more,  when  occasbns  woM  not  fail  to  arise  for  comnmnicar 
tiogtothcin  more.  This  was  as  much  as  1  then  tliou^ht  tlieni  able  to 
bear,  soberly  and  usefully  for  themselves*  You  thought  otherwise, 
and  that  the  dose  might  stiil  be  larger.  And  I  found  you  were 
right;  for  subsequent  events  proved  they  were  equal  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1791.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  honest  and' 
enlightened  of  our  patriotic  friends,  (but  closet  politicians  merely, 
unpractised  in  the  knowledge  of  man,)  thought  more  could  still  be 
obtained  and  home.  They  did  not  weigh  the  hazards  of  a  tran- 
sition from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  the  value  of  what 
they  had  already  rescued  iioom  diose  hazards,  and  might  hold  in 
security  if  they  pleased,  nor  theimprudence  of  giving  up  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  a  degree  of  Vkmy,  under  a  limited  monarch,  for 
'  tlie  uncertainty  of  a  IkdejnM  binder  the  form  of  a  republic.  You 
dilFered  from  them.  You  wore  for  slopping  there,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  constitution  which  the  National  Assembly  had  obtained. 
Here,  too,  you  were  right;  and  from  diis  fatal  error  of  the  repub- 
licans, from  their  separation|(||niJjr<y^        the  constittttk>nalists. 
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in  their  councils,  flowed  all  the  subsequent  sufferings  and  crimes 
of  the  French  nation.  The  hazards  of  a  second  change  fell  upon 
them  by  the  way.  The  foreigner  gained  time  to  anarchise  by  gold 
the  government  he  could  not  overtlirow  by  arms,  to  crush  in  their 
own  councils  the  genuine  republicans,  by  the  fraternal  embraces 
of  exaggerated  and  hired  pretenders,  and  to  turn  the  machine  of 
Jacobinism  from  the  change  to  the  destruction  of  order:  and,  m 
the  end,  the  limited  monarchy  they  had  secured  was  exchanged 
for  the  unprincipled  and  bloody  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  tlie 
equally  unprincipled  and  maniac  tyranny  of  Buonaparte.  You 
are  now  rid  of  him,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  continue  so. 
But  this  may  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  re- 
stored dynasty.  It  is  for  them  now  to  read  a  lesson  in  tlie  fatal 
errors  of  the  republicans;  to  be  contented  with  a  certain  portion 
of  power,  secured  by  formal  compact  with  the  nation,  rather  than, 
grasping  at  more,  hazard  all  upon  uncertainy,  and  risk  meeting 
die  fate  of  their  predecessor,  or  a  renewal  of  their  own  exile.  We 
are  just  informed,  too,  of  an  example  which  merits,  if  true,  their 
most  profound  contemplation.  The  gazettes  say,  that  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  is  dethroned,  and  his  father  re-established  on  the  basis  of 
->  their  new  constitution.  This  order  of  magistrates  must,  therefore, 
see,  that  although  the  attempts  at  reformation  have  not  succeeded 
in  their  whole  length,  and  some  secession  from  the  ultimate  point 
has  taken  place,  yet  that  men  have  by  no  means  fallen  back  to 
their  former  passiveness;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  a  sense  of  their 
rights,  and  a  restlessness  to  obtain  them,  remain  deeply  imjiressed 
on  every  mind,  and,  if  not  quieted  by  reasonable  relaxations  of 
power,  will  break  out  like  a  volcano  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
overwhelm  every  thing  again  in  its  way.  1  always  thought  the 
present  King  an  honest  and  moderate  man :  and  having  no  issue,  he 
is  under  a  motive  die  less  for  yielding  to  personal  considerations. 
I  caiHiot,  therefore,  but  hope,  that  the  patriots  in  and  out  of  your 
legislature,  acting  in  phalanx,  but  temperately  and  wisely,  pressing 
unremittingly  the  principles  omitted  in  the  late  capitulation  of  tlie 
King,  and  watching  the  occasions  which  the  course  of  events  will 
create,  may  get  those  principles  engrafted  into  it,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  solemnity  of  a  national  act.       •  i  - 

With  us  die  affairs  of  war  have  taken  the  more  favorable  turn 
which  was  to  be  expected.  Our  thirty  years  of  peace  had  taken 
off,  or  superannuated,  all  our  revolutionary  officers  of  experience 
and  grade ;  and  our  first  draught  in  the  lottery  of  untried  charac- 
ters had  been  most  unfortunate.  The  delivery  of  the  fort  and  army 
of  Detroit  by  the  traitor  Hull;  the  disgrace  at  Queenstown,  un- 
der Van  Rensellaer;  the  massacre  at  Frenchiown  under  Winches- 
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ter;  and  surrender  of  Boerstler  in  an  open  field  to  one  third  of  his 
own  numbers,  were  the  inauspicious  beginnings  of  the  first  year  of 
our  warfare.  The  second  witnessed  but  the  single  miscarriage  oc- 
casioned by  the  disagreement  of  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  mention- 
ed in  my  letter  to  you  of  November  the  30th,  1813  ;  while  it  gave 
us  the  capture  of  York  by  Dearborne  and  Pike  ;  the  capture  of 
Fort  George  by  Dearborne  also;  the  capture  of  Proctor's  army 
on  the  Thames  by  Harrison,  Shelby  and  Johnson ;  and  that  of  the 
whole  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  by  Perry.  The  third  year  has 
Veen  a  continued  series  of  victories ;  to  wit,  of  Brown  and  Scott 
atChippeway ;  of  the  same  at  Niagara;  of  Gaines  over  Drummond 
at  Fort  Erie ;  thai  of  Brown  over  DniminoDd  at  the  same  place ; 
the  capture  6[  another  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  hj  M^Donough ; 
the  endre  defeat  of  thdr  army  under  Prevost,  on  the  same  day, 
hjr  M^Gnnb,  and  recendy  their  defeats  at  Ne^  Orlrans  by  Jack* 
aon,  Co^  and  Carroll^  widi  the  Iosb  of  %tr  thousand  men  out 
of  nine  thousand  and  six  hundred,  with^  then*  two  Generab, 
FKkingham  and  Gibbs  killedi  and  a  third,  Keane,  wounded, 
mortally,  as  is  said. 

This  series  of  successes  has  been  tarnished  only  by  the  coofla* 
grations  at  Washingloii,  a  coup  de  mam  diflforing  from  that  at  Rich- 
mond, which  you  remember,  in  die  revolutionary  war,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance onr)r,  that  we  had,  m  that  case,  but  forty-eight  hours'  no- 
tice that  an  enemy  had  arrived  withm  our  capes ;  whereas,  at  Wasb- 
ingion  there  was  abimdant  previous  notke.  The  force  designated 
by  the  President  was  the  double  of  what  was  necessaiy;  but  ftJl- 
ed,  as  is  the  general  opimon,  through  the  insubordinatioD  of  Arm- 
strong, vdio  would  never  believe  the  attack  intended  until  it  was 
actuu^  made,  and  the  duggiahness  of  Winder  before  the  occasion, 
and  his  uideciskin  during  it.  Still,  in  the  end,  die  transaction  has 
helped  rather  than  hurt  us,  by  arousing  the  general  indignation  of 
our  countiy,  and  by  marking  to  the  world  of  Europe  the  Vanda- 
lism and  brutal  diaracter  of  the  English  government.  It  has 
merely  served  to  immortalise  their  infamy.  And  add  further, 
that  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  we  have  beaten  them 
single  handed  at  sea,  and  so  thoroughly  established  our  superiori- 
ty  over  them  widi  equal  force,  that  they  retiro  from  that  kind  of 
contest,  and  never  sufier  their  frigates  to  cruize  singly.  The 
Endymion  would  never  have  engaged  the  frie^ate  President,  but 
knowing  herself  backed  by  three  frigates  and  a  razee,  who, 
dioadi  somewhat  slower  sukurs,  would  get  up  before  she  could 
be  tiULen.  The  discksure  to  the  world  of  the  fatal  secret  that 
they  can  be  beaten  at  sea  with  an  equal  force,  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  military  operations  of  the  last  year  tint  experience 
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is  rearing  us  officers  who,  when  our  means  shall  be  fully  under 
way,  will  plant  our  standard  on  the  walls  of  Quebec  and  Halifax, 
their  recent  and  signal  disaster  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  their  hopes  from  the  Hartford  convention,  will  probably 
raise  a  clamor  in  the  British  nation,  which  will  force  their  ministry 
into  peace.  I  say  force  tliem ;  because,  willingly,  they  would 
never  be  at  peace.  The  British  ministers  find  in  a  state  of  war 
rather  than  of  peace,  by  riding  the  various  contractors,  and  re- 
ceiving douceurs  on  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war  supplies, 
that  they  recruit  their  broken  fortunes,  or  make  new  oiie%  and 
therefore  will  not  make  peace,  as  long  as  by  any  deiuflioQS  they 
can  keep  the  temper  of  the  nation  up  to  the  war  poiiit.  IRiey 
found  some  hopes  on  the  state  of  our  finances.  It  is  true,  tinit 
the  excess  of  our  banking  institutions,  and  their  present  discredit^ 
'  have  shut  us  out  from  the  best  source  of  credit  we  coidd  ever  coinp 
mand  with  certainty.  But  the  foundations  of  credit  still  remain 
to  us,  and  need  but  skiH,  which  experience  wiU  soon  produce,  to 
marshal  them  into  an  order  wfaicn  may  cany  us  through  any 
lengdiof  war.  But  they  ha?e  hoped  more  in  their  Hartford  con- 
yention.  Their  fears  of  republican  France  being  now  done  away, 
^ley  are  directed  to  republican  America,  and  they  ar6  playing  the 
same  game  for  dborganization  here,  which  they  played  in  your 
country.  The  Marats,  the  Dantons  and  Robespierres  of  Massa- 
chusllti^  ai^  ip  die  same  pay,  under  the  same  orders,  and  making 
the  samblttirtB'to  anarchise  us,  that  dieir  prototypes  m  France 
did  there.  Ife 

I  do  not  say  that  all  who  met  at  Hartibrd  were  under  the  same 
motives  of  money :  nor  were  those  of  I^rance.  Some  of  them  are 
Outs,  and  wiflbto  be  Ins ;  some  the  mere  dupes  of  the  agitatns,  or 
of  their  own  party'  passions;  while  die  Maradsts  alone  are  in  the 
real  secret:  but  they  have  very  different  materials  to  work  on. 
The  yeomanry  of  the  United  States  are  not  the  canaiUe  of  Paris. 
We  might  safely  give  them  leave  to  go  through  the  United  States 
recruiting  dieir  ranks,  and  I  am  satiiB&d  they  could  not  raise  one 
sin^e  regiment  (gambling  merchants  and  silk  stocking  clerks  ex- 
cepted^ who  would  support  them  in  any  effort  to  separate  from 
the  Umoo.  The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the  heart  blood  of 
eveiy  American.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a  government 
established  on  so  immovable  a  basis.  Let  them,  in  anj  State, 
even  in  Aiassachusetts  itself,  raise  the  standard  of  separation,  and 
its  citizens  will  rise  in  mass,  and  do  justice  themselves  on  their 
own  incendiaries,  if  they  could  have  induced  the  government  to 
some  effort  of  suppression,  or  even  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
them,  it  wouU  have  given  them  some  importance,  have  brou^t 
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them  bto  some  notice.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  make 
themselves  even  a  subject  of  conversation,  either  of  public  or  pri- 
vate societies.  A  silent  contempt  has  been  the  sole  notice  they 
could  excite;  consoled,  indeed,  some  of  them,  by  the  palpable 
favors  of  Philip.  Have  then  no  fears  for  us,  my  friend.  The 
grounds  of  these  exist  only  in  English  newspapers,  endited  or  en- 
dowed by  the  Castlereaghs  or  the  Cannings,  or  some  other  such 
models  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  virtue.  Their  mihtary  heroes,  by 
land  and  sea,  may  sink  our  oyster  boats,  rob  our  hen  roosts,  bum 
our  negro  huts,  and  run  off.  But  a  campaign  or  two  more  will 
relieve  tlicm  from  further  trouble  or  expense  in  defending  their 
American  possessions. 

You  once  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  your  campaign  in 
Virginia,  in  1781,  which  1  must  have  lent  to  some  one  of  the  un- 
dertakers to  write  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  forgot 
to  reclaim.  I  conclude  this,  because  it  is  no  longer  among  my 
papers,  which  I  have  veiy  difigendy  searched  for  it,  bm  in  vain. 
An  aurtior  of  real  ability  is  now  writing  that  part  of  the  hislofy  of 
Virginia.  He  does  it  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I  lay  open  to  him 
all  my  papers.  But  I  possess  none,  nor  has  he  any,  which  can 
enable  him  to  do  justice  to  your  faithful  and  able  services  in  that 
campaign.  If  you  could  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  another  copy, 
by  the  very  first  vessel  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  it 
might  be  here  in  time;  for  although  he  expects  to  begin  to  print 
within  a  month  or  two,  yet  you  know  die  delays  of  these  under- 
takings. At  any  rate,  it  might  be  got  in  as  a  supjplement.  The 
old  Count  Rochambeau  gave  me  abo  his  mmotre  of  the  opei^« 
tions  at  York,  which  is  gone  the  same  way,  and  1  have  no  means 
of  applying  to  his  family  for  it.  Perhaps  you  couW!  render  them 
as  well  as  us,  the  service  of  procuring  another  copy. 

I  learn,  with  real  sorrow,  the  deaths  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
do  Tesse.  They  made  an  interesting  part  in  the  idle  reveries  in 
which  1  have  sometimes  indulged  myself,  of  seeing  all  my  friends 
of  Paris  once  more,  for  a  month  or  two ;  a  thing  impossible,  which, 
however,  I  never  permitted  myself  to  despair  of.  The  regrets, 
however,  of  seventy-three  at  the  loss  of  friends,  may  be  the  less, 
as  the  time  is  shorter  widiin  wliich  we  are  to  meet  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  creed  of  our  education. 

This  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  Boston,  of  great  erudition,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
preparation  for  a  life  of  distinction  in  his  own  country.  He  passed 
a  few  days  with  me  here,  brought  iiigh  recommendadons  from 
Mr.  Adams  and  others,  and  appeared  in  every  respect  to  merit 
ihem.   He  is  weD  worthy  of  those  attcndons  which  you  so  kindly 
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bestow  on  our  coiiiurymen,  ami  for  those  lie  may  receive  i  shall  ' 
join  hira  in  acknowledging  personal  obligations. 

I  salute  you  with  assurances  of  my  constant  and  a&ctioiiate 
frieodship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jsnrmoir. 

P.  S.  Febn»i7  26.  My  letter  had  not  jet  been  seated,  wheo 
I  roeeived  news  of  our  peace,  lam  ^d  of  it,  aod  especialhr  that 
ive  closed  our  war  with  the  echt  of  the  acdon  at  New  Oneaiis. 

But  I  consider  it  as  an  armistice  only,  because  no  security  is  pro- 
vided against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  While  this  is  un- 
settled we  are -in  hosdUly  of  mind  with  Enghmd,  although  actual 
deeds  of  arms  may  be  suspended  by  a  truce.  If  she  thinks  the 
exercise  of  this  outrage  is  worth  eternal  war,  eternal  war  it  must 
be,  or  extermination  of  the  one  or  the  other  party.  The  first  act 
of  impressment  she  commits  on  an  American,  will  be  answered 
by  reprisal,  or  by  a  declaration  of  war  here ;  and  the  inten  al  must 
be  merely  a  state  of  preparation  for  it.  In  this  we  have  much  to 
do,  in  further  fortifyins;  our  seaport  towns,  providing  military 
stores,  classing  and  disciplining  our  militia,  arranging  our  financial 
system,  and  above  all,  pushing  our  domestic  manufactures,  which 
have  taken  such  root  as  never  again  can  be  shaken.  Once  more, 
God  bless  you.  T.  J. 


LETTER  CXXII.* 
TO  MR.  W£ND0V£B. 

Montioello,  Manli  13, 181S. 

Sib, 

Your  favor  of  January  the  30th  was  received  after  long  delay 
on  the  road,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  volume  of  discour- 
ses which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  have  gone 
over  them  with  great  satisfaction,  and  concur  with  the  abte  nreacher 
in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  die  belligerents  in  our  late  war, 
and  lawfulness  of  defensive  war.  I  consider  the  war,  with  lum,  as 
'made  on  good  advice,'  that  is,  for  just  causes,  and  its  dispensa- 
tion as  providential,  inasmuch,  as  it  has  exercised  our  patriotism 
and  submissioo  to  order,  has  planted  and  invigorated  among  us 
arts  of  urgent  necessity,  has  nranifested  the  strong  and  the  weak 
parts  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  excelmcc  of  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  compared  with  the  misnde  of  Kiogp,  has 
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rallied  the  opinions  of  mankincl  to  the  natunl  rights  of  •expatriationf 
and  of  a  comrooo  property  in  the  ocean,  and  raised  us  to  that  ^ rade 
m  the  scoJe  of  nations  which  the  bravery  and  liberality  of  our  citizen 
soldiers^  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  and 
th^  observance  of  jusdce,  entitled  us  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
.  An  this  Mr.  McLeod  has  well  proved,  and  from  ihose  sources  of 
argument  particularly  which  belong  to  his  profesMi.  On  one 
question  only  I  differ  from  him»  and  it  b  that  which  constitutes  the 
subject  of  his  first  discourse,  the  right  of  discussing  public  afiairs 
m  thewilfk.  1  add  the  last  words,  because  I  admit  the  right  in 
gmurm  conversation  and  in  tvriiing;  in  which  last  form  it  has 
been  exercised  in  the  valuable  bode  you  have  now  fiivored  me 
with. 

The  mass  of  human  concerns,  moral  and  physical,  is  so  vast, 
the  field  of  knowledge  requisite  for  man  to  conduct  them  to  the 

best  advantage  is  so  extensive,  that  no  human  being  can  acquire  the 
whole  himself,  and  much  less  in  that  degree  necessary  for  die  in- 
struction of  others.  It  has  of  necessity,  then,  been  distributed  into 
different  departments,  each  of  which,  singly,  mvy  gpve  occupation 
enough  to  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  single  individual. 
Thus  we  have  teachers  of  Languages,  teachers  of  Mathematics,  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  of  Chemistr}',  of  Medicine,  of  Law,  of  History, 
of  Government,  &£C.  Religion,  too,  is  a  separate  department,  and 
happens  to  be  the  only  one  deemed  requisite  for  all  men,  however 
high  or  low.  Collections  of  men  associate  together,  under  the 
name  of  congregations,  and  employ  a  religious  teacher  of  the  par- 
ticular sect  of  opinions  of  which  they  happen  to  be,  and  contribute 
to  make  up  a  stipend  as  a  compensation  for  tiie  trouble  of  deliver- 
ing them,  at  such  periods  as  they  agree  on,  lessons  in  the  religion 
they  profess.  If  they  want  instruction  in  other  sciences  or  arts, 
they  apply  to  other  instructors ;  and  this  is  generally  tlie  business 
of  early  life.  But  I  suppose  there  is  not  an  instance,  of  a  single 
congregation  which  has  employed  their  preacher  for  the  mixt  pur- 
poses of  lecturing  them  from  the  pulpit^  in  Chemistry,  in  Medicine, 
m  Law,  in  the  science  and  principles  of  Government,  or  in  any  thing 
but  Religion  exclusively.  Whenever,  therefore,  preachers,  instead 
of  a  lesson  in  religion,  put  diem  off  with  a  discourse  on  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  construction  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  characters  or  conduct  of  tliose  administering  it,  it  is  a 
breach  of  contract,  depriving  their  audience  of  the  kind  of  service 
for  which  they  are  salaried,  and  giving  them,  instead  of  it,  what 
they  did  not  want,  or,  if  wanted,  would  rather  seek  from  better 
sources  in  that  particular  art  or  science.  In  choosing  our  pastor 
we  look  to  his  religious  qualifications,  without  iuquiriog  into  his 
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physical  or  polidcal  doemas,  wiili  wiiich  we  mean  to  have  nothing 
to  do.  1  am  aware  mat  arguments  may  be  found,  which  may 
twist  a  thread  of  polidcs  into  me  cord  of  religious  duties.  So  may 
they  for  eveiy  other  hranch  of  human  art  or  science.  Thus,  for 
exanqilci  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  obey  the  bws  of  our  country : 
the  teacher  of  religioO)  therefore,  must  instruct  us  in  those  lawsi 
that  we  may  know  how  to  obey  them.  It  is  a  relLpous  du^  to 
assist  our  sick  neighbors  :  the  preacher  must,  thereforCi  teach  us 
medicine,  that  we  may  do  it  understandingly.  It  is  a  religioos 
duty  to  preserve  our  own  heakh :  our  religMMis  teacheri  then,  must 
tell  us  what  dishes  are  wholesome,  and  give  us  recipes  incookeryi 
that  we  may  learn  how  to  prepare  them.  And  so,  ingenuity,  by 
generalising  more  and  more,  may  amalgamate  all  the  branches  of 
science  into  any  one  of  them,  and  ilie  physician  who  is  paid  to 
visit  die  sick,  may  give  a  sermon  instead  of  medicine ;  and  the 
merchant  to  whom  money  is  sent  for  a  hat,  may  send  a  handker- 
chief instead  of  it.  But  notwithstanding  this  possible  confusion  of 
ail  sciences  into  one,  common  sense  draws  lines  between  them 
sufficiently  distinct  for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand  that  a  recipe  in  medicine  or  cookery,  or  a 
demonstration  in  geometry,  is  not  a  lesson  in  religion.  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  congregation  may,  if  they  please,  agree  with  tlieir 
preacher  that  he  shall  instruct  them  in  Medicine  also,  or  Law,  or 
Politics.  Then,  lectures  in  these,  from  the  pulpit,  become  not 
only  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  duty  also.  But  this  must  be  with 
the  consent  of  every  individual;  because  die  association  being 
voluntary,  the  mere  majori^  has  no  right  to  apply  the  contribotwos 
of  the  nmiority  to  purposes  unapedoed  m  tne  agreement  of  the 
congregation.  I  agree,  too,  tint  on  all  other  occasions,  the 
achor  has  the  right,  equally  with  eveiy  odier  citizen,  to  express 
sentiments,  in  speaking  or  writing,  on  the  subjects  of  Medicine, 
Law,  Politics,  &c.  his  mure  time  Mb^  his  own,  and  his  congre- 
^tion  not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  coaversatkai,  or  to  read  Ins  wri- 
t^gs ;  and  no  one  would  have  regretted  more  than  myself,  had 
any  scruple  as  to  tUs  right,  widiheld  from  us  die  valuable  dis- 
courses which  have  led  to  the  exprmion  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
true  limits  of  the  right.  I  feel  my  portion  of  indebtment  to  the 
reverend  author,  for  the  distinguisfaed  learning,  the  kigic  and  the 
eloquence  with  whksh  he  has  proved  that  relij^n,  as  well  as  rea- 
son, confirms  the  soundness  of  those  principles  on  which  our  go- 
vernment has  been  founded  and  its  rights  asserted. 

These  are  my  views  of  thb  question.  They  are  in  opposition 
to  tliose  of  the  highly  respected  and  able  preacher,  and  are, 
therefore,  the  more  doubtingly  offered.   Difference  of  opinion 
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leads  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry  to  truth;  and  that,  I  am  sure,  is 
llie  ultimate  and  sincere  object  of  us  both.  We  both  value  too 
much  tlie  freedom  of  opinion  sanctioned  by  our  constitution,  not 
to  cherish  its  exercise  even  where  in  opposition  to  ourselves. 

Unaccustomed  to  reserve  or  mystery  in  the  expression  of  my 
opinions,  I  have  opened  myself  frankly  on  a  question  suggested 
by  your  letter  and  present.  And  although  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
your  acquaintance,  this  mark  of  attention,  and  still  more  the  sen- 
timents of  esteem  so  kindly  expressed  m  your  letter,  are  entitled 
to  a  confidence  that  observations  not  mtended  for  the  public  will 
not  be  ushered  to  their  notice,  as  has  happened  to  me  sometimes. 
Tranquillity,  at  my  age,  is  die  balm  of  hie.  While  I  know  I  am 
iafe  In  die  honor  and  charity  of  a  McLeod,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
cast  forth  to  the  Marats,  the  Dantons,  and  the  Robefflpierres  of  the 
liriesdiood:  I  mean  the  Purishes,  the  Ogdens,  and  the  CSardineis 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  respects 

Th:  Jeffbbson. 


LBTTBE  CXXIIt. 

TO  CJBSAR  A.  BODNBT. 

MooUeeno,  Hareh  16, 1815. 
Mr  Dear  Fbieno  AND  AnTIBMT  CoLLBAGUB. 

Yor  letter  of  Februaiy  the  19th  has  been  recehred  with  venr 
•ncere  pleasure*  It  recalls  to  memory  the  sociability,  the  friend* 
shloi  and  the  harmony  of  actkm  which  united  peraooal  happiness 
witn  puhlk^  dudes,  during  the  portion  of  our  lives  in  which  we  acted 
togemer*  Indeed,  the  afl^tbnate  harmony  of  our  cabmet  is 
among  the  sweetest  of  wj  recollections.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  of  friendship  from  General  Dearborne.  He  writes  me  that 
he  is  now  retiring  from  every  species  of  public  oocupatioo,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  life  as  a  private  citixen;  and  he  promises  me 
B  visit  in  the  course  of  the  simmier.  As  you  hold  out  a  hope  of 
the  same  f;ratification,  if  chance  or  purpose  could  time  jrour  visits 
together,  it  would  make  a  real  jufauee.  But  come  as  you  wiU^ 
or  as  you  can,  it  will  always  he  joy  enough  to  me.  Only  you 
must  give  me  a  month's  notice;  because  I  go  three  or  four  dmes  a 
year  to  a  possessbn  nine^  miles  southwestward,  and  am  absent  a 
month  at  a  dme,  and  the  mortification  would  be  indelible  of  keing, 
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oUch  a  visit  by  a  mistimed  absence*  You  will  find  roc  in  hrinluai 
good  health,  great  contentedness,  enfeebled  in  body,  impaired  m 
memory,  but  without  deeay  in  my  firiendships. 

Great)  indeed,  have  been  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  since 
vou  and  I  have  had  any  dilng  to  do  with  it.  To  me  they  have 
been  fike  the  howfings  of  the  winter  storm  over  the  battmnents, 
while  warm  in  my  bed.  The  uiqwincipled  qrrant  of  4he  land  is 
fallen,  his  power  reduced  to  its  oridnal  nothingnesSf  his  person 
only  not  jet  in  the  mad<4iouse,  fmre  it  ought  always  to  have 
been*  fius  equally  unprincipled  competitor,  the  ^rant  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  mad-house  indeed,  in  person,  but  his  power  still 
stalking  over  the  deep.  '  Qtiesi  deut  mdt  ferdere ,  prtiur  dmaUat* 
The  madness  is  acknowledged ;  the  perdition  of  course  impending. 
Are  we  to  be  the  instruments?  A  friendly,  a  just,  and  a  reasona* 
ble  conduct  on  their  part,  might  mtke  us  the  main  piUar  of  dieir 
prosperity  and  existence.  But  ^eir  deep  rooted  hatred  to  us 
seems  to  be  the  means  which  Providence  permits  to  lead  them 
to  their  final  catastrophe.  *^yUamemmmtenri8genime9$€fniit^ 
hm  infestiortmpopmum^  nomhU  Romano^  said  the  General  who 
erased  Capua  irom  the  list  of  powm.  What  nourishment  and 
support  would  not  England  receive  from  an  hundred  millions  of 
maustriotts  descendants,  whom  some  of  her  people  now  bom  will 
live  to  see  here.  What  thdr  energies  are,  she  has  lately  tried. 
And  what  has  she  not  to  fear  fiK>m  an  hundred  millions  of  such 
men,  if  she  conunues  her  maniac  course  of  hatred  and  hostility 
to  them.  1  hope  in  God  she  will  change.  There  is  not  a  nation 
on  the  globe  with  whom  I  have  more  earnestly  wished  a  friendly 
intercourse  on  equal  conditions.  On  no  other  would  I  hold  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  any.  I  know  that  their  creatures  repre- 
sent me  as  personally  an  enemy  to  England.  But  fook  only  can 
believe  this,  or  those  who  think  me  a  fool.  I  am  an  enemy  to 
her  insults  and  injuries.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  princi- 
ples of  her  administration,  and  to  those  which  govern  her  con- 
duct towards  other  nations.  But  would  she  give  to  morality  some 
l^ace  in  her  political  code,  and  especially  would  she  exercise  de- 
cency, and  at  least  neutral  passions  towards  us,  there  is  not,  I  re* 
peat  it,  a  people  on  earth  with  whom  I  would  sacrifice  so  much 
to  be  in  friendship.  They  can  do  us,  as  enemies,  more  harm 
than  any  other  nation;  and  in  peace  md  in  war,  they  have  more 
means  of  disturbing  us  internally.  Their  mercliants  established 
among  us,  the  bonds  by  which  our  own  are  chained  to  their  feet, 
and  the  banking  combinations  interwoven  with  the  whole,  have 
shewn  the  extent  of  their  control,  even  during  a  war  with  her* 
They  are  the  wwkers  of  all  the  embarrassments  our  finances  have 
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experienced  diiriiiu;  ilie  war.    l>eclaring  liieniselves  bankrupt,  V* 
iliey  have  been  able  still  to  chain  the  ^overnmeni  to  a  dependence 
on  them ;  and  had  the  war  continued,  they  would  have  reduced 
us  to  tiie  inability  to  command  a  single  dollar.    They  dared  to 
proclaim  that  they  would  not  pay  their  own  paper  obligations,  yet 
our  government  could  not  venture  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity of  sweeping  their  paper  from  the  circulation,  and  sub- 
stituting their  own  notes  bottomed  on  specific  taxes  for  redemption, 
iH^ueh  every  one  would  have  eagerly  taken  and  trusted,  rather 
than  the  baseless  traaii  of  bankrupt  companies;  our  govemmentyl  * 
say,  havo  alUj^.be^  omawed  Irani  a  eonteat  wkb  tnem;  and  has  i 
even  eolimeinbed      strengthened  their  influence,  by  proposing 
new  estabfishawntB)  with  autburi^  to  swindle  yet  greater  auma  firom 
our  citizens.  This  is  the  Britun  infloenee  to  which  I  am  an  en- 
emy, and  which  we  must  sniiject  to  our  govemmeni,  or  it  wiU  rab^  \ 
ject  US  to  that  of  Britain.  ^  vij?^ 

-  «  ♦  *  »  ♦  «  «  *  *  , 

XkNiM^  and  gratify  by  seeing  you  once  more,  a  friend  who  aa- 
aures  you  with  ainceri^  of  his  cooalant  and  aftctionate  attacb-  . 
mant  and  reqpect. 

Tu:  Jbvfbeson. 


LETTER  CjLAlV. 
TO  G£N£HAL  DEAKUOKNE. 


'    Moniicdio,  March  17,  Jdl6. 

«  • 

Mt  DbAK  GbNBML*  r&IKND  ANO  ANTIBNT  COLUBAGUB, 

1  have  received  your  favor  of  February  the  27tb,  with  very 
mat  pleasure,  and  sincerely  reciprocate  congratulations  on  the 
hito  events.  Peace  was  indeed  deetfable ;  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  as  wetoonie  wiiiioiit  the  socceasea  of  New  (Means.  These 
last  have  established  truths  too  important  not  to  be  valued ;  that 
the  people  of  Louisiana  are  sineerely  attached  to  the  Unkm ;  that 
their  citjr  can  be  defended ;  that  the  western  States  make  its  de- 
fence their  pecuKar  concern ;  that  the  milida  are  brave ;  that  their 
deadly  aim  counteVvails  the  maneuvering  akill  of  their  enemy ; 
that  we  have  officers  of  natural  genius  now  starting  forward  from 
the  mass ;  and  that,  putting  together  all  our  conflicts,  we  can  beat 
the  British,  by  sen  and  by  land,  with  equal  numbers.  All  thib 
being  now  proved,  1  am  gbd  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
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MSL  fHk  be  more  so^  %  li^  a  ceMMMhtnangeaiam  wffSmiL  mh' 
prawDent,  they  wiU  omIm  it  ini^  «  tmqr  of  peace,  and  ml  a 
mefe  tnieey  as- we  inutt  aO  oouidar  uatS  &e  principle  of  iba 
warkeecded*  NoryameiiKdiehraNleiiiaofthawarfWittwafiKM 
yonrflenrices.  AAwtWdisafllers  produced  by  die  treaeoooiuio 
cofraidice,  or  bodiy  of  Hotty  and  die  fidiiea  of  fame  odrarti  yonv 
capture  of  Toik  and  Fort  Geerge  tei  toned  the  tide  of  aaeeeia 
m  oar  fimor;  and  tbe  snbaeqaem  campaigua  auffieiaBilf  wiped 
amrf  die  dia^mcea  of  tfae  first.  If  it  weio  juadfiaUe  to  look  ta 
voinrowB  happiness  oalj,  jour  reaolmioa  to  retiio  toaaaU  poblie 
iNisioesa  eoald  not  but  be  appeofod.  Bat  joo  ace  teo  young  to 
aril  a  discharge  as  yet,  and  die  poUie  eounoUs  ^t^^jj^  aeediag 
the  wisdom  of  our  ablest  eiliieBS^  to  lelinqaidb  tbSKlaim  on  you. 
And  surely  none  needs  yoor  aid  aaore  than  your  own  State.  Oh^ 
Massachusetts  i  how  have  I  hnneoted  the  dijgradation  of  your 
apostai^ !  Manachusetts,  with  whom  1  went  wSh  pride  in  1776^ 
whose  vote  was  my  rote  on  every  public  questionyand  whose  prin* 
C4>les  were  then  nio  suuuiard  of  whatever  was  free  or  fearless. 
.But  then  she  was  under  the  aoiuiseb  of  tbe  two  Adamses ;  while 
Strong,  her  present  leader,  was  promotiog  petitions  for  snhmisBiOtt 
to  Bridsb  power  and  British  usurpation.  While  under  her  preseut 
counsels,  she  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ;  as  having  a  vote» 
indeed^  to  be  counted,  but  not  respected.  But  should  the  State 
once  more  buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  shaU  receive  her 
again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her  wanderings  among  the  crimes 
only  of  tiie  parricide  party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what 
their  fatliers  so  bravely  won  from  i!)e  same  enemy.  Let  us  look 
forward,  then,  to  the  act  of  repentance,  which,  by  dismissing  her 
venal  traitors,  shall  be  die  signal  of  return  to  the  bosom  and  to  the 
principles  of  her  brethren  ;  and  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just 
give  her  modesty  enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern  brethren 
are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  in  wisdom,  in  information,  in  pa- 
triotism, in  bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although  not  in  psalm 
singing,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her  own  relative  momentum 
in  the  Union.  With  her  andent  principles,  she  would  really  be 
great,  if  she  did  not  think  herself  the  whole.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  go  into  her  councils,  and  assist  in  bringing  her 
back  to  those  principles,  and  to  a  sober  satisfactiou  with  her  pro- 
portionable share  in  the  direction  of  our  a&irs. 

•  #«««•*•« 

Be  so  good  as  to  lay  my  homage  at  the  leet  of  Mrs.  Dearboroei, 
and  to  be  assured  that  1  am  ever  and  a^ectionately  yours. 

Th:  JjcFW&Rsofi* 
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LBTTSm  CXXV. 
lO  TUE  PBSSIBKNT. 

^       ^  MooftaMno,  KMi  S,  1815, 

DSAB  SiK, 

I  duly  looeMl  your  favor  of  ifaa  I8tb«aiid  with  k  die  pampUet 
«n  the  causes  and  condiiot  of  the  war,  wfaic^  I  now  return.  I 

have  read  it  with  great  plcaane,  but  widi  irresistible  deoie  that  it 
should  be  published.  The  reaaoaa  m  lavor  of  tfaia  are  «tiODg»  aid 
those  against  jt  areaoeaH^  9>tten  over,  that  there  appears  to  me 
no  balance  between  tbeau  1.  Wo  need  it  in  Europe.  Thegr 
have  totally  raistakea  our  character.  Accustomed  to  riae  at  a 
feather  themselves,  and  to  be  always  fighting,  they  will  see  in  our 
conduct,  fairly  stated,  tliat  acquiescence  under  wrong,  to  a  certain 
degree,  is  wisdom,  and  not  pusillanimity ;  and  that  peace  and  hap- 
piness are  preferable  to  that  false  honor,  which,  by  eternal  wars, 
keeps  their  people  in  eternal  labor,  want  and  wretchedness.  2.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  people  of  England,  who  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  causes  and  conduct  of  tlie  war,  and  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  entirely  wanton  and  wicked  on  our  part,  and 
under  the  order  of  Buonaparte.  By  rectifying  their  ideas,  it  \vill 
tend  to  that  conciliation  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace 
■Ond  prosperity  of  both  nations.  S.  It  is  necessary  for  our  own 
people,  who,  although  they  have  known  the  details  as  they  went 
aloi^,  vet  have  been  so  plied  with  false  facts  and  false  views  by 
Ifae  Meralista,  diat  aome  impression  has  been  left  that  all  has  not 
hem  MkU  h  may  be  aaid  that  it  wiH  be  tboi^  unfneodly. 
Bat  tnius  neeeamy  ibr  our  owe  ofaaractar,  must  not  be  suppreai- 
^dontoflendemeastDitscahnnniaftNns.  Aldioogh  written,  gene- 
with  great  modaradon,  diare  mi^  bo  aome  dnqp  in  the 
piiBphlet  whioh  niay  perhaps  itiitate.  The  oharacterisoig  aray 
act,  for  example,  by  ks  appropriate  epithet,  is  not  neceasaijr  ID 
shew  its  deformity  to  an  intelligent  reader.  The  naked  narrative 
win  preaent  it  truly  to  his  mind,  and  the  more  strongly,  from  its 
moderatKMi,  as  be  will  perceive  that  no  exaggecatkm  is  aimed  at. 
Rubbing  down  these  louf^nesses,  and  they  are  neither  many  nor 
prominent,  and  preserving  the  original  date,  might,  1  think,  remove 
all  the  olTensiveness,  and  give  more  effect  to  tlie  publication.  In- 
deed, I  think  that  a  soothing  postscript,  addressed  to  the  interests, 
the  prospects,  and  the  sober  reason  of  both  nations,  would  make  it 
acceptable  to  both.  The  triflins;  expense  of  reprintine;  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  a  moment.  Mr.  Gallatin  could  have  it  trans- 
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lated  into  French,  and  siiflfar  it  to  get  abioad  in  Europe  wiiiiovt. 
either  avowal  or  disavowal.  Bat  it  would  be  usefiil  to  pnnt  flome 
copies  of  an  appendiz,  contatning  all  the  documents  reimed  t0|  to 
be  preserved  in  libraries,  and  to  facilitate  to  the  present  and  futuie 
wHtera  of  histtxy,  the  acquiatkn  of  the  materials  whioh  test  the 
truths  it  contains* 

I  sinceiely  eoagratiilate  you  on  the  peace,  and  more  especially, 
on  the  eclat  with  which  the  war  was  ckised.  The  a&tr  of  New 
Orieans  was  fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  ourselves,  our  enemies 
and  our  friends,  and  will  powerfully  influence  our  future  relations 
with  the  naiions  of  Europe.  It  will  shew  tliem  we  mean  to  take 
no  part  in  ilieir  wars,  and  count  no  odds  when  cnsiaiicd  in  our 
own.  I  presume  that,  havinu;  spared  to  the  pride  of  England  her 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity  of  impressment  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  die  irenty,  she  will  concur  in  a  convention  for  relinquishing 
it.  Without  tliis,  she  must  understand  diat  die  present  is  but  a 
truce,  determinable  on  the  first  act  of  impressment  of  an  American 
citizen,  committed  by  any  officer  of  hers.  Would  it  not  be  better 
that  diis  convention  should  be  a  separate  act,  unconnected  witli 
any  trcat}^  of  commerce,  and  made  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  all  other  treaty  ?  If  blended  widi  a  treaty  of  commerce,  she  will 
make  it  the  price  of  injurious  concessions.   Indeed,  we  are  ior 

*  finitely  better  without  such  ireatlea  with  any  natioo.  We  cannot 
too  dtstincdy  detach  ourselves  from  the  European  system,  vi^idi 
is  essentially  belligerent,  nor  too  sedulously  cukivate  an  American 
system,  essentially  pacific.  But  if  we  go  into  commercial  treaties 
at  aO,  they  should  be  with  all,  at  the  same  time,  with  whom  we 
have  important  commercial  relations.  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
HolTand,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  all  should  proceed  paripauu. 
Our  ministers  marching  in  phalanx  on  the  same  line,  and  inter- 
cominunioating  freely,  each  will  be  supported  by  the  weight  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  other  nations  will 
a^ree  to  equal  terms  of  intercourse,  will  discountenance  the  selfish 
higglings  of  England,  or  justify  our  rejection  of  them.  Perhaps 
with  all  of  them  it  would  be  best  to  liave  but  the  singlo  article  gentis 
amicisnnuB,  leaving  every  thing  else  to  the  usages  and  courtesies 
of  civilized  nations.  But  all  these  things  will  occur  to  yourself, 
with  their  counter-considerations. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  me  on  tlie  transportation  of  the  library,  and 

•  particularly,  that  it  is  submitted  to  \  oiir  fliiertion.  He  mentioned 
also,  that  Dougherty  would  be  engaged  to  superintend  it.  No  one 
will  more  carefully  and  faithfully  execute  all  those  duties  which 
would  belong  to  a  wagon  master.  But  it  requires  a  character  ac- 
quainted witli  books,  to  receive  the  library.    1  am  now  employing 
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as  many  liours  ol  every  clay  as  my  strengtii  will  permit,  in  arrang-" 
ing  the  books,  and  putting  every  one  in  its  place  on  ilie  bht^lves, 
corresponding  with  its  order  in  the  catalogue,  and  shall  have  them 
numbered  ocMrrespoodendy.  This  operauoo  will  employ  me  a 
Qonsiderable  time  vet  TJaea  I  diould  wkh  t  oompeteoft  agei^vto 
attend,  and,  with  ue  catalogue  m  his  hand,  see  that  every  kook  is 
on  the  shehesy  and  have  their  fida  nailed  coy  ooe  by  one,  as  he 
•proceeds.  This -woqld  lake-such  a  person  about  two  days;  after 
which,  Dougher^'s  business  would  be  the  mere  mechanical  re^ 
moval,  at  convenience.  I  inclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Milligan, 
offering  liis  service,  which  would  not  cost  more  than  eight  or  ten 
dajrs'  reasoiM^c  compensation.  Thb  is  necessary  for  my  safe^ 
and  your  itf|||jitioii,  as  a  just  caution  for  the  public.  You  know 
there  are  persons,,  hoth  in  and  out  of  the  puUic  councils,  who  will 
seize  every  occasion  of  imputation  on  either  of  us,  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  repelled  in  ihis  case,  in  which  a  negative  could  not  be 
proved.  If  you  approve  of  ii,  therefore,  as  soon  as  I  am  through 
the  review,  I  will  give  notice  to  Mr.  Milligan,  or  any  other  per- 
son whom  you  will  name,  to  come  on  immediately.  Indeed  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  add  to  his  duty,  that  of  covering  the 
books  with  a  little  paper,  (the  good  bindings  at  least,)  and  filling 
the  vacancies  of  die  presses  with  paper  parings,  to  be  brought 
from  Washington.  This  would  add  litUe  more  to  die  lime,  as  he 
could  carry  on  both  operations  at  once. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  afiectionate  firiend- 
ship  and  respect. 

Th:  JswcRSOif. 


LBTTBa  CXXVI. 
TO  JOBN  ADAMS. 

Montioello,  Jaoe  10, 1815. 

Deab  Sir, 

It  is  long  since  we  have  exchanged  a  lettari  and  yet  what  vo- 
lumes might  have  been  written  on  the  occurrences  even  of  the 
last  three  montlis.  In  the  first  place,  peace,  God  bless  it!  has 
returned  to  put  us  all  again  into  a  course  of  lawful  and  laudable 
pursuits:  a  new  trial  of  the  Bourbons  has  proved  to  the  world  their 
incompetence  to  die  functions  of  die  station  they  have  occupied : 
and  the  recall  of  the  usurper  has  clodied  him  with  the  semblance 
of  a  legitimate  autocrau    If  adversity  should  have  taught  him  wis- 
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^bUi  ni  ^Mck  I  litve  KMle  ocpwMian,  he  nay  yet  randor  boom 
MTvioe  ift  WKutaaAf  bf  tetefaing  the  aolient  mafllieB  tey 
4Mni  be  cheoged  for  mundey  vid  bg^  weeiing  doim  Ae  imriiiiHB 
^  Ipovper ef  £n^and  to  HmhaUe end  sue  Bwkvaot 
yeerihh  he  wmM  km  i» ;  end  of  that  our  oonuneioe  had  eefll- 
<ne0t  pToo&  dnriDC  his  Miver*  Our  nufitaiy  aduevementBi  indeed^ 
mhlch  he  is  capame  of  eatimatiQg,  may  m  some  degree  modenia 
the  efiect  of  his  cvenioni;  and  he  may  perhaps  fancy  that  we  an 
■Ho  heoomeihe  natural  enemies  of  Engluid,  as  ugland  herself  has 
ao  steadily  endeavored  to  make  us,  and  as  somQ<of  our  own  ovcr- 
nealous  patriots  would  be  willing  Id  prooiakn;  and  in  this  view,'he 
may  admit  a  cM  toleration  of  some  intercourse  itnd  commerce 
between  the  tPO  natioDS.  He  has  certainly  had  ^me  io  see  the 
folly  of  toming;  t}i6  industry  of  France  from  tho.^ovllBres  for  which 
nature  has  so  highly  endowed  her,  to  those  of  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  others,  which  the  same  creative  power  has  t^iven  to 
other  climates :  and  on  the  whole,  if  he  can  conquer  the  passions 
of  his  tyrannical  soul,  if  he  has  understanding  enough  to  pursue 
from  motives  of  interest,  wliat  no  moral  motives  lead  hltn  to,  the 
tranquil  happiness  and  prosponty  of  his  country,  rather  llian  a 
ravenous  thirst  for  human  blood,  his  return  may  become  of  more 
advantage  than  injury  to  us.  And  if  again  some  great  man  could 
arise  in  England,  wiio  could  see  and  correct  the  follies  of  bis  na- 
tion in  their  conduct  as  to  us,  and  by  exercising  justice  and  comi- 
ty towards  ours,  bring  both  into  a  state  of  temperate  and  useful 
iriendshi}),  it  is  possible  we  might  thus  attain  the  place  we  ought 
to  occupy  between  these  two  nations,  without  being  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  mere  partisans  of  either. 

A  little  time  will  now  inform  us,  whether  France,  within  its  pro- 
per limits,  is  big  enough  for  its  ruler,  on  the  one  hand,  and  whe- 
dier,  00  the  other,  the  allied  powers  are  either  wicked  or  Iboliah 
enough  to  ttlampt  the  Ibrcing  on  die  French,  a  mler  and  govern- 
ment which  they  refuse?  Whedmr  they  will  risk  dieir  own 
dirones  to  re-establhdi  that  of  Che  Bonbons?  If  this  is  attempted, 
and  the  European  worid  again  oommitled  to  war,  wiU  the  jea> 
lousy  of  En^and  at  the  commerce  which  neutrality  will  give  U8» 
mduee  her  again  to  add  us  to  ^e  number  of  her  enemies,  ntther 
than  see  i»  prosper  m  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  industiy?  And 
have  our  commercial  dtisens  merited  fiom  dieir  country  its  en- 
countering anodier  war  to  protect  their  gambUng  enterprises? 
That  die  persons  of  our  cidaens  shall  be  sue  in  freely^  traveniqg 
the  ocean,  that  the  transoortation  of  our  own  produce,  in  our  own 
vessels,  to  die  markets  or  our  choice,  and  the  retura  to  us  of  the 
articles  we  warn  for  our  owCi  use,  shall  be  unmolesled,  1  hokl  to 
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be  fundamental,  and  tliat  the  gauntlet  must  be  for  ever  hurled  at 
him  who  questions  it.  But  whether  we  shall  engage  in  every  war 
of  Europe,  to  protect  the  mere  agency  of  our  merchants  and  ship 
owners  in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  even  were 
tliose  merchants  and  ship  owners  to  take  the  side  ol  their  country 
in  die  contest,  instead  of  that  of  the  enemy,  is  a  question  of  deep 
and  serious  consideration,  widi  which,  however,  you  and  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do;  so  we  will  leave  it  to  tbose  whom  it  will  con- 
cern. 

I  thank  you  for  makhig  known  to  me  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr. 
Gray.  They  are  fine  young  men,  indeed,  and  if  Massachusetts  can 
raise  a  few  more  sucli,  it  is  probable  she  would  be  better  counselled 
as  to  social  righti>  and  social  duiies.  ]Vlr.  Ticknor  is,  particularly,  the 
best  bibliograph  I  have  met  with,  and  very  kindly  and  opportune- 
ly  offered  me  the  means  of  reprocuring  some  part  of  the  literary 
treasures  which  I  have  ceded  to  Congress,  to  replace  the  devaata- 
tiooa  of  Bfiiidi  Vaodalisiii  at  Washingioo.  I  cannot  five  witbont 
bodcB.  But  fewer  wiU  mxSce,  where  amuaemeo^  and  not  use,  is 
the  onhr  fiitore  object.  I  am  about  sending  him  a  catalogue,  to 
which  jess  than  his  cntical  knowledge  of  books  would  hardly  be 
adequate. 

Pk«sent  my  hkh  respects  to  Mrs.  Adams,  and  aceept  yourself 
the  aasurances  of  my  afectiooate  attachment. 

Th:  Jevfsbsoh. 


1.BTTBA  CXXYII.' 
TO  MR.  LEIPKR. 

MonticeUo,  Juno  12,  IdlSu 

Dear  Sir, 

A  journey  soon  after  die  receipt  of  your  favor  of  April  the  17th, 
and  an  absence  from  home  of  some  continuance,  have  prevented  my 
earlier  acknowledgment  of  it.  In  diat  came  safely  niy  letter  of 
January  die  2nd,  1814.  In  our  principles  of  goveriiinent  we  differ 
not  at  all  ;  nor  in  the  general  object  and  tenor  of  political  mea- 
sures. We  concur  in  considering  die  government  of  England  as 
totally  without  morahty,  insolent  beyond  bearing,  inflated  with 
vanity  and  ambition,  aiming  at  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  sea, 
lost  in  corruption,  of  deep  rooted  hatred  towards  us,  hostile  to 
liberty  wherever  it  endeavors  to  shew  its  head,  and  die  eternal  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world,    in  our  estimate  of  Buona- 
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parte,  I  suspect  wc  differ.  I  view  him  as  a  political  engine  only, 
and  a  very  wicked  one ;  you,  1  believe,  as  both  political  and  reli- 
gious, and  obeying,  as  an  instrument,  an  unseen  hatid.  1  still 
deprecate  his  becoming  sole  lord  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
wmch  he  would  have  heen,  had  he  reached  hi  triumph  the  gates 
of  Petersburg.   The  establishmeDt  m  our  day  of  another  Roman 

Eire,  spreading  vassalage  and  depravity  over  the  fiice  of  the 
e,  is  not,  I  hope,  within  the  purposes  of  Heaven.  Nor  does ' 
return  of  Bikmaparte  give  me  pleasive  unmixed;  I  see  in  his 
expuUnon  of  the  Bourbons,  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  world,  as 
shewing  that  its  anuent  dynasties  may.be  changed  Ibr  their  mis- 
rule. Should  the  allied  powers  presume  to  dictate  a  ruler  and 
government  to  France,  and  follow  the  example  he  had  set  of 
parcelling  and  usurping  to  themselves  their  neighbor  nations,  I 
hope  he  will  ^ve  them  another  lesson  in  vindication  of  tlie  rigbia 
of  independence  and  self-government,  which  himself  had  here- 
tofore so  much  abused,  and  that  in  this  contest  he  will  wear 
down  tlie  maritime  power  of  England  to  liniiiable  and  safe  di- 
mensions. So  far,  good.  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  successful  perversion  of  the  force  (committed  to  him  for 
vindicating  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country)  to  usurp  its  go- 
vernment, and  to  enchain  it  under  an  hereditary  despotism,  is  of 
baneful  effect  in  encouragins;  future  usurpations,  and  deterring; 
those  under  oppression  from  rising  to  redress  themselves.  His 
restless  spirit  leaves  no  hope  of  peace  to  the  world ;  and  his  hatred 
of  us  is  only  a  little  less  than  that  he  bears  to  England,  and  Eng- 
land to  us.  Our  form  of  government  is  odious  to  him,  as  a  stand- 
ing contrast  between  republican  and  despotic  rule;  and  as  much 
from  that  hatred,  as  from  ignorance  in  political  economy,  he  had 
excluded  intercourse  between  us  and  his  people,  by  prohibitjog 
the  only  articles  they  wanted  from  us,  that  is,  cotton  and  tobacco* 
Whether  the  war  we  have  had  whh  England,  the  achievements 
of  that  war,  and  the  hope  that  we  may  become  his  instruments 
and  partisans  against  that  enemy,  may  induce  him,  in  future,  to 
tolerate  our  commercial  intercourse  with  his  people,  is  sdll  to  be 
seen.  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  all  nauons  may  recover  and  re- 
tain their  independence;  that  those  which  are  overgrown  may  not 
advance  beyond  safe  measures  of  power,  that  a  salutaiy  banuice 
may  be  ever  maintained  among  nations,  and  that  our  peace,  com-  ^ 
roerce  and  friendship,  may  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all.  It  is 
our  business  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  whatever  we  can,  to  keep 
all  markets  open  for  what  we  can  spare  or  want ;  and  the  less  we 
liavc  to  do  with  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe,  the  better. 
Not  in  our  day,  but  at  no  distant  one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over 
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die  heads  of  all,  which  may  make  i!ic  stoutest  of  them  tremble. 
Hut  I  hope  our  wisdom  will  grow  with  our  jwwcr,  and  teach  us 
iIkU  die  less  we  use  our  power,  the  greater  it  will  be. 

The  federal  misrepresentation  of  my  sentiments,  which  occa- 
sioned my  former  letter  to  you,  was  gross  enough ;  but  that  and 
afl  others  are  exceeded  by  the  impudence  and  falsehood  of  the 
printed  extract  you  sent  roe  fitmi  Ralph's  paper.  Thai  a  ood- 
tinuance  of  the  embargo  for  two  months  longer  would  have  pre^ 
tented  our  war;  that  £e  non-importaiion  law  which  succeeded 

*  was  a  wise  and  powerful  measure,  I  have  constantly  maintained^' 
My  friendship  for  Mr.  Madison,  my  confidence  in  his  wiadom  and 
virtue,  and  ig^  approbation  of  all  his  measures,  and  especially  of 
his  takin;:^  up  at  length  the  gauntlet  agauist  England,  is  known  to  all 
with  whom  1  have  ever  conversed  or  corresponded  on  these  mea* 
sures.   The  word  fedenH^  or  its  synonyma  2ie,  may  therefore  be 

*^written  under  every  word  of  Mr.  Ralph's  paragraph.   I  have  • 
ransacked  my  memory  to  recollect  any  incident  which  might  have 
given  countenance  to  any  particle  of  it,  but  I  find  none.    For  if 
you  will  except  the  bringing  into  powi  r  and  importance  those  who 

*  wore  enemies  to  himself  us  well  as  to  ih(.'  principles  of  republican 
government,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  niea-me  of  the  President 
which  I  have  not  approved.  Of  ilio&e  under  him,  and  of  some 
very  near  him,  there  have  been  many  acts  of  which  we  have  all  dis- 
approved, and  he  more  than  we.  We  have  at  times  dissented  from 
the  measures,  and  lamented  the  dilatoriness  of  Congress.  I  re- 
collect an  instance  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  when,  from  sbthof 
proceedings,  an  embargo  was  permitted  to  run  througfi  the  wmteri  * 

*  while  the  enemy  could  M  cn^Be,  nor  consequendy  restrain  the 
expoitation  of  our  whole  produce,  and  was  taken  off  in  the  iprin^, 
as  soon  as  diey  could  resume  tbeir  llatl^s.  Bat  this  procrasd- 
natioLis  unavoidable.  How  can  expeclmil||fe  expected  from  a 
bod^hich  we  have,  saddled  with  an  hundred  ||wyea^  whose 

ijpide  is  talking?  ^xjjL  lie^  Co  sow  divisions  among  us,  is  so  stale  an 
artifiy  of  the  fedml  prints,  and  are  so  well  understood,  that  diey  • 
neeFiieithej^  contAidictku  tKur  explanation.  As  to  myself,  my 
confidence  fiiJho  wisdom  and  mtegrit|[  of  the  administration  is  so 
endre^^t  I  scarcely  notice  what  is  pasaii^i  and  have  almost 
ceased  to  read  newspapm.  Mbe  remain  in  our  post  ofUce  a 
week  or  ten  days,  sometimes,  unasked  for.  I  find  more  amuse- 
ment in  studies  to  which  I  was  always  more  attached,  and  from 
which  I  was  dragged  by  the  events  of  the  times  in  which  I  have 

'  happened  to  live.  "  ^ 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  our  war  with  England  was  single- 
.^ndcd.    In  that  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  France,  Spain,  and 
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HoDandoBiNiriMey'ftd  the  cfeditof  its  success  wasi^mi  to  , 
llieiii.   Qd  the  late  occasion,  unprepared  end  unexpecHog  war, 
we  were  compelled  to  deciaie  it,  and  to  receive  the  attack  of 
£Qg|aiid,  just  iflai|b|  from  a  feneral  war,  fully  armed,  and  freed  ^ 
from  all  other  enemies,  and  nave  not  only  made  her  sick  of.  ity  • 
but  glad  to  prevent,  by  a  peace,  the  capture  of  her  adjacent  poer  ,^ 
sessions,  which  one  or  two  campaigns  more  would  infallibly  have  • 
made  ours.    She  has  found  that  we  can  do  her  more  injury  than 
rfny  other  enemy  on  earth,  and  henceforward  will  better  estimate 
the  value  of  our  peace.    But  whether  her  government  has  power,  « 
in  opposition  to  ihe  aristocracy  of  her  navy,  to  restrain  tliuir  pira- 
cies within  the  limits  of  national  rights,  may  well  be  ^doubted.  I 
pray,  tlicrefore,  for  peace,  as  best  for  all  the  world,  best  for  us, 
and  best  for  me,  who  have  already  lived  to  see  three  wars,  and 
now  pant  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace.^ 
That  you  also,  who  have  longer  to  live,  may  continue  to  enjoy  this 
hlessbg  with  health  and  prosperity,  through  as  long  a  life  as  you  ^ 
desire,  is  the  prayer  of  yours  affectionately. 

Th:  JimiisoN. 

P.  S.  June  the  14th.  Before  I  had  aent  my  letter  to  the  |iost 
e0be^  I  reeei?ed  die  new  treanr  of  the  allied  powefs,  dedaiing 
diat  the  Frendi  nation  shall  not  have  Buonaparte,  and  shaU  iMve 
Lotns  XVni  for  their  ruler.  They  are  all  then  as  great  rascals 
as  Bttonapaite  himself.  While  he  was  in  the  wrong,  I  wished 
hkn  exaoUy  as  much  Success  as  would  answer  our  purposes,  and 
no  more.  Now  that  thqr  are  wrong  and  he  in  the  right,  he 
shall  have  all  my  prayers  tor  snocess,  atid  that  he  may  dethrone 
eveiy  man  of  diem.  T.  J. 


LETTER  CXXVIII. 

TO  JOHN  ADAHS. 

tfoDtteello,  Aiigast  10,  t8I5. 

DiabSib, 

The  simultaneous  movements  in  our  correspondence  have  been 
remarkable  on  several  occasions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  state 
of  the  ah-,  or  state  of  the  dmes,  or  some  other  unknown  cause, 
produced  a  sympathetic  effect  on  our  mutual  teooDeeiMMis.  I  had 
alt  down  io  answer  your  letters  of  Jme  the  ldth,20di  and  S3bd, 
^vMi  pen,  ink,  and  paper  helbte  me,  when  I  received  bom  oor 
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mm]  that  of  July  the  30tli.  You  ask  information  on  the  subject 
of  Ctpras.  All  1  recollect  of  him  is,  that  he  was  one  of  tli# 
duties  sent  to  arrest  Dumourier  at  the  head  of  his  army,  who  . 
weiis,  however,  tbemaelfes  arrested  by  Dumourier,  and  long  de- 
tained as  prisoners.  I  presume,  therefore,  he  was  a  Jacobin. 
You  will  find  iiis  character  in  the  most  excellent  revolutionary 
history  of  Toulongeon.  I  believe  also,  he  may  be  the  same  per- 
son w  ho  has  given  us  a  translation  of  Aristode*s  Natural  History,  from 
the  Greek  into  French.  Of  his  re[)ort  to  the  National  Institute  on  ^  • 
the  suhject  of  the  Bollandists,  your  letter  gives  ine  the  first  in- 
^  formation.    1  had  supposed  them  defunct  with  the  society  of  Je- 

suits, of  w^hich  they  were :  and  that  their  works,  although  above 
ground,  were,  from  tlieir  bulk  and  insignificance,  as  effectually  en- 

*  tombed  on  their  shelves,  as  if  in  the  craves  of  their  autliors.'  , 
Fifty-two  volumes  in  folio,  of  the  acta  sanctorum^  in  dog-Laiin,  . 
would  be  a  formidable  eoterpnse  to  the  most  laborious  German.    I  . 
expect,  with  vou,  they  are  toft  mcMt  enormous  mass  of  lies,  frauds, 

*  •    ky^pocnsf  and  imposture,  thit  mr  wm  heaped  together  on  this  ' 

globe.  Bf  whit  cbemical  pfocees  H«  Caimii  supposed  diet  w  * 
'  exinust  of  truth  could  be  obtained  from  such  a  fiurrago  of  false*-  ' 
hoody  I  mnsi  leave  to  the  cfaenusls  and  moralials  of  the  age  to  dl- 
me* 

On  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revolotko,  you 
ask  who  shall  write  it  ?  Who  can  write  it  ?  And  who  will  ever  be  able 
^        to  write  it?  Nobody ;  except  merely  its  external  facts ;  all  its  ooun» 
cils,  designs  and  disDossions  having  been  conducted  by  Congrem 
iritb  dosed  doors,  and  no  member,  as  far  as  I  know,  having  even 
1         made  notes  of  them.  These^  wfaicli  aaa  the  life  and  soul  of  history, 
mnsi  ibr  ever  be  unknown.   Botta,  as  you  observe,  has  put  his  om 
specdatkms  and  leasoniD^  into  the  mouths  of  persoiis  whom  he 
names,  but  who,  you  and  I  know,  never  made  such  speenhes. 
^  In  this  he  has  followed  the  example  of  the  antients,  who  made 

their  great  men  deliver  long  speeches,  all  of  them  in  the  same  style, 
^  and  in  thai  of  the  author  himself.    The  work  is  nevertheless  a  * 

good  one,  more  judicious,  more  chaste,  more  classical,  and  more 
true,  than  the  party  diatribe  of  Marshall.  Its  greatest  fault  is  in 
having  taken  too  mncli  from  him.  I  possessed  the  work,  and  often 
recurred  to  considerable  portions  oi  it,  although  I  never  read  it  ' 
through.  But  a  very  judicious  and  well  inlormed  neighbor  of 
mine  went  tlirough  it  wiili  great  attention,  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  it.  1  have  said  that  no  member  of  die  old  Congress,  as  far  as 
I  knew,  made  notes  of  the  discussions.  I  did  not  know  of  the 
speeches  you  mention  of  Dickinson  and  Witherspoon.  But  on 
the  questions  of  Indepeodence,  and  on  the  two  articles  of  Con- 
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federation  rapeeting  taxes  and  voting,  I  look  minutes  of  ibe 
headi  of  the  ai]gMnienta.  On  the  first,  I  threw  all  into  one  mass^ 
widiDiitasc^ng  to  the  speakers  their  respeotife  arguments;  pretty 
moeh  in  the  manner  of  ilume*g  sommary  digests  of  the  reason- 
ings in  parliament  for  and  against  a  measure.  On  the  last,  I  stated 
the  heads  of  arguments  used  by  each  speaker.  But  the  whole 
of  ray  notes  on  &  question  of  Independrace  does  not  occupy  more 
than  five  pages,  sucn  as  of  this  letter :  and  on  the  other  questions, 
two  such  sheets.  They  have  never  been  oomrannicated  to  any 
one.  Do  you  know  that  there  exists  in  manuscript  the  ablest 
work  of  this  kind  ever  yet  executedf  of  the  debates  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1788?  The  whole  of 
every  thing  said  and  done  iliere  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Madisou, 
with  a  labor  and  exactness  beyond  comprehension. 

I  presume  that  our  correspondence  has  been  observed  at  the 
post  offices,  and  thus  has  aitrnct^Hl  notice.  Would  you  believe, 
that  a  primer  has  had  liw  eiliontery  lo  pro])ose  to  me  the  letting 
him  publish  it?  Those  people  think  they  have  a  right  lo  every 
thing,  however  secret  or  sacred.  I  had  not  before  heard  of  the 
Boston  pamphlet  witli  Priestley's  letters  aud  mine. 

At  lengd)  Buonapane  has  got  on  the  right  side  of  a  question. 
From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  legislative  hall  to  lus  retreat  to 
Elba,  no  man  has  execrated  him  more  than  myself.  I  will 
not  except  even  the  members  of  the  Essex  Junto;  aldieqgh  for 
veiy  difl^ent'  reasons;  I,  becawie  he  was  warring  against  the 
liberty  of  bis  own  country,  and  independence  of  odiers;  tiiey, 
because  he  was  the  enemy  of  Ekiglano,  the  Pope,  and  the  Inqui- 
adoQ.  But  at  length,  and  -as  far  as  we  can  judge,  be  seems  to 
have  become  die  choice  of  hb  natk)n.  At  least,  he  is  defeodiDg 
the  cause  of  his  natkm,  and  that  of  all  mankfed,  the.  rights  m 
every  people  to  independence  and  self-igovemment.  He  and  the 
allies  have  now  changed  sides.  They  are  parcelling  out  among 
themselves  Poland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Italy,  diciating  a  ruler  ana 
government  to  France,  and  looking  askance  at  our  republic,  the 
splendid  libel  on  their  governments,  and  he  is  fighting  for  the 
principles  of  national  independence,  which  his  whole  li  fe  hither- 
to has  been  a  contintted  violation.  He  has  promised  a  free  go- 
yemment  to  his  own  country,  and  to  Hfepect  tlie  rights  of  othen| 
and  although  his  former  conduct  inspires  litde  confidence  in  his 
promises,  yet  we  had  better  take  die  chance  of  his  word  for  doing 
right,  than  the  certainly  of  the  wrong  which  his  adversaries  are 
doing  and  avowing.  If  they  succeed,  ours  is  only  the  boon  of 
the  Cyclops  to  Ulysses,  of  beini;  the  last  devoured. 

Present  mo  a&ctionately  and  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Adams,  and 
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Heaven  give  you  both  is  mueb  more  of  life  as  you  wish,  imd  Uess 
it  with  bealth  and  happiness. 

Tb;  Jbftbeson. 

P.  S.  August  the  lllb.  I  had  finished  my  letter  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  receive  the  news  of  Buonaparte's  second  abdica- 
tion. Very  well.  For  him  personally,  I  have  no  feeliiii!;  but 
reprobation.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  de|)osed 
liim.  They  have  taken  the  allies  at  tbeir  word,  that  they  bad  no 
object  in  the  war  but  his  removal.  The  nation  is  now  free  lo  give 
itself  a  good  government,  either  witli  or  without  a  Bourbon ;  and 
France  unsubdued,  will  still  be  a  bridle  on  the  enterprises  of 
the  combined  powers,  and  a  bulwark  to  others.  T.  J. 


L«TTBft  OMXIZ. 

TO  DABimr  ClSft. 

IIo«U(mU0,  Jmmtf  10, 1810. 

DSAR  SlBy 

At  the  date  of  ytMT  letter  of  December  the  Ist,  I  was  in  Bed-, 
fold,  and  since  my  ntnrny  so  many  letters,  accumulated  during  my 
absence,  have  been  pressing  for  answers,  that  this  is  the  first  mo- 
ment 1  have  bean  able  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  yours.  While 
Mr.  Girardin  was  in  this  nei^iborhood  writing  his  continuation  of 
Burke's  history,  I  had  suggested  to  him  a  proper  notice  of  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  here  in  1773^ 
and  of  Mr.  Carr,  your  father,  who  introduced  it  He  has  doubdess 
done  this,  and  his  work  is  now  in  the  press*  My  books,  joumab 
of  the  times,  &c.  being  aD  gone,  I  have  nothmg  now  hut  an 
impaired  memory  to  resort  to  for  the  more  particular  statement 
you  wish.  But  I  give  it  with  the  more  confidence,  as  I  find  tliat 
I  remember  old  things  better  than  new.  The  transaction  took 
place  in  tlie  session  of  Assembly  of  March  1773.  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Frank  Lee,  your  fatlier  and  myself,  met  by 
agreement,  one  evening,  about  tlie  close  of  the  session,  nt  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  to  consuh  on  the  measures  which  the  circum- 
stances of  die  times  seemed  to  call  for.  We  agreed,  in  result,  that 
concert  in  the  operations  of  the  several  Colonies  was  indis[)ensa- 
ble ;  and  tliat  to  produce  this,  s^jiiic  channel  of  correspondence 
between  tliem  must  be  opened  :  that  therefore,  we  woidd  projwse 
U>  our  Houbc  the  appointiueut  of  a  commiueu  of  correspoudence, 
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wliidi  ahodd  beaudioriaedandinarufetediowritfltoliw 
of  the  Home  of  Repreaeotettves  of  llie  a^wenl  ColadeSy  leoom- 
nMmlii^  die  a{^x>intmeiit  of  sbinhr  cofnmitteesoo  their  part,  wbo» 
by  a  conmumication  of  sentiinent  on  the  transactions  threat- 
ening us  all,  might  promote  a  hamiony  of  action  salutary  to  all. 
Thia  was  the  8ui»tance,  not  pretending  to  lemember  wocda.  We 
proposed  the  resolution,  and  your  fadier  was  agreed  on  to  make 
the  motion.  He  did  it  the  next  day,  March  the  12th,  with  great 
ability,  reconciling  aR  to  it,  not  only  by  the  reasonings,  but  by  the 
temper  and  moderation  with  which  it  was  developed.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  very  general  vote.  Peyton  Randolph,  some  of  us 
who  proposed  it,  and  who  else  I  do  not  remember,  were  appoint- 
ed of  the  committee.    We  immediately  despatched  letters  by  ex- 

Rresses,  to  the  Speakers  of  all  the  other  Assemblies.  I  remember  that  • 
Ir.  Carr  and  myself,  returning  home  together,  and  conversing  on 
tlie  subject  by  the  way,  concurred  in  the  conclusion,  that  that 
measure  must  inevitably  beget  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  of  De- 
puties from  all  the  Colonies,  for  liie  purpose  of  uniting  all  in  the 
same  principles  and  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights. 
My  memory  camiot  deeehre  me,  wlien  I  affirm  tfatt  we  did  it  in 
eoDsequenee  of  no  such  proposition  from  any  other  Cobny.  No 
doubt,  the  resokition  itself,  and  die  jouroab  of  die  day,  ml  shew 
•  that  oofs  WIS  oimoai,  and  not  merely  responsife  to  one  fiom  any 
odier  quarter.  Yet,  I  am  oertun  I  lemember  also,  dnt «  simihr 
proposrtioo,  mad  nearly  cotemporary,  was  made  by  Masnefauaalft^ 
lua  that  our  northern  messenger  passed  thehv  on  the  road.  Hub, 
too,  may  be  setded  by  reeurrence  to  the  records  of  Massachusetts* 
The  proposition  was  generally  acceded  to  by  the  other  Cokmies^  ' 
and  the  first  efiect,  as  expected,  was  the  meeting  of  e  Congress  at  « 
New  York  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  of  oorrcspondeaee 
l^ipointed  by  Massachusetts,  as  quoted  by  you  from  Marshall,  un- 
der the  date  of  1770,  must  have  been  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
functus  officio  before  the  date  of  1773,  or  Massachusetts  herself 
would  not  then  have  proposed  anodier.  Records  should  be  ex- 
amined to  settle  this  accurately.  I  well  remember  the  pleasure 
expressed  in  the  countenance  and  conversation  of  the  members 
generally,  on  this  debut  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  tlie  hopes  they  conceived 
as  well  from  tlie  talents  as  the  patriotism  it  manifested.  But  he 
died  within  two  months  after,  and  in  him  we  lost  a  powerful  fel- 
low laborer.  His  character  was  of  a  high  order.  A  spotless 
inte£:rity,  sound  judgment,  handsome  imagination,  enriched  by 
education  and  reading,  quick  and  clear  in  his  conceptions,  of  cor- 
rect and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with  the  WW^ 
tkf  of  die  heart  from  wl^  it  flowed.   His  firmness  was  infau- 
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ble  in  whatever  he  thought  was  right :  but  when  no  moral  principle 
stood  in  the  way,  never  had  man  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  in  conversation  and  con- 
duct. The  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  warmth  of  their  affec- 
tion, were  proofs  of  his  wortli,  and  of  their  estimate  of  it.  To  give 
to  those  now  living,  an  idea  of  die  affliction  produced  by  his  death 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  I  liken  it  to  that  lately  felt  by 
themselves  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Cair,  so  like 
him  in  all  his  endowments  and  moral  qualides,  and  whose  recol- 
lection can  ne?er  recur  without  a  deep  drawn  sigh  from  the  bosom 
of  amr  ooe  who  knew  fainu  Yon  memioii  dnt  I  riiewed  yoa  ao 
itiper^lkm  1  l»d  propoeedibr  tbe  toinbrtcMieof  ycHvIs^  Did 
I  leave  k  in  yoar  hands  to  be  copied?  I  aek  the  qneMion,  not  dwt 
'\l  have  en|r  mioh  reeoUeclioo,  but  dwt  I  find  it  no  longer  in  die 
•  plaee  of  its  depositei  and  think  I  never  look  it  out  but  on  that 
acoa^.         Ever  and  afleotionatety  yours* 

Th:  JsmBsoN. 


L£TTB&  CXXX. 

TO  JOHN  AOAMS. 

Munticello,  April  8,  181G. 

Dear  Sin, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  two  favors  of  February  the  16th 
and  March  the  2nd,  and  to  join  sincerely  in  the  scnument  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  regret  that  distance  separates  us  so  widely.  An 

.  hour  of  conversation  would  be  worth  a  volume  of  letters.    But  we 

A  must  take  things  as  they  come. 

You  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  seveoty- 
dvee  years  over  again?  To  which  I  say,  yea.  I  dnnk  with  you, 
that  il  is  a  good  woild  on  the  whole;  diat  it  has  been  framed  oo  a 
piinol^  of  benovolence,  and  mofe  pleasoie  than  pain  deah  out 

*  to  us.  There  aiOi  mdeed,  (who  might  sav  nay)  gloomy  and  hj- 
pochondfiac  minds,  hdiabitants  of  diseased  bodies^  disgusted  with 
the  piesent,  and  deqpairtog  of  die  future ;  always  counting  that  the. 
worst  will  happen,  because  it  may  happen.  To  these  I  say,  how 
mneh  pam  have  cost  us  the  evus  whioh  have  never  happened! 
My  temperament  is  sangome.  I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  io  the 
head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail; 
but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There  are, 
I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  happiest  li£s,  some  terrible  convulsioos, 
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hetvy  flCHift  against  the  oppoeke  page  of  the  account.  I  have 
often  wondered  for  what  good  end  die  BensttiooB  of  grief  coold 
be  intended.  AJl  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds,  have 
an  useful  object.    And  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  is, 

not  in  a  stoical  apathy,  so  hypocritically  vaunted,  and  so  untruly 
too,  because  im|X)ssibie,  but  in  a  just  equilibrium  of  all  the  pas* 
sions.  1  wish  the  pathologists  tlien  would  tell  us  what  is  die  use 
of  grief  in  the  economy,  and  of  what  good  itis  the  cause,  proximate 
or  remote. 

Did  I  know  Baron  Grimm  while  at  Paris?  Yes,  most  inti- 
mately. He  was  the  pleasantest  and  most  conversable  member 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  while  I  was  Uiere ;  a  man  of  good  fancy, 
acuteness,  irony,  cunning,  and  egoism.  No  heart,  not  much  of 
any  science,  yet  enough  of  every  one  to  speak  its  language ;  his  .  • 
ibrte  was  Belles^ettres,  painting  and  sculpture.  In  these  he  was  * 
the  mele  of  society,  and  as  such,  wis  me  Empress  Catharine's 
private  oonespoodent  and  factor,  in  all  thmgs  not  diplomatic.  It 
was  through  him  I  got  her  permission  for  poor  Ledjard  to  go  to 
Kamschatta,  aod  cross  over  theooe  to  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica,  in  order  to  penetrate  across  our  continent  in  the  opposite 
I  direction  to  that  afterwards  adopted  for  Lewis  and  Clarke :  wliich 

permission  she  withdrew  after  he  had  got  within  two  hundred^ 
mile  s  of  Kamschatka,fiad huBTseized,  brought  hack,  aod  set  dowii  i 
in  Poland.    Although  I  never  heard  Grimm  express  the  opinion 
directly,  yet  I  always  supposed  him  to  be  of  the  school  of  Diderot, 
,  *  D'Alembert,  D'Holbach  ;  the  first  of  whom  committed  his 
system  of  atheism  to  writing  in  *  Le  bon  5erw,'  and  die  last  in  his 
*  Systcmt  (Jc  la  A\ttitrc.^    It  was  a  numerous  school  in  the  Catho-  . 
lie  countries,  while  die  infidelity  of  the  Protestant  took  generally  « 
tl)e  form  of  theism.    The  former  always  insisted  that  it  was  a  ,  • 
*  mere  question  of  definition  between  them,  die  hypostasis  of  which,  ^ 
on  both  sides,  was  *  JVaiure,'  or  '  the  Universe     that  both  agreed  • 
in  the  order  of  the  existing  system,  but  the  one  supposed  it  from 
eternity,  the  odier  as  havins:  begun  in  time.    And  when  the  atheist 
descanted  on  the  unceasing  motion  and  circulation  of  matter 
through  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  never  rest-  • 
ing,  never  annihilated,  always  changing  form,  and  under  all  forms 
^ited  with  the  power  of  reproduction;  the  theist  pointing  *  to  the  « 
heavens  above,  and  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  to  the  waters  under 
the  earth,'  asked,  if  these  dkl  not  procJaim  a  first  cause,  possessor 
intelligence  and  power ;  power  in  the  production,  and  inteffigenpe 
in  the  design  and  constant  preservatkn  of  the  qrstem;  urged  the 
palpable  existence  of  final  causes ;  that  the  eye  was  made  Co  see, 
and  the  ear  to  hear,  and  not  that  we  see  because  we  have  eyes,' 
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and  hear  because  we  have  ears ;  an  answer  obvious  to  the  senses, 
as  iliat  of  walking  across  the  room,  was  to  the  philosopher  demon- 
strating the  non-existence  of  motion.  It  was  in  D'Holbach's  con- 
venticles that  Rousseau  imagined  all  the  machinations  against  him 
were  contrived ;  and  he  left,  in  his  Confessions,  the  most  biting 
anecdotes  of  Grimm.  These  appeared  after  1  left  France  ;  but  I 
have  heard  that  poor  Grimm  was  so  much  afflict^;d  by  them,  that 
he  kept  his  bed  several  weeks.  I  have  never  seen  the  Memoirs 
of  Grimm.    Their  volume  has  kept  them  out  of  our  market. 

I  have  been  lately  amusing  myself  with  Levi's  book,  in  answer 
to  Dr.  Priestley.  It  is  a  curious  and  tough  work.  His  style  is  in- 
elegant and  incorrect,  harsh  and  petulant  to  his  adversary,  and  his 
reasoning  flimsy  enough.  Some  of  his  doctrines  were  new  to  me, 
particularly  that  of  his  two  resurrecdons ;  the  first,  a  particular  one 
of  all  the  dead,  in  body  as  well  as  soul,  who  are  to  live  over  again, 
the  Jews  in  a  state  of  perfect  obedience  to  God,  the  other  nations  in 
a  state  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  sufferings  ihey  have  inflicted 
on  the  Jews.  And  he  explains  this  resuiTection  of  bodies  to  be  only 
of  the  original  stamen  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  human  cuius  in  semine 
masculinoy  considering  that  as  a  mathematical  point,  insusceptible 
of  separation  or  division.  The  second  resurrection,  a  general 
one  of  souls  and  bodies,  eternally  to  enjoy  divine  glory  in  die  pre- 
sence of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  alleges  that  the  Jews  alone 
presei*vc  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  Yet  their  God  would 
be  deemed  a  very  indifl^erent  man  with  us:  and  it  was  to  correct 
their  anamorphosis  of  the  Deity,  that  Jesus  preached,  as  well  as 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  However,  Levi  insists, 
that  that  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  by  Moses  him- 
self and  the  prophets.  He  agrees  that  an  anointed  prince  was 
prophesied  and  promised  :  but  denies  that  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Jesus  had  any  analogy  with  that  of  the  person  promised. 
He  muse  be  fearfully  embarrassing  to  the  Hieropliauts  of  fabrica- 
ted Christianity;  because  it  is  their  own  armour  in  which  he  clothes 
himself  for  the  attack.  For  example,  he  takes  passages  of  scrip- 
ture from  their  context,  (which  would  give  them  a  very  different 
meaning,)  strings  them  together,  and  makes  them  point  towards 
what  object  he  pleases;  he  interprets  them  figuratively,  typically, 
analogically,  hyperbolically ;  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  emendation, 
transposition,  ellipsis,  metonymy,  and  every  other  figure  of  rheto- 
.  ric ;  die  name  of  one  man  is  taken  for  another,  one  place  for  an- 
other, days  and  weeks  for  months  and  years;  and  finally  he  avails 
himself  of  all  his  advantage  over  his  adversaries  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  speaking  in  the  very  language  of  the 
divine  communication,  while  they  can  only  fumble  on  with  con- 
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flictidg  and  diiputtd  translations.  Such  is  this  war  of  giants. 
And  bow  can  such  pigmies  as  you  and  1  decide  between  tbeift? 
For  myself,  I  confess,  that  my  head  is  not  formed  iantai  compo- 
nen  lites.  And  as  you  began  yours  of  March  the  2nd,  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  you  were  about  to  write  me  the  most  frivolous  letter  I 
had  ever  read,  so  I  will  close  mine  by  saying,  1  have  written  you 
a  full  match  for  it,  and  by  adding  my  a&ctionate  tespects  to  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  the  assurance  of  my  constant  attachmem  and  consi- 
deration for  yourself. 

Th:  JErFERSON. 


LETTER  CXXXI. 
I 

TO  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

MoDtMello,  Mmy  38, 1819. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  from  a  long  journey  and  considerable  absence 
from  home,  I  found  here  the  copy  of  vour  *  Enquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,'  which  yon  had  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
me ;  Wad  for  which  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  The  diffi- 
culties of  getting  new  worits  in  our  situation^  inland  and  without  a 
sii^le  bookstore,  are  such  as  had  prevented  my  obtaining  a  copy 
bei  lore;  and  letters  which  had  accumulated  during  my  absence, 
and  were  calling  for  answers,  have  not  yet  permitted  me  to  give 
to  the  wliole  a  thorough  reading:  yet  certain  that  yoii  and  I  could 
not  think  differently  on  the  fundamentals  of  rightful  government, 
I  was  impatient,  and  availed  myself  of  the  inte  rvals  of  repose 
from  tlie  writing  table,  to  obtain  a  cursoiy  idea  of  the  body  of  the 
work. 

I  see  in  it  much  matter  fof  profound  reflection ;  much  which 
should  confirm  our  adhesion,  in  practice,  to  the  good  principles  of 

our  constlluilon,  niKl  fix  our  attention  on  what  is  yet  to  be  made 
good.  The  sixth  section  on  the  «;ood  moral  principles  nf  our 
government,  I  found  so  intercsling;  and  replete  with  sound  piinci- 
ples,  as  to  postpone  iny  Iclicr-writing  to  its  thorough  perusal  and 
consideration.  Besides  nnich  other  2;ood  matter,  it  settU's  unan- 
swerably the  right  of  inst^uctin^  representatives,  and  their  duty  to 
obey.  The  system  of  banking  we  have  both  equally  and  ever 
reprobated.  1  contemplate  it  as  a  blol  left  in  all  our  consiiiuiions, 
which,  if  not  covered,  will  end  in  their  destruetion,  which  is  al- 
ready hit  by  the  gamblers  in  corruption,  and  is  sweeping  away  in 
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its  progress  the  fortunes  and  morals  of  our  citizens.  Fuadiog  1 
consider  as  limited,  rightfull/,  to  a  redemption  of  the  debt  within 
the  lives  of  a  majority  of  the  generadoo  contracting  it;  every 
generation  coming  equally,  by  the  laws  of  the  creator  of  the 
worldy  to  the  free  possession  of  the  earth .  he  made  for  their 
subsistence,  umncurobered  by  their  predecessors,  who,  like  them, 
were  but  tenants  for  life,  i  ou  have  successfully  and  completely 
pulverised  Mr.  Adams'  system  of  orders,  and  his  opining. jbe 
mantle  of  republicanism  to  every  government  of  laws,  ^t&er 
consistent  or  not  with  natural  right.  Indeed,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  term  republic  is  of  very  vague  application  in  every 
language.  Witness  the  self-styled  republics  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Genoa,  Venice,  Poland.  Were  I  to  assign  to  this  term  a  pr^ 
cise  and  He6nitc  idea,  I  would  say  that,  purely  and  simply,  it  means 
a  government  by  its  citizens  in  mass,  acting  directly  and  personally, 
according  to  rules  established  by  the  majority:  and  that  every 
other  government  is  more  or  less  republican,  in  proportion  as  it 
has  in  its  composition,  more  or  less  of  this  inirredienl  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  citizens.  Such  a  government  is  evidently  restrained 
to  very  nairow  liuiits  of  space  and  population.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  practicable  beyond  the  extent  of  a  New  Kn<;land  town- 
ship. Tlie  fust  shade  from  this  pure  element,  which,  like  that  of 
pure  vital  atr,  cannot  sustain  life  of  itself,  would  be  where  the  powers 
,of  the  gcnremment,  being  divided,  should  be  exercised  each  by 
representadves  chosen  by  the  citizens  either  pro  hoc  viee,  or  for 
such  short  terms  as  should  render  secure  the  duty  of  express^ 
the  will  of  their  constituents.  This  I  should  consider  as  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  pure  republic,  which  is  pracdcable  on  a  large 
scale  of  country  or  populatk».  And  we  have  examples  of  it  in 
some  of  our  State  constitutions,  which,  if  not  poisoned  by  priest- 
craft, would  prove  its  excellence  over  all  mixtures  with  other  ele- 
ments; and,  with  only  equal  doses  of  poison,  would  still  be  the 
best.  Other  ahades  of  republicanisni  lafj^Lb®  found  in  other 
forms  of  government,  where  the  executive, ^Bliciary  and  legisla- 
tive functions,  and  the  different  branches  of  the  latter,  are  chosen 
by  the  people  more  or  less  directly,  for  kmger  terms  of  years,  or 
for  life,  or  made  hereditary ;  or  where  there  are  mixtures  of  au- 
thorities, some  dependent  on,  and  others  independent  of  the  people. 
The  further  the  departure  from  diicet  and  constimt  control  by  the 
citizens,  the  less  has  the  government  of  the  innr<'(!ient  of  republi- 
canism;  evidently  none  where  the  authorities  are  hereditary,  as  in 
France,  Venice,  &:c.  or  self-chosf  n,  as  in  Holland;  and  little, 
where  for  life,  in , proportion  as  the  life  continues  in  being  after  the 
act  of  election. 
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The  purest  republican  feature  in  the  government  of  our  own 
State,  is  the  House  of  Representatives.  -  The  Senate  is  equally 
so  the  first  year,  less  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  Executive  still 
less,  because  not  chosen  by  the  people  directly.    The  Judiciary 

seriously  anti-republican,  because  for  life;  and  the  national  arm 
wielded,  as  you  observe,  by  military  leaders,  irresponsible  but  to 
themselves.  Add  to  this  the  vicious  constitution  of  our  county 
courts  (to  whom  the  justice,  the  executive  administration,  the  tax- 
ation, police,  the  military  appointments  of  the  county,  and  nearly 
all  our  daily  concerns  are  confided,)  self-appoinicd,  self-continued, 
holding  their  authorities  for  life,  and  with  an  impossibility  of  break- 
ing in  on  the  perpetual  succession  of  any  faction  once  possessed 
of  the  bench.  They  are  in  truth,  the  executive,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  military  of  their  respective  counties,  and  die  sum  of  the 
counties  makes  the  State.  And  add,  also,  that  one  half  of  our 
brethren  who  fight  and  pay  taxes,  arc  excluded,  like  Helots,  from 
the  rights  of  representation,  as  if  society  w  ere  instituted  for  the  soil, 
and  not  for  the  men  inhabiting  it ;  or  one  half  of  these  could  dispose 
of  the  lights  and  the  will  of  the  other  half,  without  their  consent. 

<  What  constitatM  a  Sute  •> 
Not  hieh-raised  battlements,  or  labor'd  mouild, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate  y 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spirra  and  tvfoto  ewwii*d; 

No  :  men,  high-minded  men  ; 

Men,  who  tboir  duties  know  ; 
Ikit  know  tiMir rights)  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

ThoM  comtikuto  a  State.' 

In  the  Genera]  Government,  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  is 
mainly  repuhlican ;  the  Senate  scarcdy  80  at  aU,  as  not  elected 

by  the  people  directly,  and  so  long  secured  even  against  those 
who  do  elect  them ;  the  Executive  more  republican  than  the 
Senate,  from  its  shorter  term,  its  election  by  the  people,  in  prac- 
tice, (for  they  vote  for  A  only  on  an  assurance  that  he  will  vote  for 
B)  and  because,  i/i  practice  aZso,  a  principle  of  rotation  seems  to 
be  in  a  course  of  establishment;  the  judiciarj'  independent  of 
tlie  nation,  their  coercion  by  impeachment  being  found  nu^];ator}^ 
•   If  then,  the  control  of  the  people  over  the  organs  of  their  go- 
vernment be  the  measure  of  its  republicanism,  and  I  confess  I 
know  no  odier  measure,  it  must  be  agreed  that  our  governments 
have  much  less  of  republicanism  than  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  in  other  words,  that  the  people  have  less  regular  control 
over  iheu:  agents,  than  their  rights  and  their  interest  require. 
And  this  I  ascribe,  not  to  any  want  of  republican  dispositions  in  * 
those  who  formed  these  constitutions,  but  to  a  submission  of  true  » 
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principle  to  European  aiillioriiies,  to  speculators  on  government, 
whose  fears  of  the  pt'oplc  liave  been  inspired  by  the  populace  of 
their  own  great  cities,  and  were  unjustly  entertained  against  tlie 
independent,  the  happy,  and  therefore  orderly  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Much  I  apprehend  that  the  G^oldeii  moment  is 
past  for  reforming  tliese  heresies.  The  functionaries  of  public 
power  rarely  strengthen  in  their  dispositions  to  abridge  it,  and  an 
unorganised  call  for  timely  amendment  is  not  likely  to  prevail 
against  an  organised  opposition  to  it.  We  are  always  told  that 
things  are  going  on  well;  why  change  them?  *  CM  ita  hene^  non  H 
muove,^  says  the  Italian,  *  let  him  who  stands  well,  stand  still.' 
This  is  true;  and  I  verily  believe  they  would  go  on  well  with  us 
under  an  absolute  monarch,  while  our  present  character  remains, 
of  order,  industry  and  love  of  peace,  and  restrained,  as  he  would 
be,  by  the  proper  spirit  of  the  people.  But  it  is  while  it  remains 
such,  we  should  provide  against  the  consequences  of  its  deteriora- 
tion* And  let  us  rest  in  the  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  done,  and 
spare  ourselves  the  pain  of  evils  which  may  never  happen. 

On  tins  view  of  the  import  of  the  term  m/mftfic,  instead  of  say- 
ing, as  has  been  said,  ^that  it  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,'  we 
may  say  with  truth  and  meaning,  that  governments  are  more  or 
less  republican,  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the  element  of  popu- 
lar election  and  control  in  their  composition :  and  believing,  as  I 
do^  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  depository  of  their 
own  rights,  and  especially,  that  the  evils  flowing  from  the  duperies 
of  the  people,  are  less  injurious  than  those  m>m  the  egoism  of 
their  agents,  1  am  a  friend  to  that  composition  of  gqvemment 
which  has  in  it  the  most  of  this  ingredient.  And  I  8iiic.erely  be- 
lieve, with  you,  that  banking  establishments  are  more  dangeibus 
than  standing  armies;  and  that  the  principle  of  spending  money 
to  be  paid  by  posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  is  but  swind- 
ling futurity  on  a  large  scale. 

I  salute  you  with  constaot  friendship  aad  respect. 

Th:  J£FF£aSON. 
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L£TT8S  CXXXtU 

TO  FBANCIS  W.  OIUIER. 

Monticelloy  June  7,  1816. 

1)lxk  Sir, 

I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Dupont  the  inclosed  ma- 
nuscript, with  permission  to  read  it,  and  a  request,  wlien  read,  to 
forward  it  to  yon,  in  expectation  that  you  would  translate  it.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  publication  for  liie  instruction  of  our  citizens,  being 
profound,  sound,  and  short.  Our  legislators  are  not  sunicicnily 
apprised  of  the  rip;hiful  limits  of  their  powers :  that  their  true  oftice 
is  to  declare  and  enforce  only  our  natural  rights  and  duties,  and 
to  lake  none  of  them  from  us.  No  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
commit  aggression  on  the  equal  rights  of  another;  and  this  is  all 
from  which  the  laws  ought  to  restrain  him :  every  man  is  under 
the  natural  duty  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  society; 
and  this  is  all  the  laws  should  enforce  on  him :  and,  no  man  having  a 
natural  light  to  be  the  judge  between  himself  and  another,  it  is 
his  natural  duty  to  submit  to  the  umpirage  of  an  impartial  third. 
When  die  laws  have  declared  and  enforced  all  this,  thcv  have 
fulfilled  their  functions,  and  the  idea  is  quite  unfounded,  that  on 
entering  into  society  we  give  up  any  natural  right.  The  trial  of 
every  law  by  one  of  these  texts,  would  lessen  much  the  labors  of 
our  legislators,  and  lighten  equally  our  municipal  codes.  There 
is  a  work  of  the  &rst  order  of  merit  now  in  the  press  at  Washing- 
ton, by  Destutt  Tracy,  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  which 
he  brings  into  the  compass  of  three  hundred  pages,  octavo.  In  a  ' 
preliminary  discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property,  he 
coincides  much  with  the  principles  of  the  present  manuscript ;  but 
is  more  developed,  more  demonstrative.  He  promises  a  future 
work  on  morals,  in  which  I  lament  to  see,  that  he  will  adopt  the 
principles  of  Hobbes,  or  humiliation  to  human  nature ;  that  the 
sense  of  justice  and  injustice  is  not  derived  from  our  natural  or- 
ganization, but  founded  on  convention  only.  I  lament  this  the 
more,  as  be  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  writer  living,  on  abstract 
subjects.  Assuming  the  fact,  tliat  the  earth  has  been  created  in 
time,  and  consequendy  the  dogma  of  hual  causes,  we  yield,  of 
course,  to  this  short  syllogism.  Man  was  created  for  social  intei^ 
CQtirse;  but  social  intercourse  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
sense  of  justice;  then  man  must  have  been  created  with  a  sense 
of  justice.  There  is  an  error  into  which  roost  of  the  speculators 
on  government  have  fallen,  and  which  the  well  known  state  of 
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society  of  our  Indians  ought,  beibre  now,  to  have  corrected.  In 
their  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  government,  they  suppose  it  to 
have  commenced  in  the  patriarclial  or  monarcliical  forin.  Our 
Indians  are  evidently  in  tliat  state  of  nature  which  has  passed  the 
association  of  a  single  family ;  and  not  yet  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  positive  laws,  or  of  anv  acknowledged  magistrate.  Every 
man,  with  them,  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
But  if,  in  (loins;  this,  he  violates  the  rights  of  another,  if  the  case 
be  slight,  he  is  punished  by  the  disesieem  of  liis  society,  or,  as 
we  say,  by  public  opinion;  if  serious,  he  is  tomahawked  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  Their  leaders  conduct  them  by  the  influence  of 
their  character  only;  and  they  follow,  or  not,  as  they  j)luase,  hiui 
of  whose  character  for  wisdom  or  war  Uiey  have  the  highest 
opinion.  Hence  the  origin  ot  the  parlies  among  them  adhering 
to  different  leaders,  and  governed  by  their  advice,  not  by  their 
command.  The  Cherokees,  the  only  tribe  I  know  to  be  contem- 
jdating  the  establishment  of  regular  laws,  magistrates,  and  govern-  . 
ment,  projjose  a  zovemmeut  ofrepresentatives,  elected  from  every 
town.  But  of  all  things,  they  least  think  of  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  vrill  of  one  man.  This,  the  only  instance  ot  actual  fact 
within  our  knowledge,  will  be  then  a  beginning  by  republican,  and 
not  by  patriarchal  or  monarchical  government,  as  speculative  wri- 
ters have  generally  conjectured. 

We  have  to  join  in  mutual  congratulations  on  the  appointment 
of  our  friend  Correa,  to  be  minister  or  envoy  of  Portugal,  here. 
This,  I  hope,  will  give  him  to  us  for  life.  Nor  will  it  at  all  inter- 
fere with  his  botanical  rnmbles  or  journies.  The  government  of 
Portugal  is  so  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  that  it  has  never  any  al- 
tercations with  its  friends,  if  their  minister  abroad  writes  them 
once  a  quarter  that  all  is  well,  they  desire  no  more.  I  learn, 
(though  not  from  Correa  himself)  that  he  thinks  of  paying  us  a 
visit  as  soon  as  he  is  throii2;h  his  course  of  lectures.  Not  to  lose 
ibis  happiness  again  by  my  absence,  1  have  informed  him  I  shall 
set  out  for  Poplar  Forest  the  20th  instant,  and  be  back  the  fnsi 
week  of  July.  I  wish  you  and  he  could  concert  your  movements 
so  as  to  meet  here,  and  that  you  would  make  tiiis  your  head 
quarters.  It  is  a  good  central  |X)int  from  which  to  visit  your  con- 
nections; and  you  know  our  practice  of  placing  our  iinesls  at  their 
ease,  by  shewing  them  we  are  so  ourselves  and  tliat  we  follow 
our  necessary  vocations,  instead  of  fatiguing  tliem  by  hanging  un- 
remittingly on  their  shoulders.  I  salute  you  with  afl^etionate 
esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jepfbrson. 
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LBTTIE  OXZXIII.* 

TO  BBNIAIIIN  ADSTIH. 

Montieeno,  Jaanarj  9, 18M. 

Dear  SiBt 

I  ackoowledge  with  pleasure  your  letter  of  the  9di  of  December 
list. 

Your  opiubiis  oa  die  events  wUeh  have  taken  place  in  France, 
are  entirely  just,  so  far  as  these  events  are  yet  developed.  But 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  have  not  reached  their  uki- 
mate  termination.  Tliere  is  still  an  awful  void  between  the  pre- 
sent, and  what  is  to  be  the  last  chapter  of  that  history;  and  1  fear 
it  is  to  be  dlled  with  abominations,  as  frightful  as  those  which  have 
already  disgraced  it.  That  nation  is  loo  bigh-niinded,  has  too 
much  innate  force,  inlelfigence  and  elasticity,  to  remain  quiet  un- 
der its  present  compression.  Sampson  will  arise  in  his  strength, 
and  probably  wmII  ere  long  burst  asunder  the  cords  aiul  the  webs 
of  the  Philistines.  But  what  arc  to  be  the  scenes  of  iiavoc  and 
horror,  and  how  widely  they  may  spread  between  the  brethren  of 
one  family,  our  ignoraiiee  of  the  interior  fends  and  antipathies  of 
the  roiiiitry  places  beyond  our  view.  Whatever  may  be  the 
convulsions,  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  they  will 
end  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment; a  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  an 
etlective  ingredient.  This  iinj>ortant  element  has  taken  root  in 
the  European  mind,  and  will  have  its  growth.  Their  rulers,  sen- 
sible of  this,  are  already  offering  this  modification  of  their  govern- 
ments, under  the  plausible  pretence  that  it  is  a  voluntary  conces- 
sion on  their  part.  Had  Buonaparte  used  his  legitimate  power 
honestly,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  free  government, 
France  would  now  have  been  in  prosperity  and  rest,  and  her  ex- 
ample operating  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope would  eventually  have  founded  a  government  over  which  the 
will  of  the  people  would  have  had  a  powerful  control.  His  improper 
conduct,  however,  has  checked  the  salutary  progress  of  principle ; 
but  the  object  is  6zed  in  the  eye  of  nadom,  and  they  will  press 
to  its  accompfishment,  and  to  the  general  amelioration  of  the  con- 
ditioir  of  man.  What  a  germ  have  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  planted,  and  how  nithfolly  should  they  cherish  the  parent 

[*  Tbia  letter  wu  aecideiittnjr  oibplMed,  and  ie  now  inserted  oat  of  ite 
vef  nkr  ordor.] 
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tree  at  home,   Cfaagvai  and  mortifioatKMi  are  thepmuahineiitscw 

enemies  receive. 

You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  cootiiiue  our 
dependence  on  Englaad  for  maoufactniea.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor.  But  within 
the  thirty  years  which  have  smce  elapsed,  how  are  ciroimulancee 
changed!  We  were  then  in  peace;  our  independent  place  among' 
Badons  was  acknowledged.  A  commerce  which  offered  the  raw 
matehaJ,  in  exchange  for  the  same  material  after  receiving  the 
last  touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  of  welcome  to  all  nations.  It 
was  expected,  that  those  especially  to  whom  manufacturing  indus- 
try was  ira|)ortant,  would  cherish  die  friendship  of  such  customers 
by  every  favor,  and  jiarlicularly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act 
of  justice  and  friendsliip.  Under  this  prospect,  the  qneyiiou 
seemed  legitimate,  whether,  with  sucli  an  itnmeusiiy  of  unimproved 
land,  courting  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of  ucriculture,^ 
or  that  of  manufactures,  would  add  most  to  the  nationnl  vveahii? 
And  the  doubt  on  the  utility  of  the  American  manufactures  was 
entertained  on  this  consideration,  chie/ly,  that  to  the  labor  of  die 
husbandman  a  vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  the  earth  on  which  il  is  employed.  I"'or  one  grain  of  wheat 
committed  to  the  eartli,  she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
fold;  wbereaa  to  the.  labor  of  the  manufacturer  nothing  is  add* 
ed.  Pounds  of  flax,  in  his  hands,  on  the  contrary,  yield  but 
penny  weights  of  hice.  This  excfaflnge  too,  laborious  as  it  might 
taemi  what  a  field  did  it  promise  for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean; 
what  a  nurseiy  for  that  class  of  citizens  who  were  to  exerdse  and 
maintam  our  equal  rights  on  that  element?  This  was  die  state  of 
things  in  17859  when  the  Notes  on  Virginia  were  first  published ; 
when,  the  ocean  being  open  to  aH  nations,  and  their  common  right 
in  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  under  regulations  sancdoned  hj 
the  assent  and  usage  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt  mi^ 
claim  some  considenuion. 

.  But  who,  in  1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was 
10  render  the  close  of  that  century  a  disgrace  Id  the  histor)  of 
man?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguished 
in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization,  would  have  sud- 
denly descended  from  that  honorable  eminence,  and  setung  at 
defiance  all  those  moral  laws  es^blished  by  the  Author  ol 
Nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and.  man, 
would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  be- 
cause strong  enough  to  do  it  wiUi  temporal  impunity,  and  that  un- 
der this  disbandment  of  nations  from  social  order,  we  should  have 
been  despoiled  of  a  thousand  ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our 
VOL.  IV.  36 
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cjtiieiii  reduced  .to  Algerine  slavery.  Tet  all  this  has  taken 
place.  Th»  Brhish  interdicted  to  our  fessels  all  baiiiors  of  the 
globe,  without  having  first  proceeded  to  some  one  of  hersy  there 
paid  a  tribute  propordooed  to  the  cargo,  and  obtahied  her  license  to 
proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.  The  FVench  declared  them  - 
to  be  lawful  prise  if  they  had  touched  at  the  porti  or  been  visited 
bv  a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation.  Tlius  were  we  completdy  ex- 
cluded from  the  ocean.  Compare  tUs  state  of  things  with  that 
of  '85,  and  sty  whether  an  opinion  founded  in  the  circnmstances 
of  that  day,  can  be  fairiy  applied  to  those  of  the  present  We 
have  experienced,  whai  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exist 
both  proflicacy  and  power  enongh  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of 
imerchange  with  other  nations.  That  to  be  independent  for  the 
comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  oursehnss.  We  must 
now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist 
The  former  question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a  new  form. 
The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or 
go  without  them  nt  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He,  tlierefore,  who 
is  now  against  domestic  mamifactiire,  must  be  for  reducing  us 
either  to  dependence  on  that  foreign  n;ition,  or  to  be  clothed  in 
skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am 
not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  tnuiiht  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort;  and 
if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace 
with  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of 
domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  difference  of 
price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply  at 
home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress 
from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it.  If  it  shall 
be  proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  supply,  the  question  of  '85  will 
then  recur,  will  our  surplus  labor  be  then  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed, in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrications  of  art? 
We  have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before  that  question  will  press 
upon  us;  and  the  maxim  to  be  applied  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances which  shall  then  exist  For  m  so  complicated  a  science 
as  pblidcal  eoonomy,  no  one  mm  can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and 
expedient  for  all  times  and  circumstances.  Inattentmn  to  this  is 
what  has  called  for  this  expbinatbn,  which  reflection  would  have 
rendered uonecessary  with  the  candid, nHhHe  nothing  will  doit 
with  those  who  use  the  former  qmiion  only  as  a  stalkmg  horse  to 
cover  their  disbyal  propensides  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage  to 
ft  foreicn  and  uimiendly  people. 
1  sa&te  you  with  assurances  of  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Tb:  Jsmiisoir. 
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LBTTSl  OXXXIV. 

TO  WILLUM  B.  CBAWrOBD. 

MootiMUo,  JoM  aO,  1816.  . 

Dkar  Sib, 

I  am  about  to  sin  against  all  discretion,  and  knowingly,  by  adding 
to  the  drudgery  of  your  letter-reading,  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  the  31st,  with  the  papers  it  covered. 
I  cannot,  however,  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  expressing  the 
satisfaction  I  have  received,  not  only  from  the  general  statement 
of  affairs  at  Paris,  in  yours  of  December  the  12th,  1814,  (as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  which  I  had  not  before  received,)  but  most  especially 
and  superlatively,  from  the  perusal  of  your  letter  of  the  8tli  of  the  . 
same  montli  to  Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  subject  of  draw-backs.  This 
most  heterogeneous  })riiiciple  was  transplanted  into  ours  from  the 
British  system,  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  really  powerful,  but 
chained  by  native  partialities  to  every  thing  English ;  who  had 
formed  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  superior  perfection  of  the  English 
constitudon,  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  government,  and  sin- 
cerely believed  it  for  the  good  of  this  country  to  make  them  their 
model  in  every  thing ;  without  consideriog  that  what  might  be  wise 
and  good  ibr  aoscion  oasentialty  conmieicial,  tod  entangled  in  Gon- 
plicated  imeioourae  wkh  oumems  and  powerful  neighbors,  might 
not  be  80  ibr  one  oMotially  agricuhural,  and  inaulaied  by  natine 
fiom  the  abusive  governments  of  the  old  wodd. 

The  exercisey  bv  our  own  oitiiens,  of  so  much  conuneiee  as 
may  suffice  to  exenange  oor  saperfldties  for  our  wants,  majr  be 
advantageous  for  the  whole.  But  k  does  not  IbOoWy  that  with  a 
lenriloiy  so  boundless,  it  b  the  interest  of  the  whole  to  beoome  a 
mere  city  of  London,  to  cany  on  the  business  of  one  half,  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  eternal  war  with  the  other  half.  The  ag- 
ficahural  capacities  of  our  couutiy  constitute  its  distbguisfaing 
feature;  and  the  adaptmgour  policy  and  pursuits  to  that,  is  mote 
likely  to  make  us  a  numerous  and  happy  people,  than  the  mimicry 
of  an  Amsterdam,  a  Hamburgh,  or  a  city  of  London.  £vefy  so- 
ciety  has  a  right  to  fix  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  associa- 
tion, and  to  say  to  all  iudividuals,  that,  if  they  contemplate  pilrsuits 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  principles,  and  mvolving  dangers  which 
the  society  chooses  to  avoid,  tbejr  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
then*  exercise;  that  we  want  no  citizens,  and  still  less  ephemeral 
and  pseudo-citiMDS^  on  such  4erros.  We  may  exclude  them  from 
our  territory,  as  we  do  persons  infected  with  disease.  Such  is  the 
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situation  of  our  country.    We  have  most  abiuitlant  resources  of 


safety,  without  permitting  a  few  citizens,  infected  with  the  mania 
of  rambling  and  gambling,  to  bring  dancer  on  the  great  mafli  eor 
gaged  in  innocent  and  me  punuits  at  nome.  In  your  teller  to 
nsk,  you  have  ftirly  stated  the  altematiTei  between  which  we  are 
to  choose :  1 .  licentbus  commerce  and  gambling  speculations  liir 
a  fcw,  wkh  eternal  war  ior  the  many;  or,  %.  reslrioted 
peace,  and  steady  occupations  for  all.  If  any  Stale  in  the  Union 
wiH  declare  that  it  prefers  separadon  with  the  first  alternative,  to  a 
eoDtinuanoe  in  imioQ  wlthoot  it,  1  hatfe  no  hesitadon  in  saving, 
*letue  separate.*  I  would  rather  die  Stales  should  whhdmw, 
which  are  for  nolhBited  oonmiefce  and  war,  and  confederate  widi 
lhaee  alone  which  are  for  peace  and  agriculture.  I  know  ibni 
every  nation  in  Europe  would  join  in  sincere  amity  with  the  lattsr, 
and  liold  the  former  at  arm's  length,  by  jealousies,  prohibitiona,  ve- 
striotions,  vexations  and  war.  No  earthly  consideration  could 
induce  my  consent  to  contract  such  a  debt  as  England  has  by  her 
wars  for  commerce,  to  reduce  our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such 
wretchedness,  as  that  lahorinji;  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
they  are  still  unable  to  atibrd  themselves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn 
as  much  oatmejil  or  jjotatoes  as  will  keep  soul  and  body  loscther. 
And  all  this  to  feed  the  avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,  and 
to  keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the  })rotection  of  their 
commercial  speculations.  I  returned  from  Europe  after  our  go- 
vernment had  got  under  way,  and  had  adopted  from  the  British 
code  the  law  of  draw-backs.  I  early  saw  its  effects  in  the  jea- 
lousies and  vexations  of  Britain ;  and  diat,  retaining  it,  we  nuisl 
become  like  her  an  essentially  warring  nation,  and  meet,  in  the 
end,  the  catastrophe  impending  over  her.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
this  alone  produced  the  orders  of  council,  die  depredations  wiiich 
preceded,  and  the  war  which  followed  them.  Had  we  carried 
but  our  own  produce,  and  brought  back  but  our  own  wants,  no 
nation  would  have  troubled  us.  Our  commercial  dashers,  dien, 
have  already  cost  us  so  many  thousand  lives,  so  many  millions  of 
dollars,  more  than  their  persons  and  all  their  commerce  were  worth. 
When  war  was  declared,  and  especially  after  Massachusetts,  who 
had  piodaced  it,  took  aide  widi  me  enemy  waging  it,  1  pressed  on 
sand  ooitf  dential  friends  m  Congress  to  avail  us  of  the  happy  op- 
poitimity  of  repealmg  die  draw-back;  and  I  do  rajoioe.lo  find 
that  you  ace  in  that  sentiment.  Tou  are  young,  and  may  be  m 
the  way  of  bringing  it  into  efiect.  Perhaps  time,  even  yet,  and 
ohange  of  tone  ffor  there  are  symptoms  of  that  in  Massacdiasetts,) 
may  not  have  dbfitcjpnited  altogeUier  the  sense  of  our  faite  ibaliiigs 
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•Md  wuHMaffsi  may  not  hm  imhiGaci  obiifiiwi  of  ike  (n^^vte 
faave  lost,  the  depredations  und  conflagitliuHH  we  have  'S^Hft 
«Dd  the  debts  wa  ham  inenned,  and  have  to  labor  for  tlira^9|S 
#v«8  of  the  pment  generation.  The  earlier  the  repeal  is  pftlk> 
posed,  the  more  it  wiU  be  befriended  by  all  these  reoollectioiis 
and  considerations.  This  ts  one  of  three  great  measures  neces^ 
sary  to  insure  us  permanent  prosperity.  This  preserves  our 
peace.  A  second  should  enable  us  to  meet  any  war,  by  adoptins; 
the  report  of  the  war  department,  for  placing  the  force  of  the  na- 
tion at  effectual  command  :  and  a  third  should  insure  resources 
of  money  by  the  suppression  of  all  paper  circulation  durine;  peace, 
and  licensing  that  of  the  nation  alone  during  war.  The  melallic 
medium  of  which  we  should  be  possessed  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  would  be  a  sufficient  fund  for  all  the  loans  we  should 
need  through  its  continuance ;  and  if  the  national  bills  issued,  be 
bottomed  (as  is  indispensable)  on  pledges  of  specific  taxes  for 
their  redemption  within  certain  and  moderate  epochs,  and  be  of 
proper  denominations  for  circulation,  no  interest  on  tiiem  would 
be  necessary  or  just,  because  they  would  answer  to  every  one 

purposes  of  tiie  metslfic  moa^  wNfadrawn  and  replaced  by  • 
tlien. 

But  poanbly  these  may  be  die  dieanss  of  an  oM  man,  or  that 
the  ocoaskms  of  realumg  tbem  may  have  passed  away  without 
letoni.  A  gorernment  regulating  itsdf  by  what  is  wise  and  just 
for  ibe  many,  munfluenced  by  the  looal  and'  sdfiafa  views  of  the 
few  who  dhect  their  sffidrs,  ms  not  been  seen,  peifaaps,  on  eartib. 
Or  if  it  eiisted,  for  a  moment,  at  die  birdi  of  ours,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  fix  the  term  of  ils  continaance.  Still,  I  believe  it 
does  eiist  here  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  where  else ;  and  for 
its  growth  and  continuance,  as  well  as  for  your  personal  heahh 
and  happmess,  1  ofier  sincere  prayers,  with  the  homage  of  my 
respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  JsnrEBsoN. 


LETTER  CXXXV. 
TO  SAMUEL  KEBCHIVAL. 

MonUceUo,  July  12, 

Sir, 

1  duly  received  your  favor  of  June  the  1 3th,  with  ihc  copy  of 
the  letters  on  the  calling  a  convention,  on  which  you  are  pleased 
to  ask  my  upiniou.    1  have  not  been  iu  the, habit  of  mysterious 
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f6ii|pe  OD  any  subjeot,  6tit  of  bunooin^  up  my  opinions  iriduo  my 
own  jdoubleu  '  On  the  oootnnr,  wfaUe  in  public  aerviee  eqpeciaUyy 
1  ^Mbgbt  the  pubfic  eolidea  to  frtDknen,  and  intiaiatoly  to 
loioir  ailiHMhejr  empbjred.  But  I  am  noir  retired:  I  reap 
WBfmHf  as  a  passenger,  with  confideooe  to  those  at  presentat  me 
MlM^itmimmk  but  Ibr  rest,  peace  and  good  wUL  The  question 
you  propose,  on  equal  representation,  has  become  a  party  one,  in 
which  I  wish  to  take  no  public  share.  Yet,  if  it  be  asked  for  your 
own  satisfaoiion  only,  and  not  to  be  quoted  before  the  public,  1 
have  no  modfe  to  withhold  it,  and  the  less  Irom  you,  as  it  coincides 
with  your  own.  At  the  birth  of  our  republic,  I  committed  that 
opinion  to  the  wbrldy  in  the  draught  of  a  constitution  annexed  to 
the  Notes  on  Vir|^niay  in  which  a  provision  was  inserted  for  a  re- 
presentation permanMly  equal.  The  infancy  of  the  subject  at 
that  moment,  and  our  inexperience  of  self-government,  occasioned 
gross  departures  in  that  draught  from  genuine  republican  canons. 
In  truth,  the  abuses  of  monarchy  had  so  much  filled  all  the  space 
of  political  contemplation,  that  we  imagined  every  thing  republican 
which  was  not  monarchy.  We  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the 
mother  principle,  that  *  governments  are  republican  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  embody  the  will  of  their  people,  and  execute  it.' 
Hence,  our  first  constitutions  had  really  no  leading  principle  in 
them.  But  experience  and  reflection  have  but  more  and  more 
confirmed  me  in  the  particular  importance  of  the  equal  represen- 
tation ilien  proposed.  On  dint  point,  then,  I  am  entirely  in  senti- 
ment witli  your  letters;  and  only  lament  dial  a  copy-right  of  your 
pamphlet  prevents  their  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  where 
alone  they  would  be  generally  read,  and  produce  general  effect. 
The  present  vacancy  too,  of  other  matter,  would  give  them  place 
in  every  paper,  and  bring  the  question  home  to  every  man's  con- 
science. 

But  inequality  of  representation  in  both  Houses  of  our  legisla- 
ture, is  not  the  only  republican  heresy  in  this  first  essay  of  our 
refolutionary  pau'iots  at  forming  a  constitution.  For  let  it  be 
agreed  that  a  government  is  republican  in  proportion  ts  eveiy 
member  composing  it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  its 
concerns,  (not  indeed  in  person,  vAuch  would  be  impractioable 
beyond  die  limits  jof  a  city,  or  small  township,  but)  by  representa- 
thres  chosen  by  himself,  and  responsible  to  him  at  short  periods, 
and  let  us  brmg  to  ^e  test  of  diis  canon  eveiy  branch  of  oar 
constitution. 

In  the  legislature,  die  House  of  Representatives  is  chosen  by 
less  than  half  the  people,  and  not  .at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who 
do  choose.   The  Senate  are  stQl  more  dispn^MWtionate,  and  for 
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long  terms  of  irresponsibility.  In  the  Executive,  the  Governor  ij 
entirely  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  of  their  con- 
trol; his  Council  equally  so,  and  at  best  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wa- 
gon.  In  the  Judiciary,  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  are  de- 
pendent on  none  but  themselves.  In  England,  where  judges  were 
named  and  removable  at  the  will  of  an  hereditary  executive,  from 
which  branch  most  misrule  was  feared,  and  has  flowed,  it  was  a 
great  point  gained,  by  fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  that  executive.  But  in  a  government  founded  on  the  pub- 
lic will,  this  princi])le  operates  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  against 
that  will.  There,  too,  they  were  still  removable  on  a  concurrence 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  But  we  have  made 
them  independent  of  the  nation  itself.  They  are  irremovable,  but 
by  their  own  body,  for  any  depravities  of  conduct,  and  efen  by 
tbeir  own  body  for  tbe  imbeeSities  of  dotage.  The  jusdoes  of  die 
inferior  courts  are  self^boeeo,  are  far  life,  and  perpetuate  thehr 
own  body  in  succession  forever,  so  that  a  ftctioD  onoe  poasessiDg 
themselves  of  the  bench  of  a  county,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but 
hold  their  coun  ty  in  chains,  forever  indissoluble.  Yet  these  j ustices 
are  the  real  executive  as  well  as  judiciary,  b  all  our  minor  and 
most  ordmary  concerns.  They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill  the  office  of 
sberi^  the  most  important  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
county ;  name  nearly  all  our  military  leaders,  which  leaders,  once 
named,  are  removable  but  by  themselves.  The  juries,  our  judges 
of  all  &ct,  and  of  law  when  they  choose  it,  are  not  selectei^^  the 
people,  nor  amenable  to  them.  They  are  chosen  by  an  -Officer 
named  by  the  court  and  executive.  Chosen,  did  I  say  ?  Picked 
tip  by  the  sheriff  from  the  loungings  of  the  court  yard,  after  every 
tiling  respectable  has  retired  from  it.  Where  then  is  our  republi- 
canism to  be  found  ?  Not  in  our  constitution  certainly,  but  mere- 
ly in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  That  would  oblige  even  a  despot 
to  govern  us  republicanly.  Owins:  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  in 
the  form  of  our  constitution,  all  things  have  gone  well.  But  this 
fact,  so  triumphantly  misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reformation,  is 
not  the  fruit  of  our  constitution,  but  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it. 
Our  functionaries  have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  men. 
If  any  were  not  so,  they  feared  to  shew  it.  ' 

But  it  will  be  said,  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  amend  them. 
I  do  not  think  their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only 
lay  down  true  principles,  and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not 
be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  or 
tbe  cioakings  of  wealth  against  tbe  ascendancy  of  the  people.  If 
experience  be  called  for,  appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twen^. 
govermnents  for  forty  years,  and  riiew  me  where  the  people  have 


done  half  tlic  niischief  iu  these  for^  jrears,  that  a  single  despot 
"n^ould  have  done  in  a  single  year;  or  shew  Iialf  the  riots  and  re- 
hjlBpw,  the  crimes  and  the  punishmenta,  which  have  taken  place 
in  any  single  nation,  luder  Kinglv  government,  during  the  same 
ood.    The  true  (bundation  of  republican  govenuneni  is  tlie 
espial  right  of  every  citizen,  m  his  person  and  propeobri  ^d  in 
their  management.    Try  by  this,  as  a  tally,  every  provi^on  ofoinf 
constitution,  and  see  if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  will  of  the  people^ 
Reduce  your  legislature  to  a  convenient  number  km  fully  but  oi^ 
'  derly  discussion.    Let  every  man  who  fights  or  pays,  exercise  his 
just  and  equal  rii;lu  in  their  election.  Submit  tliem  to  approhatiop 
or  rejection  at  short  intervals.   I^et  the  executive  be  chosen  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  term,  by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to 
be;  and  leave  no  screen  of  a  council  behind  which  to  skulk  from 
responsibility.    It  has  been  thought  that  the  people  are  not  com- 
petent electors  of  judees  learned  in  the  law.    Bui  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  true,  and,  if  doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  elections,  they  would  be  guided  by  reputa- 
tion, which  would  not  err  oftener,  perhaps,  Uian  tlie  present  mode 
^  of  appointment.    In  one  Slate  of  die  Union,  at  least,  it  has  been 
^  long  tried,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  success.    The  judges 
of  Connecticut  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  every  six  months, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  1  believe  there  has  hardly  ever  been 
an  instance  of  chan2;e;  so  |>owerful  is  the  curb  of  incessant  re- 
sponsibility.   If  |)rejudice,  however,  derived  from  a  monarchical 
institution,  is  still  to  prevail  against  the  vital  elective  principle  of 
our  own,  and  if  the  existine;  example  among  ourselves  of  periodical 
election  of  judges  by  the  people  be  still  mistrusted,  let  us  at  least 
not  adopt  the  evil,  and  reject  the  good,  of  the  English  precedent ; 
»  let  us  retain  amovability  on  the  concurrence  of  die  cxecuuve  and 
legislative  branches,  and  nomination  by  the  executive  alone.  No^ 
•  inioatioQ  to  office  is  an  executive  ftmction.  To  eive  it  to  the  legi*- 
'  lalure,  as  we  do,  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  It  swerves  the  members  from  correctness,  hy  temptadons 
^  intrigue  for  oflEbe  themselves,  and  to  a  corrupt  barter  of  votes; 
end  destroys  responsibility  by  dividing  it  among  a  multitude.  Bj 
Meaving  nomination  in  its  proper  place,  among  executive  functions^ 
the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  power  b  preser^'ed,  and  respoi^- 
sibility  weighs  with  its  heaviest  force  on  a  single  head.       .  ^ .  i 
The  organization  of  our  county  administrations  may  be  thought 
more  difficult.   But  follow  principle,  and  the  knot  unties  itself. 
Divide  the  counties  into  wards  of  such  sixe  as  that  everjr  citixen 
xen  attend  when  called  on,  and  act  in  person.    Ascribe  to  them 
goverament  of  their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves 
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^xclMsiveliy.   A  jiuticey  cbqiBeiii  by  themselves,  ir)  eacbs  a  cqbtl  ^ 
jMvbWi  a  military  compaoy,  a  patrol,  a  school,  the  care  of  tb^ 
own  poor,  their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads,  the  choice  of 
one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  some  court,  and  tlie  delivery, 
witliin  their  own  wards,  of  their  own  votes  for  all  elective  officers  ^ 
of  higher  sphere,  will  relieve  the  county  administration  of  nearly 
all  its  business,  will  have  it  better  done,  and  by  making  every  cid- 
zen  an  acting  member  of  the  government,  and  in  the  offices  nearest 
and  most  interestiiii;  to  him,  will  attach  him  by  his  strongest  feel-  . 
ings  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  its  republican  consti- 
tution.   The  justices  thus  chosen  by  every  ward,  would  constitute 
the  county  court,  wuiild  do  its  judiciary  business,  direct  roads  and 
bridges,  levy  county  and  jxKjr  rates,  and  administer  ail  the  matters 
of  common  interest  to  the  whole  county.    These  wards,  called 
townships  in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of  tlieir  go- 
vernments, and  have  proved  tliemselves  the  wisest  invention  ever 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  for  its  preservation.   We  should  thus  marshal  our 
government  into,  1.  the  general  federal  republic,  for  all  wiwwib  • 
loreigo  and  federal;  2.  that  of  the  Sute,  for  what  lydatea  to  our 
own  citizens  exclusively ;  3.  the  county  republicsy  ias  the  duties 
jand  concerns  of  the  county ;  and  4.  the  ward  republics,  ibr  the 
small,  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  jiiffj|^(jfeefr 
hood :  and  in  government,  as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of  ^ 
life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub-division  of  duties  alone,  that  all  mat- 
ters, great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfection.   Aj^  the  * 
whole  is  cemented  by  giving  to  every  citiaen,  personally,  KTliPtip 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs.  .  >. 

The  sum  of  these  amendments  is,  1.  General  suffiagi*  3. 
Equal  representation  in  tlie  legislature.  3.  An  executive  chosen 
by  the  people.  4.  Judges  elecuve  or  amovable.  5.  Justices,^ 
jurors  and  sherifis  elective.  6.  Ward  divisioos.  And  7.  Peri- 
odical amendments  of  the  constitution. 

I  have  thrown  out  these,  as  loose  heads  of  amendment,  for 
.  consideration  and  correction  :  and  their  object  is  to  secure  self- 
government  by  the  republicanism  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  spirit  of  the  people;  and  to  nourish  and  perpetuate 
that  spirit.  I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the  people.  They, 
and  not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence  for  continued  freedom.  , 
And  to  preserve  their  independencCj  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty^  or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  run  iqto 
such  debts,  as  that  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat  and  in  our  drink, 
ip  pur  necessaries  ,%i;kd  pur  f^mliM^ts,  in  our  labors  /Bqd  our  ^i^i^- 
VOL.  IV.  37 
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'  ^tam&t  for  our  oalmes  and  our  creeds^  as  the  ^ple  of  Eq^kuid 
•re,  our  people  like  them,  must  come  lo  bbor  sixteen  hours  m  tbe 
twenty-four,  give  tbe  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these  to  the  eovem- 
itaent  for  their  debts  and  daily  expenses;  and  the  sixteenth  being 

•  insufficient  to  afibrd  us  bread,  we  must  live,  as  they  now  do,  on 
oatmeal  and  potatoes ;  have  no  time  to  think,  do  means  of  calling 
the  mismanagers  to  acoount ;  but  be  gkd  to  obtain  subsistence  by 
hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their  chains  on  tbe  necks  of  our  fellow 
sufierers.  Our  land-holders  too,  like  theirs,  retaining  indeed  the 
title  and  stewardship  of  estates  called  theirs,  but  hekt  really  in 
trust  for  the  treasury,  must  wander,  like  theirs,  m  foreign  countries, 
and  be  contented  with  penury,  obscurity,  exile,  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  Tbb  eltamplc  reads  to  us  tbe  salutary  lesson  that 
private  fortunes  are  destroyed  by  public,  as  well  as  by  private  ex- 
travagance.' And  this  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  governments. 
A  departure  from  principle  in  one  instance  becomes  a  j)rccedent 
for  a  second ;  tliat  second  for  a  third  ;  and  so  on,  till  tlie  bulk  of 
the  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  automatons  of  misery,  to  have  no 

'    sensibilities  left  but  for  sinning  and  suffering.    Then  begins,  indeed, 
the  beJlum  omnium  in  omnia^  which  some  philosophers  observing 
to  be  so  general  in  this  world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural, 
^  instead  of  the  abusive  state  of  man.    And  the  fore  horse  of  this 

'  *  frightful  team  is  public  debt.    Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  train 

'    wretchedness  and  oppression. 

Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence, 
and  deem  ihem  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be 
touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wis- 
dom more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond 
amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well:  I  belonged  to  it,  and  labiored 
with  It.  It  deserved  well  of  its  country.  It  was  very  like  the 
present,  but  without  the  experience  of  the  present;  and  fordr 
^ears  of  experience  in  government  b  worth  a  century  of  book-read- 
ing :  and  this  they  would  say  themselves,  were  th^  to  rise  from 
tbe  dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  un- 
tried changes  in  laws  and  constitudons.  I  think  moderate  imper-  ' 
fectkmshad  better  be  home  with;  because,  when  once  known,  we 
accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of  cor- 
recting their  ill  effects.  But  I  know  also,  that  laws  and  instituuons 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mbd.  As 
that  beoomes  more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as  new  discove- 
ries are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opimoos 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  ad- 
vance also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as  well 
require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  vriien  a  hoy. 
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as  ci?Uiied  socie^  to  remain  ever  tmder  the  regimen  of  their  bar- 
barous ancestors,    it  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has  lately 
deluged  Europe  in  blood.    Their  monarcbs,  instead  of  wiseljr 
yielding  to  the  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  of  faforing  pro^ 
gressive  accommodation  to  progressive  improvement,  have  clung 
to  old  abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady  habits,  and 
obliged  their  subjects  to  seek  through  blood  and  violence  rash  „ 
and  ruinous  innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  ^ 
peaceful  deliberations  and  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  would 
nave  been  put  into  acceptable  and  salutary  forms.    Let  us  follow 
no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as  , 
capable  as  another  of  taking  care  of  iiselt",  and  of  ordering  its  own 
afiairs.    Let  us,  as  our  sister  Slates  have  done,  avail  ourselves  of 
our  reason  and  experience,  to  correct  the  crude  essays  of  our  first 
and  unexperienced,  alihougli  wise,  virtuous,  and  well-meaning 
councils.    And  lastly,  let  us  provide  in  our  constitution  for  its  re- 
vision at  staled  periods.    What  diese  periods  should  be,  nature 
berself  indicates.    By  the  European  tables  of  mortality,  of  the 
adults  living  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in 
about  nineteen  years.   At  the  end  of  that  period  then,  a  new 
majority  is  come  into  place;  or  in  otber  words,  a  new  genera* 
don.   bach  generadon  n  as  independent  of  the  one  preceding,  as 
tbat  was  of  ali  wbicb  bad  gone  before.   It  has  tben,  like.  ;||iBro, 
a  rigbt  to  cboose  ibr  itself  tbe  form  of  government  it  belielt|ptanp|t 
prompdye  of  Its  own  bappiness;  consequentljr,  to  toeommiijM 
to  tbe  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received  fr^^ 
predecessors:  and  it  is  for  the  peace  and  good  of  iniiiiliii|(§M|ft|  0 
solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every  nineteen  or  twenty  years, 
should  be  provided  by  the  constitution;  so  tbat  it  may  be  bonded 
on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generatioa  to  feneration,  to  lhK|^' 
end  of  dme,  if  any  thing  buman  can  so  long  endure.   It  is  imr'^ 
forQr  years  since  tbe  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed.  Thff 
same  tables  inform  us,  that,  within  that  period,  two  thirds  of  the 
adults  then  living  are  now  dead.    Have  then  the  remaining  third, 
even  if  they  had  the  wish,  the  right  to  hold  in  obedience  to  their 
will,  and  to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them,  the  other  two  thirds,  ;V 
who,  with  themselves,  compose  the  present  mass  of  adults?  If  tliey  - 
have  not,  who  has?  The  dead?  13ut  the  dead  have  no  riglits.  ^ 
They  are  nothing ;  and  nothing  cannot  own  something.  Where 
there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  accident.    This  corporeal 
globe,  and  every  thing  upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corporeal 
inhabitants,  during  iheir  generation.    They  alone  have  a  right  to 
direct  what  is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to  declare  the 
l^w  of  that  direction ;  and  diis  declaration  can  only  be  made  by 
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their  majority.  Thai  majority  then  has  a  right  to  depute  repre- 
sentatives to  a  convention,  and  to  make  the  constitution  what 
they  think  will  be  best  for  themselves.  But  how  collect  their 
voice  ?  This  is  the  real  difficulty.  If  invited  by  private  authority 
to  county  or  district  meetings,  these  divisions  are  so  large  that  few 
IviH  attend;  and  their  Voice  wQl  be  imperfectly,  or  falsely  pro<*. 
noonced.  Here  then  would  be  ooe  of  the  advantages  of  the 
ward  diviaoDs  I  have  proposed.  The  mayor  of  eveiy  ward,  on 
ft  question  like  the  present,  would  call  hb  ward  togedier ,  take  the 
simple  yea  or  nay  of  its  members,  convey  these  to  the  coontf 
eoort,  who  would  hand  on  those  of  all  its  wards  to  the  proper 
general  authority ;  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  would  be 
thus  fairly,  fully  and  peaceably  expressed,  discussed,  and  de<* 
cided  by  the  common  reason  of  the  society.  If  this  avenue  be 
shut  to  the  call  of  sufferance,  it  will  make  itself  heard  through  that 
of  force,  and  we  shall  go  on,  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the 
endless  circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation ;  and  oppres- 
sion, rebellion,  reformation,  n2;ain;  and  so  on  forever. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  opinions  of  the  governments  we  see  among 
men,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  alone  we  may  prevent  our 
own  from  falling  into  the  same  dreadful  track.  1  have  given  them 
at  greater  length  than  your  letter  called  for.  But  1  cannot  say 
things  by  halves;  and  1  confide  them  to  your  honor,  so  to  use 
them  as  to  preserve  me  from  the  gridiron  of  the  public  papers. 
If  you  shall  approve  and  enforce  them,  as  you  have  done  that  of 
equal  representation,  they  may  do  some  good.  If  not,  keep  iheia 
to  yourself  as  the  efiusions  of  withered  age,  and  useless  time.  I 
shall,  vndi  not  the  less  truth,  assure  you  of  my  great  respect  and 
oonrfderation* 

Tr:  JKmBSOM. 


LBTTBB  CXXIVI 

TO  JOHN  TATIiOR. 

MoDticeUo,  Ji4y  31«  im. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  10th  is  received,  and  I  have  to  acknowledge  a 
copious  supply  of  the  turnip  seed  requested.  Besides  taking  care 
myself,  1  shall  endeavor  again  to  commit  it  to  the  depository  of 
the  neighborhood,  generally  found  to  be  the  best  precaution 
against  losing  a  good  thing.    1  will  add  a  word  on  the  poHlicai 
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pan  of  our  letters.    1  believe  we  do  not  differ  on  either  of  the 
points  you  suppose.    On  education  certainly  not;  of  which  the 
proofs  are  my  bill  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  proposed  near 
forty  years  ago,  and  my  uniform  endeavors,  to  this  day,  to  get  our 
counties  divided  into  wards,  one  of  die  principal  objects  of  which 
is,  the  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  each.    But  education 
not  being  a  branch  of  municipal  government,  but,  like  the  other 
arts  and  sciences,  an  accident  only,  I  did  not  place  it,  with  elec- 
tion, as  a  fundamental  member  in  the  stnicture  of  government. 
Nor,  I  believe,  do  we  differ  as^to  the  county  courts.    I  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  this  institution ;  that  it  is  in  truth  our  principal 
executive  and  judiciary,  and  that  it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary 
reward.    It  is  their  self-appointment  1  wish  to  correct ;  to  find 
some  means  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  such  a  one  gets  pos- 
session of  the  bench.    When  this  takes  place,  it  becomes  the 
most  afflicting  of  tyrannies,  because  its  powers  are  so  various,  and 
exercised  on  every  thing  most  immediately  around  us.    And  how 
many  instances  have  you  and  I  known  of  these  monopolies  of 
county  administration !    I  knew  a  county  in  which  a  particular 
family  (a  numerous  one)  got  possession  of  the  bench,  and  for  a 
whole  generation  never  admitted  a  man  on  it  who  was  not  of  its 
clan  or  connection.    1  know  a  county  now  of  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred  militia,  of  which  sixty  are  federalists.    Its  court  is 
of  thirty  members,  of  whom  twenty  are  federalists,  ^every  third 
man  of  the  sect.)    There  are  large  and  populous  districts  in  it, 
without  a  justice,  because  without  a  federalist  for  appointment : 
the  militia  are  as  disproportionably  under  federal  officers.  And 
there  is  no  authority  on  earth  which  can  break  up  this  junto,  short 
of  a  general  convention.    The  remaining  one  thousand  fom-  hun- 
dred and  forty,  free,  fighting  and  paying  citizens,  are  governed  by 
men  neither  of  their  choice  nor  confidence,  and  without  a  hope  of 
relief.    They  are  certainly  excluded  from  tlie  blessings  of  a  free 
government  for  life,  and  indefinitely,  for  aught  the  constitution  has 
provided.    This  solecism  may  be  called  any  thing  but  repub- 
lican, and  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  corrected.    1  salute  you  with 
constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTBB  CXXXVII. 

TO  SAMUEL  K£KCtilVAL. 

Moatie«Uo,  September  1916- 

SlB, 

Your  letter  of  August  the  16tb  is  just  icceivecl.  That  which  1 
mote  to  you  under  we  address  of  H.  Tompkmaoo*  was  intended 
for  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  j^u  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me, 
and  therefore,  in  jour  hands,  found  its  true  desdnation.  But  I 
must  heseech  you.  Sir,  not  to  admit  a  possibifiqr  of  its  being  pub- 
lished. Many  good  people  will  revolt  from  its  doctrines,  and  my 
wish  is  to  offend  nobody ;  to  leave  to  those  who  are  to  live  under 
itf  the  settlement  of  tbeir  own  constitution,  and  to  pass  in  peace 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  those  opinions  are  sound,  they  will 
occur  to  others,  and  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  without  the 
aid  of  names.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Staunton  meeting  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  limited  convention.  The  article,  however, 
nearest  my  heart,  is  the  divisbn  of  the  counties  into  wards. 
These  will  be  pure  and  elementary  republics,  the  sum  of  all 
which,  taken  together,  composes  the  State,  and  will  make  of  the 
whole  a  true  democracy  as  to  the  business  of  the  wards,  which  is 
that  of  nearest  and  daily  concern.  The  affairs  of  ilie  larger  sec- 
tions, of  counties,  of  States,  and  of  the  Union,  not  admitting  per- 
sonal transaction  by  the  people,  will  be  delegated  to  agents  elected 
by  themselves;  and  representation  will  thus  be  substituted,  where 
personal  action  becomes  impracticable.  Yet,  even  over  these  re- 
presentative organs,  should  they  become  corrupt  and  perverted, 
the  division  into  wards  constituting  the  people,  in  their  wards,  a 
regularly  organised  power,  enables  them  by  that  organisation  to 
crush,  regularly  and  peaceably,  the  usurpations  of  tlieir  unfaithful 
agents,  and  rescues  them  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  doing  it 
insurreciionally.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  as  republican  as  a  large 
society  can  be ;  and  secure  the  continuance  of  purity  in  our  go- 
vernment, by  the  salutary,  peaceable,  and  regular  control  of  the 
people.  No  other  depositories  of  power  have  ever  yet  been  found, 
which  did  not  end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit  the  earnings 
of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  Georp  the  III.  m  execution 
of  the  trust  confided  to  him,  has,  within  his  own  day,  loaded  the 
inhabhants  of  Gfreai  Britain  with  debts  equal  to  the  whole  fee-  • 
simple  vabe  of  tbdr  island,  and  under  pretext  of  goveniing  it,  has 
alenated  its  whole  soil  to  creditors  wbo  oooM  lend  money  to  be 
lavifllied  on  priests,  pensms,  phuder  and  perpetual  war.  ^  Thb. 
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would  not  have  been  so,  had  tlie  people  retained  organised  means 
of  acting  on  their  agents.  In  this  example  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ourselves,  and  not  *go,  and  do  likewise.' 

Since  writing  my  letter  of  July  the  lith,  I  have  been  told, 
that  on  the  question  of  equal  representation,  our  fellow  citizens  in 
some  sections  of  the  State  claim  peremptorily  a  right  of  repre- 
sentation for  their  slaves.^  Principle  will,  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  open  the  wa^  for  us  to  correct  cooclusbn.  Were  our  State 
a  pure  deihocracy,  in  which  all  its  inhabitants  should  meet  tt^ether 
to  transact  all  their  business,  there  would  yet  be  excluded  from 
their  deliberadons,  1.  infant^  until  arrived  at  years  of  descretion. 
3.  Women,  who^  to  prevent  depravation  of  morals  and  ambiguity 
of  issue,  could  not  mix  promiscuously  in  the  public  meetings  of 
men.  3.  Slaves,  from  wliom  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  with 
us  takes  away  the  rights  of  will  and  of  proper^.  Those  then 
who  have  no  will  c  ould  be  permitted  to  exercise  none  in  the  po* 
pular  assembly;  and  of  course,  could  delegate  none  to  an  agent 
in  a  representative  assembly.  The  business,  in  the  first  case, 
would  be  done  by  qualified  citizens  onh ;  and  in  the  second,  by 
the  representatives  of  qualified  citizens  only.  It  b  true,  that  in 
the  general  constitution,  our  State  is  allowed  a  larger  representa- 
tion on  account  of  its  slaves.  But  every  one  knows,  that  that 
constitution  was  a  matter  of  compromise  ;  a  cnpitiilntion  between 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions.  In  truth,  ilie  coiidition  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  inhabitants  in  any  country  is  a  matter  of 
municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no  foreign  country  has  a  right 
to  take  notice.  All  its  inhabitants  are  men  as  to  tliem.  Thus,  in 
tlie  New  England  Stales,  none  have  the  powers  of  citizens  but  those 
whom  they  cnW  freemen ;  and  none  are  freemen  until  admitted  by  a 
vote  of  the  freemen  of  the  town.  Yet,  in  the  General  Government, 
diese  non-freemen  are  counted  in  their  quantum  of  representation 
and  of  taxation.  So,  slaves  with  us  have  no  powers  as  citizens; 
yet,  in  representation  in  the  General  Government,  they  count  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five;  and  so  also  in  taxation.  Whether  this 
is  equal,  is  not  here  the  question.  It  is  a  capitulation  of  dis- 
cordant-sentiments and  circumstances,  and  is  obligatory  on  that 
ground.  But  this  view  shews  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  claim- 
ing representadon  for  them  from  the  other  States,  and  refusing  it 
within  our  own.   Accept  the  renewal  of  assurances  of  my  respect. 
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LETTKK  CXXXVill. 

TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Monlicello,  Oclubur  14,  IdlG. 

Your  letteTf  dear  Sir»  of  Slay  the  6th,  had  abeady  well  ex- 
pbdoied  the  usee  of  ^ef.  That  of  Septenober  the  3rd,  wiifa  equal 
truth,  adduces  ioBtafices  of  its  abuse ;  and  when  we  put  into  the 
same  scale  these  abuses,  with  the  afflictioos  of  soul  which  even 
the  uses  of  grief  cost  us,  we  may  consider  its  ^ue  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  human  being,  as  equivocal  at  least  Those  afflicdeos 
cloud  too  great  a  pordon  of  life  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  any  bene- 
fits derived  from  its  use^.  For  setting  aside  its  paroxysms  on  the 
occasions  of  special  bereavements,  all  the  latter  years  of  aged 
*  men  are  overshadowed  with  its  gloom.  Whither,  for  instance, 
can  you  and  1  look  without  seeing  the  graves  of  those  we  have 
known?  And  whom  can  we  call  up,  of  our  early  companions, 
who  has  not  left  ns  to  regret  his  loss?  This,  indeed,  may  be  one 
of  the  salutary  efiects  of  grief ;  inasmuch  as  it  prepares  us  to  loose 
ourselves  also  without  repugnance.  Doctor  Freeman's  instances 
of  female  levity  cured  by  grief,  are  certainly  to  the  point,  and 
consiiuile  an  item  of  credit  in  the  account  we  examine.  I  was 
mucli  uioriified  hy  die  loss  of  the  Doctor's  visit,  by  my  absence 
from  home.  To  have  shewn  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  you 
for  makins;  good  peojile  known  to  me,  would  have  been  one  plea- 
sure ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  Uiat  of  his  conversation,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  his  infoi  ination,  so  favorably  reported  by  my  family,  would 
have  been  anodier.  I  returned  home  on  ilic  third  day  after  his 
departure.  The  loss  of  such  visits  is  among  die  sacrifices  which 
my  divided  residence  costs  me. 

Your  undertaking  the  twelve  volumes  of  Dupuis,  is  a  degree  of 
heroism  to  which  1  could  not  have  aspired  even  in  my  younger 
days.  I  have  been  contented  with  the  bumble  achievement  of 
reading  the  analysis  of  his  work  by  Destutt  Tracy,  in  two  hun- 
dred pages  ocuvo.  I  believe  I  should  have  ventured  on  his  own 
Abridgment  of  the  work,  in  one  octavo  volume,  had  it  ever  come 
Id  my  iiands;  but  the  marrow  of  it  hi  Tracy  has  satisfied  my  ap- 
pettte :  anA  even  in  that,  the  prelimioary  discourse  of  the  analyser 
himself,  and  Us  eonduaioii,  aie  worth  more  in  my  eye  than  the 
body  of  the  work.  For  the  object  of  that  seems  to  be  to  smodier 
all  hislofy  under  the  tBande  of  aUeeory.  If  hisloriea  so  milikeas 
tbose  of  Hercules  and  Jeeua,  eaa,  by  a  fertile  Hnagimtwn  lad  el- 
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legorical  interpretations,  be  brought  to  tlie  same  tally,  no  line  of 
distinction  remains  between  fact  and  fancy.  As  this  pithy  morsel 
will  not  overburthen  the  mail  in  passing  and  repassing  between 

iQuincy  and  Monticello,  I  send  it  for  your  perusal.  Perhaps  it 
will  satisfy  you,  as  it  has  me ;  and  may  save  you  the  labor  of 
reading  twenty-four  times  its  volume.  1  have  said  to  you  liiat  it 
was  written  by  Tracy ;  and  I  had  so  entered  it  on  the  title  page, 
as  I  usually  do  on  anonymous  works  whose  authors  are  Known  to 
me.    But  Tracy  requested  me  not  to  betray  his  anonyme,  for 

^reasons  which  may  not  yet,  perhaj)s,  have  ceased  to  weigh.  I  am 
bound,  then,  to  make  the  same  reserve  with  you.  Destuit  Tracy 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest  writer  living  on  intelleciual  subjects, 
or  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  His  three  octavo  volumes 
on  Ideology,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  what  he  lias  since 
written,  I  have  not  entirely  read ;  because  I  am  not  fond  of  read- 
ing what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unapplied  immediately  to  some 
useful  science.  Buonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ide- 
ologists (squinting  at  this  author)  has  by  this  time  felt  that  true 

-  wisdom  docs  not  lie  in  mere  practice  without  principle.  The  next 
work  Tracy  wrote  was  the  Commentary  on  Montesquieu,  never 
published  in  the  original,  because  not  safe;  but  translated  and 
published  in  Philadelphia,  yet  without  the  author's  name.  He  has 
since  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned.  Although  called  a 
Commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of 
government,  comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages  octavo.  He 

•  has  lately  published  a  third  work,  on  Political  Economy,  compri- 
sing the  wliole  subject  within  about  the  same  compass;  in  which 
all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  witli  the  severity  of  Euclid,  and, 
like  him,  without  ever  using  a  superfluous  word.  I  have  procured 
this  to  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years  endeavoring  to  get 
it  printed  :  but  as  yet,  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
author  has  published  the  original  in  France,  which  he  thought  un- 
safe while  Buonaparte  was  in  power.  No  printed  copy,  I  believe, 
has  yet  reached  this  country.  He  has  his  fourth  and  last  work 
now  in  the  press  at  Paris,  closing,  as  he  conceives,  the  circle  of 
metaphysical  sciences.  This  work,  which  is  on  Ethics,  I  have 
not  seen,  but  suspect  1  shall  differ  from  it  in  its  foundation,  al- 
though not  in  its  deductions.  I  gather  from  his  other  works  that 
he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes,  that  justice  is  founded  in  con- 

'  tract  solely,  and  does  not  result  from  the  construction  of  man.  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  instinct  and  innate,  that  the  mo- 
ral sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  that  of  feeling, 
seeing,  or  hearing ;  as  a  wise  creator  must  have  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  society :  that  every  human 
VOL.  IV.  38 
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mind  re  els  pleasure  in  doing  gcx)d  to  another :  that  die  noorexist- 
ence  ol  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
act  is  deemed  virtuous  and  right  in  one  society  wiueh  h  held 
vicious  and  wrong  in  another ;  because,  as  the  cirouimtances  and  • 
opinions  of  diflbrent  societies  my,  so  'the  acts  vrluch  may  do  them 
nght  or  wrong  must  my  also;  for  virtue  does  not  consist  in  the 
act  we  do»  but  jn  the  end  it  is  to  effect  If  it  is  to  eS^  the  hap- 
piness of  him  to  whom  it  is  directedi  it  is  virtuous,  while,  in  a  so- 
ciety under  dffirent  ebrcumstances  and  opinions,  the  same  .act 
might  produce  nain,  and  would  be  vicious.  The  essence  of  virtue 
is  in  doing  gooa  to  others,  while  what  is  good  may  be  one  thing 
m  O0e  society,  and  its  contrary  in  another.  Yet,  however  we 
may  diflfer  as  lo  the  foundatron  of  morab,  -(and  as  many  founda- 
tions have  been  assumed  as  there  are  writers  on  the  subject  nearly,) 
so  correct  a  thinker  as  Tracy  will  give  us  a  sound  system  of  mo- 
rals. And,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  that  so  many  writers,  setting 
out  from  80  many  different  premises,  yet  meet  all  in  the  same 
conclusions.  Tius  looks  as  if  they  were  guided,  unconsciously, 
by  the  unerrbg  hind  of  instinct. 

Your  history  of  the  Jesuits,  by  what  name  of  the  author  or 
other  description  is  it  to  be  enquired  for  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  present  situation  of  England  ?  Is  not 
this  the  great  and  fatal  crush  of  their  funding  system,  which,  like 
death,  lias  been  foreseen  by  all,  but  its  hour,  like  that  of  death, 
hidden  from  mortal  prescience?  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances now  exist  which  render  recovery  desperate.  Tiie  in-  * 
terest  of  the  national  debt  is  now  equal  to  such  a  jwrtion  of  the 
proBts  of  all  the  land  and  die  labor  of  the  island,  as  not  to  leave 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  those  who  labor.  Hence  die  owners 
of  die  land  abandon  it  and  retire  to  odier  countries,  and  the  laborer 
has  not  enough  of  his  earnings  left  to  him  to  cover  his  back  and 
to  fill  his  belly.  The  local  insurrections,  now  almost  general,  are  of 
the  hungry  and  die  naked,  who  cannot  be  quieted  but  by  food  and 
raiment.  But  where  are  the  means  of  feeding  and  clotliing  them? 
The  landholder  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  give;  he  is  but  the  fidu- 
ciary of  those  who  have  lent  him  money;  the  lender  is  so  taxed 
in  his  meat,  drink  and  ck^thing,  that  he  has  but  a  bare  subsistence 
left.  The  landholder,  then,  must  give  up  his  land,  or  the  lendef 
his  debt,  or  they  must  compromise  by  giving  up  each  one  half. 
But  will  «mer  caooseor,  peaceably,  to  such  an  diandonment  of 
properqr?  Or  must  it  not  be  settled  by  civil  conflbt?  If  peaceably 
compromised,  wiO  they  agree  to  risk  another  ruin  under  tbd  same 
government  imreformedf  I  think  not;  but!  wouM  rather  know 
what  you. think;  because  you  have  lived  with  John  Bull,  and 
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know  belter  dnnl  do  the  chmoter  of  hie  herd.  I  lahrte  Bfre. 
'  Adeine  and  yourself  with  eyetf  seotimeiit  of  afiectionate  eordialitf 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jcr^BBSoM. 


LBTTSE  CX^XiZ. 


f  JOHM  ADAMS. 

tfonttceUo,  JwMiy  U,  1617. 

Dear  Sib, 

Forty-three  volumes  read  in  one  year,  and  twehre  of  them 
quarto !  Dear  Sir,  how  I  envy  you !  Half  a  dozen  octavos  in  that 
space  of  time  are  as  much  as  I  am  allowed.  I  can  read  by  can- 
dlelight only,  and  stealing  long  hours  from  my  rest :  nor  would 
that  time  be  indulged  to  me,  could  I  by  that  light  see  to  write. 
From  sunrise  to  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  often  from  dinner  to  dark, 
I  am  drudging  at  the  writing  table.  And  all  this  to  answer  letters 
into  which  neither  interest  nor  inclinuiiuu  on  my  part  enters;  and 
often  from  persons  whose  names  I  have  never  before  heard.  Yet, 
writing  civilly,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  civil  answers.  This  is  the 
burthen  of  my  life,  a  very  grievous  one  indeed,  and  one  wliich  1 
must  get  rid  of.  Deiaplaine  lately  requested  me  to  give  him  a 
line  on  the  subject  of  his  book;  meaning, as  1  well  knew,  to  pub- 
lish it.  This  I  constantly  refuse;  but  in  this  instance  yielded, 
that  in  saying  a  word  for  him,  1  might  say  two  for  myself.  I  ex- 
pressed in  it  freely  my  sufferings  from  this  source ;  hoping  it  would 
have  tlie  effect  of  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  those, 
strangers  and  others,  who,  in  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  op- 
press me  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits,  their  projects,  inven- 
tions and  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious,  mechanical, 
mathematical,  historica},  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  hope  the  appeal  will 
bring  me  rdief,  and  diet  I  shall  he  left  to  exercise  and  enjoy 

'  cocrespondence  with  the  friends  I  lofe,  and  on  subjects  wJuch 
they,  or  my.<^  indfinations  iiresem.  In  that  case,  your  letters 
shat  not  k^ao  long  on  my  files  unanswered,  as  sometimes  they 
have  been  to  my  great  mortiQcatioii. 

To  advert  now  to  the  subjects  of  those  of  December  the  13th 
and  t6di«  Tracy's  CoiBmeotaries  on  Monte^qnieu  have  never 
been  puUidi^  in  the  origmal.   Doane  printed  a  transladon  firom^ 

•  the  original  mamisci^  a  few  years  ago.    It  sold,  I  believe,  set* 
and  whether  a  copy  can  new  be  had,  I  doubt.   If  it  can,  you 
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will  reoehre  it  from  my-bookstUer  in  PliilaM|ihlk,  to  wlim  I  now 
write  for  that  purpose.  Tracy  eonpidkendsy  under  tha  word* 
4deob^'  all  the  subjects  which  the  French  term  Morale,  as  the 
correlative  to  Phftique.  His  works  on  Logpc,  6bve^ment»  Political 
Economy  and  Mondity,  he  considers  as  making  up  the  circle  of 
ideological  subjects,  or. of  those  which  are  witliin  the  scope  of  the* 


understanding,  and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic  occupies  exactfar 
the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on  the  Understanding.  The  transldF 
tion  of  that  on  PoUdcal  Economy  Is  now  printing;  but  it  is  no 
translation  of  mme.  I  have  only  had  4he  correction  of  ft,  which 
was,  indeed,  very  laborious.  Le  premkrjet  having  been  by  some 
one  who  understood  neither  Frencti  nor  English,  it  was  inqiossible 
to  make  it  more  than  faithful.    But  it  is  a  valuable  work. 

The  resuh  of  your  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  religious  reading  in  the 
ibinr  words,  *  be  just  and  good,'  is  that  in  which  all  our  inquiries  must 
end ;  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  priesthoods  end  in  four  more,  *  nhi 
pani^y  ihi  deusJ*  What  all  agree  in,  is  probably  right.  What  no 
two  agree  in,  most  probably  wrong.  One  of  our  fan-colorinp;  bi- 
ographers, who  paints  small  men  as  very  great,  inquired  of  me 
lately,  with  real  affection  too,  whether  he  might  consider  as  au- 
thentic, the  change  in  iny  religion  much  spoken  of  in  some  circles. 
Now  this  supposed  that  they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion  be- 
fore, taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priests,  whom  I  certainly  never 
made  the  confidants  of  my  creed.  My  answer  was,  *  say  nothing 
of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself  alone.  Its  evi- 
dence before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if  that  has 
been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  religion  which  has  regulated 
it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.'    Afiectionately  adieu. 

Th:  Jevfe&son.  . 


LBTTIE  OIL.  • 

TO  johh  aoams.  - 

M«itiMll%M^5,18i7. 

DeabSib,  . 

Absence^  aoi  aw»catioas  had  prevented  my  acknowledgmg  your 
favor  of  Februanr  the  3nd,  when  that  of  April  the  19th  amnFed. ' 
1  had  HOC  the  pfeasnre  of  receHinr  the  mmer  by  die  hands  of 
Mr.  Lyman.    His  business  probabnr  carried  hinrh  another  di- 
reotion ;  for  I  am  far  inland,  and  mstant  irom  the  great  Ime  of  • 
oommmieaiion  betwe^  the  nedlng  cKes.  Tour  veoommeiidA- 
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tions  are  always  welcome,  for  indeed,  the  subjects  of  them  always 
merit  tliut  welcome,  and  some  of  tlicm  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Tiiey  make  us  acquainted  with  what  there  is  excellent  in  our  an- 
tient  sister  State  of  Massachusetts,  once  venerated  and  beloved,  and 
still  bangiog  on  our  hopes,  for  what  need  we  despair  of  after  the 
resturrectioa  of  Comiecticuc  to  light  and  liberality.  I  bad  believed 
that  tbe  kn  retrwt  of  QKiiknh  dtiimess,  bigot^,  and  ablionreiice 
of  tboie  adyances  of  the  mind  which  had  carri^  the  other  States 
a  century  ahead  of  them.  They  seemed  still  to  be  exactly  where 
their  (breiathers  weie  when  ihev  schismatiaed  firom  the  covenant 
of  works,  a^d  to  coasider  as  dBo^rous  heresies  all  innovadoos 
good  or  bad.  I  join  vou,  therefore,  in  sincere  congnitiikidons  (hat 
this  den  of  the  priesthood  is  at  lengdi  broken  up,  and  that  a  Pro> 
testant  Popedom  is  no  longer  to  disgrace  the  American  history  and  " 

I  character.  If  by  religion^  we  are  imderstand  ieetarian  dogmata 
kk  which  no  two  of  them  agree,  then  your  exclamation  on  that 
hypothesis  is  just, 'that  this  would  be  the  bestof  all  possible  worlds, 

,if  there  were  no  religbn  in  it.'  But  if  the  moral  precepts,  io- 
nata  in  man,  and  made  a  part  of  his  physical  constitution,  as  ne- 
cessary for  a  social  bebg,  if  the  sublime  doctrines  of  philandiro- 
pfem  and  deism  taught  us  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  which  all 
agree,  constitute  true  religion,  ilien,  without  it,  this  would  be,  as 
you  again  say,  ^something  not  (it  to  be  named,  even  indeed,  a 
hell.' 

You  certainly  acted  wisely  in  taking  no  notice  of  what  the 
malice  of  Pickering  could  say  of  you.  Were  sucli  things  to  be 
answered,  our  lives  would  be  wasted  in  the  filth  of  fendings  and 
provings,  instead  of  being  employed  in  promoting  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  tenor  of  your  life  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  answer.  It  is  foriunaie  for  those  in  pub- 
lic trust,  that  posterity  will  judge  them  by  their  works,  and  not  by 
die  malignant  vituperations  and  invectives  of  the  Pickerings  and 
Gardiners  of  tljeir  age.  After  all,  men  of  energy  of  olwracter 
must  have  enemies;  because  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  taking  one  with  decision,  and  acting  on  it  with  efiectf  those 
who  take  the  other  will  of  course  be  hostile  in  proportion  as  they 
feel  that  eflect.  Thus,  in  the  Revolntkxi,  Hancock  and  the  Ad- 
amses were  the  raW-head  and  bkxkly  hones  of  toiies  and  traitors; 
who  yet  knew  nothmg  of  you  personally  but  what  was  good .  I  do 
not  entertain  your  apprehensions  for  tbe  happiness  of  our  brother 
Madison  in  a  state  of  retirement.  Such  a  mind  as  his,  firaught  with 
information  and  with  matter  (or  reflection,  can  never  know  emui. 
Besses,  there  will  always  be  work  enoi^h  cut  out  for  him  to  con- 
tinue ids  aotiv^  usefubeos  to  his  countiy.   For  oxample,  he  and 
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BlonroQ  (the  President)  are  now  here  on  the  work  of  a  collegiate 
instiiiitiaa  to  he  established  in  our  neigliborliood,  of  which  they 
and  myself  are  three  of  six  VisitorB.  Thisi  if  it  succeeds,  wiii 
iiise  up  children  ibr  Mr.  Madison  to  employ  his  atteotioo  though 
fife.  I  say,  if  it  succeeds;  for  we  have  two  very  esseotial  wants 
in  our  way  :  1.  means  to  compass  our  views;  and  2.  men  quali- 
fied to  fulfil  them.  And  these  you  will  agree  are  essentiid  wants 
indeed. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  a  copy  of  Sismondi,  because  his  is  ft 

field  familiar  to  you,  and  on  which  you  can  judge  him.  His  work  is 
highly  praised,  but  1  have  not  yet  read  it.  I  have  been  occupied 
and  deiighied  with  reading  another  work,  the  title  of  which  did 
not  promise  much  useful  information  or  amusement,  *  Vltalia 
avnnti  U  dominio  dri  Romani  dal  JMicaliJ'  It  has  often,  you 
know,  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  Carthage  had  no  writer  to 
^ivc  her  side  of  her  own  history,  while  her  weaJdi,  power  and 
splendor,  prove  she  must  have  had  a  very  distinguisJied  po- 
licy and  government.  Micaii  has  given  the  counterpart  of  the 
Roman  history,  for  the  nations  over  which  iliey  extended  their 
dominion.  For  this  he  has  gleaned  up  matter  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  furnislied  materials  for  reflection  and  digestion  to  those 
who,  thinking  as  they  read,  have  perceived  tliat  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  matter  behind  the  curtain,  could  that  be  fully  wididrawTi. 
He  certainly  gives  new  views  of  a  nadon  whose  splendor  has 
masked  and  palhated  their  barbarous  ambition.  I  am  now  reading 
liotta's  history  of  our  own  Revolution.  Bating  the  antient  practice 
which  he  has  adopted,  of  putting  speeches  into  mouths  which 
never  made  them,  and  fancying  motives  of  action  which  we  never 
fek,  he  has  given  that  history  with  more  detail,  precision  and 
candor,  than  any  writsr  I  have  yet  met  with.  It  is,  to  be  sore, 
compiled  from  those  writers;  but  it  is  a  good  secretion  of  their 
matter,  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and  presented  in  a  just  sense 
of  right,  in  oppositkm  to  usorpatkm. 

Accept  assurances  for  Mrs.  Adams  and  yourself  of  my  %So> 
tionate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  JErraBsojf. 


»  .  • 
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SOS 


LETTBft  CXLI. 


TO  MA&<iUIS  DB  LA  FATETTB. 

Montieello,  May  14,  1817. 

«  Althougbf  dear  Sir,  much  retired  irom  the  world,  and  meddling 

little  in  its  concerns,  yet  I  think  it  abnost  a  religious  duty  to  salute 
at  times  my  old  friends,  were  it  only  to  say  and  to  know  that 
.  *  all's  well.'  Our  hobby  has  been  politics;  but  all  here  is  so  quiet, 
and  with  you  so  desperate,  that  little  matter  is  furnished  us  for 
active  attention.  With  you  too,  it  has  long  been  forbidden  ground, 
and  therefore  imprudent  for  a  foreign  friend  to  tread,  in  writing  to 
you.     But  ahhough  our  speculations  might  be  intrusive,  our 

•  prayers  cannot  but  be  acceptable,  and  mine  are  sincerely  ollered 
for  tlie  wellbeing  of  France.     Wliat  government  she  can  bear, 

•depends  not  on  the  state  of  science,  however  exalted,  in  a  select  . 
band  of  enlightened  men,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  general 
mind.    That,  1  am  sure,  is  advanced  and  will  advance;  and  the 
last  change  of  government  was  fonunale,  in  as  much  as  llie  new 
•  will  he  less  obstructive  to  the  effects  of  tliat  advancement.    For  I 

consider  your  foreign  military  oppression  as  an  ephemeral  obsttcle 
onhr. 

Here  «]1  is  quiet.   The  British  war  has  left  us  in  debt;  but 
•dmt  is  a  cheap  price  for  the  good  it  has  done  us.  The  establish-^ 
ment  of  the  necessaiy  manufactures  among  oursehres,  the  proof 
.  that  our  government  is  solid,  can  stand  the  shock  of  war,  and  is 
^     .  superior  even  to  civil  schism,  are  precious  facts  for  us;  and  of 
these  the  strong^  proofs  were  furnished,  when«  with  four  eastern 
.  .         States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to  living  bodies,  all  doubt  was  removed 
as  to  tlie  achievements  of  the  war,  had  it  oo^nued.    But  its  best 
•ffisct  has  been  the  complete  suppression  of  party.   The  federa-. 
lists  who  were  truly  American,  and  their  great  mass  was  so,  have 

•  •  separated  (nai  their  bretliren  vtbo  were  mere  Anglomen,  and  are 

received  with  cordiaftty  into  the  repubttoan  ranks.    Even  Con- 
•   necticut,  as  a  State,  and  the  last  one  expected  to  yield  its  steady 
,  *  habits  (which  were  essentially  bigoted  in  politics  as  well  as  reli- 
gion,) has  chosen  a  republican  governor,  and  republican  legisla- 
ture.   Massachusetts  indeed  still  lags;  because  most  deeply  in- 
.    volved  in  llie  parricide  crimes  and  trensons  of  the  war.    But  her 
gangrene  is  contracting,  the  sound  flesh  advancing  on  it,  and  all 
there  will  be  well.    I  mentioned  ('onnecticut  as  the  most  hope- 
less of  our  States.    JLaule  l^elawar»  had  jescaped  my  attentioi^ 

■ 
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That  is  esientjaDy  a  Quaker  State,  the  fragment  of  a  reUgioas  sect 
which,  there,  in  the  other  States,  in  England,  are  a  homogeneous' 
mass,  acting  with  one  mmd,  and  that  directed  by  the  mother  so- 
ciety in  England.  Dispersed,  as  the  Jews,  they  sdll  foi^,  as 
tiuise  do,  one  natioo,  foreign  to  the  land  they  live  in.  They  are 
Protestant  Jesuits,  impliciuy  devoted  to  the  will  of  t)»eir  superior,* 
and  forgetting  all  duties  to  their  country 'in  the  ezecudon  of  the 
policy  of  their  order.  When  war  is  proposed  with  England, 
they  have  religious  scruples ;  but  when  with  France,  these  are  laid 
by,  and  they  become  clamorous  for  it.  They  are,  however,  silent, 
passive,  and  give  no  other  trouble  than  of  whipping  them  mk)ng.» 
Nor  is  the  election  of  Monroe  an  inefficient  circumstance  in  our 
felicities.  Four  and  twenty  years,  which  he  will  accomplish,  of 
administration  in  republican  forms  and  principles,  w^ll  so  conse- 
crate them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against  the 
danger  of  change.  Tiic  evanition  of  party  dissensions  has  har- 
monised intercourse,  and  sweetened  society  beyond  imagination. 
The  war  then  has  done  us  all  this  good,  and  the  further  one  of 
assuring  the  world,  that  although  attached  to  peace  from  u  sense 
of  its  hlessings,  we  will  meet  war  when  it  is  made  necessary. 

1  wish  I  could  give  better  hopes  of  our  southern  bretliren.  The 
achievement  of  their  independence  of  Spain  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  what  will  then  become  of  them? 
Ignorance  and  higoU*y,  like  other  insanities,  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  They  will  fall  under  military  despotisms,  and  be- 
come tlie  murderous  tools  of  llie  ambition  of  their  respective. 
Buonapartes ;  and  whether  this  will  be  for  their  greater  happiness, 
the  rule  of  one  only  has  taught  you  to  judge.  No  one,  1  hope, 
can  doubt  my  wish  to  see  them  and  all  mankind  exercising^  self- 
government,  and  capable  of  exercisini;  it.  But  the  question  is 
not  what  we  wish,  but  what  is  practicable?  As  their  sincere 
friend  and  brother  dien,  I  do  believe  the  best  tfabg  for  them,  would 
be  for  themselves  to  come  to  an  accord  with  Spain,  under  the  gui* 
rantee  of  France,  Russia,  Hdkuid  and  the  United  States,  allowing 
to  Spain  a  nominal  supremacy,  with  authority  only  to  keep  ihe 
peace  among  them,  leaving  them  otherwise  all  tlie  powers  of  s^- 
government,  until  their  experience  in  them,  their  emancipatioa 
from  their  priests,  and  advancement  in  information,  shall  prepare 
them  for  complete  independence.  I  exclude  England  from  thi? 
confederacy,  because  her  selfish  principles  render  her  incapable 
of  honorable  patronage  or  disinterested  Co-operation:  unless,  in- 
deed, what  seems  now  probahle,  a  revolution,  should  restore  to  her 
■  an  honest  government,  one  which  will  permit  the  world  to  live  in 
ipice.-  Portugal  gracing  ^  an  extension  of  her  dominion  in  the 
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south,  has  lost  her  great  northern  province  of  Pemambuoo,  and  I 
shall  not  wonder  if  Brazil  should  revolt  in  mass,  and  send  their 
royal  family  beck  to  Portugal.  Brazil  is  more  ppnlous,  more 
weahhy,  more  energetic,  and  as  wise  as  Portugal.  I  have  been 
insensibly  led,  my  dear  friend,  while  writing  to  you,  to  induce  in 
that  line  of  sentiment  in  which  we  have  been  always  associated, 
fiMgetling  that  these  are  matters  not  belonging  to  my  tune.  Not 
so  with  you,  who  have  still  many  years  to  be  a  spectator  of  these 
events,  lliat  these  years  may  indeed  be  many  and  happy,  is  the 
sincere  pnyet  of  your  afiectioDate  friend. 

Th!  Jsmasoir. 

l«BTT£R  CXLII. 

TO  ALBEBT  GALLATIN. 

MonticoUo,  Juno  16, 1817. 

Dbas  Sn, 

The  importance  that  the  inclosed  letters  should  safely  reach 
their  destination,  impels  rae  to  avail  myself  of  tlic  protection  of 
your  cover.  This  is  an  inconvenience  to  which  your  situation 
exposes  you,  while  it  adds  to  the  opportunities  of  ezerciang  your- 
sdf  m  woiks  of  charity. 

According  to  the  opinbn  I  hazarded  to  you  a  litde  before  your 
departure,  we  have  had  almost  an  entire  change  in  the  body  of 
Goi^ress.  The  unpopularity  of  the  compensation  law  was  com- 
pleted, by  the  manner  of  repealing  it  as  to  all  the  world  except 
themsekes.  In  some  States,  it  is  said,  every  member  is  changea ; 
in  all,  many.  M^at  opposition  there  was  to  the  origmal  kw,  was 
chiefly  from  soudiem  members.  Yet  many  of  those  have  been 
left' cot,  because  die^  raoeived  the  advanced  wages.  I  have 
neter  known  so  unanimous  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  it  was  spontaneous.  The  newspapers 
were  almost  entirely  silent,  and  the  people  not  only  unled  by  their 
leaders,  hut  in  opposition  to  tliem.  I  confess  I  was  highly  pleased 
vrith  tliis  proof  of  the  innate  good  sense,  the  vigilance,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  to  net  for  themselves. 

Among  tlie  laws  of  the  late  Congress,  some  were  of  note :  a 
navigation  act,  particularly,  applicable  to  lliose  nations  only  who 
have  navigation  acts ;  pinching  one  of  them  especially,  not  only 
in  the  general  way,  but  in  ilie  intercourse  with  her  foreign  posses- 
sioos.    This  part  may  redact  on  us,  and  it  remains  for  trial  which 
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.  may  bear  longest.  A  law  respecting  our  conduct  as  a  neutral 
bettveen  Spain  and  her  contending  colonies,  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  only,  I  believe,  and  against  the  very  general  sentiment 
of  our  oommy.  It  is  thought  to  stnun  our  coroplaisaaoe  to  flpoa 
beyood  her  ngjbt  or  merit,  uid  almost  against  die  riglit  of  iboolber 
par^,  and  certainly  agamst  the  claims  they  have  to  our  good 
wShes  and  neighborly  rehtioDS.  That  we  should  wish  to  see  the 
people  of  other  countries  free,  is  as  natural,  aad  at  least  as  jusd- 
fiable,  as  that  one  King  should  wish  to  see  the  Kmgs  of  odMr 
countries  maintained  in  their  despotism.  Right  to  both  parties, 
innocent  favor  to  the  juster  cause,  is  our  proper  sentiment. 

You  will  have  learned  that  an  act  for  internal  impiovemeDt, 
after  passing  both  Houses,  was  negatived  by  the  President.  Tho 
act  was  founded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the  phrase  in 
the  constitution  which  authorises  Congress  <  to  lay  taxes,  to  p^ 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,'  was  an  extensioB 
of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated  to  whatever  would  promote 
the  general  welfare ;  and  this,  you  know,  was  the  federal  doo- 
trine.  Whereas,  our  tenet  ever  was,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  the 
only  landmark  which  now  divides  the  federalists  from  the  repub- 
licans, that  Congress  had  not  unlimited  powers  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  were  restrained  to  those  specifically  enume- 
rated; and  that,  as  it  was  never  meant  they  should  provide  for 
that  welfare  hut  hy  the  exercise  of  the  enumerated  {>owers,  so 
it  could  not  have  been  meant  they  should  raise  money  for  pur^ 
poses  which  the  enumeration  did  not  place  under  their  action : 
consequently,  that  the  specification  of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the 
purjK)ses  for  which  they  may  raise  money.  I  think  the  passage 
and  rejection  of  this  bill  a  fortunate  incident.  Every  State  will 
certainly  concede  the  power;  and  this  will  be  a  national  confirm- 
ation of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to  them,  and  will  settle  for  ever  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  which,  by  a  mere  grammatical  quibble, 
has  countenanced  the  General  Government  in  a  claim  of  universal 
power.  For  in  the  plii-ase,  *  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  tlie  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,'  it  is  a  mere  question  of  syntax,  whe- 
llier  ihe  two  last  infinitives  are  governed  by  die  first,  or  are  dis- 
tinct and  co-ordinate  powers;  a  question  unequivocally  decided 
by  the  exact  definition  of  powers  immediately  following.  It  is 
fortunate  for  another  reason,  as  the  States,  in  conceding  the 
power,  will  modify  it,  either  by  requiring  the  federal  rado  of  ex- 
pense in  each  State,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  us  against  its 
partial  exercise.  Without  this  caution,  intrigue,  negotiation,  and  % 
the  barter  of  votes  might  become  as  habituid  in  Congress,  aa  Umjf 
are  m  those' legislatures  whiob  have  the  appointmont  of  offioaii^ 
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tnd  which,  with  as,  is  called  'logging/  the  term  of  the  farmers 
.for  their  exchanges  of  aid  in  rolling  together  the  logs  of  their 
newly  cleared  grounds.  Three  of  our  papers  have  presented  us 
the  copy  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  which,  if  it 
has  reaUy  passed,  will  carry  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  darkest 
bigotry  and  barbarism,  to  find  a  parallel.  Its  purport  is,  that  all 
those  who  shall  hertafter  join  in  communion  with  tlic  religious 
sect  of  Shaking  Quakers,  shall  be  deemed  civilly  dead,  their 
marriages  dissolved,  and  all  their  children  and  property  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  This  act  being  published  nakedly  in  the  papers, 
without  tiie  usual  signatures,  or  any  history  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  passage,  I  am  not  without  a  hope  it  may  have  been  a  mere 
abortive  attempt.  It  contrasts  singularly  with  a  rotemporary  vote 
of  tlie  Pennsylvania  legislature,  who,  on  a  proposition  to  make  the 
belief  in  a  God  a  necessary  qualification  for  ofiice,  rejected  it  by 
ft  great  majority,  although  assuredly  there  was  not  a  single  atheist 
ill  tiieir  body.  And  you  remember  to  have  beard,  that  when  the 
eec  for  rel^iotn  freedom  was  before  the  Virginia  Assembly,  a 
motioD  to  insert  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  phrase,  <the 
author  of  our  holy  religion,'  which  stood  in  the  biU,  was  rejected, 
•UMUgh  that  was  die  creed  of  a  great  majority  of  them. 

I  hsnre  been  charmed  to  see  that  a  Presidendal  election  now 
produces  scarcely  any  agitation.  On  Mr.  Madison's  elecuon  there 
was  litde,  on  Ifonroe^  all  but  none.  In  Mr.  Adams^  time  and 
mine,  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced  as  to  make  the  struggle 
fearful  for  our  peace.  But  since  the  decide^  ascendancy  of  me 
republican  body,  federalism  has  looked  on  with  silent  but  unre- 
sisting anguish.  In  the  middle,  southern  and  western  States,  it  is 
as  low  as  it  ever  can  be ;  for  nature  has  made  some  men  monar- 
*  chists  and  tories  by  their  constitution,  and  some,  of  course,  there 
always  will  be. 

We  have  had  a  remarkably  cold  winter.  At  Hallowell,  in 
Maine,  the  mercury  was  at  thirty-four  degrees  below  zero,  of  Fa- 
renheit,  which  is  sixteen  degrees  lower  tlian  it  was  in  Paris  in 
1788-9.  Here,  it  was  at  six  degrees  above  zero,  which  is  our 
greatest  dc2;ree  of  cold. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Gallatin,  and  be  assured  of  ray 
constant  and  aiTectiooate  friendship. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LBTTBft  CXLIll. 

TO  JOHN  ADAMS.  ^ 

lf<MiUeeUo»  Mty  17, 181& 

Dbab  SfR» 

I  was  so  unfoftunate  as  not  to  receive  from  M**  ^aoiIj's  oub 
hand  ywxt  fiivor  of  Januanr  the  28tb,  being  then  at  my  other  home. 
He  dioed  ooly  with  my  family,  and  left  them  with  an  iouMressiott 
which  has  filled  me  with  regret  that  I  did  not  partake  of  the  ple&> 
sure  his  visit  gave  them.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone  to  Kentucky. 
Rational  Chri^iani^  will  thrive  more  rapidly  thera  than  hem. 
They  are  freer  from  prejudices  than  we  are,  sod  bolder  in  grasp- 
ing at  truth.  The  time  is  not  distant,  thou|^  neither  you  nor  I 
shall  see  it,  when  we  shall  be  but  a  secondary  people  to  them. 
Our  greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense  have  degraded, 
and  will  degrade,  the  minds  of  our  maridme  citizens.  These  are 
4he  peculiar  vices  of  commerce. 

i  had  been  long  without  hearing  from  you,  but  1  had  heard  of 
you  through  a  letter  from  Doctor  Waterhouse.  He  wrote  to  re- 
claim against  an  expression  of  Mr.  Wirt's,  as  to  the  commence- 
ment of  motion  in  the  revolutionary  ball.  The  lawyers  say  that 
words  are  always  to  be  expounded  secundum  suhjectam  mnterietn^ 
which,  in  Mr.  Wirt's  case,  was  Virginia.  It  would,  moreover,  be  as 
difficult  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Revolution  began,  and  what 
incident  set  it  in  motion,  as  to  fix  die  moment  that  the  embryo  be- 
comes an  animal,  or  the  act  which  gives  him  a  bcginnine;.  But 
tlie  most  agreeable  part  of  his  letter  was  that  whicli  informed  mc 
of  your  health,  your  activity,  and  strcngUi  of  memory ;  and  die 
most  wonderful,  that  which  assured  me  that  you  retained  your  in- 
dustry and  promptness  in  epistolary  correspondence.  Here  you 
have  enure  advantage  over  me.  My  repugnance  to  the  writing 
table  becomes  daily  and  hourly  more  deadly  and  insurmountable. 
In  place  of  this  has  come  on  a  canine  appetite  for  reading.  And 
I  indulge  it,  because  I  see  in  it  a  relief  against  the  Uedium  scneo 
tulu;  a  lamp  to  lighten  my  path  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
time  before  me,  whose  bourne  I  see  not.  Losing  daily  all  interest 
in  the  things  around  us,  somediing  else  is  necessary  to  fill  the  void. 
With  me  it  is  reading,  which  occupies  the  mind  without  the  labor 
of  producing  ideas  from  my  own  stock. 

I  enter  into  all  your  doubts  as  to  the  event  of  the  revolution  of 
South  America.  Thev  will  succeed  against  Spain.  But  the 
dangerous  enemy  is  witlun  their  bwn  hreaato.   Ignorance  and  so- 
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perstidon  will  chain  iheir  minds  and  bodies  under  religious  and 
military  despotism.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
obtain  freedom  by  degrees  only ;  because  that  would  by  degrees 
bring  on  light  and  information,  and  qualify  tliem  to  take  charge  of 
themselves  undcrstandingly ;  with  more  certainty,  if  in  the  mean 
lime,  under  so  much  control  as  may  keep  them  at  peace  witii  ono 
another.  Surely,  it  is  our  duly  to  wish  them  independence  and 
self-government,  because  they  wish  it  themselves,  and  they  have 
the  right,  and  we  none,  to  choose  for  tliemselves:  and  1  wish, 
moreover,  that  our  ideas  may  be  erroneous,  and  theirs  prove  well 
fiNmded.  But  llieia  m  floeculatkms,  my  friend,  wlikui  wa  maf 
as  well  ddiver  over  to  those  who  are  to  see  their  develope- 
meiit  We  shall  only  be  lookers  on,  from  the  douds  dbove»  ts 
BOW  we  look  down  on  the  labors,  the  bony  and  biisde  of  the  ants 
and  bees.  Perhaps  in  that  super-mundane  region,  we  may  be 
•  amused  with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own  guesses,  and  even  the 

BOlhi^gness  of  those  labors  which  have  filled  and  agitated  oitr 
own  tisM  here. 

En  attendant  with  siiicere  afbctioiis  to  Mrs.  Adams  and  your- 
self, I  salute  you  both  cordially. 

Th:  Jkffxrson. 


L£TTfia  CXi«lV.  *• 

TO  JOHN  ▲DAMS. 
•  MoBtiedUo,  NovemtMr  13, 1818. 

The  public  papers,  my  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event  of 
which  your  letter  of  October  the  JOili  had  given  me  ominous 
foreboding.  Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  allliction,  by  the  loss 
of  every  form  of  connection  which  can  rive  the  human  heart,  I 
know  well,  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have  sufiered, 
are  sufficing,  and  have  vet  to  endure.  The  same  trials  have 
taught  me  tl»t  for  iUs  so  immeasurable,  time  and  silence  are  the 
onqr  medicine.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless  condolences,  open 
afresh  the  skiices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although  mingling  sincerely 
my  tears  widi  yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  vrbere  words  are 
.  vain,  but  that  it  is  of  some  comfort  to  us  both,  that  the  term  is 
not  very  distant,  at  which  we  are  to  deposit  in  the  same  cerement, 
our  sofiows  and  sufTering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an 
•QMatic  mealing  with  tlM  friends  we  have  loved  and  kst,  and 
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/         whom  we  shall  still  love  and  never  lose  again.    God  bless  yos 
and  support  you  under  your  heavy  affliction. 

Tb:  JBItBBSOR. 


LBTTBS  OZI.T. 


TD  Bonnr  walsh. 

DfiAB 

Youfs  of  Nofember  the  8ih  has  been  sane  time  received;  b«l 
it  is  in  my  power  to  give  litde  sttisfiMStion  u  lo  its  inqnirieB.  Drw 
Franklin  had  many  politol  enemies,  as  every  charaeier  mat^ 
which,  with  deciaion  enough  to  have  opinions,  has  energy  and  t>» 
lent  to  ^ve  them  eflbct  on  the  feelings  of  the  adversary  opinion. 
These  enmities  were  chie%  in  Pennsyhrania  and  Massachusetts. 
In  the  former,  they  were  merely  of  the  proprietary  party*  lo  the 
latter,  they  did  not  commence  tUi  the  Revoliiliao,  and  then  spnine 
chiefly  ikom  personal  animoflities,  which  spreadii^  by  little  and 
little,  became  at  length  of  some  extent.  Dr.  Lee  was  his  princi- 
calumniator,  a  man  of  much  malignity,  who,  besides  enlisting 
whole  family  in  the  same  hostility,  was  enabled,  as  the  agent 
of  Massachusetts  with  the  British  government,  to  infuse  it  into  % 
thru  State  with  considerable  effect.  Mr.  Izard,  the  Doctor's 
enemy  also,  but  from  a  jicciiniary  transaction,  never  countenanced 
these  charges  against  him.  Mr.  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  Mr.  Laurens, 
his  colleagues  also,  ever  maintained  towards  hifVi  unlimited  confi- 
dence and  respect.  I'hat  he  would  have  waived  tlie  formal  recog- 
nition of  our  independence,  I  never  heard  on  any  authority  worthy 
notice.  As  to  the  fisheries,  England  was  urgent  to  retain  them 
exclusively,  France  neutral,  and  1  believe,  that  had  they  been  ul- 
timately made  a  sim  qua  non,  our  commissioners  (Mr.  Adams 
excepted)  would  have  relinquished  them,  rather  than  have  broken 
off  die  treaty.  To  Mr.  Adams'  perseverance  alone,  on  tliat 
point,  1  have  always  understood  we  were  indebted  for  their  reser- 
vation. As  to  the  charge  of  subservience  to  Franco,  besides  the 
evidence  of  his  friendly  colleatrues  before  named,  two  years  of 
my  own  service  vvitli  him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  die  most  friend- 
ly and  confidential  conversations,  convince  me  it  had  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of  diat  government 
in  Hm  highest  degree,  insomuch,  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they 
Wife  flMre  under  his  influence,  than  he  under  theirs.   The  Ml 
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is,  that  his  temper  was  so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct 
so  rational,  nevfjr  urging  impossibilities,  or  even  things  unreason- 
ably inconvenient  to  tliem,  in  short,  so  moderate  and  attentive  to 
their  difliculties,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  what  his  enemies  called 
subser\  itncy,  1  saw  was  only  that  reasonable  disposition,  which, 
sensible  that  advantages  are  not  all  to  be  on  one  side,  yielding 
what  is  just  and  liberal,  is  the  more  certain  of  obtaining  liberality 
and  justice.  Mutual  confidence  produces,  of  course,  mutual  in- 
fluence, and  diis  was  all  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Franklin 
and  the  government  of  France.  *  •  ' 

I  state  a  few  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, too  much  in  detail  for  the  scale  of  Debphune's  wwk,  but 
wmA  mtf  find  u  eaim  in  aoiBe  of  tbe  more  particular  mwa  yow 
QOBaemflm.  My  heaUi  is  k  a  great  measuie  realorady  and  our 
fiunily  join  with  me  m  tfledjomie  iMollwtioao  aid  aaniranoee 
of  gaaptct.  ' 
* :  Tb:  JsmtMOK.  t.^ 


LBTTBB  OXLVl.  'Jk^-^ 
TO  M.  DB  HXOmLB. 

MoiitimUo»  DeMBber  18,  1816. 

I  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  notice  with  which  your  letters 
favor  me,  of  the  liberation  of  France  from  the  occupation  of  tlie 
allied  powers.  To  no  one,  not  a  nauve,  will  it  give  more  plea- 
sure. Jn  the  desolation  of  Europe,  to  gratify  the  atrocious  ca- 
prices of  Buonaparte,  France  sinned  much :  but  she  has  suffered 
more  than  retaliation.  Once  relieved  from  tlie  incubus  of  her 
late  oppression,  she  will  rise  like  a  giant  from  her  slumbers.  Her 
soil  and  climate',  her  arts  and  eminent  science,  her  central  posi- 
tion and  free  consutution,  will  soon  make  her  greater  than  she 
ever  was.  And  1  am  a  false  prophet,  if  she  does  not  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  remind  of  her  sufferings  diose  who  have  inflicted  them 
the  moat  e^agerly.  I  hope,  boweyer,  she  will  be  quiet  for  the  pre- 
awt,  and  risk  DO  new  troubles.  Her  ooostitation,  as  now  amended, 
pves  ea  muoh  of  saif-yyeinment  as  perhaps  abe  can  yet  bear, 
and  will  give  more,  when  die  babils  of  onier  abaU  bave  prepared 
bar  10  receive  mose.  Bewiaa  Ae  gratifde  wMcb  etety  Ameti" 
can  ewes  bar,  at  our  sole  albr  daring  the  war  ef  indepaiideuua,  I 
Meddbmallf  dMnedby  tbafticwWripal  osMded  tbiie, 
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I  rejoice,  as  a  moralist,  at  the  pnMpect  of  a  feduetm  of  tb» 
duties  00  wioe,  by  our  natknal  legisteture.  It  b  an  error  to  view 
a  tiz  OD  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax  on  the  rieb«  It  is  a  prohibit 
ikn  of  its  use  to  the  middling  class  of  our  citizens,  and  a  condem* 
miioii  of  tliem  to  the  poisoa  of  whiskey,  which  is  desolating  their 
liouaet*  No  nation  is  dninkea  where  wine  is  cheap;  and  nooe 
sober,  where  the  deamess  of  winc  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  the 
common  beverage.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  only  antidote  to  tlie  bane 
of  whiskey.  Fix  but  the  duty  at  tlie  rate  of  other  merchandise, 
and  we  can  drink  winc  here  as  cheap  as  we  do  i^rog:  and  who 
will  not  prefer  it?  lis  extended  use  will  carry  health  and  com- 
fort to  a  much  enlarged  circle.  Every  one  in  easy  circumstances 
(as  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are)  will  prefer  it  to  the  ]X)ison  to 
which  they  are  now  driven  by  their  c;ovemment.  And  tlie  trea- 
sury itself  will  find  that  u  penny  a  piece  from  a  dozen,  is  more 
tlian  a  |j;roat  from  a  single  one.  This  reformation,  however,  will 
require  time.  Our  merchants  know  nothing  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  cheap  and  good  wines  to  be  had  in  Eimope  j  and  particukriy 
m  France,  in  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  isiaoda:  as  tbey  know  fitde 
also,  of  the  variety  of  excellent  manuiaetures  and  oomfarta  to  be 
had  any  where  out  of  England.  Nor  wiQ  these  thingi  be  known, 
nor  of  course  called  for  here,  until  the  native  mefchms  of  thoaa 
«  countries,  to  whom  they  are  kaoiini,sha]l  bong  them  fiwwwd,  «s« 
hibit  and  vend  them  at  the  moderate  profits  they  canafibrd*  Tins 
aloM  wiU  procure  them  familiari^  with  us,  and  the  prefersoee 
diey  merit  m  competition  witli  ooaeqxmding  articles  now  in  use. 

Our  family  renew  with  pleasure  their  recoUectioos  of  yoor 
kind  visit  to  MonuceUo,  and  join  me  in  tendering  sinoena  assu- 
rances of  the  gratificatbn  it  afibrded  us,  and  of  our  fgtmt  esteem 
and  respectful  ooosideratkMi. 

Tb:  Jivmsoii. 


LBTTBE  OXLVIl. 
TO  DOCTOa  VINE  UTLET. 

MonUceUo,  Mardi  21, 18191 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  February  the  16th  came  to  hand  on  the  1st  in- 
stant; and  the  request  of  the  history  ol  niy  physical  habits  would 
have  pwuded  mu  not  a  liolc,  had  it  uol  beeu  for  the  model  with 
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wfaiob  yon  aeeompoiied  it»  of  Doeior  Rinh*8  answer  to  a  siifliiar 
inquiry.  I  five  80  muefa  fike  other  people,  that  I  nugbt  refer  to 
ordinaiy  fife  as  the  hiatoiy  of  my  own.  lilie  my  friend  the  Doc^ 
tor,  I  have  fived  temperately,  eating  fittle  animal  food,  and  that 
not  as  an  aliment^  lo  much  as  a  condiment  for  die  vegetables, 
which  constitate  my  principal  diet.  1  double,  however,  the  Doc-^ 
tor's  glass  and  a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend  ^ 
but  halve  its  efiect  by  drinkiDg  the  weak  wines  only.  The  ardent 
wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  form. 
^  JVIalt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  table  drinks,  and  my  breakfast,  like 
that  also  of  my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  coffee.  I  have  been  blest 
with  organs  of  digestion  which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever 
rournniring,  whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and 
1  have  not  yet  lost  a  tooth  by  age.  I  was  a  hard  ^udent  until  I 
entered  on  the  business  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle 
time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my  fond- 
ness for  reading;  and  study  revolts  me  from  tlie  drudgery  of  letter 
writiim;.  And  a  stiff  wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early  disloca- 
tion, makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful.  I  am  not  so  regular 
in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  says  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five 
to  eight  hours,  according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am  read- < 
ing  interests  me ;  and  I  never  go  to  bed  without  an  hour,  or  half 
hour's  previous  reading  of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate 
in  the  intervals  of  sleep.  But  whether  I  reture  to  bed  early  or 
late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.  I  use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  day,  unless  m  reading  small  print.  My  hearing  is 
diRiDet  io  particular  coovenatiooi  but  eonfused  when  several 
voices  cross  each  other,  which  unte  me  for  the  society  of  the 
Mdxie.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  friend  in  the  article 
of  heallfa.  So  &w  from  catarrhs  diat  I  have  not  bad  one,(m  the 
breast,  I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  vears  through  fife. 
I  ascribe  tins  exemption  partly  to  the  habit  of  bathmg  my  feet  m 
cold  water  every  momine,  for  rixty  years  past.  A  fever  of  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  had  above  two  or  duree  times 
m  my  fife.  A  periodicai  headache  has  afflksted  me  oecaaonaUy, 
once,  perhaps,  in  six  or  eight  years,'  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
time,  which  seems  now  to  have  left  me ;  and  except  on  a  late 
occasion  of  indisposition,  1  enjoy  good  health ;  too  feeble,  indeed, 
to  walk  much,  but  riding  without  fatigue  six  or  eight  miles  a  i3ay, 
and  sometimes  thir^  or  forty.  I  may  end  these  egotisms,  there- 
fore, as  I  began,  by  saying  that  my  life  has  been  so  much  like 
that  of  other  people,  diat  1  might  say  with  Horace,  to  every  one, 
*  nofRtne  mutato,  namOur  falnda  dt  te.'  1  must,  not  end,  however, 
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without  due  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  of  regard  you  are  so 
good  as  to  express  towards  myself ;  and  with  my  acknowledgments 
for  these,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  respect  and 
esteem. 

Th:  JinTEMOR, 


LBTTBft  OXLVIIl. 
TO  JOHIff  ADAMS. 

Montiodlo,  Jolj  9, 1819. 

Dear  Sir^ 

I  am  in  debt  to  you  for  your  letters  of  May  the  ^th,  and 
June  the  22nd.  The  first,  delivered  me  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  gave 
me  the  gratification  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  a  gratification  it  al- 
ways is,  10  be  made  acquainted  with  gctulrm«'n  of  candor,  worth 
and  information,  as  I  found  Mr.  Greenwood  to  be.  That,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Wells,  shall  not  be  forgotten  in 
time  and  place,  wlien  it  can  be  used  to  his  advantage. 
^  But  what  has  attracted  my  peculiar  notice,  is  the  paper  from 
Mecklenbure;  county,  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  the  Essex 
Register,  wlilch  you  were  so  kind  as  to  inclose  in  your  last,  of 
June  the  22nd.  And  you  seem  to  think  it  genuine.  I  believe  it 
spurious.  I  deem  it  to  be  a  very  unjusdfiaUe  quiz,Jike  that  of 
tne  vokanoy  so  minutely  related  to  us  as  having  broken  oet  in 
North  Carolina,  some  half  dosen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  in  that  very  county  of  Mecklenburg,  fat  I 
do  not  remember  its  precise  locanty .  If  this  paper  be  reaUy  taken 
from  the  Raleigh  Register,  as  quoted,  I  wonder  it  shoidd  have 
escaped  IGtcfaie,  who  cuHs  what  is  good  from  eveiy  paper,  as  the 
bee  from  every  flower ;  and  the  National  Intelligencer,  too,  which  * 
b  edited  by  a  North  Carolinian :  and  that  the  fire  should  blaae 
out  all  at  once  in  Essex,  one  thousand  miles  from  where  the  spark 
is  said  to  have  fallen.  4  But  if  really  taken  from  the  Raleigh  Re» 
gistet',  who  is  the  narrator,  and  is  the  name  subscribed  real,  or  if 
h  as  fictitious  as  the  paper  itself?  It  appeals,  too,  to  an  original 
book,  which  is  burnt,  10  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  dead,  to  a  joint 
letter  from  Caswell,  Hughes  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  copy  sent 
to  the  dead  Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Doctor  Williamson,  now 
probably  dead,  whose  memory  did  not  recollect,  in  the  history  he 
has  written  of  North  Carolina,  this  jrij^antic  step  of  its  county  of 
Mecklenburg^  Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his  history  of  Marion,  whose 
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scene  of  action  was  ilie  country  bordering  on  Mecklenburg. 
Ramsay,  Marshall,  Jones,  Girardin,  Wirt,  historians  of  the  adja- 

^cent  States,  all  silent.  When  Mr.  Henry's  resolutions,  far  short 
oi  independence,  tlew  like  lightning  through  every  paper,  and 
kindled  boih  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic,  this  flaming  declaration  of  the 
same  date,  of  the  independence  of  Mecklenburg  county,  of  North 
,  Carolina,  absolving  it  from  the  British  allegiance,  and  abjuring  all 
political  connection  with  that  nation,  although  sent  to  Congress, 
too,  is  never  heard  of.  It  is  not  known  even  a  twelvemonth  after, 
when  a  similar  proposition  is  first  made  in  thai  body.  Armed 
wkh  tbb  bold  example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our  timid 
brethren  in  peals  ot  thundery  on  their  tardy  fears  ?  Would  not 
evsry  advocate  of  independence  have  rung  the  glories  of  Mecl^ 
leiriiiirg  county,  in  Nofth  Carolina,  in  the  ears  of  the  doubting 
Dickiiuon  and  others,  who  hung  so  heavily  on  us  ?  Tet  the  ez« 
aoij^  of  iodepeadent  Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  CaroMna, 
was  never  ooce  quoted.  The  paper  speaks,  too,  of  the  continued 
eiertions  of  their  delegation  (Caswell,  Hooper,  Hughes,)  *  in  the 
>eause  of  liberty  and  independence.'-  Now,  you  remember  as  wibB 
as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater  tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper  $ 
that  Hughes  was  very  wavering,  somedmes  firm,  somedmes  fee* 
ble,  according  as  the  day  was  clear  or  cloudy ;  that  Caswell,  in- 
deed, was  a  good  whig,  and  kept  these  gentlemen  to  the  notch, 

•  while  he  was  present ;  but  that  he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of 
conduct  became  then  uncertain  until  Fenn  came,  who  fixed 
Hughes,  and  the  vote  of  the  State.  1  must  not  be  understood  as 
'  suggesting  any  doubtfulness  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  No 
State  was  more  fixed  or  forward.  Nor  do  I  affirm,  positively, 
that  iliis  paper  is  a  fabrication  :  because  the  proof  of  a  negative 
can  oidy  be  presumptive.  But  I  shall  believe  it  such  until 
positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authenticity  shall  be  produced. 
And  if  the  n;unc  of  McKnitt  be  real,  and  not  a  part  of  the  fabri- 
cation, it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  production  of  such  proof. 
For  the  present,  I  must  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  apocryphal  gospd«  ^ 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ticknor  has  saiei|r  remmed  to  his 
Smodk$^  ahould  have  beenaauch  more  pleased  had  beaopeiptpd 
thoftofaipawhin  i«  oar  University,  whieb  we  should  have  e#MMl 
him  in  bnn,  ^mn  Jkmiktxih  too,  refiises  us ;  so  iasckiatiog  is 
4be  sHMnfasi  <d  A»4dt$  waUde  schm.  Our  wish  is  to  procure 
natives,  where  they  can  be  found,  like  these  gentlemeD,  of  the 
first  order  of  acquirement  ia  their  respective  linee;  but  preferring 
foreigners  of  the^fifs^M^r  to  natives  of  the  second,  we  shall  oer- 
lainly  have  to  go  for  several  of  our  Piofeasocs,  to  countries  mmf 
aahnvieed  in  floieBoe  than  we  are.  >  ,  r 
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i  set  out  within  three  or  four  days  for  my  other  home,  te,div- 
tance  of  which,  and  its  cross  maib,  are  great  impedhneiits  to  epis- 
tolary conunimicatioiis.   I  flhall  remaiii  thete  aboot  two  months  ^  • 
and  there,  here  and  ever^  where,  I  am  and  shaU  always  be,  affiM> 
tkmately  and  vespectfully  youn* 

Th:  JsFmHHm. 


LITTBB  OXLIZ. 

VO  JUDOS  BOANX. 

Poplar  FoTMl,  tiaptomber  6, 1819. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  read  in  the  Enquirer,  and  wiili  great  approbation,  the 
pieces  signed  Hampden,  and  have  read  them  again  witli  redoubled 
approbation  in  the  copies  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 
1  subscribe  to  every  little  of  them.  They  contain  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  of  1800,  for  that  was  as  real  a  revolution 
in  the  principles  of  our  govcM  nment  as  that  of  1776  was  in  its 
form ;  not  effected  indeed  by  the  sword,  as  tliat,  but  by  the  ra- 
tional and  peaceable  instrument  of  reform,  the  suffrage  of  the 
people.  The  nauon  declared  its  will  by  dismissing  functionaries - 
of  one  principle,  and  electing  those  of  another,  in  the  two  brancbei, 
execotivo  and  legblttive,  subnutted  to  their  elecdon.  Over  the 
jndidary  department,  the  oonadtnlion  had  deprived  them  of  tbeir 
coottol.  Tnat,  theretbre,  has  continued  the  reprobated  systems 
and  ahlwugh  new  matter  has  been  oeeasionall^  moorporaied  into 
the  old,  yet  the  leaiven  of  the  old  mass  seems  to  assimOate  to  itself 
the  new ;  and  after  twenty  years'  confirmation  of  the  federated  sys- 
tem by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  declared  through  the  medium  of 
eledions,  we  find  the  judiciaiy  on  every  occasion,  still  driving  us 
mto  consolidation. 

In  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  exclusively  explaining  die 
constitution,  I  go  further  than  you  do,  if  I  understand  righdy  jrour 
quotation  from  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion  that  '  the  judiciary  is 
the  last  resort  in  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact under  which  the  judiciary  is  derived.'  If  this  opinion  be 
sound,  then  indeed,  is  our  constitution  a  complete  felo  de  se.  For 
intending  to  establish  three  departments,  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent, that  they  might  check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has 
given,  according  to  this  opinioDi  to  one  of  diem  aboe,  tiie  right  to 
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pMBribe  rales  for  the  gov^mmeDt  of  the  others,  and  to  that  one 
to^^hich  is  unelected  by,  and  independent  of  the  nation.  For 
experience  has  already  shewn  that  the  impeachment  it  has  pro- 
vided is  not  even  a  scare-crow;  that  such  opinions  as  the  one  you 
combat,  sent  cautiously  out,  as  you  observe  also,  by  detachment, 
not  belonging  to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  of  it,  as  if  to 
rally  the  public  opinion  beforehand  to  their  views,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  line  they  are  to  walk  in,  have  been  so  quietly  passed  over 
as  never  to  have  excited  animadversion,  even  in  a  speech  of  any 
one  of  the  body  entrusted  with  impreachment.  The  constitution, 
on  tliis  hypothesis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  tlie  hands  of  the  judi- 
ciary, which  they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they  please. 
It  should  be  remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics, 
that  whatever  power  in  any  government  is  independent,  »  tibso- 
krte  alsd;  in  theory  only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
up,  but  in  prtetice,  is  fast  as  that  rekxes.  udependeoee  can  be 
misled  DO  wfam  but  with  the  peqile  in  mass.  They  are  inhe<^ 
reotly  independent  of  all  but  moral  law.  My  ooostmction  of  the 
eoDsdtution  is  venr  different  from  diat  you  quote*  It  is  that  each 
department  is.  truly  independent  of  the  odiers,  and  has  an  equal 
right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  constitution 
in  the  cases  submitted  to  hs  action;  and  especially,  where  it  is  to 
.  act  ultimately  and  without  ^peal.  I  will  explain  myself  by  ex- 
amples, which,  having  occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  better 
known  to  me,  and  the  principles  which  governed  them. 

A  legislature  had  passed  the  sedition  law.  The  federal  courts 
had  subjected  certain  individuals  to  its  penalties,  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. On  coming  into  office,  I  released  these  individuals 
by  the  power  of  pardon  committed  to  executive  discretion,  which 
could  never  be  more  pio[)erly  exercised  than  where  ciuzens  were 
suffering  without  the  a(ithf)rity  of  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent, 
under  a  law  unauthorised  by  tiie  constitution,  and  therefore  null. 
In  the  case  of  IVIarbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared 
that  commissions,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid, 
although  not  delivered.  I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a 
deed,  whieii,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  as 
yet  no  deed,  it  is  in  jwssc  only,  but  not  in  me,  and  I  withheld  de- 
livery of  the  commissions.  They  cannot  issue  a  mandamus  to 
the  neaident  or  legislature,  or  to  any  of  their  officers.*  When 
the  British  trea^  of  j|g0^arrived,  without  any  provision  against 
die  impressment  dMH^  abamen,  I  determined  not  to  ratify  it. 
Hie  Senate  tiMMigffPflbouki  ask  dinr  advice.  I  diought  that 

*  TIm  eoMlitiiCiqii  ooqtidUiig  th«  cQminoo  law  in  this  parlaevlar. 
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would  be  a  mockery  of  them,  when  I  was  predetermined  against 
following  it,  should  they  advise  its  ratification.  The  coostilutton 
had  made  their  advice  necessary  to  coofimi  a  treaur,  btil^ittit  to 
reject  it.  This  has  been  blnaed  by  aonie;  but  1  hm  Mrer 
doubted  its  eoundneM.  Id  die  oases  of  two  penons,  a$Umati, 
under  exactly  sunilaricircauistancesy  the  federal  court  bad  detail 
imned  that  one  of  them  (Daane)  was  not  a  ohisen;  the  House  of 
Represeniatifes  nevertheless  determfaied  that  die  other  (Sniidi 
of  Sooth  Carolina}  was  a  cidien,  and  admitted  him  to  bb  seat  in 
their  boify*  Duane  was  a  repul^csni  and  Snuth  a  fedenduty  and 
these  deosions  were  during  the  federal  ascendancy.  -  -  ^ 

'These  areienininles  of  my  position,  that  each  of  die  three  de» 
partmoniB  hariejteafy^  ri^t  to  decide  ibr  itself  what  is  its  doty 
under  the  constiuition,  widiout  any  regard  to  what  the  others  ni^ 
have  decided  for  themselves  under  a  similar  quesdon.  But  you 
intimate  a  wish  that  my  opinion  should  be  known  on  this  subjeolb 
No^  dear  Sir,  I  withdraw  from  all  contests  of  opinioni  and  resign 
eveiy  thmg  cheerfully  to  the  generation  now  in  phm.  They  are 
wiser  than  we  were,  and  their  suooeasors  will  be  wiser  than  thay^ 
from  the  progressive  advance  of  science.  Tranquillity  is  the  sua^ 
9mm  hmian  of  age.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  offend  no  man's  opin- 
ions, nor  to  draw  disquieting  animadversions  on  my  own.  While 
duty  required  it,  I  met  opposition  with  a  firm  and  fearless  step. 
But  lovint^  mankinrl  in  my  individual  relations  with  them,  I  pray 
to  he  permitted  to  depart  in  their  peace ;  and  like  the  superannua- 
ted soldier,  '  qundragenis  stipmdm  emeritu^^  to  hang;  my  arms  on 
the  post.  I  have  unwisely,  1  fear,  embarked  in  an  enterprise  of 
great  public  concern,  but  not  to  be  accomplished  within  my  term, 
without  their  liberal  and  prompt  support.  A  severe  illness  the 
last  year,  and  another  from  which  1  am  just  emere;ed,  admonish  me 
that  repetitions  may  be  expected,  against  which  a  declining  frame 
cannot  long  bear  up.  I  am  anxious  therefore  to  get  our  University 
so  far  aiivanced  as  may  encourage  the  public  to  persevere  to  its 
final  accomplishment.  That  secured,  1  shall  sing  my  nunc  demittas, 
I  hope  your  labors  will  be  long  continued  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  always  been  exercised,  in  maintenance  of  those  princi- 
ples on  which  1  verily  believe  the  future  happiness  of  our  country 
essentially  depends.  I  salute  you  with  afTeciionate  and  great  re- 
spect. 

Th:  JurrBEsoif. 
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LSTTEE  GL. 

TO  JOHN  ADAMS* 

MooUceUo,  December  10, 1818» 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  10  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  November 
the  23rd.  The  banks,  bankrupt  Jaw,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty, 
are  nothing.  These  are  occurences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm, 
will  pass  under  tlie  ship.  But  the  Missouri  question  is  a  breaker 
on  which  we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more, 
God  only  knows.  From  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  to  the  treaty 
•f  Puis,  we  MM  had  lo  oniMiQs  a  quesdon.  It  em  damps  the 
jay  with  whkih  I  hear  of  your  heakh,  and  wekomes  to  me 
Aeeouequeooeaof  my  wantofk.  I  tfaaak  God  that  I  afaaU  nol 
Mfe  to  wimeai  its  imie.  8ed  km  htuUmu. 

I  bare  beeo  amuaqg  myself  hrtterly  widi  raading  the  TolumiBoiia 
lanara  of  Cicero,  l&y  eertainly  breadie  die  Dorest  efluiiQiM  of 
an  ^xaked  patiioi,  wUle  die  pamcideCMar  isloat  in  odious  ooo- 
trtst.  When  the  eothuaiam,  however,  kindled  by  Cicero's  pen  ud 
prinoiplae,  sobskies  into  cool  reflectkm,  I  ask  myself,  mM  was 
that  goremnient  which  the  virtues  of  Cicero  were  so  zealous  to 
restore,  and  the  ambition  of  Cssar  to  subvert?  And  if  Cesar 
had  been  as  virtuous  as  he  was  daring  and  sagpcbus,  what  could 
he,  even  m  the  plenitude  of  hii  usurped  power,  have  done  to  lead 
luB  felk>w  dtinaa  nto  good  government?  I  do  not  say  to  rs> 
iiare  itf  because  they  never  had  it,  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabinea 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Cssars.  If  their  people  indeed  had  been, 
Kke  ourselves,  enlightened,  peaceable,  and  really  free,  the  an- 
swer would  be  obvious.  *  Restore  independence  to  all  your 
foreign  conquests,  relieve  Italy  from  the  government  of  the  rabble 
of  Rome,  consult  it  as  a  nation  entitled  lo  self-government,  and 
do  its  will.'  But  steeped  in  corruption,  vice  and  venality,  as  the 
whole  nation  was,  (and  nobody  had  done  more  than  Caisar  to 
corrupt  it,)  what  could  even  Cicero,  Cato,  Brutus,  have  done,  had 
it  been  referred  to  them  to  establisii  a  good  government  for  their 
country?  They  had  no  ideas  of  irovernmeni  themselves,  but  of 
their  degenerate  Senate,  nor  the  people  of  liberty,  but  of  the 
factious  opposition  of  their  Tribunes.  Tliey  had  afterwards  their 
Tituses,  their  Trajans  and  Antoninuses,  wiio  had  the  will  to  make 
them  liaj)j)y,  ami  the  power  to  mould  their  government  into  a  good 
and  permanent  form.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
see  their  way  clearly  to  do  it.  No  government  can  continue  good» 
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bat  under  the  contvol  of  the  people ;  and  their  people  were  lo  de^ 
moralised  and  depraved,  as  to  be  incapaUe  of  escerciang  a  whole- 
some control.  Their  reformation  then  was  to  be  taken  up  ab  tfi- 
cunahulis.  Their  minds  were  to  be  infiarmed  by  education  what 
is  right  and  what  wrong ;  to  be  encouraged  in  habits  of  virtue, 
and  deterred  from  those  of  vice  by  the  dread  of  punishments, 
proportioned  indeed,  but  irremissible ;  in  all  cases,  to  follow  truth 
as  the  only  safe  guide,  and  to  eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in 
one  false  consequence  after  another,  in  endless  succession.  These 
are  the  inculcations  necessary  to  render  the  people  a  sure  basis 
for  the  structure  of  order  and  good  government.  But  this  would 
have  been  an  operation  of  a  generation  or  two,  at  least,  within 
which  period  would  have  succeeded  many  Neros  and  Commo- 
duses,  who  would  have  quashed  the  whole  process.  1  confess 
dien,  I  can  neither  see  what  Cicero,  Cato  and  Brutus,  united  and 
uncontrolled,  could  iiavc  devised  to  lead  their  people  into  good 
government,  nor  how  this  enigma  can  be  solved,  nor  how  further 
siiewn  why  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  delightful  counury  never  to 
have  known,  to  this  day,  and  througli  a  course  of  fire  and  twenty 
hundred  years,  the  histny  of  which  we  possess,  one  single  day  iS 
free  and  rational  government.  Tour  intimacy  with  tfaev  history, 
antient,  middle  and  modem,  your  familiari^  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  govemmeot  at  thb  tune,  will  enaUe  youy 
if  any  body,  to  go  ba<£  widi  our  principles  and  opinions  to  the 
thnes  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  and  tell  us  by  what  process  these 
^reat  and  virtuous  men  could  have  led  so  unenlightened  and  vi- 
tiated a  people  into  freedom  and  good  govenunent,  et  erii  mUd 
mmnut  JSipmo.  Cura  ut  vdeos,  et  tibipmuadeoi  camtmum  Is 
SHW  etfe* 

Th:  JcmBBSoi^ 


LBTT£a  CLl. 

TO  WILLIAM  SHOHT. 

Monticello,  April  J  3, 1^. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  March  the  27th  is  received,  and  as  you  request,  a 
copy  of  the  syllabus  is  now  inclosed.  It  was  originally  written  to 
Dr.  Rush.  On  his  dead),  fearing  that  the  inquisition  of  the  public 
might  get  hold  of  it,  I  asked  the  return  of  it  nom  the  &mily,  which 
they  kmdly  complied  with.   At  the  request  of  another  uiend,  I 
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bad  given  hnn  a  tipy.  He  lent  it  to  kit  friend  to  read,  who 
copied  it,  and  in  a  few  months  it  appeared  in  the  Theological 
Magazine  of  London.  Happily  tlial  repository  is  scarcely  known 
in  this  country ;  and  the  syllabus,  therefore,  is  8tiU  a  secret,  aod  io 
your  hands  1  am  sure  it  will  continue  so. 

But  while  this  syllabus  is  meant  to  place  the  character  of 
Jesus  in  its  true  and  high  light,  as  no  impostor  himself,  but  a  great 
reformer  of  the  Hebrew  code  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  with  him  in  all  his  doctrines.  I  am  a  Materialist; 
he  takes  the  side  of  Spiritualism :  he  preaches  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  towards  forgiveness  of  sin ;  I  require  a  counterpoise  of 
good  works  to  redeem  it,  &c.  &ic.  It  is  the  innocence  of  his 
character,  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  his  moral  precepts,  tlie  elo- 
quence of  his  inculcations,  the  beauty  of  the  apobgues  in  which 
m  coDveys  them,  that  I  so  much  admire ;  somenmes,  indeed, 
Mediog  indulgence  to  eastera  fajperbolimi.  My  eulogies,  too, 
oMjr  be  founM  on  a  postoiaie  which  all  may  not  be  ready  to 

K.  Amoeg  die  sayings  and  discoorses  imputed  to  bim  by  bis 
_  aphers,  I  find  many  passages  of  fine  imagination,  correct 
vmlity,  and  of  die  most  lovely  benevolence ;  and  others,  again, 
of  so  much  ignorance,  so  much  absurdity,  so  much  untruth,  char- 
ktaDism  %nd  imposture,  as  to  pronounce  it  impossible  dmt  such 
cootradietions  should  have  proceeded  from  the  same  being.  I 
separate,  therefore,  the  gold  from  the  dross;  restore  to  him  the 
former,  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  stupidity  of  some,  and  roguery 
of  others  of  his  disciples.  Of  this  band  of  dupes  and  impostors, 
Paul  was  the  great  Coryphsus,  and  first  corrupter  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus.  These  palpable  interpolations  and  falsifications  of  his 
doctrines,  led  me  to  try  to  sift  them  apart.  I  found  the  work  ob- 
vious and  easy,  and  that  his  part  composed  the  most  beautiful 
morsel  of  morality  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  man.  The 
syllabus  is  therefore  of  his  doctrines,  not  all  of  mine:  I  read  them 
as  I  do  tliose  of  other  antient  and  modem  moralists,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  approbation  and  dissent. 

1  rejoice,  with  you,  to  see  an  encouraging  spirit  of  internal  im- 
provement prevailing  in  the  States.  The  opinion  I  have  ever 
expressed  of  the  advantages  of  a  western  communication  through 
the  James  River,  1  still  entertain  ;  and  that  the  Cayuga  is  the  most 
promising;  of  the  links  of  cotnmunicaiion. 

The  history  of  our  University  you  know  so  far.  Seven  of  the 
ten  pavilions  destined  for  the  Professors,  and  about  thirty  dormi- 
tories, will  be  completed  this  year,  and  three  others,  with  SR  ho* 
teis  for  boarding  and  seventy  other  dormitories,  will  be  completed 
the  nest  year,  and  the  wbxAe  be  in  readiness  tbentorecehrediose. 

VOL.  IF.  41 
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nbo  tile  19  wmpflitma.  But  meM  to  bring  thttmmmjikpew 
mod  to  set  the  machiDe  ioio  molkniy  must  come  iromi^^flB^ 
ture.  An  opposition,  in  the  mean  time,  hat  been  fgaUff^^ll^$ 
of  our  alma  Mier,  William  and  Maiy,  b  not  of .  ma^vr^j^^ 
Shd  muBt  descend  into  the  secoodaiy  rank  of  academies  of  pn^ 
paration  for  the  University.  The  serious  enemies  aio  the  pnests 
of  the  diflferent  religious  sects,  to  whose  spdls  on  the  human  mind 
Us  improvement  is  ominous.  Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding 
with  denunciations  agsinst  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Coopery 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monotheist  in  opposition  to  their  tritheiaai. 
Hostile  as  these  sects  are,  in  every  other  point,  to  one  another, 
they  unite  in  maintaining  tlieir  mystical  theogony  against  those 
who  believe  there  is  one  God  only.  The  Presbyterian  cler^  are 
loudest ;  the  most  intderant  of  all  sects,  the  most  tyranniou  and 
ambitious;  ready  at  the  word  of  the  lawgiver,  if  such  a  word 
-could  be  now  obtained,  to  put  the  torch  to  the  pile,  and  to  rekindle 
in  this  virgin  hemisphere  the  flames  in  which  tlieir  oracle  Calvin 
consumed  the  poor  Servetus,  because  he  could  not  find  in  his 
Euclid  the  projx)sition  which  has  demonstrated  that  diree  are  one, 
and  one  is  three,  nor  subscribe  to  that  of  Calvin,  lliat  magistrates 
have  a  right  to  exterminate  all  hereucs  to  Calvlnislic  creed. 
They  pant  to  re-establish,  by  law,  that  holy  inquisition,  which  they 
can  now  only  infuse  into  public  opinion.  We  have  most  unwisely 
committed  to  tlie  hierophants  of  our  particular  superstition,  the 
direction  of  public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe.  We  havQ 
given  them  slated  and  privileged  days  to  collect  and  catecliise  us, 
opportunities  of  delivering  their  oracles  to  the  people  in  mass,  and 
of  moulding  their  minds  as  wax  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  But 
in  despite  of  iheir  fulminalions  against  endeavors  to  enlighten  the 
general  mind,  to  improve  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  encourage 
t^m  in  the  use  of  it,  the  liberality  of  this  State  will  support  this 
nrtitntion,  and  give  fair  play  to  the  cultivation  of  reason.  Can 
you  ever  find  a  more  eligible  occasion  of  visiung  once  more  your 
native  country,  than  that  of  accoropaoybg  Mr.  Correa,  and  of 
seeing  with  km  thb  beautiful  and  hopeful  instimtioD  in  C9of 

Although  1  had  kid  down  as  a  kw  lo  myself,  never  to  write, 
talk,  or  even  thuds  of  polidcs,  to  know  nothing  of  public  aAiia^ 
and  therefore  had  ceased  •  read  newspapers,  yet  the  IMissouri 

Sestioo  aroused  and  fiUed  me  with  akrm.  The  M  schism  of 
leral  and  republican  threatened  nothing,  because  it  existed  in 
eveij  State,  and  united  them  together  by  the  (raternism  of  party. 
But  the  comcidence  of  a  marked  principle,  mond  and  pomicai, 
with  a  geographical  line,  once  conceived,  1  feared  would  never 
nMNre  be  obfiteraled  from  the  mind;  diat  it  would  berecurringon 
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every  occasbn  and  renewTog  ii^ritllj^bt,  iMI  it  would  kindle  suoh 
mutual  and  mortal  hatred,  as  to  render  separatbn  preferable  to 
eternal  discord.  I  have  been  among  the  roo^  sanguine  in  be- 
lieving that  our  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  question  :  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  so  con- 
fidently counted  on  ;  the  laws  of  nature  control  tliis  ;  but  by  the 
Potomac,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  or  more  probably,  the  Mississippi 
upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My  only  comfort  and  confi- 
dence is,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  diis ;  and  I  envy  not  die  pre- 
sent generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  their 
fathers'  sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate 
the  experiment  which  was  to  decide  ukimately  whether  man  is 
capable  of  self-government?  This  treason  against  human  hope, 
will  signalize  their  epoch  io  future  history,  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  medal  of  their  predecessors. 

Tou  kindly  inquire  «ft«r  my  health.  There  h  nothing  in  it 
immediately  threatening,  but  swelled  legs,  which  are  kept  down 
mechanically,  by  bandages  irom  the  toe  to  the  knee.  These  I 
have  worn  for  six  months.  But  the  tendency  to  tm^dity  may 
proceed  from  debility  alone.  I  ean  walk  the  round  of  mv  ^rden  $ 
not  more.  But  I  ride  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  without  rat^ue.  I* 
shall  set  out  for  Poplar  Forest  within  three  or  four  dajrs;  a  jour- 
ney from  which  my  physician  augurs  much  good. 

I  salute  you  with  constant  and  affectionate  friendship  and  r^ 
wpoct 

Th:  Jcrmsoir. 


LSTT£B  CLU. 

TO  JOHN  UOIiMJ&S. 

MonUceilo,  April  22,  ld20. 

I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  a's 
to  send  me  of  the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  perfect  justification  to  them.  I  hud  for  a  long  lime 
ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  afiairs,  . 
confident  they  were  !h  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passen- 
ger in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But 
thb  momentous  questioo,  fike  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  awakened 
and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  y  the  kneU  of 
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the  Uaioii.  It  is  hittbed,  indeed)  Ibr  the  moment.  But  this  is  a 
reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coioci- 
dtng  with  a  marked  principle,  moial  and  pofitical,  once  conceived 
and  held  op  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be  oblilvra- 
lad;  and  every  new  initatioo  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  1 
can  say,  with  conseioos  truth,  that  diere  b  not  a  man  on  eardi 
who  would  sacriOoe  more  than  I  woaU  Id  reliefe  us  from  this 
heavy  reproadi,  in  any  praeMble  way.  The  cession  of  that  kind 
of  proper^,  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagpteUe  which  would  not 
eostme  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a  general  emancipation  and 
expatriatum  could  be  effected:  and,  gradually,  and  with  due  sa- 
crifices, I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the 
ean,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  J ustioe 
is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing 
T  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who  would 
not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  greater  surface  would 
make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate  ilie 
accomplishment  of  their  emancipation,  by  dividing  the  burthen  on 
a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstinence  too  from  this 
act  of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertak- 
ing of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  constitution  has 
taj^en  from  them  and  given  to  the  General  Government.  Could 
Congress,  for  example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut 
shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other 
iSiaier 

1  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  diat  the  useless  sa- 
crifice of  themselves  by  the  generatHHi  of  1776,  to  acqure  self- 
government  and  happiness  to  tb^  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away 
by  the  imwise  and  unworthy  passkms  of  their  sons,  and  that  my 
.  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they 
would  but  dispasskxiately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away, 
against  an  abstract  pruMsiple  more  likely  to  be  efiected  by  union 
than  by  scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate 
this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes 
of  the  world.  To  yourself,  as  the  failhfiil  advocate  of  the  UniMt 
I  lander  the  offMrii^  of  my  high  esteem  and  respect. 
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TO  WILLIAM  MIOBT. 
^  MoaticeUoi  August  4, 1890. 

Dear  Sik, 

1  owe  you  a  letter  for  your  favor  of  June  the  29th,  which  WM 
received  in  due  time  ;  and  there  being  no  subject  of  the  day,  of 
particular  interest,  I  will  make  this  a  supplement  to  mine  of  April 
the  13tb.  My  aim  in  that  was,  to  justify  the  character  of  Jesus 
apmst  the  fictioiis  of  his  pseudo-iollowers,  viJakk  hsfe  exposed 
hni  totbeiDfeieDe»ofbeiiigaDiiii|iosi^  For  ifwecoialdbdiefe 
dnt  he  really  coimlBMmoed  the  ibUMi  the  ii^^  . 
ktunisms  which  hb  biographers  ftther  cd  Mm,  sod  admit  die  misooo- 
stnictioiis,  ioterpolatioiis  wad  theorisatioos  of  die  fathers  of  the  eariy, 
and  fiuMtics  of  the  latter  ^ges,  the  coDchnioii  would  he  iiieaistihle 
by  eveiy  sound  mindt  that  he  was  an  impostor.  I  give  no  cre<Ut 
to  their  falsifications  of  bis  actions  and  doctrines,  and  to  rescue  his 
eharaeter,  the  postulate  in  my  letter  asked  only  what  is  granted  in 
reeding  every  other  historian.  When  livy  and  Sicolus,  for  exam- 
ple, tell  us  ttiings  which  coincide  widi  our  experience  of  the  order 
,of  nature,  we  credit  them  on  their  word,  and  place  their  narra- 
tions among  the  records  of  credible  history,  out  when  they  teU 
us  of  calves  speaking,  of  statues  sweating  blood,  and  other  things  * 
against  the  course  of  nature,  we  reject  these  as  fables  not  belong- 
ing to  history.  In  like  manner,  when  an  historian,  speaking  of  a 
character  well  known  and  established  on  satisfactory  testimony, 
imputes  to  it  things  incompatible  with  that  character,  we  reject 
them  without  hesitation,  and  assent  to  that  only  of  which  we  have 
better  evidence.  Had  Plutarch  informed  us  tiiat  Cssar  and 
Cicero  passed  their  whole  lives  in  religious  exercises,  and  absti- 
nence from  the  affairs  of  die  world,  we  should  reject  what  was 
so  inconsistent  with  their  established  characters,  still  crediting 
what  he  relates  in  conformity  with  our  ideas  of  them.  So  again, 
tlie  superlative  wisdom  of  Socrates  is  testified  by  all  antiquity,  and 
placed  on  ground  not  to  be  questioned.  When,  therefore,  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  such  paralogisms,  such  (juibbles  on  words,  and 
sopbbms,  as  a  school  boy  would  be  ashamed  of,  we  conclude 
they  were  the  whimsies  of  Plato's  own  foggy  brain,  and  acouit  So- 
crates of  puerilities  A>  unlike  bis  character.  (Speaking  ot  Plato, 
I  win  add,  that  no  writer,  andent  or  modem,  has  hewddered  the 
world  with  more  ignet  fiAm^  than  this  renowned  philosopher,  m 
Educs,  in  Politics  and  Plqrsics.  In  die  hitter,  to  qpecify  a  single 
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«x«mpie,  ooMpm  his  views  of  the  minad  eoooomy,  in  his  71- 
mnus,  wkh  those  of  Mrs.  Bryan  in  her  Cooversations  on  Ghemis- 
try,  and  weigh  the  scienoe  of  the  canonised  philosopher  against 
the  good  sense  of  the  unassunmg  lail^.  But  rlato's  visions  Iwe 
furnishecl  a  basis  for  endless  systems  of  mystical  theology,  and  he 
is  therefore  all  but  adopted  as  a  Chrisdan  saint.  It  is  sinely  time  for 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  throw  off  the  authority  of 
names  so  artificially  magnified.  But  to  return  horn  this  parentha- 
sis.)  I  say,  that  this  Ctee  exercise  of  reason  is  all  I  ask  for  the 
vindication  of  the  character  of  Jesus.  We  find  in  the  writings  of 
his  biographers  matter  ol  two  distinct  descriptions.  Fir^  a 
groundwork  of  vulgar  ignorance,  of  things  impossible,  of  supersti- 
tbns,  fanaticisms  and  fabrications.  Intermixed  with  these,  again, 
are  snhlime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  aphorisms  and  precepts 
ol  the  purest  morality  and  benevolence,  sanctioned  by  a  life  of 
humility,  innocence  and  simplicity  of  manners,  neglect  of  riches, 
absence  of  worldly  ambition  and  honors,  with  an  eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  which  have  not  been  surpassed.  These  conld  not 
be  inventions  of  the  grovelini^  authors  who  relate  them.  They 
are  far  beyond  the  powers  of  their  feeble  minds.  They  shew  that 
there  was  a  character,  die  subject  of  their  history,  whose  splendid 
conceptions  were  above  all  suspicion  of  being  interpolations  from 
their  hands.  Can  we  be  at  a  loss  in  separating  such  materials, 
and  ascribing  each  to  its  genuine  author?  The  difference  is  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding,  and  we  may  read  as 
we  run  to  each  his  part ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  he 
who,  as  I  have  done,  will  undertake  to  winnow  this  grain  from  its 
chaff,  will  find  it  not  to  require  a  moment's  consideradon.  The 
parts  fall  asunder  of  themselves,  as  would  tlipsc  of  an  image  of 
metal  and  chiy. 

Tliere  are,  I  acknowledge,  passages  not  free  from  objection, 
which  we  may,  with  probability,  ascribe  to  Jesus  himself;  but 
claiming  indulgence  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
Hb  ohject  was  the  reformation  of  some  articles  in  the  relinon  of 
the  Jews,  as  taught  by  Moses.  That  sect  had  presented  for  the 
object  of  their  worship,  a  being  of  terrific  character,  cruel,  vindio- 
tire,  capricious  and  unjust.  <mus,  taking  for  his  type  the  best 
qnali^  of  the  human  nead  and  heart,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness, 
•and  adding  to  them  power,  ascribed  all  of  these,  but  m  mfinite 
perfectioa,  to  the  Supieme  Bebg,  and  formed  him  really  worthy 
of  their  adoration.  Moses  had  either  not  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  or  had  not  thought  it  essential  to  be  explicitly 
taoriit  to  his  people.  Jesus  inculcated  that  doctrine  with  einphafas 
and  preciskMi.   Aloses  had  bound  the  Jews  to  many  idle  otoemo- 
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nies,  mummeries  and  observances,  of  no  efTeci  towards  producing 
the  social  utilities  which  constitute  the  essence  of  virtue ;  Jesus ,  , 
exposed  their  futility  md  insiirnificance.    The  one  instilled  into 
his  people  die  most  Miti-  'u  ial  spirit  towards  other  nations;  tlie 
other  preached  philaiiujiopy  and  universal  charity  and  benevo- 
lence.    The  office  of  reformer  of  the  superstitions  of  a  nadon,  is 
ever  dangerous.    Jesus  had  to  walk  on  the  perilous  confines  of 
reason  and  religion  :  and  a  step  to  right  or  left  might  place  him 
within  die  gripe  of  die  priests  of  the  supersUtion,  a  blood  diirsty 
race,  as  cruel  and  remorseless  as  the  being  whom  diey  represent- 
ed as  the  family  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  and  the 
local  God  of  I^el.   Tbey  were  constaDtly  laying  snares;  too,  to 
entangle  hiiD  in  the  iveb  of  the  law.   He  '  was  justifiable^  there- 
fore, in  avoiding  these  by  evasions,  by  sophisms,  by  nuseonstmc-   ^  * 
tions  and  misapplioations  of  scraps  of  the  propheu,  and  in  defend-  * 
ing  himself  witD  these  Aeir  own  weapons,  as  sufficient,  aiiAosiiiief,  . 
at  least.  That  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  impose  himself  on  matddnd 
>as  the  son  of  God,  pbysioaUy  q)ealung,l1bave  been  convinoed  hy 
the  writings  of  men  more  learned  than  myself  in  that  lore.    Bat . 
that  he  might  conscientiously  believe  himself  inspired  from  above, 
is  very  possible.    The  whole  religion  of  the  Jews,  inculcated  oo 
him  from  his  infancy,  was  founded  in  the  belief  of  divine  inspira- 
tion.   The  fumes  of  the  most  disordered  imaginations  were  re- 
corded in  their  religious  code,  as  special  communications  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  as  it  could  not  but  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
events  would  now  and  then  turn  up  to  which  some  of  these  vague 
rliapsodies  might  be  accommodated  by  the  aid  of  allegories, 
figures,  types,  and  other  tricks  upon  words,  they  have  not  only 
preserved  their  credit  widi  the  Jews  of  all  subsequent  times,  but 
are  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  religions  of  diose  who  have 
schismatised  from  them.    Elevated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  warm 
and  pure  heart,  conscious  of  the  high  strains  of  an  eloquence  which 
had  not  been  taught  him,  he  mi*;lit  readily  mistake  the  corusca- 
tions of  his  own  fine  genius  for  iiispinitions  of  an  higher  order. 
This  belief  carried,  therefore,  no  more  personal  imputation,  than 
the  belief  of  Socrates,  that  himself  was  under  the  care  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  guardian  Daemon.    And  how  many  of  our  wisest  men 
sdll  believe  in  the  reality  of  these  inspirations,  while  perfectljr  sane 
on  an  other  subjects.   Excusing,  therefore,  on  these  considera-  . 
tions,  those  passages  in  the  gospels  which  seem  to  bear  marks  of 
weakness  in  Jesus,  ascnlnng  to  him  what  alone  is  consistent  with 
the  great  and  pure  character  of  which  the  same  writings  furnidi 
'  to  their  proper  authors  their  own  trivialities  and  imbe- 
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.  thoM  amlion  wooU  fix  upon  luni;  and  that  the  postoltte  of  ta^ 
ionuK  teMv  ts  no  nofo  tbtn     unM/ttd  in  ott  othtt  Jwiorieol 

'works. 

.  Mr.  Correa  Is  here,  on  his  farewaU  vkit  to  us.  He  has  bfon 
■mob  pioisod  with  the  plan  and  progreas  of  our  Uoiversitj,  mi 
has  given  aoBM  valuable  hints  to  its  botanioal  branoh.   He  gooi 

to  do,  I  hope,  much  good  in  his  new  country ;  the  public  in- 
struction there,  as  1  understand,  being  within  the  department  des- 
tined for  him.  He  is  not  without  dissHtisfaction,  and  reasonable 
dissatisfaction  loo,  witli  die  piracies  of  Baltimore  ;  but  his  justice 
and  friendly  dispositions  will,  I  am  sure,  distinguish  between  the 
iniquities  of  a  few  plunderers,  and  the  sound  principles  of  our 
country  at  large,  and  of  our  government  especially.  From  many 
conversations  with  him,  1  hope  he  sees,  and  will  promote  in  his 
new  situation,  the  advantages  of  a  cordial  fraternization  among  all 
the  American  nations,  and  tlie  imporiance  of  their  coalescing  in 
an  American  system  of  policy,  totally  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with  that  of  Europe.  The  day  is  not  distant,  when  we 
may  formally  require  a  meridian  of  partition  through  tlic  ocean 
which  separates  the  two  hemispheres,  on  tlie  hither  side  of  which 
no  European  gun  shail  ever  be  heard,  itbr  an  American  on  the 
other;  and  when,  dtiring  the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars  <^ Europe, 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  witbb  our  regions,  shall  lie  down  togetner 
in  peace.  The  exeeaa  of  ^puladon  m  Europe  and  want  of 
room,  render  war,  in  their  opinioo,  necessary  to  iteep  down  thai 
excess  of  numbers.  Here,  room  is  abundant,  popukdan  scanty, 
and  peace  the  necessary  means  for  produdng  men,  to  wimm  me 
redundant  soil  is  offitring  the  means  of  life  and  happiness.  The 
principles  of  society  there  and  here,  then,  are  radically  different, 
and  I  hope  no  American  patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essea* 
lial  policy  of  interdicting  in  the  seas  and  territories  of  both  Aroe* 
ncas,  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  contests  of  Europe.  I  wish  to 
see  this  coahtion  begun.  1  am  earnest  for  an  agreement  with  the 
maridme  powers  of  Europe,  assigning  them  the  task  of  keepng 
down  the  piracies  of  their  seas  and  the  cannibalisms  of  the  African 
coasts,  and  to  us,  the  suppression  of  the  same  enormities  within 
our  seas :  and  for  this  purpose,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  fleets  of 
Brazil  and  the  L^uited  States  riding  together  as  brethren  of  the 
same  family,  and  pursuing  the  same  object.  And  liidrcd  it  would  be 
of  happy  auf];ury  to  begin  at  once  this  concert  of  action  here,  on  the 
invitaiioQ  of  either  to  the  other  government,  while  the.  might 
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be  preparing  for  withdrawing  our  cruisers  from  Europe,  and  pre- 
venting naval  collisions  there  which  daily  endanger  our  peace. 
«       *       *       «       *       «       *       «  « 

Accept  assurances  of  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship  and  respect 
for  you. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  CLIV. 

TO  JOHIf  ADAMS. 

Monticolloi  August  15, 1820. 

I  am  a  great  defaulter,  my  dear  Sir,  in  our  correspondence, 
but  prostrate  health  rarely  permits  me  to  write ;  and  when  it  does, 
matters  of  business  imperiously  press  their  claims.  I  am  getting 
better  however,  slowly,  swelled  legs  being  now  the  only  serious 
symptom,  and  these,  1  believe,  proceed  from  extreme  debility.  I 
can  walk  but  little ;  but  I  ride  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  without 
fatigue ;  and  within  a  few  days,  I  shall  endeavor  to  visit  my  otlier 
home,  after  a  twelvemootli's  absence  from  it.  Our  University, 
four  miles  distant,  gives  me  frequent  exercise,  and  the  oftener,  as 
I  direct  its  architecture.  Its  plan  is  unique,  and  it  is  becoming  an 
object  of  curiosity  for  the  traveller.  I  have  lately  had  an  op- 
portunity' of  reading  a  critique  on  diis  institution  in  your  North 
American  Review  of  January  last,  having  been  not  without  anxi- 
ety to  see  what  that  able  work  would  say  of  us :  and  I  was  re- 
lieved on  finding  in  it  much  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  even 
where  criticisms  were  indulged,  I  found  they  would  have  been 
obviated  had  the  developements  of  our  plan  been  fuller,  ^ut 
these  were  restrained  by  the  character  of  the  paper  reviewed,  be- 
ing merely  a  report  of  oudines,  not  a  detailed  treatise,  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  legislative  body,  not  to  a  learned  academy.  For  exam- 
ple, as  an  inducement  to  introduce  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  our  plan, 
it  was  said  that  it  would  reward  amply  the  few  weeks  of  attentbn 
which  alone  would  be  requisite  for  its  attainment;  leaving  both 
term  and  degree  under  an  indefinite  expression,  because  1  know 
that  not  much  time  is  necessary  to  attain  it  to  an  useful  degree, 
sufficient  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  etymologies  of  our  lan- 
guage as  may  satisfy  ordinary  students,  while  more  time  would  be 
requisite  for  those  who  should  propose  to  attain  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  it.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 
VOL  IV.  42 
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Crofts,  who  sent  you,  I  believe,  as  well  as  myself,  a  copy  of  h\s 
treatise  on  the  English  and  German  languages,  as  preliminary  to  au 
etymological  dictionary  he  meditated,  I  went  into  explanations 
with  him  of  an  easy  process  for  simplifying  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  lessening  the  terrors  and  difliculties  presented 
by  its  rude  alphabet,  and  unformed  orthography.  But  this  is  a 
subject  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  as  it  was  beyond  the  bounds 
of  a  report  to  tlie  legislature.  Mr.  Crofts  died,  1  believe,  before 
any  progress  was  made  in  the  work  he  had  projected. 

The  reviewer  expresses  doubt,  rather  than  decision,  on  our 
placing  military  and  naval  architecture  in  the  department  of  pure 
mathematics.  Military  architecture  embraces  forti6cation  and 
fieldworks,  which,  with  their  bastions,  curtains,  hornworks,  redoubts, 
&LC.  are  based  on  a  technical  combination  of  lines  and  ant:;les. 
These  are  adapted  to  offence  and  defence,  with  and  against  tho 
efiects  of  bombs,  balls,  escalades,  &£C.  But  lines  and  angles  make 
the  sum  of  elementary  geometry,  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics : 
and  the  direction  of  the  bombs,  balls,  and  other  projectiles,  the 
necessary  appendages  of  military  works,  although  no  part  of  their 
architecture,  belong  to  the  conic  sections,  a  branch  of  trans- 
cendental geometry.  Diderot  and  Dalembert,  therefore,  in  their 
Arbor  scientiaf  have  placed  military  architecture  in  the  depart- 
ment of  elementary  geometry.  Naval  architecture  teaches  the 
best  form  and  construction  of  vessels ;  for  which  best  form  it  has 
recourse  to  the  question  of  the  solid  of  least  resistance;  a  problem 
of  iranscendantal  geometry.  And  its  appurtenant  projectiles  be- 
long to  the  same  branch,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  It  is  true,  that 
so  far  as  respects  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  and  oars, 
and  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  department 
of  mechanics,  as  Diderot  and  Dalembert  have  done ;  but  belong- 
ing quite  as  much  to  geometry,  and  allied  in  its  military  character 
to  military  architecture,  it  simplified  our  plan  to  place  botli  under 
the  same  head.  These  views  are  so  obvious,  that  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  required  but  a  second  thought,  to  reconcile  tlie  re- 
viewer to  their  location  under  the  head  of  pure  mathematics. 
For  this  word  location^  see  Bailey,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Uc,  But  if  dictionaries  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  language,  in 
which  of  them  shall  we  find  neologism?  No  matter.  It  is  a 
good  word,  well  sounding,  obvious,  and  expresses  an  idea,  which 
would  otherwise  require  circumlocution.  The  reviewer  was  justi- 
fiable, therefore,  in  using  it ;  although  he  noted  at  the  same 
time,  as  unauthoritative,  centraliiy,  grade,  sparse;  all  which 
have  been  long  used  in  common  speech  and  writing.  I  am  a 
friend  to  neology.    It  is  the  only  way  to  give  to  a  language  copi- 
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piousness  and  euphony.  Without  it  we  should  still  be  held  to  the 
vocabulary  of  Alfred  or  of  Ulphilas;  nnd  held  to  their  state  of 
science  also:  for  I  am  sure  thev  had  no  words  which  could  have 
conveyed  the  ideas  of  oxigen,  cotyledons,  zoophytes,  magnetism, 
electricity,  hyaline,  and  thousands  of  oiiiers  expressing  ideas  not 
then  existing,  nor  of  possible  communication  in  the  state  of  their 
language.  What  a  language  has  the  French  become  since  the 
date  of  their  revolution,  by  the  free  introduction  of  new  words! 
The  most  copious  and  eloqiient  in  the  living  world  ;  and  equal  to 
the  Greek,  had  not  that  been  regularly  modiBable  almost  adinfini- 
turn.  Ther  rule  was,  that  whenever  their  language  furnished  or 
adopted  a  root,  all  its  branches,  in  every  part  of  speech,  were 
legitimated  by  giving  them  their  appropriate  terminations.  ouJsX^pof, 
a6sX<^T;,  adsXitpidiov,  oLOs\(polr,{:^  aSsKipi^^if^  a6s'h(pidiif:^  adsXcptxof:,  a6s\(pi^u^ 
tt'JsXoixw.c.  And  this  should  be  the  law  of  every  language.  Thus, 
having  adopted  the  adjective  fraternal,  it  is  a  root  which  should 
legitimate  fratn-nity  ^fraternntion,  fraternisation,  frnternism,  to  fro- 
tenmte,  fraternise,  fraternally.  And  give  the  word  neologism  to 
our  language,  as  a  root,  and  it  should  give  us  its  fellow  substantives, 
neology,  ncologist,  neologisation  ;  its  adjectives,  neologous,  neolo^ 
giral,  neologisticul ;  its  verb,  neologise  ;  and  adverb,  neologically. 
Dictionaries  are  but  the  depositories  of  words  already  legitimated 
by  usage.  Society  is  the  work-shop  in  which  new  ones  are  elabo- 
rated. When  an  individual  uses  a  new  word,  if  ill  formed,  it 
is  rejected  in  society,  if  well  formed,  adopted,  and  after  due 
lime,  laid  up  in  the  depository  of  dictionaries.  And  if,  in  this 
process  of  sound  neologisation,  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  shall 
not  choose  to  accompany  us,  we  may  furnish,  after  the  lonians,  a 
second  example  of  a  colonial  dialect  improving  on  its  primitive. 

But  enough  of  criticism :  let  me  turn  to  your  puzzling  letter  of 
May  the  12th,  on  matter,  spirit,  motion,  &:c.  Its  crowd  of  scepti- 
cisms kept  me  from  sleep.  I  read  it,  and  laid  it  down  :  read  it, 
and  laid  it  down,  again  and  again :  and  to  give  rest  to  my  mind, 
I  was  obliged  to  recur  ultimately  to  my  habitual  anodyne,  *  I  feel, 
therefore  1  exist.'  I  feel  bodies  which  are  not  myself:  tliere  are 
other  existences  then.  I  call  them  maiter.  I  feel  diem  chang- 
ing place.  This  gives  me  motion.  Where  there  is  an  absence 
of  matter,  I  call  it  void,  or  nothing,  or  immaterial  space.  On  the 
^  basis  of  sensation,  of  matter  and  motion,  we  may  erect  the  fabric 
of  all  the  certainties  we  can  have  or  need.  I  can  conceive  thought 
to  be  an  action  of  a  particular  organization  of  matter,  formed  for 
that  purpose  by  its  creator,  as  well  as  that  attraction  is  an  action 
of  matter,  or  magnetism  of  loadstone.  When  he  who  denies  to 
the  Creator  the  power  of  endowing  matter  with  the  mode  of  ac- 
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iSm  mSM  MiAkig,  shtUdfewboir  he  could  eodowtlMimiivilfa 
Ibe  in^e  of  tcikm  called  oftracliMiy  ivliieh  leins  die  pkoMiDtlie 
track  of  dieir  oibtey  or  how  an  abmoe  of  matter  can  haveawill» 
aad  b]r  dnt  fi91  put  ontter  into  molkniy  dien  die  Matemfiit 
he  lawfully  required  to  ezplaui  die  nooeas  by  which  mattir  e>- 
enuBea  die  raeidt^  of  dnnidiig.  When  ooce  we  fuit  die  haaa 
of  aensation,  all  is  m  die  wind*  To  talk  of  mmatend  eadstencesy  is 
to  talk  of  mtMngi.  To  aay  that  the  buroan  soul,  aacelsy  Ged, 
are  immaterial,  ia  to  BUTt  they  are  iiaaUi^  or  that  uicrc  is  do 
Gody  no  angeky  do  soul.  I  cannot  reason  odierwise :  but  I  be- 
Keve  I  am  supported  in  my  creed  of  materialism  by  the  Lockee, 
the  Tracys,  and  the  Siswarts.  At  what  age*  of  the  Chrisdan 
church  this  heresy  of  immateriaUm,  or  masked  atheism,  crept  in, 
I  do  not  exacdy  know.  But  a  heresy  it  certainly  is.  Jesus 
taught  nothing  of  it.  He  told  us,  indeed,  that  *  God  is  a  spirit,' 
but  he  hns  not  defined  what  a  spirit  is,  nor  said  that  it  is  not  mat- 
ter. And  the  antient  fathers  generally,  of  the  three  first  centuries, ' 
held  it  to  bo  matter,  light  and  thin  indeed,  an  edierial  gas;  but 
still  matter.  Origen  says,  *  Deus  se  ipse  corporalis  est ;  sed 
graviorum  tantum  corporum  ratione,  incorporeus.'  Tertullian, 
*quid  enim  deus  nisi  corpus?'  And  again,  *quis  negabit  deum  esse 
corpus  ?  Etsi  deus  spiritus,  spiritus  etiam  corpus  est,  sui  generis  in 
sua  effigie.    St.  Justin  Martyr,  *  ro  S?»ov  (pa/xsv  fivai  a<:Gj|xa7ov  kx  'o7i 

(5»a  tkIo  xaXajUi.gv  au7ov  o^rcafMiTsv.*  And  St.  Macarius,  speaking  of 
angels,  says,  '  qui^mvis  enim  subtilia  sint,  tamen  in  substantia,  for- 
ma et  figura,  secundum  tenuitatem  naturse  eorum,  corpora  sunt 
tenuia.  And  St.  Austin,  St.  Basil,  Lactantius,  Tatian,  Athenagoras 
and  others,  widi  whose  writings  I  pretend  not  a  familiarity,  are 
said  fay  those  who  are  better  acfoauiied  wkh  tbeoit  to  deliver  the 
same  doctriae.  (Enfield  x»  3. 1.)  Turn  to  your  Oeelhn  d'Ai^ 

fosi  97.  105.  and  to  his  Timeus  17.  for  diese  qnHadoos*  fai 
ngland,  these  Immaterialists  lught  have  heen  burnt  uadl  die  80 
Car.  3.  when  the  writ  de  haniko  wmbmrndo  was  abofished ; 
and  here  until  the  Revoludon»that  statute  not  having  extended  to  us. 
All  hereme  bein^  now  done  away  widi  us,  these  achisDaiislaaie 
merely  adieists,  diBamg  fiom  the  material  atheist  only  m  their  b^ 
liel^  that  *  nodiing  made  somethbg,*  and  from  die  material  deist, 
who  believes  that  matter  alone  can  operate  on  matter. 

Rejecting  all  organs  of  information,  therefore,  but  my  aeoaes^ 
I  rid  myself  of  the  pyrrhonisms  with  which  an  indulgence  in  ipe» 
odations  byperpbysMMd  and  andpfayaicaly  eo  uselessly  occupy  and 

*  TlHt  of  AthMdot  and  Iks  Ctoma  «1  NiM,  aM.  894. 
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«Biquiet  the  mind.    A  single  sense  may  indeed  be  soroetimes 

deceived,  but  rarely ;  and  never  all  our  senses  toc:ether,  with  their 
faculty  of  reasoning.  They  evidence  realities,  and  there  are 
enough  of  these  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  without  plunging  into 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  dreams  and  phantasms.  I  am  satisfied,  aifd 
sufRciendy  occupied  with  the  Uiings  which  are,  without  tormenting 
or  troubling  myself  about  those  wliich  may  indeed  be,  but  of 
which  I  have  no  evidence.  I  am  sure  that  I  really  know  many, 
many  things,  and  none  more  surely  than  that  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart,  and  pray  for  the  coDtiDuance  of  your  life  until  you  shall 
be  tired  of  it  yourself. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


I.BTTKB  OLV. 

TO  JOSEPH  o.  esmoju 


Dmui  Sib, 

I  aem  in  due  time  Report  of  die  Vniion  to  the  Govemory 
with  B  leqnert  that  he  would  eudeefog  to  eoBveoe  the  Lkemy 
Boerd  in  time  to  ky  it  belbredie  legidMie  oo  the  seoood  di^^  of  * 
dieir  senioii.  It  was  iDckned  in  b  letter  which  wiU  expbin  itself 
to  yoo.  If  deHfeied  before  the  crowd  of  other  business  presMB 
on  them,  they  maj  act  on  it  immediateljry  and  before  there  wil 
have  been  time  for  unfriendly  combiBatioos  and  maaeums  by  the 
eneoMea  of  the  institotioo.  1  incloae  jou  now  a  paper  presenting 
mae  views  which  may  he  useful  to  you  b  oonTeraations,  to  rebut 
eiaggerated  estimates  of  wiiat  our  institution  is  to  cost,  and 
preaches  of  deceptive  estimates.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  will  be  about  the  cost 
of  the  whole  establishment,  when  completed.  Not  an  office  at 
Washington  has  cost  less.  The  single  building  of  the  court  house 
of  Henrico  has  cost  nearly  that :  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  rail- 
hons  of  bricks  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  could  not  now  be  built  for  a 
less  sum. 

Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  efforts  of  New  ^ 
York  towards  the  education  of  her  citizens,  will  stimulate  the 
pride  as  wel}  as  the  patriotism  of  our  legislature,  to  look  to  the 
reputation  and  safety  of  their  own  countr}',  to  rescue  it  from  tlie 
degradation  of  becoming  the  Barbary  of  tlie  Union,  and  of  falling 
into  the  ranks  of  our  own  negroes.   To  that  condition  it  is  fast 
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Mkig.  We  iM  be  » il»  iMMdb  of     odMT         iiiBi  oor 

iDdigonouB  piedeoMnn  weie  when  bvided  by  fbe  8C16DCe  umI  ^ 
•ffli  ef  Europe.  Tbe  mass  of  eduoatkm  m  Virginiay  before  the  ** 
Revdutioo,  placed  her  inth  the  foremost  of  her  sister  cokxnei. 
What  is  her  cducatioa  novr?  Where  is  it?  The  Itide  we  have, 
«e  impoit,  hke  beggars,  from  other  Stiles;  or  import  their  beg^* 
gsis  to  besloer  on  as  their  miserable  cnmibs.  And  whst  is  want* 
iogtoieslere  us  to  our  station  among  our  cooMerates?  Net 
more  mamy  from  the  people.  £oough  has  been  raised  by  themf 
end  appropriated  to  this  very  object.  It  is  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed understandingly,  and  for  their  greatest  good.  That  good 
requires,  that  while  they  are  instructed  in  general,  competendy  to 
the  common  business  of  life,  others  should  employ  their  genius 
with  necessary  information  to  the  useful  arts,  to  inventions  for 
saving  ]al)or  and  increasing  our  comforts,  to  oourishiog  our  healthy 
to  civil  government,  military  science,  &ic. 

Would  it  not  have  a  good  cllect  for  tlio  friends  of  tiie  Univer- 
sity to  take  tJie  lead  in  proposing  and  eirectins;  a  practical  scheme 
,  of  elcriuMitary  schools?  To  assume  the  character  of  die  friends,  ra- 
ther than  the  opponents  of  tlint  object?  The  present  plan  has 
appropriated  to  the  primary  schools  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
three  years,  making  one  hundred  and  thirtj'-five  liiousand  dollars. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  sum  has  educated  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  poor  children  ?  I  doubt  it  much.  And  if  it  has, 
they  have  cost  us  one  thousand  dollars  a  piece  for  what  might 
have  been  done  with  thirty  dollars.  Supposing  the  literary  revenue 
to  be  sixty  thousand  dollars,  1  think  it  demonstrable,  that  this 
sum,  equally  divided  between  the  two  objects,  would  amply  suffice 
for  both.  One  hundred  counties,  dnrided  into  about  twelve  wards 
each,  on  so  average,  and  a  school  hi  each  nard  of  peilia|i8  tsn 
ctildren,  would  be  ooe  thoitnod  and  tero  bondred  scnools,  distri- 
buted propordonaUy  over  the  surface  of  Ibo  Sttle.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  each  ward,  meetsig  together  (as  when  they  work  on  the 
roads,)  building  good  log  houses  for  their  school  and  teadier,  and 
oflotribuluig  for  bis  provisions,  mtkms  of  pork,  beef  and  com,  n 
the  propordon,  each  of  hb  other  taxes,  would  thus  lodge  and 
feed  hhtt  witboQC  feeling  it ;  and  those  of  them  who  are  able,  pa^ 
ing  for  the  tuitbn  of  their  own  children,  would  leave  no  call  on  tbe 
^  public  fend  but  fer  thennikm  Ue  of,  here  and  there,  an  aecidentri 
pauper,  who  would  sdll  be  fed  and  lodged  with  his  parents. 
Suppose  this  fee  ten  doUars,  and  three  hundred  dollars  apportioned 
'  to  a  county  on  an  average  (more  or  less  duly  proportioned,)  would 
there  be  thirty  such  paupers  for  every  county?  I  think  not.  Tbe 
tnith  is,  that  the  wans  el  common  ednoetioowkh  us  b  nocfeom 
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our  poverty,  but  from  want  of  an  orderly  system.  More  money 
is  now  paid  for  the  education  of  a  part,  than  would  be  paid  for 
that  of  the  whole,  if  systematically  arrans;ed.  Six  thousand  com- 
mon schools  in  New  York,  fifiy  pupils  in  each,  three  hundred 
thousand  in  ail ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  tliousand  dollars  annually 
paid  to  the  masters;  forty  established  academies,  with  two  thou- 
sand two  iiundred  and  eighteen  pupils ;  and  five  colleges,  with  se- 
ven hundred  and  eighteen  students  ;  to  which  last  classes  of  insti- 
tutions seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
given ;  and  the  whole  appropriations  for  education  estimated  at 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars !  What  a  pigmy  to  this  is  Virginia 
become,  with  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  New  York ! 
And  whence  this  difference?  From  the  difference  their  rulers  set 
OD  the  value  of  kiio«4edge,  and  the  prosperity  it  produces.  But 
sdlly  if  a  pigmy,  let  her  &  what  a  pigmy  may  do.  If  among  fifty 
children  m  each  of  the  six  thousand  sebools  of  New  York,  there 
tto  only  paupers  ooough  to  employ  twenty-five  dollars  of  public 
money  to  each  scbooly  surely  among  the  ten  children  of  eac^  of 
our  ooe  thovsand  aod  two  huodred  sobods^  the  same  sum  of  twen?" 
ty-five  doUara  to  each  school  wiD  teach  its  paupers,  (five  times  as  ' 
much  as  to  the  same  number  in  New  York|)  and  will  amount  for 
the  whole  to  thir^  thousand  doUars  a  yeari  the  one  half  only  of 
our  literary  revenue. 

Do  then,  dear  Sir,  think  of  this,  and  eagage  our  friends  to  take  * 
in  hand  the  whole  sdbjeet.  h  will  leeaiiBik  the  ineods  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  none  are  more  warmly  so  than  n^self, 
^ghten  the  difficulties  of  the  University,  and  promote  in  every 
order  of  men  the  degree  of  instrucdon  proportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, and  to  ihe'r  views  in  life.  It  will  combine  with  the  mass 
of  our  force,  a  wise  dircciion  of  it,  which  will  insure  to  our  coun- 
try its  future  prosperity  and  safety.  I  had  formerly  thought  that 
visitors  of  the  schools  might  be  chosen  by  the  county,  and  charged  to 
provide  teachers  for  every  ward,  and  to  superintend  them.  I  now 
tliink  it  would  be  better  for  every  ward  to  choose  its  own  resident 
visitor,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  keep  a  teacher  in  the  ward, 
to  superintend  the  school,  and  to  call  meetings  of  the  ward  for  all 
purposes  relating  to  it :  tlieir  accounts  to  be  settled,  and  wards  .  ^ 
laid  oft'  by  the  courts.  I  think  ward  elections  better  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  sufficient,  that  it  will  keep  elementary 
education  out  )f  the  hands  of  fanaticisiug  preachers,  who,  in  county 
elections,  would  be  universally  cliosen,  and  the  predominant  sect 
of  the  county  would  possess  itself  of  all  its  schools. 

A  wrist  stiffened  by  an  antient  accident,  now  more  so  by  the 
effect  of  age,  readers  writing  a  slow  and  irksome  operation  with 
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M.  1  cumot,  dwfefare,  present  these  views,  liy  lipiraiftltttm  '  • 

ti€«eb  of  our  €oleagues  in  the  legMiture,  but  must  pray  you  to 
osmnoiHcalB  tbem  to  Mu  Johnsoo  and  Geoeral  Breckenridg^ 
and  to  request  them  to  cooflider  thb  as  equally  meant  for  them.  « 
Mr.  Gordon,  beiag  the  local  representativo  of  the  Universi^  aod 
amoog  its  most  zealous  friends,  would  be  a  more  oaoful  second  to 
General  Breckenridge  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a  free  com- 
munication of  what  concerns  the  University,  with  which  he  has 
had  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  So,  also,  would  k 
be  as  to  Mr.  Rives,  who  would  be  a  friendly  advocate. 

Accept  the  asBuraoces  of  my  coostant  aad  a^tionate  esteem 
and  respect. 

Th:  j£Ff£BS01K« 


LETTER  GLVL 

TO  THOMAS  RITOHIB. 

Maatiodto,  Dweutor  96,  Ifltt. 

DmuL  SiB, 

On  my  letun  home  after  a  long  absence,  I  find  here  yoor  fiivw 
«f  November  dw  23rd,  with  Colonel  Tabor's  '  Construction  Coo- 
skrued,'  winch  yoa  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  in  the  wum 
of  the  author  as  well  as  youiaelf.   Permit  me,  if  you  please,  to 

we  the  same  channel  for  conveying  to  him  the  thanks  I  render 
you  also  for  this  mark  of  attentbn.  I  shall  read  it,  I  know,  with 
edification,  as  I  did  his  £n(}uiry,  to  which  I  acknowledge  myself 
indebted  for  many  valuable  ideas,  and  for  the  correction  of  some 
errors  of  early  opinion,  never  seen  in  a  correct  light  until  present- 
ed to  me  in  that  work.  That  the  present  volume  is  equally  or- 
thodox I  know  before  reading  it,  because  I  know  lliat  Colonel 
Taylor  and  myself  have  rarely,  if  ever,  differed  in  any  political 
principle  of  importance.  Every  act  of  his  life,  and  every  word 
he  ever  wrote,  satisfies  me  of  this.  So,  also,  as  to  the  two  Pre- 
sidents, late  and  now  in  office,  1  know  them  both  to  be  of  princi- 
ples as  truly  republican  as  any  men  living.  If  there  be  any  thing 
amiss,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  afiairs,  as  the  formi- 
dable deficit  lately  unfolded  to  us  indicates,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  ior  * 
attention  of  Congress  to  their  duties,  to  their  unwise  dissioilioil  and 
waste  of  die  public  contributioos.  They  seemed,  some  little  while 
ago,  to  be  at  a  Ion  fer  eUecte  whereon  to  durow  away  the  sup-  • 
pwedfittfaonfeM/iiiidsot  tfaetreM^    I  had  feaied  the  reauh,  . 
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because  I  saw  among  them  some  of  my  old  felJow  laborers,  of 
trit'd  and  known  principles,  yet  often  in  their  minorities.  I  am 
aware  that  in  one  of  their  most  ruinous  vagaries,  the  people  were 
themselves  betrayed  into  the  same  phrenzy  with  dicir  Represen- 
tatives. Tlie  deficit  produced,  and  a  heavy  tax  to  supply  it,  wiU, 
I  trust,  bring  both  to  their  sober  senses. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  branch  of  government  we  have  most  tp 
fear.  Taies  and  aiiort  elections  wUl  keep  them  ridit.  The  ju- 
fdiciary  of  the  United  Stnies  is  the  subtle  com  of  sam»  tnd 
miners  oonstamly  workSng  under  ground  to  undermine  toe  foun- 
^  dntioBB  of  our  oonfedertted  fabric*  Thmr  are  construing  our  coo- 
^  stituiion  from  a  co-ordination  of  a  general  and  necial  government 
'  to  a  general  and  supreme  one  akoe-  This  wiD  lay  all  things  at 
their  feet*  and  they  are  too  well  versed  in  English  law  to  forget 
the  maxim,  *boni  judmi  ut  mnpUare  jurisdictionemJ  We  shall 
see  if  they  are  bold  enough  to  take  the  daring  stride  their  five 
lawyers  have  lately  taken.  If  they  do,  then,  witli  the  editor  of  our 
book,  in  bis  address  to  the  public,  [  will  say,  that  against  this 
every  man  should  raise  his  voice,'  and  nK)re,  should  uplift  his  arm. 
Who  wrote  this  admirable  address  ?  Sound,  luminous,  strong,  not 
a  word  too  much,  nor  one  which  can  be  changed  but  for  tlie 
worse.  That  pen  should  go  on,  lay  bare  these  wounds  of  our 
constitution,  expose  these  decisions  seriatim,  and  arouse,  as  it  is 
able,  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  these  bold  speculators  on  its 
patience.  Having  found,  from  experience,  that  impeachment  is 
an  impracticable  thing,  a  mere  scare-crow,  they  consider  them- 
selves secure  for  life  ;  they  sculk  from  responsibility  to  public 
opinion,  the  only  remaining  hold  on  them,  under  a  practice  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Lord  Mansfield.  An  opioion  is  hud- 
dled up  in  conclave,  perhaps  by  a  majority  of  one,  Qdirered  as  if 
unanimous,  and  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  lazy  or  timid  as? 
sooiates,  bv  a  eiafcjr  chief  judge,  who  sophistwates  the  law  to  hb 
mind,  by  the  turn  of  hb  own  leasoning.  A judiciary  hm  was 
once  nporled  by  the  Attorney  General  to  Congresst  requiriog 
each  judfge  to  deUver  his  opimon  uriaiim  and  cfeufy^  and  dien  to 
ppve  it  in  writing  to  the  dork  to  be  entered  in  the  record.  A  Judiciaiy 
mdependent  of  a  Kin^  or  exectidve  alone,  is  a  good  thing;  but 
independence  of  die  will  of  the  nation  is  a  solecism,  at  least  m  a 
republican  government. 

But  to  return  to  your  letter;  you  ask  for  my  opinion  of  th'e 
work  you  send  me,  and  to  let  it  go  out  to  the  public.  This  I  have 
ever  made  a  point  of  declining,  (one  or  two  instances  only  except- 
ed). Complimentary  thanks  to  writers  who  have  sent  me  their 
works,  have  betrayed  me  sometimes  before  the  public,  without 
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tty  enuwm  having  fcaen  tBked.  But  I  tm  far  fimn  pranming  to 
meet  die  leading  of  my  Mow  ddiens,  who  are  good  enough' 
judges  thenaehes  of  what  b  worthy  tfadr  reading.  I  am,  abo, 
loo  dearoos  of  qdet  to  pteee  myself  in  the  way  of  contention.  ' 
Against  tUs  I  am  admonished  by  ixHlily  decay,  which  cannot  be 
miacoompaiiied  by  corresponding  wane  of  the  mind.   Of  this  1 
am  as  yet  sensible,  sufficiently  to  be  unwilling  to  trust  myself  be- 
fore the  pobfic,  and  when  1  cease  to  be  so,  1  hope  that  my  friends 
win  be  too  earefal  of  me  to  draw  me  forth  and  present  me,  like  9 
Priam  in  armor,  as  a  spectacle  for  public  compasMQ.    I  ho|)e 
our  political  bark  will  ride  through  all  its  dangers;  hot  I  can  In  ^  " 
iiiture  be  but  an  inert  passenger. 
I  sahite  you  with  sentiments  of  great  fritodship  nnd  respect. 

Th:  JEfFERSON. 


LETTER  CLVII. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

MmuM^,  Jaaaaiy  SS,  1811. 

I  was  quite  rejoiced,  dear  Siri  to  soe  dnt  you  had  healdi  and 
Spitiis  eiHMigh  to  take  part  in  the  late  conYenlion  of ^fonr  State,  for 
remng  its  conslitntion,  and  to  hear  your  share  m  its  debates  and 
labova.  Tiie  amendments  of  vdnch  we  have  as  yet  heard,  prove 
the  advance  of  liberalism  hi  the  mtervenmg  period;  and  encourage 
e  ho^  that  die  hnman  mind  will  aome  day  get  back  to  the  freedom 
tt  enjcyed  two  thousand  years  aeo.  This  coirotiy,  which  has 
given  to  the  world  the  example  ofphysical  libeity,  owes  to  it  that 
of  moral  emancipation  also,  lor  as  yet  it  is  but  nominal  with  us* 
The  inquisition  of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice,  the  free* 
dom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theoiy* 

Our  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  concentrated  in  the  question, 
what  does  the  Holy  Alliance  in  and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do 
with  us  on  the  Missouri  question  ?  And  this,  by  the  bye,  is  but  the 
name  of  the  case,  it  is  only  the  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the 
ejectment.  The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  afflicted  with 
tnis  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with 
freedom  and  a  dagger?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  ilie  States,  widiin  the  States, 
it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of  that  power,  to  declare  that  all 
AaB  be  free.   Are  we  then  to  see  again  Athenian  and  Lacede- 
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rooniaD  confederacies  ?  To  wage  anotlier  Peloponnesian  war  to  setile 
the  ascendancy  between  them  ?  Or  is  this  the  tocsin  of  merely  a 
servile  war?  That  remains  to  be  seen :  but  not,  1  hope,  by  you  or 
me.    Surely,  they  will  parley  awhile,  and  give  us  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way.    What  a  Bedlamite  is  man?  But  let  us  turn  from  our 
own  uneasiness  to  the  miseries  of  our  southern  friends.  Bolivar 
and  Morillo,  it  seems,  have  come  to  a  parley,  with  dispositions  at 
leogth  to  stop  the  useless  efilision  of  human  blood  in  that  quarter. 
1  Mared  from  the  beKinniog,  that  these  people  were  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  wr  seft^ovemmeiit;  and  that  after  wading 
through  blood  and  slaughter,  they  wovdd  end  in  military  tyrannies, 
more  or  lem  numerous.  Yet  aa  they  wished  to  try  the  emvi- 
ment,I  wished  thorn  aueoeai  in  it:  they  have  now  tried  it«  ami  witt 
possibly  find  that  their  safest  road  witt  be  an  accommodation  with 
the  mother  country,  which  shall  hold  them  together  by  the  single 
Imk  of  the  same  chief  magiatmte,  leaving  to  him  power  enmuh 
to  keep  them  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  themselves  the 
essential  power  of  self-government  and  self-improvement,  until 
they  ahall  be  sufficiently  trained  by  educatkm  and  habits  of  free- 
dom, to  walk  safely  by  themselves.   Represenuuve  government, 
native  functionaries,  a  qualified  negative  on  their  laws,  with  a  pre- 
vious security  by  compact  for  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom  of 
the  press,  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  would  make  a  good 
begiiming.    This  last  would  be  the  school  in  which  tlieir  people 
miglit  begin  to  learn  the  exercise  of  civic  duties  as  well  as  rights. 
For  freedom  of  religion  they  are  not  yet  prepared.    The  scales 
of  bigotry  have  not  sufficiently  fallen  from  tlieir  eyes,  to  accept  it 
for  themselves  individually,  much  less  to  trust  odiers  with  it.  But 
tliat  will  come  in  time,  as  well  as  a  general  ripeness  to  break 
entirely  from  the  parent  stem.    You  see,  mj  dear  Sir,  how 
easily  we  prescribe  for  others  a  cure  for  their  difflctl]|if8f  while  we 
cannot  cure  our  own.  We  must  leeve  hodi,  I  believe,  to  Immk 
and  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  mantle  of  re^igoationt  and  of  thct 
ikieadsbp  of  whttb  I  leoder  to  you  tbe  mott  skMcro  as 
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LBTTBR  OLVIll. 

TO  JOSEPH  C.  GABBIiL. 

MoBliMUo,  Jamiuy  81, 18tt. 

Deaa  Sib, 

Your  favors  of  the  18th  and  25th  came  togedier,  three  dt^ 
ago.  They  fill  me  with  gloom  as  to  the  dispositions  of  our  legis- 
lature towards  the  University.  I  perceive  that  I  am  not  to  live  to 
see  it  opened.  As  to  what  had  better  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
their  will,  I  trust  with  entire  confidence  to  what  yourself,  Gene- 
ral Breckenbridge  and  Mr.  Johnson  shall  think  best.  You  will  see 
what  is  practicable,  and  give  it  such  shape  as  you  diink  best.  If 
a  loan  is  to  be  resorted  to,  I  think  sixty  tliousand  dollars  will  be 
necessary,  including  the  library.  Its  instalments  cannot  begin  until 
those  of  tlie  former  loan  are  accomplished ;  and  diey  should  not 
begin  later,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  (I 
think  it  safe  to  retain  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  care  of  the 
buildings,  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  unavoidable  contin- 
gencies.) To  extinguish  tins  second  loan,  will  require  between 
nre  and  six  instalments,  which  wiU  carr^  us  to  the  end  of*  1838^ 
or  durteen  years  fimn  tins  thne.  My  mdividua]  opinion  is,  that 
we  had  bettor  not  open  the  Instituffion  untQ  the  boildiDgs,  libraiy, 
and  aO,  are  fiiushody  and  oar  fimds  cleared  of  incambranoe* 
These  hdldhigp  once  eracted,  will  sBcnre  the  fiiU  object  infidlibly 
at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  and  as  much  oarlior  as  the  l^sla- 
ture  shall  choose.  And  if  we  were  to  begin  sooner,  with  half 
funds  only,  it  would  satisfy  the  common  nund,  prevent  their 
aid  beyond  that  point,  and  our  institution  remaming  at  that  for- 
ever, would  be  no  more  than  the  paltry  academies  we  now  have. 
Even  with  the  whole  funds  we  shall  be  reduced  to  six  ProfessotSk 
Wliile  Harvard  will  still  prime  it  over  us  with  her  twenty  Professors.  • 
How  many  of  our  youths  she  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of 
anti-Missourianism,  I  know  not;  but  a  gentleman  lately  from 
Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the  list  of  the  students  at  tliat 
place,  and  that  more  than  half  were  Virginians.  These  will  re- 
turn home,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  principles 
of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restrictionists. 

But  the  gkx)miest  of  all  prospects,  is  in  the  desertion  of  die 
best  friends  of  the  institution,  for  desertion  I  must  call  it.  I  know 
not  die  necessities  wliich  may  force  this  on  you.  General  Cocke, 
you  say,  will  explain  tiiem  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  them, 
nor  persuade  myself  tljey  are  uucoutroliable.    1  have  ever  hoped, 
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Uiat  yourself,  General  Brepkenridge  and  Mr.  Johnson,  would 
stand  at  your  posts  in  the  legislature,  until  every  thing  was  effected, 
and  the  institution  opened.  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  along  with  all 
the  energy  and  influence  of  our  present  colleagues  in  Uie  legisla- 
ture, how  can  we  expect  to  proceed  at  all,  reducing  our  moving 
power?  I  know  well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  fore- 
sight of  the  awful  scenes  conning  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this 
foresight,  what  service  can  we  ever  render  her  equal  to  diis? 
What  object  of  our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important.^  What  inte- 
rest of  our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  this.^  Health, 
time,  labor,  on  what  in  the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us, 
can  these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our 
country?  The  exertions  and  the  mortifications  are  temporary;  the 
benefit  eternal.  If  any  member  of  our  college  of  Visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it  would  be  myself,  who, 
quadragenis  sttpendiis  jamdudutn  peradiSf  have  neither  vigor  of 
body  nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field :  but  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch, 
and  80 1  hope  you  will,  my  iiieiid,  as  well  as  our  firm  breasted 
brotei  and  eoUetgaet,  Mr.  JofaMm  and  Generd  Brackenridge. 
Nature  will  not  give  you  a  aeoond  life  wherab  to  atone  for  the 
onusaiona  of  tmt.  rray  then,  dear  and  veiy  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deieiting  U8»-  but  view  the  aacrifioee  which  aeem  to  stand  in 
your  wayi  as  the  lesser  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed 
10  this,  tnie  greatest  of  att.  Contbue  with  us  in  dieae  holy  labors, 
undl  having  seen  their  accomplisfamenty  we  may  say  with  old 
Simeon,  *  nuneimittmf  DawuneJ  Under  aU  eircumatanoesy  how- 
Cfei^yof  praiae  or  Uame,  I  shall  be  afibolionately  yours. 

Th:  Jnvmaoir* 


LBTTBB  CLIX. 

TO  CnMEBlL  nUCKENBIDOE. 

MoBticcUo,  Fthniary  15, 1621. 

Deah  Sir, 

I  learn,  with  deep  affliction,  tliat  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  for 
our  University  this  year.  So  near  as  it  is  to  the  shore  that  one 
shove  more  would  land  U  there,  I  had  hoped  that  would  be  given ; 
and  that  we  should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  depend  more  than  may  meet  the 
general  eye.  The  reflections  that  the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  bo 
the  men  of  the  next ;  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
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holy  ehiijgB  whicb  we  8m  chflrisluK  to  deKver  over  to  ihetn; 
Uwt  b  efltabfishing  an  msthulioQ  of  mdom  lor  them,  we  seeme  it 
to  all  our  future  geneietkms ;  that  b  fulfilib^  thb  duty,  we  bring 
home  to  our  own  boaome  tfaarsweet  eooaolatioo  .of  teebg  our  anus 
riabg  under  a  lumbous  tuitbn,  to  deatinies  of  liigh  promise ;  theae 
are  eoosderatboi  whbh  will  occur  to  all  $  but  idi,  I  iear,  do  not 
.  aae  the  speck  b  our  boriam  which  ia  to  bimt  on  us  aa  a  tornado^ 
sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  hieljr  marked  out  between 
different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such  as  will  n^ver,  I  fear« 
be  obliterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  thoae  who  are  against 
us  in  position  and  princifde,  to  fashion  to  their  own  fimn  tbemtttds 
and  affections  of  our  youth,  li^  as  has  been  estnMted,  we  seeMl 
three  hundred  thouaand  ddlan  a  year  lo  the  northern  seroinariesi 
for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there  five 
hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  b  discord 
with  those  of  their  own  country.  This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitnia 
of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once,  will  be  beyond  re- 
medy. We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits  to  their  school. 
If  It  be  asked  wliat  are  we  to  do,  or  said  we  cannot  give  the  last 
lift  to  the  University  witliout  stopping  our  primary  schools,  and 
these  we  tliink  most  important ;  I  answer,  1  know  their  impor- 
tance. No  body  can  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  general  instruction  of 
the  people.  Who  first  started  that  idea  ?  I  may  surely  say,  my- 
self. Turn  to  the  bill  in  the  revised  code,  which  1  drew  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  before  which  die  idea  of  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  generally,  had  never  been  suggested  in 
this  State.  There  you  will  see  developed  the  first  rudiments  of 
die  whole  system  of  general  education  we  are  now  urging  and 
acting  on :  and  it  is  well  known  to  those  with  whom  I  have  acted 
on  this  subject,  that  I  never  have  proposed  a  sacrifice  of  the  pri- 
mary to  the  ulliniate  grade  of  instruction.  Let  us  keep  our  eye 
steadily  on  the  whole  system.  If  we  cannot  do  every  thing  at 
once,  let  us  do  one  at  a  lime.  The  primary  schools  need  no  pre- 
liminary expense ;  ilie  ulliniate  grade  requires  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure in  advance.  A  suspension  of  proceedi^  for  a  year  or 
two  on  the  primary  schools,  and  an  application  m  the  whole  in* 
come,  during  that  time,  to  the  completion  of  the  btiildmgs  neces- 
sary for  the  Ummsity,  would  bname  us  then  ui  ataiC  bora  madtu- 
tions  at  the  aune  time.  The  intermediate  branch,  of  colleges, 
academiea  and  private  daasioe]  schooby  Ibr  the  middle  grade,  may 
hereafter  receive  any  neoessery  aids  when  the  fimds  shall  become 
competent.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  going  on  aoflkientfy,  as 
they  have  ever  yet  gone  on,  at  the  private  expenae  of  those  who 
use  tham,  and  who  in  nombevs  and  means  are  oompetent  lo  tbair 
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own  exigencies.  The  experience  of  three  years  has,  I  presume, 
left  ix>  doubt  that  the  present  plan  of  priraaiy  schools,  of  puttiDg 
money  into  the  hands  of  twelve  hundred  persons  acting  lor  no- 
tbii^,  and  under  no  responsibility,  1|  entirely  inefficient.  Some 
other  must  be  thought  of;  and  during  this  pause,  if  it  be  only  for 
a  year, the  whole  revenue  of  that  year,  with  that  of  the  last  three 
years  which  has  not  been  already  thrown  away,  would  place  our 
University  in  readiness  to  start  with  a  better  organization  of  pri- 
mary schools,  and  both  may  then  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  for  ever. 
No  diminution  of  the  capital  will  in  this  way  have  been  incurred ; 
a  principle  which  ought  to  be  tleemed  sacred.  A  relinquishment 
of  interest  on  the  late  loan  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  would  so  far, 
also,  forward  the  University  without  lessening  the  capital. 

But  what  may  be  best  done  I  leave  with  entire  confidence  to 
yourself  and  your  colleagues  in  legislation,  who  know  better  than 
I  do  the  conditions  of  the  literary  fund  and  its  wisest  application ; 
and  I  shall  acquiesce  with  perfect  resignation  to  their  will.  I  have 
brooded,  perhaps  with  fondness,  over  this  establishment,  as  it  held 
up  to  me  the  hope  of  continuing  to  be  useful  while  1  continued  to 
live.  I  Ind  believed  that  the  course  and  circumstances  of  my 
life  had  placed  within  iny  power  some  services  favorable  to  the 
outset  of  the  institution.  But  this  may  be  egoism ;  pardonable,  per- 
haps, wiien  I  expieas  a  consciousness  that  my  colleagues  and  sue* 
eeanrs  wil  do  as  weD,  whaierer  the  legislature  shaH  enable  them 
to  do. 

I  hafe  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  opened  nnr  bosom,  widi  all  its  ansa- 
fies,  freely  to  you.  I  Uame  nobody  ior  seeing  things  in  a  difl^ 
rent  light.  I  am  sore  that  all  ad  conscientiously,  and  that  idl  will  . 
be  done  hooesdy  and  wisdy  which  can  be  done.  I  yield  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world  with  cheerfiibiess  to  those  who  are  appdinted 
fo  the  order  of  nature  to  succeed  to  diem;  and  for  yourself,  for 
our  colleagues,  and  for  all  in  charge  of  our  country's  fu^re  fame 
and  fonune,  I  offer  up  sincere  prayers. 

Th:  JBrmsoir. 
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LBTTBS  OLX. 


TO 


HoatieeUo,  December  11, 1821. 


Dbab  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  December  the  19th  places  me  under  a  dilemma, 
which  I  cannot  solve  but  by  an  exposilioD  of  the  naked  tnilb.  1 
would  have  wished  this  rather  to  have  remained  as  hithertOi  with- 
out inquiiy ;  but  your  inquiries  have  a  right  to  be  answered.  I 
will  do  it  as  exacdy  as  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  a  waning  me- 
mory will  enable  me.  I  may  misremember  indifferent  circum- 
stances, but  can  be  right  in  substance. 

At  the  time  when  the  republicans  of  our  country  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  ascendancy  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  and  tlie  judiciary  departments,  it  became 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  how  head  could  be  made  against 
their  enterprises  on  the  constitution.  The  leading  republicans  in 
Congress  found  themselves  of  no  use  there,  brow  beaten,  as  they 
were,  by  a  bold  and  overwhelming  majority.  They  concluded  to 
retire  from  lliat  field,  take  a  stand  in  the  State  legislatures,  and 
endeavor  there  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  alien  and  sedition 
laws  furnished  the  particular  occasion.  The  sympathy  between 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  was  more  cordial,  and  more  intimately 
confidential,  than  between  any  other  two  States  of  republican  po- 
licy. Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  Virginia  legislature.  1  was  tlien 
in  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  could  not  leave  my  station.  But  your 
father,  Colonel  W.  C.  Nicholas  and  myself  happening  to  be  to- 
gether, the  engaging  the  co-operation  of  Kentucky  in  an  energetic 
protestadoo  against  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,  became  a 
subject  of  consultatioD.  Those  gentlemen  pressed  me  strongly  to 
dtetch  resohitions  for  that  purj3ose,  your  father  undertaking  to  in- 
trodiice  them  to  that  legisi^ure,  wim  a  soleiiui  assurance,  which 
*I  stricdy  required,  that  it  should  not  be  known  from  what  quamr 
tbejr  came.  I  drew  and  delivered  them  to  him,  and  m  keeping 
their  origin  secret,  he  fulfilled  lus  pledge  of  honor.  Some  years 
after  this,  Gokmel  Nicholas  asked  me  u  I  would  have  any  objec- 
tbn  to  its  bdng  known  that  I  had  drawn  them.  I  pomtedly  en- 
jomed  thai  it  should  not.  Whether  he  bad  unguardedly  intima> 
ted  h  before  to  any  one,  I  know  not:  but  I  afterwards  obaenred  in 
the  papers  repeated  imnutatkMis  of  them  to  me;  on  which,  as  has 
been  my  pracdce  on  all  oocasioos  of  imputatkm,  I  have  observed 
entire  sUence.   The  questkm^  indeed,  ms  never  before  been  pot 
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to  me,  nor  should  1  answer  it  to  any  other  than  yourself;  seeing 
no  good  end  to  be  pix)jK)sed  ])y  it,  and  the  desire  of  tranquil- 
lity inducing  with  me  a  wish  to  he  witlidrawn  from  public  notice. 
Your  father's  zeal  and  talents  were  too  well  known,  to  derive  any 
additional  distinction  from  the  penning  these  resolutions.  That 
circumstaoce,  surely,  was  of  far  less  merit  than  the  proposing  and 
canying  them  through  the  legislature  of  his  State.  The  only  fact 
IB  this  statement,  on  which  my  memory  is  not  distinct,  is  die 
time  and  occasioD  of  the  coosultatiou  widi  your  father  and  Colonel 
Nicholas.  It  took  pkoe  here  I  know ;  but  whether  any  othar  per- 
aoQ  was  present,  or  eommunicated  with,  is  mv  donbt.  I  think 
Ifr.  llaaison  was  either  with  us,  or  oonsulted,  but  my  memoiy  is 
uncertain  as  to  minute  detaib. 

1  fear,  dear  Sir,  we  are  now  in  such  another  crisis,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  judiciary  branch  is  alone  and  single  hand- 
ed in  the  present  assaults  on  the  constitution.  But  its  assaults  are 
more  sure  and  deadly,  as  from  an  agent  seemingly  passive  and 
unassuming.  May  you  and  your  cotemporaries  meet  them  widi 
the  same  determination  and  effect,  as  your  father  and  his  did  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  preserve  inviolate  a  constitution, 
which,  cherished  in  all  its  chnstity  and  purity,  will  prove  in  the 
end  a  blessing  to  all  the  nations  ol  the  earth.  With  these  prayers, 
accept  those  for  your  own  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Th:  Jeiferson. 


LBTTBR  CLXl. 
TO  JBDBDIAH  MOBSB. 

» 

MmtlMUo,  Blaieh  6,  1888. 

I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  February  the  16th,  and  have 

now  to  express  my  sense  of  the  honorable  station  proposed  to  my  ' 
ex-brethren  and  myself,  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  for  the 
ctvilizatkm  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  object 
too  expressed,  as  timt  of  the  association,  is  one  which  I  have  ever 
had  much  at  heart,  and  never  omitted  an  occasion  of  promming, 
while  I  have  been  in  situations  to  do  it  with  effect,  and  nothing, 
even  now,  in  the  calm  of  age  and  retirement,  would  excite  in  me 
a  more  lively  interest  than  an  approvable  plan  of  raising  that  re- 
spectable and  unfortunate  people  from  the  state  of  physical  and 
moral  abjecuoo,  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  circumstao- 
VOL.  IV.  44 
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ces  foreign  to  them.  That  the  plan  now  proposed  is  entitled  to 
unmixed  approbation,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, and  with  all  the  partialities  which  its  professed  object 
would  rightfully  claim  from  me. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
private  associations  of  laudable  views  and  unimposing  numbers,  and 
those  whose  magnitude  may  rivalise  and  jeopardise  the  march  of 
regular  government.  Yet  such  a  line  does  exist.  I  have  seen 
the  days,  they  were  those  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  when 
even  this  last  and  perilous  engine  became  necessary ;  but  they 
were  days  which  no  man  would  wish  to  see  a  second  time.  That 
was  the  case  where  the  regular  authorities  of  the  government  had 
combined  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  no  means  of  cor- 
rection remained  to  them,  but  to  organise  a  collateral  power,  which, 
with  their  support,  might  rescue  and  secure  their  violated  rights. 
But  such  is  not  tlie  case  with  our  government.  We  need  hazard  no 
collateral  power,  which,  by  a  change  of  its  original  views,  and  as- 
sumption of  others  we  know  not  how  virtuous  or  how  mischievous, 
would  be  ready  organised  and  in  force  sufficient  to  shake  the 
established  foundations  of  society,  and  endanger  its  peace  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Is  not  the  machine  now  proposed 
of  this  gigantic  stature  ?  It  is  to  consist  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Heads  of  all  the  executive 
departments,  the  members  of  the  supreme  judiciary,  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  and  territories,  all  tlie  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  all  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  all  Presidents  and  Professors  of  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries,  all  the  clergy  of  the  United  States,  the 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  all  associations  having  relation  to 
Indians,  all  commanding  officers  within  or  near  Indian  territories, 
all  Indian  superinlendants  and  agents;  all  these  ex-officio;  and  as 
many  private  individuals  as  will  pay  a  certain  price  for  member- 
ship. Observe  too,  that  the  clergy  will  constitute*  nineteen 
twentieths  of  this  association,  and,  by  the  law  of  the  majority,  may 
command  the  twentieth  part,  which,  composed  of  all  the  high  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military,  may  be  outvoted 
and  wielded  by  the  nineteen  parts  with  uncontrollable  power,  both  as 
to  purpose  and  process.  Can  this  formidable  array  be  reviewed 
without  dismay?  It  will  be  said,  that  in  this  association  will  be 
all  the  confidential  officers  of  the  government ;  the  choice  of  the 
people  themselves.   No  man  on  earth  has  more  implicit  confidence 

*  The  clergy  of  the  United  States  may  probably  be  estimated  at  eight  thou- 
|*'>d.  The  residue  of  this  society  at  four  nundred ;  but  if  the  former  number 
be  halved,  the  reasoning  will  be  the  same 
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tlian  myself  in  the  integrity  and  discretion  of  this  chosen  band  of 
servants.  But  is  confidence  or  discretion,  or  is  strict  limit,  the 
principle  of  our  constitution  ?  It  will  comprehend,  indeed^  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  government ;  but  seceded  from  their  constitu- 
tional stations  as  guardians  of  the  nation,  and  acting  not  by  the 
laws  of  their  station,  but  by  those  of  a  voluntary  society,  having 
no  hmit  to  then*  purposes  but  the  same  will  which  constitutes  their 
existence.  It  will  be  the  authorities  of  the  people  and  all  influ- 
ential characters  from  among  them,  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  the  people  themselves  desertod  by  their  leaders.  It  is  a 
fearful  array.  It  will  be  said,  that  these  are  imaginary  fears.  I  know 
they  are  so  at  present.  I  know  it  is  as  impossible  for  these  agents 
of  our  choice  and  unbounded  confidence,  to  harbor  machinations 
against  the  adored  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  for  gravity  to 
change  its  direction,  and  gravid  bodies  to  mount  upwards.  The 
fears  are  indeed  imaginary :  but  the  example  is  real.  Under  its  ^ 
autliority,  as  a  precedent,  future  associations  will  arise  with  ob- 
jects at  wliich  we  should  shudder  at  this  time.  The  society  of  Ja- 
cobins, in  another  country,  was  instituted  on  principles  and  views 
as  virtuous  as  ever  kindled  the  hearts  of  patriots.  It  was  the  pure 
patriotism  of  their  purposes  which  extended  their  association  to 
the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  their  power  within  it  bound- 
less; and  it  was  this  power  which  degenerated  their  principles  and 
practices  to  such  enormities,  as  never  before  could  have  been 
imagined.  Yet  these  were  men ;  and  we  and  our  descendants  will 
be  no  more.  The  present  is  a  case  where,  if  ever,  we  are  to 
guard  against  ourselves ;  not  against  ourselves  as  we  are,  but  as 
we  may  be ;  for  who  can  now  imagine  what  we  may  become  un- 
der circumstances  not  now  imaginable?  The  object  too  of  this 
institution,  seems  to  require  so  hazardous  an  example  as  little  as 
any  which  could  be  proposed.  The  government  is,  at  this  time, 
going  on  with  the  process  of  civilising  the  Indians,  on  a  plan  pro- 
bably as  promising  as  any  one  of  us  is  able  to  devise,  and  with 
resources  more  competent  than  we  could  expect  to  command  by 
voluntary  taxation.  Is  it  that  the  new  characters  called  into  as- 
sociation with  those  of  the  government,  are  wiser  than  tliese?  Is.^ 
it  that  a  plan  originated  by  a  meeting  of  private  individuals,  is  bet- 
ter than  that  prepared  by  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
of  men  not  self-chosen,  but  clothed  with  the  full  confidence  6f  the 
people  ?  Is  it  that  there  is  no  danger  that  a  new  authority,  march- 
ing, independently,  along  side  of  the  government,  in  the  same  line 
and  to  the  same  object,  may  not  produce  collision,  may  not  thwart  ^, 
and  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  government,  or  wrest  the  ob- 
ject entirely  from  their  hands?    Might  we  not  as  well  appoint  a 
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committee  for  each  department  of  the  government,  to  counsel  and 
direct  its  bead  separately,  as  volunteer  ourselves  to  counsel  and 
direct  the  whole,  in  mass  ?  And  might  we  not  do  it  as  well  for  their 
foreign,  their  fiscal,  and  their  military,  as  for  their  Indian  afftiirs? 
And  how  many  societies,  auxiliary  to  the  government,  may  we 
expect  to  see  spring  up,  in  imitation  of  this,  offering  to  associate 
themselves  in  this  and  that  of  its  functions?  In  a  word,  why  not 
take  the  government  out  of  its  constitutional  hands,  associate 
them  indeed  with  us,  to  preserve  a  semblance  that  tlie  acts  are 
theirs,  but  insuring  theni  to  be  our  own  by  allowing  them  a  minor 
vote  only? 

These  considerations  have  impressed  my  mind  with  a  force  so 
irresistible,  that  (in  duty  bound  to  answer  your  polite  letter, 
without  which  I  should  not  have  obtruded  an  opinion,)  1  have  not 
been  able  to  widihold  the  expression  of  them.  Not  knowing  the 
individuals  who  have  proposed  this  plan,  I  cannot  be  conceived  as 
entertaining  personal  disrespect  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
see  in  tlie  printed  list  persons  for  whom  I  cherish  sendments  of 
sincere  friendship;  and  others,  for  whose  opinions  and  purity  of 
purpose  I  have  the  highest  respect.  Yet  thinking  as  I  do,  tliat  this 
association  is  unnecessary ;  that  the  government  is  proceeding  to 
the  same  object  under  control  of  the  law ;  tlmt  they  are  compe- 
tent to  it  in  wisdom,  in  means,  and  inclination ;  that  this  associa- 
tion, this  wheel  within  a  wheel,  is  more  likely  to  produce  collision 
than  aid ;  and  tliat  it  is,  in  its  magnitude,  of  dangerous  example ; 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  as  a  dutiful  citizen,  I  cannot  in  conscience 
become  a  member  of  this  society,  possessing  as  it  does  my  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its  views.  I  feel  with  awe  the 
weight  of  opinion  to  which  I  may  be  opposed,  and  that,  for  my- 
self, I  have  need  to  ask  the  indulgence  oi  a  bjelief,  that  the  opinion 
1  have  given  is  the  best  result  I  can  deduce  from  my  own  reason 
and  experience,  and  that  it  is  sincerely  conscientious.  Repeating 
tlierefore,  my  just  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  proposed  to 
me ;  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  assurances  to  the  society  and  your- 
self of  my  highest  confidence  and  consideration. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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TO  DOCTOB  B£NJAMIN  WAT£&HOUS£. 

MontMlo,  Jmm  f»,  1888. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  have  lecehred  and  read  wok  dnnkfulnees  and  pleaflnre  your 
denunciation  of  the  abuses  of  lobacoo  and  wme.  Yet,  however 
sound  in  its  prmciples,  I  expect  it  wiU  be  but  a  sennon  (o  theimnd. 
You  win  find  it  is  as  difficult  to  inculcate  .these  sanitive  precepts 
on  the  sensuafitiesof  the  present  day,as  to  convince  an  Amnasnn 
that  there  is  but  one  God.  I  wish  success  to  both  attempts,  and 
am  happy  to  learn  fipom  you  that  the  htter,  at  least,  is  maung  pro- 
gress, and  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  our  Platonising  Chris- 
tians make  more  stir  and  noise  about  it*  The  doctrines  of  Jesus 
are  simple,  and  tend  all  to  the  happbess  of  man. 

1 .  That  there  is  one  only  God,  and  he  all  perfect. 

2.  That  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

3.  That  to  love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  is  the  sum  ot  religion.  These  are  the  great  points  on 
which  he  endeavored  to  reform  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  But  com- 
pare widi  tliese  the  demoralising  dogmas  of  Calvin. 

1.  Tliat  iliere  are  three  Gods. 

%  That  good  works,  or  tlie  Iqve  of  our  neighbor,  are  nothing. 

3.  That  faith  is  every  thing,  and  tlie  more  incomprehensible  the 
proposition,  tlie  more  merit  in  its  faith. 

4.  That  reason  in  religion  is  of  unlawful  use. 

5.  That  God,  from*  the  beginning,  elected  certain  individuals  to 
be  saved,  and  certam  others  to  be  damned;  md  that  no  crimes 
of  the  former  can  damn  them ;  no  virtues  of  the  latter  save. 

Now,  which  of  diese  is  the  true  and  charitable  Christian  ?  He 
who  believes  and  acts  on  the  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus?  Or  the 
impioua  dogmatists,  as  Adianashis  and  Calvin  ?  Verily  I  say.  these* 
are  the  fabe  shepherds  foretold  as  to  enter  not  by  the  door  into 
the  sbeeplbid,  but  lo  dimb  up  some  other  wi^.  The^  are  mere 
usuiipers  of  the  Christian  name,  teaching  a  counter-religion  made 
up  of  the  ddiria  of  craaey  imaginations,  as  foreign  from  Christianity 
as  is  that  of  Mahomet.  Their  blasphemies  have  driven  think- 
ing men  into  infidelity,  who  have  too  hastily  rejected  the  supposed 
audior  himself,  witli  the  horrors  so  falsely  imputed  to  him.  Had 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  been  preached  always  as  pure  as  tliey  came 
from  his  lips,  the  whole  civilized  world  would  now  have  been 
Christian.   1  rejoice  that  in  thb  Messed  counuy  of  iiee  inquiry 
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and  beliefy  ivfaich  hu  fluirendefed  hs  creed  and  conscience  to 
neither  Kings  nor  priests,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  one  only  God 
is  reviving,  and  I  trust  that  there  is  not  a  young  wum  now  living  in 
the  United  States  who  wiU  not  die  an  Unitanan. 

Bitt  much  I  fear,  that  when  this  great  truth  shall  be  re-esta« 
bJisfaed,  its  votaries  will  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  fabricating  for* 
mulas  of  creed  and  confessions  of  faith,  the  engines  which  so  soon 
destroyed  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  made  of  Christendom  a  mere 
Aceldama;  that  they  will  give  up  morals  for  mysteries,  and  Jesus 
for  Plato.  How  much  wiser  are  ihe  Quakers,  who,  agreeing  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  schismatise  about  no  myste- 
ries, and,  keeping  witliin  the  pale  of  common  sense,  suffer  no 
speculative  differences  of  opinion,  any  more  than  of  feature,  to 
impair  the  love  of  their  brethren.  Be  this  the  wisdom  of  Unita- 
rians, this  the  holy  mandc  which  shall  cover  within  its  charitable 
circuinlurcncc  all  who  believe  in  one  God,  and  who  love  tlieir 
neighbor  !  1  conclude  my  sermon  with  sincere  assurances  of  my 
friendly  esteem  and  respect. 


LBTTBR  CLXIU. 

TO  loaix  Alum. 

Jbiitioello»Ji«l»87,  1888. 

Deab  S1B9 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  Ilth  has  given  me  great  aatirfaction. 
For  although  I  oould  not  doubt  but  that  the  Innd  of  age  was 
pressing  heavily  on  you,  as  on  myaelf,  yet  we  like  to  know  the 
particuhin  and  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  Much  reflection  too, 
has  been  produced  by  your  suggestion  of  lending  my  letter  of  the 
1st,  to  a  printer.  I  have  generally  gireat  aversion  to  the  insertion 
of  my  letters  in  the  public  papera;  because  of  my  passion  for  quiet 
rediement,  and  never  to  be  exhibited  in  scene  on  the  puUic  stage. 
Nor  am  I  unmindfol  of  the  precept  of  Horace»  ^mdvere  senetcoh 
tetn,  mature  sanus  equum,  ne  pnoU  ad  extremum,  ridendus.^  In 
the  present  case,  however,  I  see  a  possibility  that  this  might  aid  in 
producing  the  .very  quiet  after  which  I  pant.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  you  may  suffer,  as  1  do,  under  the  persecution  of  letters,  of 
which  every  mail  brings  a  fresh  load.  They  are  letters  of  inquiry, 
for  ihc  most  part,  always  of  good  will,  sometimes  from  friends 
whoui  i  esteem,  but  much  okmet  hoom  persons  whose  names  are 
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unknown  to  me,  but  written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which, 
tfierefore,  civility  requires  answers.  Perhaps,  the  better  known 
failure  of  your  hand  in  its  function  of  writing,  may  shield  you  in 
greater  degree  from  tliis  distress,  and  so  far  qualify  the  misfortune 
of  its  disability.  I  happened  to  turn  to  my  letter-list  some  time 
ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited  to  count  those  received  in  a  an- 
gle year.  It  wu  the  year  beibre  di6  hat  1  finiiid  the  mkmber 
10  06  one  diouaand  tivo  hundred  and  ancty-aercn)  nany  of  ^em 
requiriog  anaivera  of  elaborate  reaearch,  and  aD'  to  be  anavrared  . 
wiui  doe  attention  and  coDflderatiMi*  TVdre  an  aterai^  df ' 
wamhiat  for  a  week  or  a  dajr,  and  I  w3l  repeat  did  qaemn  sug- 
gested by  other  considerations  m  mme  of  the  Ist  h  this  life  ?  At 
best  it  is  but  the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  circle 
but  in  death.  To  such  a  life,  that  of  a  cri>bage  is  paradise,  it 
occurs  then,  that  my  condition  of  existence,  truly  stated  in  that 
letter,  if  better  known,  might  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which 
are  so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of  life.  Such  a  ^ 
relief  would,  to  me,  be  an  inefiable  blessing.  But  yours  of  the  . 
11th,  equally  interesting  and  affecting,  should  accompnny  that  to 
which  it  is  an  answer.  The  two,  taken  together,  would  excite  a 
joint  interest,  and  place  before  our  fellow  citizens  the  present  con- 
dition of  two  antient  servants,  who,  having  faithfully  perform- 
ed their  forty  or  fifty  campaigns,  stipendiis  omnibus  exphtisy 
have  a  reasonable  claim  to  repose  from  all  disturbance  in  the 
sanctuary  of  invalids  and  superannuates.  But  some  device  should 
be  thought  of  for  their  getting  before  the  public  otherwise  than  by 
our  own  publication.  Your  printer,  perhaps,  could  frame  some- 
thing plausible.  aaa«aaa#»g  h^jj^q  should  be  left  blank,  as  his 
picture,  should  it  meet  his  eye,  might  give  him  pain.  I  consign, 
fiowever,  tlie  whole  subject  to  your  consideration,  to  do  in  it  what- 
ever your  own  judgment  shall  approve,  and  repeat  always,  wid» 
truth,  the  aaauranoe  of  iny  conatant  and  aflfoctiooate  friendship  and 
respect. 

Tb:  JcFTBRaoir. 
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TO  WILLUM  T.  BASRT. 

MbBtiMllo,  July  9,  latt 

Your  favor  of  the  15th  of  June  is  received,^  and  I  am  my 
.thankful  for  the  kindness  of  its  expressions  respecting  myselr. 
But  it  ascribes  to  roe  merits  which  1  do  not  claim.  1  was  oity  of 
a  baod  demoted  to  the  cause  of  independenoe,  all  of  whom  exerted 
equally  their  best  endeavors  for  its  socoess,  and  have  a  ooauDon 
right  to  the  merits  of  its  acquisition.  So  also  in  the  civil  revoht- 
lion  of  1801.  Very  many  and  very  meritorious  were  the  worthy 
patriots  who  assisted  in  bringing  back  our  government  to  its  re- 
publican tack.  To  preserve  it  in  that,  will  require  unremitting 
vigilance.  Whether  the  surrender  of  our  opponents,  their  rece]>- 
,  tion  into  our  camp,  their  assumption  of  oiu-  name,  and  apparent 
accession  to  our  objects,  may  strengllien  or  weaken  the  genuine 
principles  of  republicanism,  may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  I  consider  the  part)'  division  of  whig  and  tory  the 
most  wholesome  which  can  exist  in  any  goverrrment,  and  well 
worthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of  a  more  dangerous 
character.  W  e  already  see  the  power,  installed  for  life,  respousi- 
Ue  to  DO  authority,  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare-crow,) 
advandng  with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to  the  great  object  of 
oonsblidatioo.  The  fenndatioiis  are  auetdy  deedpr  had  1^  their 
dedakmsy  for  the  MwSiMiaKnn  of  cooslitudooal  State  rights,  and 
die  removal  of  eveiy  check,  every  counterpoise  to  the  ingulphing 
power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign  part,  u 
ever  this  vast  ooontiy  is  brought  under  a  sin^  govenmient,  it 
wiU  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  iodifierent  and  inca- 
pable of  a  wholesome  care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface. 
l!1us  will  not  be  borne,  and  you  will  have  to  choose  between  re- 
fonnatioo  and  revolution.  If  I  know  tlie  spirit  of  this  countiy, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  inevitable.  Before  the  canker  is  become 
inveterate,  before  its  venom  has  reached  so  much  of  the  body 
politic  as  to  get  bcjrond  control,  remedy  should  be  applied.  Let 
the  future  appointments  of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  yonv^,  nnd  re- 
newable by  the  President  and  Senate.  This  will  brins;  their  con- 
duct, at  regular  periods,  under  revision  and  probation,  and  may 
keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the  general  and  special  govern- 
ments. We  have  erred  in  this  point,  by  cop\  inir  Knzland,  wliere 
certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  judges  independent  of  the 


King.  But  we  have  omitted  to  copy  their  caution  also,  which 
mairat  a  hidge  removable  on  the  address  of  botli  legislative 
Houses*  That  there  should  be  public  functionaries  iDdependeiit 
of  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  their  demerit,  is  a  solectsoi  in  a 
republic,  of  tlie  first  order  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency. 

To  the  printed  inquiries  respecting  our  schools,  it  b  not  in  my 
power  to  give  an  answer.  Age,  debility,  an  antient  dislocated,  and 
now  stiffened  wrist,  render  writing  so  slow  and  painful,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  decline  every  thing  possible  requiring  writing.  An  act 
of  our  legislature  will  iiiforin  you  of  our  plan  of  primary  schools, 
and  the  antuial  reports  shew  that  it  is  becoming  completely  abor- 
tive, and  must  be  abandoned  very  shortly,  after  costing  us  to  this 
day  one  hundred  and  eighty  tliousand  dollars,  and  yet  to  cost  us 
forty-live  thousand  dollars  a  year  more  until  it  shall  be  discontinued ; 
and  if  a  single  boy  has  received  the  elements  of  common  education, 
it  roust  be  in  some  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  me.  Expe- 
rience has  but  too  fully  confirmed  the  early  predictions  of  its  fate.  * 
Bat  OQ  this  subiect  I  roust  refer  you  to  others  more  able  than  1 
aoilo  go itto me neeessaiy  deiaOs;  and  I  eooeliide  with  the  a»- 
suraoces  of  my  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  JBVRBsmi* 


LJITTBR  01«1V. 
TO  OOCIOR  WATBaHOUSS. 

MoatMMUo,  July  19,  lasa. 

Dear  Sir, 

An  antieotiy  dtsiocated,  and  now  stiffening  wrist,  makes  writbg 
an  operation  so  slow  and  painful  to  me,  that  I  should  not  so 
soon  have  troubled  you  with  an  acknowledgment  of  your  favor 
of  the  8th,  but  for  the  request  it  contained  of  my  consent  to 
the  publication  of  my  letter  of  June  the  2Gth,  No,  my  dear  Sir, 
not  for  the  world.  Into  what  a  nest  of  home  is  would  it  thrust 
my  head !  the  genus  irritable  vatum,  on  whom  argument  is  lost, 
and  reason  is,  by  themselves,  disclaimed  in  matters  of  religion. 
Don  Quixottc  undertook  to  redress  the  bodily  wrongs  of  the 
world,  hut  the  redressment  of  menial  vat^aries  would  he  an  enter- 
prise more  than  Quixotlic.  1  sliould  as  soon  undertake  to  bring 
.  the  crazy  skulls  of  Bedlam  to  sound  understanding,  as  inculcate 
reason  into  that  of  an  Athanasian.  1  am  old,  and  tranquillity  is 
now  my  summum  bq^um.  Keep  mc,.  iherclore,  from  the  fire  and 
VOL.  IV.  46» 
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faggots  of  Cahm  and  liii  mtiai  Semluf.  Happy  in  the  prospect 
of  «  reittffttiim  of  prinitiva  Chriadaiiiqrf  I  moat  tetve  to  youngw 
atUeiM  10  eaeoaaler  and  lop  off  the  false  bnochea  wlnoh  hate 
been  omfied  into  It  by  the  iiiytliolo|i8iaof  tbe  middle  and  modem 
aces.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  peeuhar  feaiitance  lo  Umtarianiam, 
iMch  you  asoribe  to  Penoayhania.  When  I  lived  m  Phikdeplua, 
there  was  e  respeotahle  congregatioD  of  that  aec^  with  a  meedng 
bouse  and  re^lar  senrioe  whieh  1  attended,  and  in  vAkh  Dontar 
Pkienley  officiated  to  Dumeroua  audienoes.  Baltimore  has  one  or 
two  oburobes>  and  their  pastor,  author  of  an  inestinnUe  book  on 
this  subjeeti  was  elected  chaplain  to  the  late  Congress.  That 
doctrine  has  not  yet  been  preached  to  ns :  but  the  hneie  begins 
to  be  felt  which  preoedes  tiieslorm;  and  fanaticism  is  all  in  a 
bastle,  abutting  its  doors  and  windows  to  keep  it  out.  But  it  wiM 
come,  and  drive  before  it  the  foggy  mists  of  Platonism  which 
have  so  long  obscured  our  aimosplierr.  I  nm  in  hopes  that  some 
of  the  disciples  of  your  instituilon  will  become  missionaries  to  us, 
of  these  doctrines  truly  evangelical,  and  open  our  eyes  to  what 
has  been  so  long  hidden  from  them.  A  bold  and  eloquent 
preacher  would  be  no  where  listened  to  with  more  freedom  than 
in  this  State,  nor  witli  more  firmness  of  mind.  They  might  need 
a  preparatory  discourse  on  die  text  of  *  prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,'  in  order  to  unlearn  the  lesson  that  reason 
is  an  unlawful  guide  in  religion.  They  might  startle  on  being  first 
aw'aked  from  die  dreams  of  the  night,  but  they  would  rub  their 
eyes  at  once,  and  look  the  spectres  boldly  in  the  face.  The 
preacher  might  be  excluded  by  our  hierophants  from  their  churches 
and  meeting  houses,  but  would  be  attended  in  the  fields  by  whole 
acres  of  hearers  and  thmkers.  Missionaries  from  Cambridge 
would  soon  be  greeted  with  more  welcome^  than  fiom  the  tritheis- 
tioal  school  of  Andover.  Such  are  my  wishes^  such  would  be 
my  welcomes,  warm  and  cordial  as  the  assoraDoes  of  any  esteem 
and  respect  for  you. 

Th:  JivMiBOir. 
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'     L&TTBR  CLXVI. 

TO  iOHM  ADAMS. 

MonticeUo,  November  1,  IQSfL 

Dkak  Sir, 

I  have  racked  my  memory  and  ransacked  my  papers,  to  ena- 
ble myself  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  your  favor  of  October  tlie 
15th  ;  but  to  little  purpose.    My  papers  furnish  me  nothing,  my 
memory,  generalities  only.    I  know  that  while  I  was  in  Europe, 
and  anxious  about  the  fate  of  our  seafarinp;  men,  for  some  of 
whom,  then  in  captivity  in  Algiers,  we  were  treating;,  and  all 
were  in  like  danger,  I  formed,  undoubtingly,  the  opinion  that  our 
government,  as  soon  as  practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  force 
sufficieat  to  keep  the  Barbary  States  n  order ;  and  on  this  subject 
oommunicated  together,  as  you  observe.   When  I  jeturned  lo 
tfae  Unked  Stetes  and  took  part  in  the  adnimBtrMkm  under  Ge- 
ttend  Washington,  I  eonsiaBtly  ambtaioed  that  opbion  ^  and  hi 
December  1790^  look  advantage  of  a  reference  to  me  from  the 
fiiat  Congress  which  met  after  I  was  in  office,  to  report  in  favor 
of  a  ibiee  sufficient  ibr  the  protection  of  our  Meditemmean  com- 
mute ;  and  I  hod  hefore  them  an  accurate  statement  of  die  whole 
Barbary  force,  publio  and  private.   1  think  General  Washingttm 
approved  of  building  vessels  of  war  to  that  extent.  General 
Knox,  I  know,  did.   But  what  was  Colonel  Hamilton's  opioioi),  I 
do  not  in  the  least  remember.   Your  re^MiUections  on  mat  sub- 
ject are  certainly  corroborated  by  his  known  anxieties  for  a  close 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  might  apprehend 
danger  frofti  colfisions  between  their  vessels  and  ours.  Randolph 
was  then  Attorney  General ;  but  his  opinion  on  the  question  I  also 
entirely  forget.    Some  vessels  of  war  were  accordingly  built  and 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean.    The  additions  to  these  in  your  time, 
1  need  not  note  to  yoji,  who  are  well  known  to  have  ever  been  an 
advocate  for  the  wooden  wnlls  of  Theinistocles.    Some  of  those 
you  added,  were  sold  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  while  you 
were  in  olliee.    I  thought,  afterwards,  that  the  public  safety  might 
require  soi^jb  addiiionnl  vessels  of  strengUi,  to  be  prepared  and  in 
readiness  for  the  first  moment  of  a  war,  provided  they  could  be 
prescr\ed  n^aiost  the  decay  which  is  unavoidable  if  kept  in  the 
water,  and  clear  of  the  expense  of  officers  and  men.    With  this 
view  I  jiroposed  Uuii  they  should  be  built  in  dry  docks,  above  the 
level  of  ilic  ti<le  waters,  and  covered  with  roofs.    I  further  ad- 
vised, tliat  placeSjlorj||icse  docks  should  be  selected  where  there 
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im  a  Qoaimmd  of  water  od  a  high  level,  aa  that  of  tlie  Tyhtt  at 
n^iingtoD,  by  which  the  veaieb  HHgbt  be  floated  outy  oo  die 
pmciple  of  a  lock.  But  the  majority  of  the  legUatme  wta 
againsl  any  additba  to  the  navy*  and  the  minority,  although  for  it 
ID  judgment,  voted  against  it  od  a  pmiciple  ef  oppoaitkm.  We 
are  now,  1  understaDd,  building  vessels  to  remain  on  the  stocks, 
under  shelter,  until  waoted,  when  they  will  be  launched  and  finish- 
ed. On  my  plan  they  could  be  in  aenrioe  at  an  Immut's  notice. 
On  tliis,  tlie  finishing,  after  launching,  will  be  a  work  of  tiane. 

This  is  all  1  recollect  about  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  navy. 
That  of  the  late  war,  certainly  raised  our  rank  and  character 
among  nations.  Yet  a  navy  is  a  very  expensive  engine.  It  is 
admitted,  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  a  vessel  goes  to  entire  de- 
cay;  or,  if  kept  in  repair,  costs  as  much  as  would  build  a  new  one: 
and  tluit  a  nation  who  ( ould  count  on  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of 
peacre,  would  gain  by  burning  its  navy  and  building  a  new  one  in 
time.  Its  extent,  therefore,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
Since  my  proposition  for  a  force  adequate  to  the  piracies  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  similar  necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own  seas  for 
considerable  addition  to  that  force.  Indeed,  I  wish  we  could  have 
a  oonveotkm  with  the  naval  powera  of  Europe,  for  them  to  keep 
down  the  piratea  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  dave  shipe  ea  me 
coast  of  Africa,  and  for  ua  to jperlbrm  the  aarae  dutiea  for  the  ao- 
ckity  of  nations  in  our  seas.  In  this  way,  those  ooUisMNia  would  be 
avoided  between  the  vessels  of  war  of  difierent  natkms,  which  be- 
g^t  wars  and  consdtute  the  weightiest  objectkm  to  navies.  I  sa- 
lute you  with  constant  affectkn  and  respect. 

Ths  JramMCii. 


[The  annexed  is  the  letter  to  which  the  £or^|;oing  is  a  reply.] 

* 

TO  THOMAS  JSrrJBiiSOM. 

Moateziilo,  Octobej  15,  IfiSSL 

Deab  Sir, 

I  have  long  entertained  scruples  about  writing  this  letter,  upon 
a  subject  of  some  delicacy..  But  old  age  has  overcome  them  at 
last. 

You  remember  the  four  ships  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  built, 
and  the  tqiux  captains  appointed  by  Washington,  Talbot,  and 
TruxtOD}  and  Barry>  &c.  to  camr  an  ambaaMbr  to  Algiers,  and 
protect  our  commerce  in  the  MediierraneAi.  I  have  ahvaya  im» 
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puted  this  measures  to  yon ;  for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
you  frequently  proposed  it  to  me  while  we  were  at  Paris,  negotia-  , 
ting  together  for  peace  with  the  Barbary  powers.  Secondly,  be- 1 
cause  I  knew  that  Washington  and  Hamilton  were  not  only  in-  S 
different  about  a  navy,  but  averse  to  it.  There  was  no  Secretary 
of  the  Navy ;  only  four  Heads  of  department.  You  were  Secre- 
tar}'  of  State ;  Hamilton,  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury ;  Knox,  Secre- 
■  tary  of  War;  and  I  believe  Bradford  was  Attorney  General.  I 
have  always  suspected  that  you  and  Knox  were  in  favor  of  a  navy. 
If  Bradford  was  so,  the  majority  was  clear.  But  Washington,  I 
am  confident,  was  against  it  in  his  judgment.  But  his  attachment 
to  Knox,  and  his  deference  to  your  opinion,  for  1  know  he  had  a 
great  regard  for  you,  might  induce  him  to  decide  in  favor  of  you^ 
and  Knox,  even  though  Bradford  united  with  Hamilton  in  oppo- 
sition to  you.  That  Hamilton  was  averse  to  the  measure,  1  have 
personal  evidence;  for  while  it  was  pending,  he  came  in  a  hurry 
and  a  fit  of  impatience,  to  make  a  visit  to  me.  He  said,  he  was  •  •  • 
likely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  ships 
of  war,  to  fight  the  Algerines,  and  he  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
measure.  1  answered  him  that  I  was  clearly  in  favor  it.  For  1 
had  always  been  of  opinion,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  that  a  navy  was  the  most  powerful,  the  safest  and 
the  cheapest  national  defence  for  this  country.  My  advice  there- 
fore, was,  that  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  could  possibly  be 
spared,  should  be  applied  to  the  building  and  equiping  of  ships. 
The  conversation  was  of  some  length,  but  it  was  manifest  in  his 
looks  and  in  his  air,  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  measure,  as  well 
as  at  the  opinion  that  I  had  expressed. 

Mrs.  Knox  not  long  since  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  Waterhouse, 
requesting  him  to  procure  a  commission  for  her  son,  in  the  navy; 
that  navy,  says  her  ladyship,  of  which  his  father  was  the  parent. 
*  For,'  says  she,  '  1  have  frecjuently  heard  General  Washington  say 
to  my  husband,  the  navy  was  your  child.'  I  have  always  be- 
lieved it  to  be  Jefferson's  child,  though  Knox  may  have  assisted 
in  ushering  it  into  the  world.  Hamilton's  hobby  was  the  army. 
That  Washington  was  averse  to  a  navy,  I  had  full  proof  from 
his  o\vn  lips,  in  many  different  conversations,  some  of  them  of 
length,  in  which  he  always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and 
arming  ships  for  the  English.  *  Si  quid  novi^ti  rectius  istis  candi- 
dus  imperii ;  si  fio/i,  his  utcre  mecum,^ 

If  I  am  in  error  in  any  particular,  pray  correct  your  humble 
servant,  ^ 

John  Adams. 
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LITTBR  OLXTll. 

TO  DOOTOB  OOOMBB* 

MoatiasllA.  AiovMnlMr  9.  Ult. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  October  the  18th  cune  to  hand  festerdajr. 
The  atmosphere  of  our  country  is  onqiiestiooably  chnrs^ed  with  a 
threatening  cloud  of  fanaticism,  lighter  in  some  parts,  denser  in 
others,  but  too  heavy  in  all.  I  had  no  idea,  however,  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  cradle  of  toleration  and  freedom  of  religion,  it 
could  jiave  arisen  to  the  height  you  describe.  This  must  be  owing 
to  the  growth  of  Presbyterianism.  The  blasphemy  and  absurdity 
of  the  five  |X)ints  of  Calvin,  and  the  impossibility  of  defending 
them,  render  their  advocates  impatient  of  reasoning,  irritable,  and 
•  •  prone  to  denunciation.  In  Boston,  however,  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, Unitarianism  has  advanced  to  so  great  strength,  as  now  to 
humble  this  haughtiest  of  all  religious  sects;  insomuch,  that  they 
condescend  to  interchange  with  them  and  the  other  sects,  the 
civiides  of  preaching  freely  and  frequently  in  eadi  others'  meet- 
ing houses.  In  Rme  Imnd,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sectarian 
(ureacher  will  pennit  an  Unitarian  to  poOote  his  deak.  In  oar 
Richmond  there  is  much  fanatidBm,  iMit  chiefly  among  die  vpih 
men.  They  have  then*  night  meetbp  and  praying  parties,  where, 
attended  by  theur  priests,  and  sometimea  by  a  ben-pecked  fan^ 
band,  diey  poor  forth  the  effiisions  of  theur  love  to  Jesus,  b  terms 
as  amatory  and  carnal,  as  theur  modesQr  would  permit  them  to  use 
to  a  mere  eartUy  lover.  In  our  village  of  Charlottesville,  there 
is  a  good  degree  of  religion,  with  a  small  spice  only  of  fanaticism. 
We  have  four  sects,  but  without  either  church  or  meetmg  house. 
The  court  house  is  the  common  temple,  one  Sunday  in  the  month  to 
each.  Here,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  Mediodist  and  Bap- 
tist, meet  together,  jom  in  hymning  their  INfakcr,  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  devotion  to  each  others'  prrncluMs,  and  all  mix  in  society 
with  perfect  liaimonv.  It  is  not  so  in  liic  districts  where  Presby- 
terianism prevails  iindividedly.  Their  ambition  and  tyranny  would 
tolerate  no  rival  if  they  liad  power.  Sysiomatical  in  grasping  at 
an  asccndnncv  over  all  other  sects,  thev  aim,  like  the  Jesuits,  at  en- 
grossing  the  education  of  the  country,  are  hostile  to  every  institu-  * 
tion  which  they  do  not  direct,  and  jealnim  at  seeing  otiit  r- begin  to 
attend  at  all  to  that  object.  The  difTi-^ion  of  instruction,  to  which  ^ 
there  is  now  so  growing  an  attention,  will  be  the  reriiotc'  remedy 
to  this  fever  of  fanaticism  j  while  llie  in^re  pro^matc  one  will  be  • 
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the  progress  of  Uniiarianism.  Thai  this  will,  ere  long,  be  the 
religion  of  liie  majority  from  north  to  souili,  1  have  no  doubt. 

In  our  University  you  know  there  is  no  professorship  of  Divinity. 
A  handle  has  been  made  of  this,  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  lliis 
is  an  institution,  not  merely  of  no  religion,  but  against  all  religion. 
Occasion  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Visitors,  to  bring 
forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny,  which  weighed 
on  tlie  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  die  institution.  In  our 
annual  report  to  the  legislature,  after  stating  the  constitutional  rea> 
sons  against  a  public  establishment  of  any  religious  instruction,  we 
suggest  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the  different  religious  sects 
to  establish,  each  for  itself,  a  professorship  of  their  own  tenets,  on 
die  confines  of  the  University,  so  near  as  Uiat  their  students  may 
attend  tlie  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library,  and 
every  other  accommodation  we  can  give  them ;  preserving,  how- 
ever, their  independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.  This  fills  the 
chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in  an  institution  professing  to 
give  instruction  in  all  useful  sciences.  1  think  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted,  by  some  sects  from  candid  intentions,  and  by  others 
from  jealousy  and  rivalship.  And  by  bringing  the  sects  tojrether, 
and  mixing  them  with  tlie  mass  of  otlicr  students,  we  shall  soften 
their  asperities,  liberalise  and  neutralise  their  prejudices,  and  make 
the  general  religion,  a  religion  of  peace,  reason  and  morality. 

Tlie  time  of  opening  our  University  is  still  as  uncertain  as  ever. 
All  the  pavilions,  boarding  houses  and  dormitories  are  done. 
Nothing  is  now  wanting  but  the  central  building  for  a  library  and 
other  general  purposes.  For  this  we  have  no  funds,  and  Uie  last 
legislature  refused  all  aid.  We  have  better  hopes  of  die  next. 
But  all  is  uncertain.  1  have  heard  with  regret  of  disturbances  on 
die  part  of  the  students  in  your  seminary.  Tiie  article  of  disci- 
pline is  the  most  difficult  in  American  education.  Premature 
ideas  of  independence,  too  litde  repressed  by  parents,  beget  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  science 
with  us,  and  a  principal  cause  of  its  decay  since  the  Revolution. 
1  look  to  it  with  dismay  in  our  institution,  as  a  breaker  ahead, 
which  I  am  far  from  being  confident  we  shall  be  able  to  weather. 
The  advance  of  age,  and  tardy  pace  of  the  public  patronage, 
may  probably  spare  me  the  pain  oi  witnessing  consequences. 

1  salute  you  with  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LBTT^R  OLZVlll. 

TO  JAtBS  SinTH* 

MontioeUo.  Deoeaber  8.  iS6KL 

Sir, 

1  have  to  thank  you  for  your  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  to  express  my  gratification  wiili  your  efforts  for  the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity  in  your  quarter.    No  historical 
fact  is  belter  established,  than  that  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  pure 
and  uncompounded,  was  that  of  the  early  aires  of  Christianity ; 
and  was  amona;  the  cfticacious  doctrines  wliicli  gave  it  triumph 
over  the  polytheism  of  the  antients,  sickened  with  the  absurdities 
of  their  own  theology.    Nor  was  the  unity  of  die  Supreme  Being 
ousted  from  the  Christian  creed  by  the  force  of  reason,  but  by  the  j 
sword  of  civil  governnicnt,  wielded  at  the  will  of  ilie  fanatic  Atha-  I 
nasius.    The  hocus-pocus  phantasm  of  a  God  like  another  Cer- 
berus, with  ooe  body  and  three  beads,  had  its  birth  and  growth  in 
the  blood  of  thomands  and  thousands  of  martyrs.   And  a  strong 
proof  of  the  soMdity  of  the  primidTe  faith,  is  its  restoration,  as  soon  | 
as  a  nation  arises  whidi  Tmdicates  to  itself  the  freedom  of  religious  j 
opinion,  and  its  external  divorce  from  the  civil  authoriqr.  The 
pure  and  simple  unity  of  the  Creator  of  the  tmiverse,  is  now  all 
out  ascendant  in  the  eastern  States ;  it  is  dawning  in  the  west,  and 
advancing  towards  the  south ;  and  I  confidently  expect  that  the  * 
present  generation  will  see  Unitarianism  become  the  general  reli*  ^ 
gioB  of  the  United  States.   The  eastern  presses  are  giviug  us  * 
many  excellent  pieces  on  the  subject,  and  Pri(^stley's  learned  Wri* 
tings  on  it  are,  or  should  bc^  in  every  hand.    In  &cty  the  Athana- 
sian  paradox  that  one  is  three,  and  three  but  one,  is  so  incompre-  ^ 
hensible  to  the  human  mind,  that  no  candid  man  can  say  he  has 
any  idea  of  it,  and  how  can  he  believe  what  ])rcscnts  no  idea  ? 
He  who  thinks  he  does,  only  de  ceives  himself.    He  proves,  also,  i 
that  man,  once  surrendering  his  reason,  has  no  remaining  guard 
against  absurdities  the  most  monstrous,  and  like  a  ship  without  • 
rudder,  is  the  spoi  l  of  every  wind.   With  such  persons,  gullability, 
which  they  call  faith,  takes  the  helm  from  the  hand  of  reason,  and 
die  mind  becomes  a  wreck. 

I  write  with  freedom,  because,  while  1  claim  a  right  to  believe,         ^  I 
in  one  God,  if  so  my  reason  tells  me,  I  yield  as  freely  to  others  • 
that  of  believing  in  three.    Both  religions,  I  find,  make  honest  ^ 
Wn,  and  that  is  the  only  p9int  society  has  any  right  to  look  to.  • 
Although  tliis  mutud  freedom  should  produce  mutual  iDdu%ence,f 
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yet  I  wish  not  to  be  brought  in  qoestkm  before  the  public  on  this 
or  any  other  subject,  and  1  pray  you  lo  consider  me  as  writing 
under  i\m  trust.  1  take  no  part  in  controversies,  religjous  or  po- 
litical. At  the  age  of  eighty  tranquillity  is  the  greatest  good  of 
life,  and  the  strongest  of  our  desires  that  of  dying  in  idle  good  will 
of  all  mankind.  And  with  the  assurances  oi  aUmy  good  will  to 
Unitarian  and  Trinitnrian,  to  Whig  and  Tory^  accept  for  youfself 
that  of  my  entire  respect. 

Tu:  JsFrsBSON. 


LETTER  CLXIZ. 
TO  JOHN  Ai>AMS. 

Mbntifielb,  February  85, 1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received,  in  due  time,  your  two  favors  of  December  the  2nd 

•  and  February  the  lOlh,  and  have  lo  acknowkdic  for  the  ladies  of 
niy  native  State  tlieir  obligations  to  you  for  the  encomiums  vviiic  liyou 
are  so  kind  as  to  bestow  on  them.  They  certainly  claim  no  adv  an- 
tages over  those  of  their  sister  States,  and  are  sensible  of  more 
favorable  circumstances  existing  with  many  of  them,  and  happily 
availed,  which  our  situation  does  not  ofibr.   But  the  paper  re- 

•       spectiug  Mondcelb,  to  which  you  allude,  was  not  written  by  a 
Virginian,  but  a  visitant  from  another  State  ;  and  written  by  me- 

*  mory  at  least  a  dozen  years  after  the  visit.   This  has  occasioned 
•   aone  lapses  of  recdlectioa,  and  a  confusion  of  some  things  in  die 

mind  oi  our  finend,  and  particularly  as  lo  the  volume  of  slanders 
supposed  lo  have  been  cut  out  of  newspapers  and  preserved.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  sbgle  volume,  but  an  Encyclo- 
pedia m  bulk.  But  I  never  had  such  a  volume  i  indeed,  I  rarely 
thought  those  libels  worth  reading,  much  less  preserving  and  re- 
membering. At  the  end  of  every  year,  I  generally  sorted  all  my 
pamphlets,  and  had  them  bound  according  to  their  subjects.  One 
of  these  volumes  consisted  of  personal  altercations  between*  indi- 
viduals, and  calumnies  oo  each  other.  This  was  lettered  oo  the 
back, '  Personalities,'  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Congress.  I  was 
in  the  habit,  also,  while  living  s^art  firom  my  family,  of  cutting  out 
of  the  newspapers  such  morsels  of  poetry,  or  tales,  as  I  thought 
would  pleai^and  of  sending  them  to  my  grandchildren,  who 
pasted  them  on  leaves  of  blank  paper  and  formed  them  into  a 
book.  These  two  volomes  have  been  eonfounded  into  one  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  46 
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recollectioD  of  our  friend.  Her  poetical  imagination,  too,  has 
heightened  the  scenes  she  visited,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  iu- 
habitants,  to  whom  her  society  was  a  delightful  gratification. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  O'Meara's  Buonaparte.  It  places 
him  in  a  higher  scale  of  undei  standing  than  I  had  allotted  him. 
I  had  thought  him  the  greatest  of  all  milil;iry  captains,  but  an  in- 
different statesman,  and  misled  by  unwordiy  passions.  The 
flashes,  however,  which  escaped  from  liini  in  these  conversations 
with  0*Meara,  prove  a  mind  of  great  expansion,  although  not  of 
disdoct  developemeot  and  reasoning.  He  seizes  results  widi  ra- 
pidity and  penetration,  but  never,  explains  logically  the  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrires  at  Aem.  This  book,  too,  makes 
us  ibrget  his  atrocities  for  a  moroent»  in  commiseration  of  his  suf- 
ferings. I  will  not  say  that  the  authorities  of  the  world,  charged 
with  the  care  of  their  country  and  people,  had  not  a  right  to  con- 
fine him  for  life,  as  a  lion  or  tiger,  on  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vatioD.  Hiere  was  no  safely  to  nations  while  he  was  permitted 
to  roam  at  laige.  But  the  putting  him  to  death  in  cold  bloud,  by 
liqgering  tortures  of  mind,  hy  vexations,  insults  and  deprivations, 
was  a  degree  of  iniiumanit^  to  which  the  poisonings  and  assassina- 
tions of  the  school  of  Borgia  and  the  den  of  Marat  never  attained. 
The  book  proves,  also,  that  nature  had  denied  him  the  moral 
sense,  the  first  excellence  of  well  organised  man.  If  he  could 
seriously  and  repeatedly  afl^rm,that  he  had  raised  himself  to  j)ower 
without  ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted 
totally  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  could  consider  die 
millions  of  human  lives  which  he  had  destroyed  or  caused  to  be 
destroyed,  the  desolations  of  countries  by  plunderings,  burnings  - 
and  famine,  the  destitutions  of  lawful  rulers  of  the  world  without 
the  consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his  brothers  and  sisters 
on  their  thrones,  the  cutting  up  of  established  societies  of  men  and 
jumbling  them  discordandy  togedier  again  at  his  caprice,  the  de- 
molitioa  of  die  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of  tlieir 
rightsi  and  amelioratioo  of  their  coiidilioo»  and  all  the  numberless 
traia  of  Us  other  enormities ;  the  man,  I  say,  who  could  consider 
.  aS  t)i089  as  no  crimes,  must  have  been  a  moral  monster,  against 
whom  evwy  hand  shouki  have  been  lifted  to  slay  him. 

You  aie  so  kind  as  lo  inquire  albr  my  health.  The  bone  of 
my  arm  is  well  knitted,  but  my  hand  and  fingers  are  m  a  discour- 
aging Gonditkmj  kept  entirely  useUw  by  an  oedemalous  swelling 
of  slow  ameodmeiil. 

God  bless  you  and  contioue  your  good  health  of  body  and  mind. 

Tb:  Jefpbbsoii. 
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LBTTBR  CLXX. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

MoitioaUo,  April  11, 1888. 

Dkar  Sir, 

The  wishes  exjircssed  in  your  last  favor,  that  I  may  continue 
in  iile  and  healtli  until  I  become  a  CaK  inist,  at  least  in  his  excla- 
mation of,  *mon  Dieu!  jusqu*  aqiiand  !^  would  make  me  immor- 
tal.   I  can  never  join  Calvin  in  addressing  his  God,    He  was 
indeed  an  atheist,  which  I  can  never  be;  or  rather  his  religioii 
was  dcraonism.   If  ever  man  worshipped  a  false  God,  he  did. 
The  being  desciibed  in  his  five  points,  is  ml  tfie  €rod  whom 
you  and  I  acknowledge  and  adore^  the  creator  and  benevolent 
governor  of  the  world ;  but  a  dtenion  of  malignant  spinu   It  would 
be  more  perdonable  to  believe  in  no  God  at  all,  than  to  blaspheme 
him  by  the  atrocious  attributes  of  Calvin.    Indeed,  I  think  that 
every  Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to  atheism  by  their 
general  dogma,  that,  without  a  revelation,  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  being  of  a  God.   Now  one  sixth  of  nienkind 
only  are  supposed  to  be  Christians:  the  other  five  «xths  then, 
who  do  not  oelieve  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  are 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God!  This  gives  com- 
pletely a  gain  de  eaute  to  the  disciples-of  Ocellus,  Tim»us,  Spino- 
sa,  Didetot  and  D'Hdbach.  The  argument  ndiich  they  rest  on  . 
as  triumphant  and  unanswerable  is,  that  in  every  hypothesis  of 
cosmi^ony,  you  must  admit  an  eternal  pre-existence  of  some- 
thing; and  according  to  the  rule  of  sound  philosophy,  yon  are 
never  to  empby  two  principles  to  solve  a  dimcuhy  when  one  will 
suffice.   They  say  then,  that  it  is  more  simple  to  believe  at  once 
in  die  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now  going  on, 
and  may  forever  go  on  by  the  principle  of  reproduction  which  we 
see  and  witness,  than  to  believe  in  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  an 
ulterior  catise,  or  creator  of  the  world,  a  being  whom  we  see  not . 
and  know  not,  of  wliose  form,  substance  and  mode,  or  place  of 
existence,  or  of  acuon,  no  sense  informs  us,  no  power  of  the  mind 
enables  us  to  delineate  or  comprehend.    On  the  contrary,  1  hold, 
(without  appeal  to  revelation)  that  wlien  we  take  a  view  of  the 
universe,  in  its  parts,  general  or  particular,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  not  to  perceive  and  feel  a  conviction  of  design,  con- 
smnmate  skill,  and  indefinite  power  in  every  atom  of  its  compo- 
sition.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  exacdv  held 
in  their  course  by  the  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  uwces; 
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the  structure  of  our  earth  itself,  witli  its  distribution  of  lands,  wa- 
ters niid  aiinospherc  ;  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  examined  m 
all  their  luiiimt  st  particles;  insects,  mere  atoms  of  life,  yet  as  per- 
fectly on;niii^(  d  as  man  or  mammoth  ;  the  mineral  substances, 
their  ^eiieraiion  and  uses;  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  for  the  human 
mind  not  to  h(  lieve,  that  there  is  in  all  this,  design,  cause  and 
effect,  up  to  an  ultimate  cause,  a  fabricator  of  all  things  from 
matter  and  motion,  their  preserver  and  regulator  while  permitted 
to  exist  in  their  present  forms,  and  their  regenerator  into  new 
and  other  forms.  We  see,  too,  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
a  superintending  power,  to  maintain  tlie  universe  in  its  course  and 
order.  Stars,  well  known,  have  disappeared,  new  ones  have 
cotue  into  view;  comets,  in  their  incalculable  courses,  may  run  foul 
of  suns  and  j)lancts,  and  require  renovation  under  other  laws;  cer- 
tain races  of  animals  are  become  extinct;  and  were  diere  no  re- 
storing pown,  ull  existences  might  extinguish  successively,  one  by 
one,  until  all  should  be  reduced  to  a  shapeless  chaos.  So  irre- 
sistible are  these  evtdenoes  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  agent, 
diav  of  the  infinite  oombers  of  men  who  have  existed  through  all 
time,  tbey  hive  believed,  in  the  proportbn  of  a  miUioQ  at  least  to 
unit,  in  the  hypothesb  of  an  eternal  pre-existence  of  a  creator, 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  self-existent  universe.  Surely  this  onaoi* 
naous  sentiment  renders  this  more  probable,  than  that  of  the  few 
iii  the  other  hypothesis.  Some  early  Christians,  indeed,  have  be^ 
lieved  in  the  co-eternal  pre^xistence  of  both  the  creator  and  the 
world,  without  changing  their  relation  of  cause  and  eflect.  That 
this  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas,  we  are  informed  by  Cardinal 
Toleui,  in  these  words ;  ^Deut  ab  atemo  fintjam  onm^MftaUf  ticut 
am  produxU  mmiiuM.  M  €Btemo  patuk  j^roducere  immdwtu 
Si  sol  ab  €etemo  etsetf  Itanen  06  aiemo  esset ;  et  ikmUter 
trettjgfUMi.  At  htmen  et  vestigiiun  effedut  tuni  effictaUis  iolu  ei 
poiuU  ergo  ctm  anua  atema  ^edut  co-aterna  eiie. 
Cujus  eenteniia  eet  S.  Humuu  iheoUgorum  prwnit.*— Cardinal 
Toleta.  ^  ^ 

Of  the  nature  of  this  being  we  know  nothing.  Jesus  teUs  uSf 
that  '  God  is  a  spirit.'  4.  John  24.  But  without  defining  what  a 
spirit  is.  ^'^svna  '0  df«(.*  Down  to  the  third  century,  we  know 
that  it  was  still  deemed  material;  but  of  a  lighter,  subtler  matter 
than  our  gross  bodies.  So  says  Origen,  *Dau  ^tcr,  em  mma 
Mimilis  etl|  Juxta  originemf  reeg^e  carporalia  eat;  eed  grmniorum 
lonhim  rnttone  eorponm  incorporeua.  These  are  the  words  of 
Huet  in  his  commentaiy  on  Origen.  Origen  hitnself  says,  *  ap- 
pdlatio  afufxafov  apud  nottrot  acriptores  eat  inuaUata  et  meognUa.^ 
So  also  Tertullian ;  *  qyia  anUm  nef^abU  deam  ease  eorpua  etsi  deua 
qnrUua  ?  Spiritua  etiam  earporia  aid  genem^  tH  am  ^Jfeie.'— 
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Tertullian.  These  two  fathers  were  of  ^e  Mrd  cientiny.  Cal- 
vin's chancter  of  this  Supreme  Being  seems  chiefly  copied  from 
that  of  the  Jews.  But  the  reformation  of  these  blasphemous  at- 
tributes, and  substitution  of  those  more  worthy,  pure  and  sublime, 
seems  to  bate  beea  the  chief  object  of  Jesus  m  hb  dnoomes  to 
die  Jews:  snd  hk  doetrine  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  world  k  very 
dearly  laid  down  in  the  diree  fint  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John,  in  these  words :  *w  o^Xn  ^  Xoyo^,  wu  Xo/o^  t|v  «^ 
dfliv  KOI  ^89S  f|v  *•  Xoyo(,  *tlac  nv  n  «f Xi|  €gof  %»  dfov.  «ttv%i  is  m>k 
9ytff^  xm  Xw^(  avis  fM^^o  sdt*fv'o  ytymt*  Which  truly  trans- 
lated means,  ^In  the  begmping  God  existed,  and  reason  [or  mind] 
was  with  God,  and  diat  mmd  was  God.  Thb  was  in  the  b^nniiig 
widi  God.  All  things  were  created  by  it,  and  without  it  was  made 
not  one  thing  whbh  was  made.'  Yet  this  text,  so  plainly  decl^fflgL 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  ^P^ySsSv 
tellig^nt  being,  has  been  perverted  by  modem  Christians  to 
a  second  perBoo  of  their  tritheism,  by  a  mistranslation  of  the  Word - 
One  of  its  le^timate  meanings,  indeed,  is  'a  word^'^'^Ki 
in  tha^sense  it  makes  an  unmeaning  jar^n :  while  the  other 
meaning,  *  reason,'  equally  legitimate,  explains  rationally  the  eter- 
nal pre-existence  of  God,  and  his  creation  of  the  world.  Know- 
ing how  incomprehensible  it  was  that  *  a  word,'  the  mere  action 
or  articulation  of  the  organs  of  speech  could  create  a  world,  they 
undertook  to  make  of  this  articulation  a  second  pre-existing  being, 
and  ascribe  to  him,  and  not  to  God,  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
The  atheist  here  plumes  himself  on  the  uselessoessof  such  a  God, 
and  the  simpler  hypothesb  of  a  self-existent  universe.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  those, 
calling  tliemsebes  the  expositofsof  them,  who  have  perverted 
them  for  the  structure  of  a  system  of  fancy  absolutely  bcompre- 
hensible,  and  without  any  foundation  in  his  genuine  words.  And 
the  day  will  come,  when  the  mystical  generation  of  Jesus,  by  the 
Supreme  Being  as  his  father,  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  will  be 
classed  with  the  fable  of  the  generation  of  Minerva  in  the  brain  of 
Jupiter.  But  we  may  hope  that  the  dawn  of  reason,  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  these  United  States,  will  dp  away  all  this  artificial  scaf- 
folding, and  restore  to  us  the  primitive  and  genuine  doctrines  of 
this  the  most  venerated  reformer  of  human  errors. 

So  much  for  your  iquotation  of  Calvin's  *  mon  Dieu !  jusqu^  a 
quand  P  in  whicii,  when  addressed  to  the  God  of  Jesus,  and  our 
God,  I  join  you  cordially,  and  await  his  time  and  will  with  more 
readiness  than  reluctance.  May  we  meet  there  again,  in  Con- 
gress, with  our  antient  colleagues,  and  receive  with  them  the  seal 
of  approbatuMi,  'well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants.' 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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I«BTTBE  CLXXI. 

TO  TH£  PB£SII>£NT. 

Monticello,  June  11,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

Considering  that  1  had  not  been  to  Bedford  for  a  twelvemonth 
before,  I  thought  myself  singularly  unfortunate  in  so  timinp:  my 
journey,  as  to  have  been  absent  exactly  at  the  moment  of  your  Jiito 
visit  to  our  neighborhood.  The  loss,  indeed,  was  all  my  own  ;  fur 
in  these  short  interviews  with  you,  I  generally  got  my  political 
compass  rectified,  learn  from  you  whereabouts  we  arc,  and  correct 
ray  course  again.  In  exchange  for  this,  I  can  give  you  but  news- 
paper ideas,  and  little  indeed  of  these,  for  1  read  but  a  single  pa- 
per, and  that  hastily.  I  find  Horace  and  Tacitus  so  much  better 
writers  than  the  champions  of  the  gazettes,  that  I  lay  those  down 
to  take  up  these  with  great  reluctance.  Anil  on  the  question  you 
propose,  whether  we  can,  in  any  form,  take  a  bolder  aiiitu(jc  tliaii 
formerly  in  favor  of  liberty,  1  can  give  you  but  common  place 
ideas.  They  will  be  but  the  widow's  mile,  and  offered  only  be- 
cause requested.  The  matter  which  now  embroils  Europe,  the 
presumption  of  dictating  to  an  independent  nation  the  form  of  its 
government,  is  so  arrogant,  so  atrocious,  tliat  indignation,  as  well 
as  moral  sentiment,  enlists  all  our  partialities  and  prayers  in  favor 
of  one,  and  our  equal  execrations  against  the  other.  I  do  oot 
know,  indeed,  whether  all  nations  do  not  owe  to  one  anoi|ier  a 
bold  and  open  declaration  of  their  s)'mpathie8  with  the  one  party, 
and  their  deteHation  of  the  conduct  of  the  otfier.  But  nrdier 
dian  this  we  are  not  bound  to  go;  and  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  we.oDght  not  to  increase  the  jealousies,  or  draw  on  our^ 
selves  the  power  of  this  formidable  confederacy.  I  have  ever 
deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  Stales,  never  to  take  acdve 
[Mirt  b  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  political  interests  are  en- 
tirely disdnct  from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealotisies,  their  balance 
of  power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their  forms  and  principles 
of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal 
war.  All  their  energies  are  expended  in  the  destructkm  of  die 
labor,  property  and  lives  of  their  people.  On  our  part,  never  had 
a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying  the  opposite  ^stem,  of 
peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind,  and  the  directbn  qf  all  our 
means  and  fiiculdes  to  the  purposes  of  improvement  instead  of 
destnicdon.  With  Europe  we  have  few  occasMns  of  colliaioo, 
and  these,  with  a  UtAe  prudence  and  forbearance,  may  be  gene* 
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rally  accommodated.  Of  the  brethren  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
none  are  yet,  or  for  an  age  to  come  will  be,  in  a  sliape,  condi- 
tion, or  disposition  to  war  against  us.  And  tl)e  foothold  which  die 
nations  of  Europe  had  in  either  America,  is  slipping  from  under 
them,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  their  neighborhood.  Cuba 
alone  seems  at  present  to  hold  up  a  speck  of  war  to  us.  Its  pos- 
session by  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to  us. 
Could  we  induce  her  to  join  us  in  guarantying  its  independence 
against  all  the  world,  except  Spain^  it  would  be  nearly  as  valuable 
to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.  But  should  she  take  it,  I  would  not 
immediately  go  to  war  for  it ;  because  the  first  war  on  other 
accounts  will  give  it  to  us;  or  the  island  will  give  itself  to  us,  when 
able  to  do  so.  While  no  duty,  therefore,  calls  on  us  to  lake  part 
in  the  present  war  of  Europe,  and  a  golden  harvest  offers  itself  in 
reward  for  doing  nothing,  peace  and  neutrality  seem  to  be  our 
duty  and  interest.  We  may  gratify  ourselves,  indeed,  with  a  neu- 
trality as  partial  to  Spain  as  would  be  justifiable  without  giving 
cause  of  war  to  her  adversary  ;  we  might  and  ought  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  happy  occasion  of  procuring  and  cementing  a  cordial 
reconciliation  with  her,  by  giving  assurance  of  every  friendly  of- 
fice which  neutrality  admits,  and  especially,  against  all  apprehen- 
sion of  our  intermeddling  in  the  quarrel  with  her  colonies.  And 
1  expect  daily  and  confidently  to  hear  of  a  spark  kindled  in 
France,  which  will  employ  her  at  home,  and  relieve  Spain  from 
all  further  apprehensions  of  danger. 

That  England  is  playing  false  with  Spain  cannot  be  doubted. 
Her  government  is  looking  one  way  and  rowing  another.  It  is 
curious  to  look  back  a  litde  on  past  events.  During  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Buonaparte,  the  word  among  the  herd  of  Kings,  was 
^sauve  quipcut."*  Each  shifted  for  himself,  and  left  his  brethreu 
to  squander  and  do  die  same  as  they  could.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  military  possession  of  France,  they  rallied  and 
combined  in  common  cause,  to  maintain  each  odier  against  any 
similar  and  future  danger.  And  in  this  alliance,  Louis,  now  avow- 
edly, and  George,  secretly  but  solidly,  were  of  die  contracung  par- 
ties; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  allies  are  bound  by  treaty 
to  aid  England  with  their  armies,  should  instirrection  take  place 
among  her  people.  The  coquetry  she  is  now  playing  off  between 
her  people  and  her  allies  is  perfecdy  understood  by  the  latter, 
and  accordingly  ^ives  no  apprehensions  to  France,  to  whom  it  is 
all  explained.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  she  is  now  dis- 
playing, these  double  papers  fabricated  merely  for  exhibiuon,  in 
which  she  makes  herself  talk  of  morals  and  principle,  as  if  her 
qualms  of  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  go  all  lengths  with 
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herlfoly  Affiei,  m  ill  to  gui  lier  amt  people.  It  b  a  theatrical 
ftrce,  m  which  the  five  powers  are  the  actors,  Eogbaid  the  Tar- 
taSdy  and  her  pedple  the  dupes.  Playing  thus  so  dextrously  mto 
each  others'  haods,  and  their  own  persons  seeming  secured,  the^ 
are  now  looking  to  their  privileged  orders.  These  fiuthful  auxi- 
liaries, or  accomplices,  must  be  saved*  This  war  is  evidently  that 
of  the  general  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in  wliich  England  is  also 
acting  her  part.  ^  Save  but  the  Nobles  and  there  shaU  be  no  war,' 
says  sh^  masking  her  measures  at  the  same  time  under  the  form  of 
friendship  and  mediation,  and  hypocritically,  while  a  party,  offering 
herself  as  a  judge,  to  betray  those  whom  she  is  not  permitted 
openly  to  oppose.  A  fraudulent  neutrality,  if  neutrality  at  all, 
is  all  Spain  will  get  from  her.  And  Spain,  probably,  perceives 
this,  and  willingly  winks  at  it  rather  than  have  her  weight  thiown 
ffPpenly  into  the  other  scale. 

But  I  am  soing  beyond  iny  text,  and  sinning  against  the  adage 
of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  In  liazarding  to  you  my  crude 
and  uninformed  notions  of  things  beyond  my  cognizance,  only  be 
so  good  as  to  remember  diat  it  is  at  your  request,  and  with  as  Jit- 
de  confidence  on  my  part  as  profit  on  yours.  You  will  do  what 
is  right,  leaving  the  people  of  Europe  to  act  their  follies  and 
crinius  among  themselves,  while -we  pursue  in  good  taiih  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  To  your  judgment  we  are  willingly  re- 
signed, with  sincere  assurances  of  aiibctionate  esteem  and  reb})ect. 

Tu:  Jefi  ebson. 


LBTTBR  CLXXIL 

TO  JUOOK  JOHNSON. 

MonliooUo,  Jane  18, 1833. 

Dear  Sib, 

Our  correspondence  is  of  that  accommodating  character,  which 
admits  of  suspension  at  the  convenience  of  either  party,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  odier.  Hence  this  tardy  acknowledgment  of 
your  favor  of  April  the  11th.  I  learn  from  that  widi  great  plea- 
sure^ that  you  have  resolved  on  continuing  your  history  of  parties. 
Our  opponents  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  preparauons  for  pkcing 
their  cause  favorably  before  posterity.  Yet  1  hope  even  from 
some  of  them  the  escape  of  precious  truths,  in  angry  explosions 
or  effusions  of  vanity,  which  will  betray  the  genuine  monarchism 
of  their  principles,  jphey  do  not  themselves  believe  what  they 
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endeavor  to  inculcate,  tliat  we  were  an  opposition  party,  not  on  prin- 
ciple, but  merely  seeking  for  office.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  form- 
ation of  our  government,  many  had  formed  their  political  opinions 
on  European  writings  and  practices,  believing  die  exjierience  of 
old  countries,  and  especially  of  England,  abusive  as  it  was,  to  be 
a  safer  guide  than  mere  theory.  The  doctrines  of  Europe  were, 
that  men  in  numerous  associations  cannot  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  order  and  justice,  but  by  forces  physical  and  moral, 
wielded  over  them  by  authorities  independent  of  their  will. 
Hence  their  organization  of  kings,  hereditary  nobles,  and  priests. 
Still  further  to  constrain  the  brute  force  of  the  [)eople,  they  deem 
•  it  necessary  to  keep  them  down  by  hard  labor,  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of  their 
earnings,  as  that  unremitting  labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  surplus  barely  to  sustain  a  scanty  and  miserable  life. 
And  these  earnings  they  apply  to  maintain  their  privileged  orders 
in  splendor  and  idleness,  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  die  people,  and 
excite  in  them  an  humble  adoration  and  submission,  as  to  an  order 
of  superior  beings.  Although  few  among  us  had  gone  all  these 
lengths  of  opinion,  yet  many  had  advanced,  some  more,  some  less, 
on  the  way.  And  in  the  convention  which  formed  our  govern- 
ment, they  endeavored  to  draw  the  cords  of  power  as  tight  as 
they  could  obtain  them,  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  general 
functionaries  on  their  constituents,  to  subject  to  them  those  of  the 
States,  and  to  weaken  their  means  oi  maintaining  the  steady 
equilibrium  which  the  majority  of  the  convention  had  deemed 
salutary  for  both  branches,  general  and  local.  To  recover,  there- 
fore, in  practice  the  [jowers  which  die  nation  had  refused,  and  to 
warp  to  their  own  wishes  those  actually  given,  was  the  steady  ob- 
ject of  the  federal  party.  Ours,  on  die  contrary,  was  to  main- 
tain the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  people 
themselves.  We  believed,  with  diem,  dial  man  was  a  rational 
animal,  endowed  by  nature  with  rights,  and  with  an  innate  sense 
of  justice  ;  and  diat  he  could  be  restrained  from  wrong  and  pro- 
tected in  right,  by  moderate  powers,  confided  to  persons  of  his 
own  choice,  and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence  on  his  own 
will.  We  believed  that  the  complicated  organization  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  priests,  was  not  the  wisest  nor  best  to  effi^ct  the  hap- 
piness of  associated  man ;  thai  wisdom  and  virtue  were  not  he- 
reditary ;  that  the  trappings  of  such  a  machinery  consumed,  by  their 
expense,  those  earnings  of  industry  they  were  meant  to  protect, 
and,  by  the  inequalities  they  produced,  exposed  liberty  to  suffer- 
ance. We  believed  that  men,  enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all  their  interests  on  the 
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>^   side  of  law  and  order,  habituated  to  thiok  for  thefnflHfet,  mid  to 
folbw  their  reason  as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely 
governed,  thao  with  mmds  nourished  in  error,  and  vidited  and  . 
debased,  as  m  Europe,  by  ignorancei  indigenee  and  oppreBakMi% 
.  Tho  oberisboieiit  of  die  people  then  was  our  principle,  the  feaK 

V  Mid  distrust  of  tb«D«  that  oT  the  other  party.   Composed,  as  woV 
were,  of  dbe  landed  and  laboring  interests  of  the  country,  we 

^  could  not  be  less  anzioiis  for  a  govemmenl  of  tew  and  order  than 
were  the  iidiabitants  of  the  cities,  die  strong  holds  of  federaysam 
And  whedier  our  effiuts  to  save  the  prmciples  and  form  of  oor 
constitution  have  not  been  salutary,  let  the  present  republican  free^ 
dom,  order  and  prosperity  of  our  country  determine.  Histoiy  • 
may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for  a  ttOM,  by  the  superior 
Q0brts  at  justiOcation  of  those  who  are  conaoious  of  needing  il 
flsestf  Nor  will  the  openmg  scenes  of  our  present  government  be 
40l0in  ikek  true  aspect,  until  the  letters  of  the  day,  now  held  in 
private  hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to  public  view. 
What  a  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washington's  cabinet, 
when  it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend  to  truth  as 
he  was  himself!  When  no  longer,  like  Caesar's  notes  and  memo- 
randums in  the  hands  of  Anthony,  it  shall  be  open  to  tlie  high 
priests  of  federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  ao  much,  and  no 
■more,  as  suits  their  views! 

Willi  respect  to  his  farewell  address,  to  the  authorsliip  of  which, 
it  seems,  there  are  conflicting  claims,  1  can  state  to  you  some 
facts.  He  had  determined  to  decline  a  re-election  at  the  end  of 
his  first  term,  and  so  far  determined,  that  he  had  requested  Mr. 
Madison  to  prepare  for  him  someiliing  valedictory,  to  be  addressed 
to  his  constituents  on  his  retirement.  This  was  done :  but  he  was 
finally  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  a  second  elecUon,  to  which  no 
one  more  strenuously  pressed  him  thao  myself,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  strengthening,  by  longer  habit,  the  respect 
necessary  for  that  ofiice,  which  the  weight  of  his  character  only# 
6oM  effect.  When,  at  the  end  of  this  second  term,  his  Valedic- 
tory came  out,  Mr.  Madison  recognised  in  il  aeveial  passages  of 
hiis  draught,  several  others  we  were  both  satisfied  were  torn  the 
pen  of  Hamilton,  and  odiers  from  dat  of  die  Rreadent  himself^ 
Tliese  he  mobably  put  into  the  hands  of  HamiHon  to  km  imo  a 
wbbia,  and  hence  it  may  all  appear  in  Hamilioii's  hand  wribng, 
as  if  it  were  all  of  his  oomposinon.  '  ^  . 

1  have  stated  above^  that  the  origmal  objects  of  the  federalists 
were,  1.  to  warp  our  aovemment  mora  to  die  form  and  princi-. 
pies  of  monarchy,  and  2.  to  weaken  the  barriers  of  the  Slate 
^emmeots  as  oo-or^te  posveia.  In  the  first  they  have  been 
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SO  completely  foiled  by  the  universal  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise,  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  their 
old  appellation,  taken  to  themselves  a  participation  of  ours,  and 
under  the  pseudo-republican  mask,  are  now  aiming  at  their  second 
object,  and  strengthened  by  unsuspecting  or  apostate  recruits 
from  our  ranks,  are  advancing  fast  towards  an  ascendancy.  I 
have  been  blamed  for  saying,  that  a  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of 
consolidation  would  one  day  call  for  reformation  or  revolution, 
I  answer  by  asking,  if  a  single  Stale  of  the  Union  would  have 
agreed  to  the  constitution,  had  it  given  all  powers  to  tlie  General 
Government?  If  the  whole  opposition  to  it  did  not  proceed  from 
the  jealousy  and  fear  of  every  State,  of  being  subjected  to  the 
other  States  in  matters  merely  its  own?  And  if  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  believe  the  States  more  disposed  now  than  then,  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  general  surrender  of  all  their  rights  and  powers  to  a 
ooDsolklsted  government,  one  and  undrnded?  IjifiMllifj^ 
You  request  me  poaidentially,  to  exunine  the  qfmmiimffm 
the  Supreme  C!ourt  has  advanced  beyond  its  eonstitutiooai  limits, 
and  trespassed  on  those  of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  under- 
take it,  my  dear  Sir,  because  I  am  unable.  Age,  and  the  wane 
of  mind  consecpient  on  it,  have  disoualified  me  uom  investigations 
so  severe,  and  researohes  so  kbonous.  And  it  is  die  less  neees- 
sary^  m  this  case,  as  having  been  ak^ady  done  by  others  with  a 
logic  and  leaning  to  which  I  could  add  nothing.  On  the  deci- 
sion of  the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  The  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  Su- 
preme CkMjrt  of  the  United  States,  in  March  1831,  Judge  Roane, 
under  the  signature  of  Algernon  Sidney,  wrote  fir  the  Enquirer 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  law  of  that  case.  I  considered  these 
papers  maturely  as  ihey  came  out,  and  confess,  that  they  appear- 
ed to  me  to  pulverise  every  wcnrd  which  had  been  delivered  by 
Judge  Marshall,  of  the  extra-judicial  part  of  his  opinion ;  and  all 
was  extra-judicial,  except  the  decision  that  the  act  of  Congress 
^ad  not  purported  to  give  to  the  corporation  of  Washington  the 
authority  claimed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controlling  tlie  laws  of 
the  States  within  the  States  themselves.  But  unable  to  claim 
that  case,  he  could  not  lot  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on  gratuitously 
to  prove,  that  notwithstanding  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the 
consututioo,  a  State  could  be  brought,  as  a  defendant,  to  the  bar 
of  his  court ;  and  again,  that  Congress  might  authorise  a  cor|X)- 
raiion  of  its  territory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State,  and  pa- 
ramount to  the  laws  of  that  State.  1  cite  the  sum  and  result  only 
of  his  doctrines,  according  to  the  impression  made  on  my  mind 
at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.  If  not  strictly  accurate  in  cir- 
^  cumstance,  it  b  so  in  substance.    This  doctrine  was  so  com)»lete7 
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ly  tefuled  by  Rovie,  tlitt  if  hecia  be  aMivefed,  I  miwahi 

mao  reasQo  as  a  Tain  and  uaeless  faculty,  given  to  bewilder)  and 
not  to  guide  us.  And  I  mention  tbis  partieular  case  as  one  only 
of  wnmif  because  it  gave  oocasion  to  tbat  tborougb  eumination 
of  the  coostitutional  Omits  between  tbe  General  and  State  jurisdic* 
tiooi^  vvbich  you  bave  asked  for.  There  were  two  other  writers  in 
tbe  same  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  Fletcher  of  Sahouoy  and 
SomerSy  who  in  a  few  essays  presented  some  very  luminous  and 
striking  views  of  the  question.  And  there  was  a  particular  paper 
which  recapitulated  all  the  cases  m  which  it  was  thought  the  fe- 
deral court  Iiad  usurped  On  the  State  jurisdictions.  These  essays 
will  be  found  in  the  Enquirers  of  1821,  from  May  tlic  10th  to 
July  the  ISth.  It  is  not  in  iny  present  power  to  send  them  to  you, 
but  if  Ritchie  cm  tlu  in,  1  will  procure  and  forward  them. 

If  they  had  been  read  m  the  other  States,  as  they  were  here,  I 
think  they  would  have  left,  there  as  here,  no  dissentients  from 
their  doctrine.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  our  legislature  of 
182l-'22,  and  two  draughts  of  remonstrances  were  prepared  and 
'  discussed.  As  well  as  I  remeiuber,  tliere  was  no  difierence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  matter  of  right ;  but  there  was  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  a  remonstrance  ai  iliat  lime,  the  general  mind  of  liie 
States  being  then  under  extraordinary  excitement  by  the  Missouri 
question:  and  it  was  dropped  on  that  consideration.  But  diis 
case  is  not  dead,  it  only  sleepeth.  The  Indian  Chief  said,  he  did 
not  go  to  war  for  every  j)etty  injury  by  itself,  but  put  it  into  his 
pouch,  and  when  that  was  full,  he  tlieii  made  war.  Thank  Hea- 
ven, we  have  provided  a  more  pcaceabk  and  rational  mode  of 
redress. 

This  practice  of  Judge  Marshall,  of  travelliug  out  of  his  case  to 
prescribe  what  the  law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before  tbe 
court,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censurable.  I  recollect  another 
ilistaBce,  and  tbe  more  particularly  perhaps,  because  it  m  some 
measure  bore  on  mysell.  Among  tbe  midnight  appointments  iA 
Mr.  Adams,  were  eommissbns  to  some  federal  jusdces  of  the 
peace  for  Alexandria.  These  were  signed  and  sealed  by  him, 
but  not  delivered.  I  found  them  on  tbe  uble  of  the  departtnent 
of  State,  on  my  entrance  mto  office,  and  I  foriiade  their  delivery. 
Martiury,  named  in  ene  of  them,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  mandamus  to  die  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Madison)  to  de- 
Uver  tbe  commissbn  intended  for  him.  The  Court  determined  at 
once,  that  being  an  original  process,  they  had  no  cognizance  of  it; 
and  there  the  question  before  them  was  ended.  Hut  die  Chief 
Justice  went  on  to  lay  down  what  the  law  would  he,  had  diey  juris- 
diction of  the  case ;  to  wit,  that  diey  should  command  the  deliveiy. 
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The  object  was  clearly  to  instruct  any  oAer  court  having  the  ju- 
risdiction, what  they  should  do,  if  Marbury  should  apply  to  thein. 
Besides  the  improfirieqr  of  this  gratuitous  interference,  could  any 
thing  exceed  the  perversion  of  law  ?  For  if  there  is  aoy  principle 
of  law  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  diat  delivery  is  one  of  die  es- 
sentials to  ihe  validity  of  a  deed.  Although  signed  and  sealed, 
yet  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party  himself,  it  is 
in  fieri  only,  it  is  not  a  deed,  and  can  be  made  so  only  by  its 
delivery,  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  it  may  be  made  an  es- 
crow. But  whatever  is  in  the  executive  ofiices  is  certainly  deem- 
ed to  be  in  Uie  liands  of  the  President ;  and  in  this  case,  was  ac- 
tually in  my  hands,  because,  when  I  countermanded  them,  there 
was  as  yet  no  Secretary  of  Slate.  Yet  this  case  of  Marbury  and 
Madison  is  continually  cited  by  bench  and  bar,  as  if  it  were  settled 
law,  without  any  animadversion  on  its  being  merely  an  obUer  disr 
sertation  of  the  Chief  Justice.  - 

It  may  be  impracticable  to  lay  down  any  general  formula  of 
words  which  shall  decide  at  once,  and  widi  precision,  in  every 
case,  this  limit  of  jurisdiction.  But  there  are  two  canons  which 
will  guide  u^afely  in  most  of  the  cases.  1.  The  capital  and 
leading  objei^df  tte  constitution  was,  to  leave  with  the  States  afl 
authorities  which  respected  their  own  citixens  onljr,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  those  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign 
or  other  States:  to  make  us  several  as  to  ourselvesi  but  one  as  to 
all  others.  In  the  latter  case  jthen^  constructions  should  lean  to 
the  general  jurisdictioo,  if  the  words  will  bear  it;  and  in  favor  of 
the  Slates  in  the  former,  if  possible  to  be  so  construed.  And  in- 
deed, between  citizens  and  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  under 
their  own  laws,  I  know  but  a  single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction  is 
given  to  the  Greneral  Government.  That  is,  where  any  thing  but  gold 
or  silver  is  made  a  lawful  tender,  or  the  obligation  of  contracts  is 
any  otherwise  impaired.  The  separate  legislatures  had  so  oAen 
abused  that  power,  that  the  citizens  themselves  chose  to  trust  it 
to  the  general,  rather  than  to  their  own  special  authorities.  2. 
On  every  question  of  construction,  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
time  when  the  consdtiitbn  was  adopted,  recollect  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  debates,  and  instead  of  trying  what  meaning  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against  it,  conform  to  the 
probable  one  in  which  it  was  passed.  Let  us  try  Cohen's  case 
by  these  canons  only,  referrtiig  always  liowever,  for  full  argument, 
to  llie  essays  before  cited. 

1.  It  was  between  a  citizen  and  his  own  State,  and  under  a- 
law  of  liis  State.   It  was  a  domestic  case  therefore,  and  not  a 
^leigp  one.  ^ 
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Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  jealousies  prevailJhg 
against  the  General  Government,  at  the  adoption  of  the  consiitu- 
tion,  the  States  meant  to  surrender  the  authority  of  preserving 
order,  of  enforcinsr  moral  duties,  and  restraining  vice,  witliin  their 
own  territory  ?  And  tiiis  is  ilic  present  case,  that  of  Cohen  being 
under  the  antient  and  general  law  of  gaming.  Can  any  good  be 
effected,  by  taking  from  the  States  the  moral  rule  of  their  citizens, 
and  subordinating  it  to  the  general  authority,  or  to  one  of  their 
corporations,  which  may  justify  forcing  the  meaning  of  words, 
hunting  after  possible  constructions,  and  hanging  inference  on  in- 
ference, from  heaven  to  eardi,  like  Jacob's  ladder?  Such  ao  in* 
tendon  was  impossibles,  and  such  a  licentiousness  of  coostructioa 
and  inference,  if  exerciBed  by  both  governments,  as  may  be  done 
with  equal  right,  wbvnd  equally  authorise  both  to  claim  ul  powen^ 

Cieral  and  particular,  and  break  up  the  foundations  of  tbe  Uiaon* 
W8  are  made  for  men  of  oidinaiy  understanding,  and  abodd^ 
tbmfore,  be  construed  by  tbe  ofdinaiy  rules  of  common  sense. 
Their  meaning  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  meuphysical  snUeties^ 
*  which  may  mdce  an^  thing  mean  eveiy  thing  or  notUng,  at  pfet* 
sure.  It  should  be  left  to  the  sophisms  of  adFoosMkmoie  tradf 
it  is,  to  prove  that  a  defendant  b  a  plaintifl^  tfaouflMiragged  mnii 
court,  Unio  eoOo^  like  Buonaparte's  vdunteeis,  uilo  the  field  in 
chains,  or  that  a  j>ower  has  been  given,  because  it  ought  to  hafts 
been  given,  ei  aka  ialia,  Tbe  States  sumiosed,  that  by  their  tenth 
amendment,  they  had  secured  themselves  against  constructiveL 
])owers.  They  were  not  lessoned  yet  by  Cohen's  case,  nor  aware 
of  the  slipperioess  of  the  eek  of  the  law.  I  ask  ibr  no  straiobg  of 
words  against  the  General  Government,  nor  yet  agamst  the  StsilBB. 
i  believe  the  States  can  best  govern  our  home  conoeras,  nd  the 
General  Government  our  foreign  ones.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
maintained  that  wholesome  distribution  of  powers  estaUished  by 
the'  constitution  for  the  limitation  of  both ;  and  never  to  see  all 
offices  transferred  to  Washington,  where,  further  withdrawn  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  may  more  secretly  be  bought  and 
sold  as  at  market. 

But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  *  there  must  be  an  ultimate  arbiter 
somewhere.'  True,  there  roust ;  but  does  that  prove  it  is  either 
party  ?  The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  people  of  the  Unioat  assembM 
by  their  deputies  in  contention,  at  the  call  of  Congress,  or  of  two 
thirds  of  the  States.  Let  them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to 
give  an  authority  claimed  by  two  of  their  organs.  And  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  wisdom  and  felicity  of  our  constitution,  to  have  pro- 
vided this  peaceable  appeal,  where  that  of  other  natioibis  at  once 
to  force. 
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I  rejoice  in  the  example  you  set  of  ieriaim  opinions.  I  have 
heard  H  often  noticed,  and  alwa3r9  with  high  a^probatioo.  Some 
of  your  brethren  will  be  encouraged  to  follow  it  occaaioaaOyi  and 
in  time,  it  may  be  fdt  by  all  as  a  duty,  and  the  sound  practice  of 
the  primithre  court  be  again  restored.  Why  should  not  every 
judge  be  asked  his  opinion^  and  give  it  from  the  bench,  if  only  by 
«yea  or  nay?  Besides  ascertaining  the  fact  of  his  opmiooi  which 
the  public  have  a  right  to  know,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  is 
impeachable  or  not,  it  would  shew  whether  the  opimons  were 
unanimous  or  not,  and  thus  setde  more  exacdy  the  weight  of  their 
tttthority. 

The  close  of  my  second  sheet  warns  mc  that  it  is  time  now  to 
relieve  you  from  this  letter  of  unmerciful  length.  Indeed,  I  won- 
der how  I  have  accomplished  it,  widi  two  crippled  wrists,  the  one 
scarcely  able  to  move  my  pen,  the  other  to  bold  mj  paper.  But 
I  am  hurried  sometimes  beyond  the  sense  of  pain,  wtien  unbo- 
sommg  myself  to  friends  who  harmonise  with  me  in  principle. 
You  and  1  may  diflfer  occasionally  in  details  of  minor  conseqtience, 
as  no  two  minds,  more  than  two  faces,  are  the  same  in  every  fea- 
ture. But  our  G^eneral  objects  are  Uie  same ;  to  preserve  die  re- 
publican form  and  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  cleave  to  the 
salutary  distribution  of  powers  which  that  has  established.  These 
are  the  two  sheet  anchors  of  our  Union.  If  driven  from  eiiiier, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  foundering.  To  my  prayers  for  its  safely 
and  peq)etuity,  I  add  those  for  the  continuation  of  your  healtli, 
happiness,  and  usefulness  to  your  country. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


LETTBE  VLXEill.  , 

10  JAMBS  lUDlSOll. 

MonticelJo,  Aof  nsi  30, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  the  inckwed  letters  firom  the  Presklent,  with  a  request, 
that  after  perusal  I  would  forward  them  to  you,  for  perusn  by 
yourself  auo,  and  to  bo  returned  then  to  him. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Timothy  Pickering's  fourtli  of  July 
oliservations  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  his  princi- 
ples and  prejudices,  personal  and  political,  gave  us  no  reason  to 
doubt  whetlier  he  had  truly  (|uoted  tlie  information  he  alleges  to 
Ime  i«ceivod  iiom  Mr.  Adams,  1  should  then  say,  that  in  some 
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of  tlic  pariiciilars,  Mr.  Adams'  incniory  has  led  him  into  unques- 
tionable error.  At  the  air;e  of  eip^hty-eic;ht,  and  forty-seven  years 
after  the  transactions  of  Independence,  this  is  not  wonderful.  Nor 
should  I,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  small  advantage  of  iliat  dif- 
ference only,  venture  to  opi)ose  my  memory  to  his,  were  it  not 
supported  by  written  notes,  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment  and 
on  the  spot.  He  says,  'llie  committee  of  five,  to  wit,  Doctor 
Franklin,  Sherman,  Livingston  and  ourselves,  met,  discussed  the 
subject,  and  tlien  appointed  bim  and  myself  to  make  the  draught; 
that  we,  as  a  sob-committee,  met,  and  after  the  urgencies  of  each 
on  the  other,  I  consented  to  undertake  the  task;  that  the  draught 
being  made,  we,  the  sub-committee,  met,  and  conned  the  paper 
over,  and  he  does  not  remember  that  he  made  or  suggested  a  sb- 
u)e  dteration.'  Now  these  details  are  quite  incorrect.  The  com- 
mittee of  five  met;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was  pn^- 
posed,  but  they  unanimousl)  jiressed  on  myself  abne  to  undertake 
the  draught.  I  consented ;  I  drew  it ;  but  before  I  reported  it 
to  the  committee,  I  communicated  it  Mparatd^  to  Doctor  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Adams,  requesting  their  corrections,  because  they 
were  the  two  members  of  whose  judgments  and  amendments  1 
wished  most  to  have  the  benefit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  com- 
mittee :  and  you  have  seen  the  original  paper  now  in  my  hands, 
with  ihe  corrections  of  Doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams  interlined 
in  their  own  hand  writings.  Their  alteradons  were  two  or  three 
only,  and  merely  verbal.  I  then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to 
the  committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered,  to  Congress.  This 
personal  communicadon  and  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has 
misremembered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub-committee.  Pickering's 
observations,  and  Mr.  Adams'  in  addition,  '  that  it  contained  no 
new  ideas,  tliat  it  is  a  common  place  compilation,  its  sentiments 
hacknicd  in  Congress  for  two  years  before,  and  its  essence  contain- 
ed in  Otis'  pamphlet,'  may  all  be  true.  Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  the 
judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied  from  Locke's 
treatise  on  government.  Otis'  jiamphlet  1  never  saw,  and  whe- 
ther I  had  gathered  my  ideas  from  reading  or  reflection  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  only  that  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphlet 
while  writing  it.  I  did  not  consider  it  a>  any  ])art  of  iny  charge 
to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  olTer  no  sentiment  whicii 
had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Had  Mr.  Adams  been  so  re- 
strained, Congress  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bold  and  im- 
pressive advocations  of  the  rights  of  Revolution.  For  no  man's 
confident  and  fervid  addresses,  more  than  Mr.  Adams',  encour- 
aged and  sup|x)rted  us  through  the  difficulties  surrounding  us, 
wbidi,  like  djc  ceaselebs  action  of  giavity,  weighed  on  us  by  night 
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and  by  day.  Yet,  on  (he  same  ground,  we  may  ask  whatof  theso 
elevated  thoughts  was  new,  or  can  be  a^meid  never  before  to 
have  entered  the  conceptions  of  man? 

Whether,  also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence,  and  the  reasons 
for  declarins;  it,  which  make  so  great  a  portion  of  the  insuiiment, 
had  been  hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years  l)erore  the  4th  of 
July,  '7(3,  or  this  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Adams  be  another  slip  of  me- 
mory, let  history  say.  Tiiis,  however,  1  will  say  for  Mr.  Adams, 
that  he  supported  the  Declaration  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it.  As  to  myself,  1  thought  it  a  duty 
to  be,  on  tiiat  occasion,  a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
more  impartial  judges  than  1  could  be,  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 
During  the  debate  1  was  sitting  by  Doctor  BVanklin,  and  he  ob- 
served thflt  I  was  writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms 
on  some  of  its  parts ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion,  that  by  way  of 
comfort,  he  told  iiie  the  story  of  Jolin  Thomson,  tlie  halter,  and 
his  new  sign. 

Timothy  thinks  die  instrument  the  better  for  having  a  fourth  of 
k  expunged.  He  would  have  thought  it  still  better,  had  tlie  other 
three  fourths  gone  out  also,  all  but  tlie  single  sentiment  (the  only 
one  he  approves,^  which  recommends  friendship  to  his  dear  £ng» 
land,  whenever  she  is  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  His  insinu- 
ations are,  that  although  ^  the  high  tone  of  the  instrument  was  in 
uiiiaoii  with  the  warm  feelings  of  the  times,  this  sentiment  of  ha- 
bitoal  ftieBdihip  to  Engkiod  aboold  never  be  forgouen,  and  that 
tho  duties  it  enjoins  dioald  upmAally  be  beroe  in  ouiid  en  mtj 
oriebniioiii  of 'this  aoohmnary.'  lo  other  words,  that  the  Deda- 
ittioiiy  as  being  a  libel  on  the  goveroment  of  England,  composed 
iftiiiiioi  of  iNUMnoo,  should nowbe  buried  m  utter  obiivkm,  to  spare 
Iho  feelings  of  our  Eqgfish  frieuds  and  Aoglomaa  fellow  citizenB. 
BoCkisiiotlDi^uodtlietnthatwe  wishiokeepitmaiind;  hut 
to  cborisb  the  iNrmci|iles  of  the  instrument  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
own  citiieDS :  and  it  is  a  heavenly  comfort  to  sen  that  these  prin- 
exiles  are  yet  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  render  a  drctunstance  so  tri- 
fling IS  this  Ktile  lapse  of  memory  of  Mr.  Mm^j  worthy  of  be- 
ting soleoudy  announced  and  supported  at  an  anmvenary  9umm- 
blage  of  the  nation  on  its  birthday*  In  opposition,  however,  to 
Mr.  Piekeriog,  |  pray  God  that  these  principdea  mi^  be  atemdi 
and  efese  die  prayer  with  .my  aflectiomto  wiahes  for  jounelf  of 
long  life,  heiUi  and  happiness. 

Th:  Jcmmsoif. 
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L£TT£U  CLX&IV. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

MootieiUo,  ScptJDibw  4, 180. 

Dbab  Sm, 

Your  letter  of  August  the  15di  was  received  in  due  tinie,  and 
with  the  welcome  of  every  thing  which  comes  from  von*  ^  Widi 
its  opinions  on  the  difficuhies  of  revolutions  iW>m  despotism  to 
freedom,  I  very  much  concur.  Hie  generation  winch  commeii- 
ces  a  revdution  rani^  completes  it.  Habituated  from  their  in- 
fancy to  passive  submission  of  bod)  and  mmd  to  dieir  kings  and 
priests,  they  are  ix>t  qualified  when  called  on  to  diinkVid  pro- 
vide for  themselves ;  and  their  inexperience,  their  ignorance  and 
bigotry  make  thenn  instruments  often,  in  the  hands  of  the  BuoMh 
partes  and  Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rights  and  purposes. 
Tliis  is  the  present  situation  of  Europe  and  Spanish  America. 
But  it  is  not  desperate.  The  light  which  has  been  shed  on  niai>- 
kind  by  the  art  of  printing,  has  eminently  changed  the  condition 
of  the  world.  As  yet,  that  light  has  dawned  on  the  middling  classes 
only  of  the  men  in  Europe.  The  kings  and  the  rabble,  of  equal 
ignorance,  have  not  yet  received  its  rays ;  but  it  continues  to  spread, 
and  while  printing  is  preserved,  it  can  no  more  recede  than  the 
sun  return  on  his  course.  A  first  attempt  to  recover  tlie  ric^ht  of 
self-government  may  fail,  so  may  a  second,  a  third,  &lc.  But  as 
a  younger  and  more  instructed  race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  be- 
comes more  and  more  intuitive,  and  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  some  sub- 
sequent one  of  the  ever  renewed  attempts  will  ultimately  succeed. 
In  France,  the  first  effort  was  defeated  by  Robespierre,  the  second  , 
by  Buonaparte,  the  third  by  l^mis  XVIII,  and  his  holy  allies : 
another  is  yet  to  come,  aiul  all  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  has  ' 
caught  the  spirit;  and  all  will  attain  representative  government, 
more  or  less  perfect.  This  is  now  well  understood  to  be  a  neces- 
sary check  on  kings,  whom  they  will  probably  think  it  more  pru- 
dent to  chain  and  tame,  than  to  exterminate.  To  attain  all  this, 
however,  rivers  of  blood  must  yet  llow,  and  years  of  desolation  • 
pass  over;  yet  the  object  is  worth  rivers  of  blood,  and  years  of 
desolation.  For  what  inheritance  so  valuable,  can  man  leave  to 
his  posterity?  The  spirit  of  the  Spaniard,  and  bis  deadly  and 
eternal  hatred  to  a  Frenchman,  give  me  much  confidence  that 
he  wiQ  never  submit,  but  finaUy  defeat  this  «tlocioo8  viohtioii  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  imder  which  he  is  suflfering;  and  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Cortes,  affinrd  reasonable  hope,  that 
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4htt  nadon  wiU'Mttie  down  in  a  temperate  representative  govei^ 
ment,  with  an  executive  properly  flubordioated  to  that.  Portugal, 

Italy,  Prussia,  Germany,  Greece,  will  follow  suit.  You  and  I 
shall  look  down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments to  man,  whicli  will  add  to  the  joys  even  of  heaven. 

I  observe  your  toast  of  Mr.  Jay  on  the  4th  of  July,  wherein 
you  say  that  the  omission  of  iiis  siqnnture  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  by  accident.    Our  impressions  as  to  this  fact 
being  ditferent,  I  sliall  be  glad  to  have  mine  corrected,  if  wrong. 
Jay,  you  know,  had  been  in  constant  opposition  to  our  laboring 
majority.    Our  estimate  at  the  time  wa^,  that  he,  Dickinson  and 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  by  their  inu^eiuiity,  perst  vcniiict'  and  par- 
tiality to  our  English  connection,  h;ul  consfuiitly  kupt  us  a  year 
behind  where  we  ou^ht  to  have  been  m  our  preparations  and  pro- 
ceedings.   From  about  liie  date  of  the  Virginia  instructions  of 
May  the  15th,  177G,  to  declare  Independence,  Mr.  Jay  absented 
himself  from  Congress,  and  never  came  there  again  until  Decem- 
ber, 1778.    Of  course,  he  had  no  part  in  tlie  discussions  or  de- 
cision of  that  question.  The  instructions  to  their  Delegates  by  the 
convendon  of  New  York,  then  sitting,  to  sign  the  Declaration, 
were  presented  to  CoDgreaa  on  the  15th  of  July  only,  and  on  that 
tkj  the  jornnab  shew  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jay,  by  a  letter  re- 
oeivied  fiom  binii  as  they  bad  done  as  early  as  the  39th  of  May, 
by  4uiodber  letter.  And  I  thmk  he  had  been  omitted  by  die  ooih 
vemioo  on  a  new  dection  of  Delegates,  when  they  changed  dieir 
hisknctions*   Of  this  last  faet,  however,  having  no  evidence  but 
an  antieot  hnpreaaon,  I  shaU  not  affirm  i(.   Bitt  whether  so  or  noi^ 
ao  agency  of  aeddeiU  appears  in  the  case.  This  eyror  of  Act, 
however,  whether  yours  or  m»e,  is  of  little  cons^uenoe  to  the 
jNiblic.   But  truth  being  as  cheap  as  error,'  it  is  as  well  to  rectify 
It  for  our  own  satisfacdon.  ^ 
^  I  hate  had  a  fever  of  about  three  weeks,.  d4i|Bto.te  *nd 
preoediog  mootb,  fiom  which  1  am  entirely  ■ecgrerei  except  as 
Id  stmgui* 

Ever  afotionaiely jpiNirs. 

Th:  JxTtntsoir* 
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kBTTMB  OI*IKXV. 
10  JOHN  MJbim^ 

Dbar  Sib» 

I  do  not  write  wkh  the  ease  wbach  yuat  letter  of  SepMBbef 
the  18th  supposes.  Crippled  wrists  and  6neers  make  wrkng  slow 
and  laborious.  But  whUe  writing  to  jpoii»  I  lose  the  sense  of  these 
tfaines  in  the  recollection  of  aotient  ttmes^  when  yoodi  and  health 
nm&  happmess  out  of  every  thing.  I  forget  for  a  while  the 
hoary  winter  of  age,  when  we  can  think  of  nothing  but  bow  to  keep 
ourselves  warm,  and  hmv  to  get  rid  of  our  heavy  hours  until  the 
friendly  hand  of  death  shall  rid  us  of  ail  at  once.  Against  this  tedium 
vita,  however,  I  am  fortunately  mounted  on  a  hobby,  which,  in- 
deed,  I  should  have  better  managed  some  thirQr  or  forty  yean 
ago;  but  whose  easy  amble  is  still  suOlcient  to  give  exercise  and 
amusement  to  an  octogenary  rider.  This  is  the  establishment  of 
a  University,  on  a  scale  more  comprehensive,  and  in  a  country 
more  healthy  and  central  than  our  old  William  and  Mary,  which 
these  obstacles  have  long  kept  in  a  stale  of  languor  and  ineffi- 
ciency. But  the  tardiness  with  which  such  works  proceed,  may 
render  it  doubtful  whether  1  shall  live  to  see  it  go  into  action. 

Putting  aside  those  things,  however,  for  the  present,  I  write  this 
letter  as  due  to  a  friemlship  coeval  with  our  government,  and  now 
attempted  to  be  poisoned,  when  too  late  in  life  to  be  replaced  by 
new  siffections.  I  had  for  sometime  observed  in  the  public  papers, 
dark  hints  and  mysterious  innuendoes  of  a  correspondence  of  yours 
with  a  friend,  to  whom  you  had  opened  your  bosom  without  re- 
serve, and  which  was  to  be  made  public  by  that  friend  or  his 
representative.  And  now  it  is  said  to  be  actually  published.  It 
has  not  yei  reached  us,  but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  as 
seemed  most  likely  to  draw  a  curtain  of  separation  between  you 
anil  myself.  Were  there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  indignation 
against  the  autlior  of  this  outrage  on  private  confidence,  whose 
shaft  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  particularly, 
tbb  would  make  it  the  duty  of  every  honorable  mind  io  disap* 
point  that  ^m,  by  opposing  to  its  impression  a  seven-fold  shield  of 
apathy  and  insei»bili^.  With  me,  however,  no  such  armor  is 
needed.  The  circumstances  of  the  tunes  in  wUdi  hate 
happteed  to  Uve,  and  .the  partiafity  of  our  friends  at  a  particohur 
period,  placed  us  in.  a  state  of  apparent  opposition,  which  some 
■night  suppose  io1ie  peisoiial  also:  and  diere  might  not  be  want- 


« 
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ing  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by  filling  our  ears  vv 
^lignant  falsehoods,  by  dressing  up  hideous  phantoms  of  iheir  own 
creation,  presenting  them  to  you  under  my  name,  to  me  under 
yours,  and  enrlf  avoring  to  instil  into  our  minds  things  concerning 
each  otiier  th-  ni<^^t  destiiut<j  of  truth.  And  if  there  had  been, 
at  any  time,  a  momeni  when  we  were  off  our  guard,  and  in  a 
temper  to  let  the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forget  what 
we  had  known  of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of  so 
much  trial,  yet  all  men  who  have  attended  to  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  colors  under  which  passion 
sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  nioiivts  of  others,  have  seen 
also  those  passions  subsiding  with  liinc  and  li  iiection,  dissipating 
like  mists  before  the  rising  sun,  and  restoring  to  us  the  sight  of  all 
things  in  their  true  shape  and  colors.  It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
1^  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  an  age  back  to  hmit  up  imaginary 
or  forgotten  ftcts,  to  diBCnrb  tbe  repose  of  afleotioos  to  fweeleDiiig 
to  the  eveniiig  of  our  Iheas.  Be  aawred,  my  dear  Str,  that  I  am 
moapaMe  of  receiviog  the  sligbteat  iasprewioD  from  tbe  efibrt  now 
made  to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of  age,  worth  and  wiadom,  and 
to  sow  tares  between  friends  who  have  been  snch  for  near  half  a 
oentury.  Beseeching  you  tfaeny  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to  be 
disquieted  by  this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying 
you  to  throw  it  by  aasong  die  tfamgs  which  have  never  happened, 
I  add  sincere  assoraaeea  €l[  ray  wmbated  and  constant  attachment, 
fiieMlsfaip.  end  reapeet 

.   Tu:  JmmBsoH. 


LBTTB&  OLXXVl. 

vo  TBB  nmamBBT* 

MttttioeUo,  October  tU,  Hm. 

Dkar  Sir, 

The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me,  is  the 
most  momentous  which  has  ever  been  oifered  to  my  contempla- 
tion since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a  nation,  this  sets 
our  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  throujrh 
the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never  could  we  embark 
on  it  under  circumstances  more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  funda- 
mental maxim  should  he,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils 
of  Europe.  Our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  NorUi  and  South,  has  a  set  of 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe^  and  peculiarly  her  own. 

* 
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She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart 
from  tliat  of  Europe.    While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the 
domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be,  to  make 
our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom.    One  nation,  most  of  all,  could 
disturb  us  in  this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  acoom- 
pany  us  in  it.    By  acceding  to  her  proposidon,  we  detach  her 
mm  the  band  of  despots,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale 
of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke, 
m^ch  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt  and  difficul^.  GtM 
Britaio  is  the  nation  which  can  oo  us  the  most  barm  of  any  oney 
or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our  aide  we  need  not  fetr  ibe 
whole  woild.   With  her  then,  we  should  most  sedubusly  cheiUi 
a  oordkd  friendship ;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  kmt  our  uS" 
fectMmt  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the  sane 
cause.   Not  that  I  would  purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  cC 
taking  part  in  her  wars.   But  the  war  in  which  the  present  pro* 
position  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its  consequence,  is  not 
her  war,  but  ours.   Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish  the 
American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all  foreign  powers, 
of  never  perroittbg  those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  vnlh  ihb  af- 
fairs of  our  natkms.   It  is  to  maintain  our  own  principle,  not  to 
depart  from  it.   And  if,  to  frusilhate  this,  we  can  eflSbot  a  divwoQ 
in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and  draw  over  to  our  side 
.  its  most  powerful  member,  siuelj  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am 
dearhr  ot  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that  it  will  prevent  instead  of 
provokiQg  war.  With  Great  Br^ain  withdrawn  from  their  scale 
and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two  contments,  all  Europe  combined 
would  not  imdertake  such  a  war.  For  how  would  they  propose 
to  fgBt  atjsither  enemv  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  is  the  ooce" 
sk»  to  be  sU^ted  which  this  proposition  ofiers,  of  declaring  oar 
protest  <i|imyhi  atrocknis  vkMaocDS  of  the  rights  of  natkws^  by 
.^^^"^VS^f  ^7      ^  ^  mtenud  afisirs  of  another,  so 
jhgitk)usly  l^un  by  Buonaparte,  and  now  contmned  the 
equally  lawlesT Alliance,  calling  it^lf  Hofy. 
•^Jktt  lie  have  first  to  aA  ourselves  a  questkm.  Do  we  wish  to 
acquire  to  our  own  confederacy  ai^  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish 
provinces?  I  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  ever  kicked  on  Cuba 
as  the  most  mteresting  addition  vriiich  could  ever  be'made  to  our' 
system  of  States.  Tne  control  whkh,  widi  Fbrida  Pomt,  this 
iaand  would  ^ve  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  and  the  countries 
and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose  watsis 
flow  into  it,  would  fiff  up  die  measure  of  x>ur  politbal  weHbeing. 
Tet,  as  I  am  sensible  diat  tfab  can  never  be  ootained,  even  widi 
her  own  consent,  but     war;  and  its  mdependenoe,  whbh  is ifir 
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second  interest,  (and  especially  its  independence  of  England,)  can 
be  secured  wthout  it,  1  liave  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first 
wish  to  future  chances,  and  acceptine^  its  independence,  with  peace 
and  the  friendship  of  England,  rather  than  its  associatioo,  at  the 
expense  of  war  and  her  enmity. 

I  could  honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  declaration  proposed,, 
that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those  possessions,  that 
we  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement  be-  ^ 
tween  them  and  the  mother  country ;  but  that  we  will  op|)ose, 
with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power, 
as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and 
most  especially,  their  transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.  I  should  think  it,  therefore, 
advisable,  that  the  Executive  should  encourage  the  British  go- 
vernment to  a  continuance  in  the  dispositions  expressed  in  these 
letters,  by  an  assurance  of  his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his 
authority  goes ;  and  that  uS  it  may  lead  to  war,  the  declaration  of 
which  requires  an  act  of  Congress,  the  case  shall  be  laid  before 
them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meeting,  and  under  the  rea- 
sonable aspect  in  which  k  is  seen  by  himself. 

I  have  been  so  loni;  weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have 
so  long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them,  that  1  am  sensible  I 
am  not  qualified  to  offer  opinions  on  them  worthy  of  any  attention. 
But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  consequences  so  lasting, 
and  effects  so  decisive  of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  re-kindle  all 
the  interest  1  have  heretofore  felt  on  such  occasions,  and  to  induce 
me  to  the  hazard  of  opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my  wish  to 
contribute  still  my  mite  towards  any  thing  which  may  be  useful 

•    •  to  our  country.    And  praying  you  to  accept  it  at  only  what  it  is 
worth,  I  add  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  afiectionate  friend- 

^   *  ship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson.- 


LETTER  CLXXVII. 
TO  THE  MAR<iUlS  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 

MoBtMMllo,  Nov»nibtf4,  ISSa. 

Mt  Deab  Fbbnd, 

Two  dislocated  wrists  and  crippled  fingers  have  rendered  wri- 
-  ting  so  slow  and  laborious,  as  to  oblige  me  to  withdraw  from  nearly 
ail  correspondence  :  not  however,  from  yours,  wbUe  I  oan  make 
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a  stroke  with  a  pen.  We  have  gone  throi^h  too  many  tryiog 
scenes  logethery  to  forget  the  sympathieB  wnA  ifibcikiBS  mey  wnk 
fisiieQ*. 

Your  iriak  have  indeed  been  long  aii4.seveie«  When  thej 
•  win  end,  is  yet  unknown,  but  where  dief  wi0' end,  cawot  be  doehi* 
.ed.  Alliaiioes,  Holf  or  Hdliih,  may  be  formed,  adi  retard  the 
epoch  of  defiveranee,  mav  swell  the  nven  of  bkod  wUdi  are  jm 
to  flow,  but  their  own  wiU  ckise  the  scene,  nd  leate  lo  mankawl 
'  die  right  of  setf-goverament.  I  trust  that  Speb  will  prove,  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  csoo^pMred  irfudi  determnes  not  to  he  so,  and 
diat  her  success  win  he  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  Sbeitr,  no  more 
to  be  aitesled  by  human  eflbrts.  Whedier  the  state  or  society  in 
Europe  can  bear  a  republiean  government,  I  doubted,  you  know, 
when  with  you,  and  1  do  now.  A  hereditary  chief,  strictly  Krnil* 
ed,  the  right  of  war  vested  in  the  legislative  body,  a  rigid  econo- 
my  of  the  public  contributions,  and  absolute  imerdiction  of  ail 
tiseleai  ntpanijen,  wiU  go  far  towards  keeping  the  govenmient  ho- 
nest and  unoppressive.  But  the  only  security  of  aU,  is  in  a  Iree 
press.  The  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  resisted,  when  pat- 
mitted  freely  to  be  expressed.  The  ac^itation  it  proidbces  must 
be  submitted  to.    It  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  waters  pure. 

We  are  all,  for  example,  in  ag^tioo  even  in  our  peaceful  coun> 
liy.  For  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  mind  must  be  kept  in 
raodon.  Who  is  to  be  the  next  President,  is  the  topic  here  of 
every  conversation.  My  opinion  on  that  subject  is  what  1  ex- 
pressed to  you  in  my  last  letter.  The  question  will  be  uhimately 
reduced  to  tfie  nonhernmost  and  southernmost  candidates.  The 
former  will  get  every  federal  vote  in  the  Union,  and  many  repub- 
licans; the  latter,  all  those  denominated  of  the  old  school;  for  you 
arc  not  to  believe  that  these  two  parties  are  amalgamated,  that  the 
lion  nntl  the  lamb  are  lyin^  down  together.  The  Hartford  con- 
vention, the  victory  of  Orleans,  the  peace  of  Ghent,  prostrated 
the  name  of  federalism.  Its  votaries  abandoned  it  ilirout;!)  shame 
and  mortification;  and  now  call  themselves  republicans.  Hut  tlie 
name  alone  is  changed,  tiie  principles  are  the  same.  For  in  truth, 
the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  are  those  of  natm-e.  They  exist 
in  all  countries,  whether  called  by  these  names,  or  by  those  of 
Aristocrats  and  Democrats,  Cote  Droite  and  Cote  Gauche,  Ultras 
and  Radicals,  Serviles  and  Liberals.  The  sickly,  weakly,  timid  man, 
fears  the  people,  and  is  a  tory  by  nature.  'The  healdiy,  strong 
and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and  is  formed  a  whig  by  nature.  Oa  • 
the  eclipse  of  federalism  with  us,  although  not  its  gilhictianj  its 
leaders  got  up  the  Missouri  questkHi,  under  the  fite  ftomof  less- 
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ening  the  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the  real  view  of  producing 
a  geographical  division  of  parties,  which  might  insure  tliem  the 
next  President.  The  people  of  the  nonli  went  blindfold  into  the 
snare,  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while  widi  a  zeal  truly  moral 
and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were  injuring 
instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of  the  slaves,  that  they  had 
been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  purposes ;  and  that 
trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up.  To 
that  is  now  succeeding  a  distinction,  which,  like  that  of  republican 
and  federal,  or  whig  and  tory,  being  equally  intermixed  through 
every  State,  threatens  none  of  those  geographical  schisms  which 
go  immediately  to  a  separation.  The  line  of  division  now,  is  the 
preservation  of  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  constitution,  or  by 
strained  constructions  of  that  instrument,  to  merge  all  into  a  con- 
solidated government.  The  tories  are  for  strengthening  the  ex- 
ecutive and  General  Government;  tlie  whigs  cherish  the  represen- 
tative branch,  and  the  rights  reserved  by  the  States,  as  the  bulwark 
against  consolidation,  which  must  immediately  generate  monarchy. 
And  although  this  division  excites,  as  yet,  uo  warmth,  yet  it  exists, 
is  well  understood,  and  will  be  a  principle  of  voting  at  the  ensu- 
ing election,  wiUi  the  reflecting  men  of  both  parties. 

I  thank  you  much  for  the  two  books  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  Miss  Wright  had  before  favored  me 
with  the  first  edition  of  her  American  work :  but  her  *  Few  days 
in  Athens,'  was  entirely  new,  and  has  been  a  treat  to  me  of  the 
highest  order.  The  matter  and  manner  of  the  dialogue  is  stricdy 
Anuent;  the  principles  of  the  sects  are  beautifully  and  candidly 
explained  and  contrasted ;  and  tlie  scenery  and  portraiture  of  the 
interlocutors  are  of  higher  finish  than  any  thing  in  that  line  left  us 
by  the  antients;  and  like  Ossian,  if  not  antient,  it  is  equal  to  the 
best  morsels  of  antiquity.  I  augur,  from  this  instance,  that  Her- 
culaneum  is  likely  to  furnish  better  specimens  of  modern  than  of 
antient  genius;  and  may  we  not  hope  more  from  the  same  pen? 

After  much  sickness,  and  the  accident  of  a  broken  and  disa- 
bled arm,  I  am  again  in  tolerable  health,  but  extremely  debilitated, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  into  my  garden.  The  hebitude 
of  age,  too,  and  extinguishment  of  interest  in  the  things  around 
me,  are  weaning  me  from  them,  and  dispose  me  witli  cheerful- 
ness to  resign  ihem  to  the  existing  generation,  satisfied  that  the 
daily  advance  of  science  will  enable  them  to  administer  tlie  com- 
monweahh  widi  increased  wisdom.  You  have  still  many  valuable 
years  to  give  to  your  country,  and  with  my  prayers  that  they 
may  be  years  of  health  and  happiness,  and  especially  that  they 
voii.  IV.  49 
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may  see  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  government  which 
you  liave  cherished  through  life,  accept  the  assurance  of  my  af- 
fectionate and  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jeffebson. 


lbttbe  clxxtiii. 
to  joseph  c.  cabell. 

Dbab  Sib, 

I  am  filmed  with  your  two  letters  of  Jtmiair  the  Mfa  end 
ddtb,  and  am  plad  that  youtaeif  and  Um  friends  of  the  Univeni^ 
are  so  weH  satisfied,  that  the  provisos  amendatory  of  the  Umvei^ 
iky  Act  are  mere  nidlities.  J  had  not  been  aUe  to  put  out  of  my 
head  the  Algebraical  equatbn,  which  was  among  the  first  of 
college  lessons,  that  a — aaO.  Yet  I  cheeifully  arrange  mysmf 
to  your  opinions.  I  did  not  suppose,  nor  do  I  now  suppose 
it  possible,  that  both  Houses  of  the  legislature  should  ever  consent, 
for  an  additiooal  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  revenoe,  to  set  all  the 
Professors  and  students  of  the  University  adrift:  and  if  foreign- 
ers will  have  the  same  confidence  which  we  have  in  our  legiria* 
ture,  no  harm  will  have  been  done  by  the  provisos. 

You  recollect  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  Visitors  who  are  of 
the  legislature  should  fix  on  a  certain  day  of  meeting,  after  the 
risinir  of  the  Assembly,  to  put  into  immediate  motion  the  mea- 
sures wiiicli  iliis  art  was  expected  to  call  for.  You  will  of  course 
remind  the  Governor  that  a  re-appointment  of  Visitors  is  to  be 
made  on  the  day  following  Sunday,  the  20th  of  this  month;  and 
as  he  is  to  appoint  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  it  would  be  well 
to  recommend  to  liim  that  which  our  brethren  there  shall  fix  on. 
It  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  as  the  third,  fourth,  &c. 
day  after  the  rising  of  the  legislature,*  which  will  give  it  certainty 
enough. 

You  ask  what  sum  would  be  desirable  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  apparatus?  Certainly  the  lar[^est  you  can  obtain.  Forty 
or  fifty  tliou«jan(l  dollars  would  enable  us  to  purchase  the  most  es- 
sential books  of  text  and  reference  for  the  schools,  and  such  an 
apparatus  for  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry,  as  may 
enable  us  to  set  out  with  tolerable  competence,  if  we  can,  thnKi|^  ^ 
the  banks  and  otherwise,  anticipate  the  whole  sum  at  once. 

I  remark  what  you  say  on  tlie  subject  of  committing  ourselves 
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to  any  one  for  ihe  Law  appointmeat*  Your  eautkm  is  perfecdf 
jut.  1  hope,  and  am  cettam,  that  Mb  wiU  he  die  standing  law  of 
diacfedon  and  doty  with  ererj  roemher  of  our  board,  in  this  and 
afl  oaaes.  You  know  we  have  all,  from  the  beginning,  considered 
the  high  qualificationsof  our  Professors,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
we  could  give  to  our  instHntion  splendor  and  pre-eminence  over 
ay  its  sister  seminaries.  The  only  question,  therefore,  we  can 
ever  ask  oors^ves,  as  to  any  ean<Hdate,  will  be,  is  he  the  most 
highly  qualified?  The  college  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  its  character 
of  primacy  by  indulging  motives  of  favoridsm  and  nepotism,  and  by 
oenfefring  the  appointments  as  if  the  professorships  were  entrusted 
to  diem  as  provisions  for  their  friends.  And  even  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, yon  know,  is  also  much  bwered  from  the  same  cause* 
We  are  neit  to  observe,  that  a  man  is  not  qualified  ibr  a  Frofes- 
soTf  kaowmg  nothing  but  merely  his  own  profession.  He  should 
be  otherwise  well  educated  as  to  the  sciences  generally ;  able  to 
converse  undersiandingiy  with  the  scientific  men  with  whom  he  is 
asBocMted,  and  to  assist  in  the  councib  of  the  Faculty  on  any  sub- 
ject of  science  on  winch  they  may  have  occasion  to  delilMsrate. 
Without  tins,  he  will  mcor  their  contempt,  and  bring  disreputation  on 
the  inatitutioa^  With  respect  to  the  professorship  you  mention,  I 
scarcely  know  any  of  our  judges  personally ;  but  1  will  name,  for 
example,  the  late  Judge  Roane,  who,  I  believe,  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  among  the  ablest  of  them.  His  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  common  law  chiefly,  which  does  not  constitute 
one  hair  of  the  qualification  of  a  really  learned  lawyer,  much  less 
that  of  a  Professor  of  law  for  an  University.  Anc]  as  to  any  other 
branches  of  science,  he  must  have  stood  mute  in  the  presence  of 
his  literary  associates,  or  of  any  learned  strangers  or  others  visit- 
ing the  University.  Would  this  constitute  the  splendid  stand  we 
propose  to  take? 

la  the  course  of  the  trusts  I  have  exercised  through  life  with 
powers  of  appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and  with  unspeaka- 
ble comfort,  that  I  never  did  appoint  a  relation  to  office,  and  that 
merely  because  I  never  saw  the  case  in  which  some  one  did  not 
ofler,  or  occur,  better  qualified;  and  I  have  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  that  in  the  appointment  of  Professors  to  our  nursling 
institution,  every  mdividual  of  my  associates  will  kx>k  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  sublimation  of  its  character^  and  adopt,  as  our  sacred 
motto,  *deiw  dignioriJ'  in  this  way  it  will  honor  us,  and  bless 
our  coonny. 

1  perceive  that  1  have  permitted  my  reflections  to  run  mto  gene- 
lakies  beyond  die  scope  of  the  pardcubur  intimation  iii  your  letter. 
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I  wfll  let  ihem  go>  however,  as  a  general  eonfearioD  of  filMiy  M 
belonging  merely  to  the  present  case. 

Name  me  amctionately  to  our  bretbren  fntfa  you»  and  be  as- 
sured yourself  of  my  constant  (nendship  and  respect. 


Dear  Sib, 

I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  I9th,  and  with  it,  the  hist 
number  of  the  North  American  Revievr.  This  has  anticipated 
die  one  I  should  receive  in  course,  but  have  not  yet  received,  un- 
der my  subscription  to  the  new  series.  The  article  on  the  Afii- 
can  colonization  of  the  people  of  color,  to  which  you  invite  my 
attentiooi  I  have  read  with  great  consideration.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
fine  one,  and  will  do  much  good.  I  loam  from  it  more,  too,  than 
1  had  before  known,  of  the  degree  of  success  and  promise  of  that 
colony. 

In  d)e  disposition  of  these  unfortunate  people,  there  are  two 
rational  objects  to  be  distinctly  kept  in  view.  1 .  The  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  may  introduce 
among  the  aborigines  the  arts  of  cultivated  life,  and  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  science.  By  doing  this,  we  may  make  to  them 
some  retribution  for  the  long  course  of  injuries  we  hdve  been 
committing  on  their  population.  And  considering  that  these  bless- 
inp^s  will  descend  to  tlie  'mti  naionm^  ei  qui  nascentur  ah  Hits* 
we  shall  in  the  long;  run  have  rendered  them  perhaps  more  good 
than  evil.  To  fulfil  this  object,  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  pro- 
mises well,  and  that  of  Mesurado  adds  to  our  prospect  of  success. 
Under  this  view,  the  colonization  society  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
missionar}  sorloty,  liaving  in  view,  however,  objects  more  humane, 
more  justifiable,  and  less  aggressive  on  the  peace  of  other  nations, 
than  the  others  of  that  appellation. 

The  second  object,  and  the  most  interesting  to  us,  as  coming 
home  to  our  physical  and  moral  characters,  to  our  happiness  and 
safety,  is  to  provide  an  asylum  to  which  we  can,  by  des^rees,  send 
the  whole  of  that  population  from  among  us,  and  establish  tlicra 
under  our  patronage  and  protection,  as  a  separioe,  free  and  iode* 


Th:  JBFnBaoif. 
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pendent  people,  in  some  country  and  climate  friendly  to  human 
life  and  happiness.    That  any  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  should 
answer  the  latter  purpose,  I  have  ever  (leen\ed  entirely  impossible,  g 
And  without  repeatinii;  the  other  arguincnu>  wliicli  have  been  urged 
by  others,  I  will  appeal  to  figures  ouly,  which  admit  no  controversy. 
I  shall  speak  in  round  numbers,  not  absolutely  accurate,  yet  not  » 
so  wide  from  truth  as  to  vary  the  result  materially.    There  are  in 
the  United  States  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  of  color  in  slavery. 
To  send  off  the  whole  of  these  at  once,  nobody  conceives  to  be  ^ 
practicable  for  us,  or  expedient  for  them.    Let  us  take  twenty- 
five  years  for  its  accomplishment,  within  which  time  they  will  be 
doubled.    Their  estimated  value  as  property,  in  the  first  place, 
(for  actual  property  has  been  lawfully  vested  in  that  form,  and 
who  can  lawfully  lake  it  from  the  possessors  ?)  at  an  average  of 
two  buodred  dollars  each,  young  and  old,  woaM  amoimt  to  n 
bwdrnd  nuDioM  of  doUany  whieb  most  be  paid  or  lost  by  some- 
body. To  dasy  add  tbe  coat  of  tbeir  transportation  by  land  and 
soa  to  Mesurado,  a  year's  promon  of  fooa  and  clothing,  imple- 
ments of  buabandiy  and  oftbeir  tnules»  wbicb  wOl  amount  to  three 
bimdred  millions  more,  making  thirty-eix  millwns  of  dollars  a  year 
for  twen^-five  years,  with  uMorance  of  peace  all  that  time,  and 
it  is  impoaaibki  to  look  at  the  questkm  a  second  time.  1  am  aware 
that  at  the  end  of  about  sixteen  years,  a  gradual  detraction  from 
tbb  sum  will  commence,  from  the  gradual  diminution  of  breeders, 
and  go  on  during  the  remaining  nine  years.   Calculate  this  de- 
duction, and  it  is  still  impossible  to  look  at  the  enterprise  a  second 
time.   I  do  not  say  this  to  induce  an  inference  that  the  getting^ 
fid  of  them  is  forever  impossible.   For  that  is  neither  my  opinioo 
nor  my  hope.  But  only  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  this  wi^.  There 
is,  I  think,  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  done ;  that  is,  by  emflbcipn- 
4ing  the  after  born,  leaving  them,  on  due  compensation,  with  their 
mothers,  until  their  services  are  worth  their  maintenance,  and  then 
putting  them  to  industrious  occupations,  until  a  proper  age  for  de- 
portation.   This  was  the  resuh  of  my  reflections  on  the  subject 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  con- 
ceive any  otlier  practicable  plan.    It  was  sketched  in  the  Notes 
on  Virginia,  under  the  fourteenth  quer}'.    Tiie  estimated  value  of 
the  new-born  infant  is  so  low,  (say  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents) 
that  it  would  probably  be  yielded  by  the  owner  gratis,  and  would 
thus  reduce  die  six  himdred  millions  of  dollars,  ilie  first  head  of 
expense,  to  thirty-  -  ^ 'n  niillions  aisd  a  half:  leaving  only  the 
expenses  of  nourishmeiu  while  with  die  mother,  and  of  transpor- 
tation.   And  from  what  fund  are  these  expenses  to  be  furnished  ? 
Why  not  from  that  of  the  lands  whkh  have  been  ceded  by  the 
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rety  States  now  needing  this  relief?  And  ceded  on  no  conside- 
ration, for  the  most  part,  but  tim  of  tbe  general  good  of  the  whole. 
These  cessions  already  constitnte  one  fourth  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  may  be  san  that  these  huids  have  been  sold ;  are  now 
the  property  of  the  citizens  composing  those  Stales;  and  the  monej- 
long  ago  received  and  expended.  Bat  an  equivalent  of  lands  in 
the  territories  since  acquired,  may  be  appropriated  to  that  oljecty 
or  so  much,  at  least,  as  may  be  sufficient;  and  the  object,  aMMxigh 
more  important  to  the  slave  Stales,  is  highly  so  to  the  others  aim, 
if  they  were  serious  in  theur  arguments  on  the  Uissouri  question. 
The  slave  States,  too,  if  more  interested,  would  also  contrHntte 
more  by  their  gratuitous  liberation,  thus  taUng  on  themselves  alone 
the  first  and  heaviest  item  of  expense. 

In  tlie  plan  sketched  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  no  particular 
place  of  asylum  was  specified;  because  it  was  thought  posaible, 
that  in  the  revdulionaiy  state  of  America,  then  commenced, 
events  might  open  to  us  some  one  within  pracdcable  distance. 
This  has  now  happened.  St.  Domingo  has  become  independent, 
and  with  a  population  of  tliat  color  only;  and  if  the  public  papers 
are  to  be  credited,  their  Chief  offers  to  pay  their  passage,  to  re- 
ceive them  as  free  citizens,  and  to  provide  them  employment.  • 
This  leaves,  then,  for  the  general  confederacy,  no  expense  but  of 
nuriure  with  the  mother  a  few  years,  and  would  call,  of  course, 
for  a  very  moderate  appropriation  of  the  vacant  lands.  Sup}X)se 
the  whole  annual  increase  to  be  of  sixfy  thousand  effective  births, 
fifty  vessels,  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  each,  constantly  em- 
*ployed  in  that  short  run,  would  carry  off  the  increase  of  every 
year,  and  the  old  stock  would  die  off  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  lessening  from  the  commencement  until  its  final  disap- 
pearance. In  lliis  way  no  violation  of  private  right  is  pro]X)sed. 
Voluntary  surrenders  would  probably  come  in  as  fast  as  tJie  means 
to  be  prov  ided  for  their  care  would  be  competent  to  it.  Looking 
at  my  own  Stale  only,  and  I  presume  not  to  speak  for  the  otliers, 
I  verily  believe  diat  this  surrender  of  property  would  not  amount 
to  more,  annually,  than  half  our  present  direct  taxes,  to  be  con- 
tinued fully  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  then  gradually 
diminishing  for  as  many  more  until  tlieii-  final  extinction  ;  and 
even  this  half  tax  would  not  be  paid  in  cash,  but  by  the  delivery 
of  an  object  which  they  have  never  yet  known  or  counted  as  part 
of  their  property :  and  those  not  possessing  the  object  will  be  call- 
ed on  for  nothing.  I  do  not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  burthens 
and  benefits  of  this  operation.  And  who  could  estioiate  its  Mess- 
ed effects.'  I  leave  diis  to  those  who  will  live  to  see  their  acoott- 
plishment,  and  to  enjoy  a  beatitute  Ibrblddett  to  my  age.   But  I 
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leave  it  with  this  admonition,  to  rise  and  be  doing.  A  million  and 
a  half  are  within  dieir  control ;  but  six  millions  (which  a  majority 
of  those  now  living  will  see  them  attain,)  and  one  million  of  these 
fightiftg  men,  will  say,  *we  will  not  go.' 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  involves  some  constitutional  scru- 
ples. But  a  liberal  construction,  justified  by  the  object,  may  go 
far,  and  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  the  whole  length  neces- 
sary. The  separation  of  infants  from  their  mothers,  too,  would 
produce  some  scruples  of  humanity.  But  this  would  be  straining 
at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  duty  on  imported  books.  I  hope  a  crusade  will  be  kept 
up  against  it,  until  those  in  power  shall  become  sensible  of  this 
stain  on  our  legislation  and  shall  wipe  it  from  their  code,  and  from 
the  remembrance  of  man,  if  possible. 

1  salute  you  widi  assurances  of  high  respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


#  LETTER  CLXXX. 

TO  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

MonticcUo,  April  4,  1624. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  learned  that  llie  good  people  of 
New  Orleans  had  restored  you  again  to  the  councils  of  our  coun- 
try. I  did  not  doubt  the  aid  it  would  bring  to  the  remains  of  our 
old  school  in  Congress,  in  which  your  early  labers  had  been  so 
useful.  You  will  find,  I  suppose,  on  revisiting  our  maritime  States, 
the  names  of  things  more  changed  tl)an  the  things  themselves ; 
iliat  though  our  old  opponents  have  given  up  their  appellation, 
they  have  not,  in  assuming  ours,  abandoned  their  views,  and  iliat 
they  are  as  strong  nearly  as  they  ever  were.  These  cares,  how- 
ever, are  no  longer  mine.  I  resign  myself  cheerfully  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  ship,  and  the  more  contentedly,  as  I  am  near  the 
end  of  my  voyage.  I  have  learned  to  be  less  confident  in  the 
conclusions  of  human  reason,  and  give  more  credit  to  the  honesty 
of  contrary  opinions.  The  radical  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
constitution  of  our  government,  which  I  have  adopted  as  a  key  in 
cases  of  doubtful  construction,  is,  that  the  whole  field  of  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  two  departments,  domestic  and  foreign,  (the 
States  in  their  mutual  relations  being  of  tlie  latter ;)  that  the  former 
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depaitroeot  is  resenred  exckisiyeljr  to  the  Mipective  States  whhio 
ibor  am  UailMf  miA  iS»  latter  aaa^oed  to  •  eepente  set  of  func- 
tiomries,  eoMdtuting  wint  iih^  be  etHed  tiie  foreign  branch, 
which,  instead  of  a  federal  bans,  is  ealabfiahed  as  a  diattlt  go- 
▼erament  fuioad  Aae,  acdng  as  the  doiDescie  brandi  does  ee  tbe 
eitiaens  direclijr  and  coeidvelj;  dwt  these  depaftmeuts  haie 
distmct  directortes,  co-ordinate,  and  equally  bdependeM  ttd  an- 
prame,  each  widun  its  own  sphere  of  action*  IVbenever  a  doobt 
arises  to  wfaidi  of  these  branches  a  power  belongs,  1  try  it  by  this 
test.  I  recollect  no  case  where  a  ij^iestioo  wmply  betwaen  etti* 
nns  of  the  same  Slate,  has  been  transferred  to  tne  feieign  do- 
paiUBent,  except  that  of  inhibiting  tenders  hot  of  metifflie  moaaft 
and  ex  post  facto  legislation.  The  canses  of  these  snigiteidea  are 
well  remembered. 

I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  speech  on  the  qneadon  of  na> 
tional  improvement,  which  1  ha?e  read  with  great  pleaaure,  and 
recognise  in  it  those  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  of  which 
I  had  formerly  seen  mmi  yon  so  many  proofs.  Yet,  in  candor,  I 
must  say  it  has  not  removed,  in  my  mind^  all  the  difficultiea  of 
the  question.  And  I  should  reaUy  be  alarmed  at  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  you,  and  suspicious  of  my  own,  were  it  not  that 
I  have,  as  companions  in  sentiment,  the  Madisons,  the  Monroes, 
the  Randolphs,  the  Macons,  all  c;ood  men  and  true,  of  primitive 
principles.  In  one  sentiment  of  the  speech  I  particularly  concur. 
*  If  we  have  a  doubt  relative  to  any  power,  we  oup:ht  not  to  exer- 
cise it.'  When  we  consider  the  extensive  and  deep  seated  oppo- 
sition to  this  nssiimption,  the  conviction  entertained  by  so  many, 
that  this  de(hi(  tion  of  powers  by  elaborate  construction  prostrates 
tbe  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  will 
rub  along;  in  ihfe  course  of  its  exercise  ;  that  changes  of  majorities 
will  be  clianging  the  system  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  no 
undertakini];  under  it  will  be  safe;  that  there  is  not  a  State  in 
the  Union  wiiich  would  not  give  the  power  willingly,  by  way  oi 
amendment,  with  some  little  guard,  perhaps,  against  abuse  ;  I 
cannot  but  think  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  ask  an  express 
grant  of  the  power.  A  government  held  togetiier  by  the  bands  of 
reason  only,  requires  much  compromise  of  opinion ;  that  things 
even  salutary  should  not  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  dissent- 
ing brethren,  especially  when  they  may  be  put  into  a  form  to  be 
willingly  swallowed,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  indulgence  is  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  habits  of  harmony  and  fraternity.  In  such  a 
case,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  safer  and  wiser  to  aA  an  ezpvesa 
grant  of  tbe  power.  This  wodd  render  lia  exerdse  smooth  and 
acceptable  to  all,  and  insure  to  it  aU  die  focOiiias  wfaialr  the  Siaies 
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could  contribute,  to  prevent  that  kind  of  abuse  which  all  will 
fear,  because  all  know  it  is  so  much  practised  in  public  bodies,  I 
mean  the  barterins;  of  votes.  It  would  reconcile  every  one,  if 
limited  by  the  proviso,  that  the  federal  proportion  of  each  Stale 
should  be  expended  uiiliin  the  State.  With  this  single  security 
against  paqtiaHty  and  corrupt  bargaining,  1  suppose  there  is  not  a 
State,  perhaps  not  a  man  in  the  Union,  who  would  not  consent  to 
add  this  to  the  powers  of  tlie  General  Government.  13ut  age  has  • 
weaned  me  from  questions  of  this  kind.  My  delight  is  now  in  the 
passive  occupatioo  of  reading;  and  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I 
permit  my  miod  ever  to  encounter  subjects  of  difficult  investiga* 
tioD.  You  have  many  years  yet  to  come  of  vigorous  activity,  and 
1  confidently  trust  they  will  be  employed  in  cherishing  every  met- 
sure  which  may  foster  our  brotherly  union,  and  perpetuate  i,  con- 
stitution of  government  destined  to  be  the  primithre  and  precious 
model  of  what  m  to  change  the  condition  of  ihao  over  the  globe. 
With  dns  eorifidence,  equally  strong  in  your  powers  and  purpos&^ 
I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  cordial  esteem  and  le- 

Th:  JEiraBSOii. 


LBTTBE  CLXXJtl. 

TO  IfAJOB  JOmr  CAIITWBIOHT. 

Moniicelio,  Jao«  6,  1884. 

Dear  and  Venerable  Sik, 

lam  much  indebted  for  your  kind  letter  of  February  the  29Ui, 
and  for  your  valuable  volume  on  the  English  constitution.  1  have 
read  this  with  pleasure  and  much  approbation,  and  think  it  has  de- 
duced the  constitution  of  the  English  nation  from  its  rightful  root, 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  really  wonderful,  that  so  many  able  and 
learned  men  should  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  define  it  with 
correctness.  No  wonder  then,  that  Paine,  who  thought  more 
than  he  read,  should  have  credited  the  great  authorities  who  have 
declared,  that  the  will  of  parliament  is  the  constitution  of  England. 
So  Marbois,  before  the  French  revolution,  observed  to  me,  that 
the  Ahnanac  Royal  was  the  constitution  of  France.  Your  deri- 
vation of  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  seems  to  be  made  on  legiti* 
mate  principles.  Having  driven  out  the  former  iu habitants  of  that 
part  of  the  island  calknl  England,  they  became  aborigines  as  tO 
you,  and  your  lineal  ancestors.    They  doubtless  had  a  constitu- 
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tioD ;  and  although  they  have  not  kft  it  in  a  written  formula,  to  the 
precise  text  of  which  you  may  always  appeal,  ^et  tlicy  have  left 
fragments  of  their  history  and  laws,  from  which  it  may  be  infeited 
muk  considerable  certainty.  WlMtever  their  histoiy  and  laws 
shew  to  have  been  practised  with  approbation,  we  may  presume 
was  permitted  by  their  constitution ;  whatever  was  not  practised, 
was  not  permhted.  And  although  th»  ceostitutbn  was  vidated 
and  set  at  naught  by  Norman  force,  yet  force  cannot  change 
right*  A  perpetual  claim  was  kept  up  by  the  nation,  by  their 
perpetual  demand  of  a  restoration  of  tiieir  Saxon  laws;  which 
shews  they  were  never  relinquished  by  the  will  of  the  natbn.  In 
the  puUiiwi  and  haulings  for  these  antient  rights,  between  the 
nation,  and  its  kings  of  the  races  of  Plantapnets,  Tudors  and  Stu- 
arts, there  was  sometimes  gain,  and  sometimes  loss,  until  the  final 
re-conquest  of  their  rights  from  die  Stuarts.  The  destitution  and 
expulsion  of  this  race  broke  the  thread  of  pretended  inheritance, 
extinguished  all  regal  usurpations,  and  the  nation  re-entered  into 
all  its  rights;  and  although  in  their  bill  of  rights  they  sj)ecifica]ly 
reclaimed  some  only,  yel  the  omission  of  the  others  was  no  renun- 
ciation of  the  riu;ht  to  assume  their  exercise  also,  whenever  occa- 
sion should  occur.  The  new  King  received  no  v\zh\s  or  powers, 
but  those  expressly  granted  to  him.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  diflerence  between  the  whig  and  the  lory  of  England  is, 
that  the  wliig  deduces  his  riii^hts  from  the  Ane;lo-Saxon  source, 
and  the  tory  from  die  Norman.  And  Hume,  the  great  apostle  of 
toryism,  says,  in  so  many  words,  note  A  A  to  chapter  42,  that, 
'  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  '  it  was  the  people  who  encroa(;hed 
upon  the  sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  is  pre- 
tended, to  usurp  upon  the  people.'  This  supposes  the  Norman 
usurpations  to  be  rights  in  his  successors.  And  again,  C, 
159,  *  the  commons  established  a  principle,  which  is  noble  in  it- 
self, and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by  all  history  and  expe- 
rience, that  the  people  are  (he  origin  of  all  just  power,^  And 
where  else  will  tliis  degenerate  son  of  science,  this  traitor  to  his 
fellow  men,  find  the  origin  of  jutt  powers,  if  not  ia  the  majority 
of  the  society  ?  WHI it  be  m  the* minority?  Or  in  an  tndindiiu 
of  that  minority? 

Our  Revolution  commenced  on  more  favorable  ^und.  It 
presented  us  an  album  on  which  we  were  free  to  write  what  we 

g leased.  We  had  no  occaskm  to  search  into  musty  records,  to 
unt  up  royal  parchments,  or  to  investigate  the  laws  and  bstitu- 
tions  of  a  semi-baibarous  ancestry.  We  appealed  to  those  of  na- 
ture, and  found  them  engraved  on  our  hearts.  Yet  we  did  not  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  our  position.  We  had  never  been 
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penDinod  to  self-government.   When  forced  to  assume 

ity  we  were  novices  in  its  science.  Its  principles  and  forms  had 
entered  little  into  our  former  education.  We  established  however 
some,  although  not  all  its  important  principles.  The  coostitu- 
tions  of  most  of  our  States  assert,  that  all  power  is  tnhmnt  in  the 
people;  that  they  may  exercise  it  by  themselves,  in  all  cases  to 
which  they  think  themselves  competent,  (as  in  electing  their  func- 
tionaries executive  and  legislative,  and  deciding  by  a  jury  of 
themselves,  in  all  judiciary  cases  in  which  any  fact  is  involved,)  or 
they  may  act  by  representatives,  freely  and  equally  chosen;  that 
it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  be  at  all  times  armed ;  that  they  are 
entitlecf  to  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  pro- 
perty, and  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  structure  of  our  legida- 
tures,  we  think  experience  has  proved  the  benefit  of  subjecting  ques- 
tions to  two  separate  bodies  of  deliberants ;  but  in  constituting  these, 
natural  right  has  been  mistaken,  some  making  one  of  these  bodies, 
and  some  both,  the  representatives  of  property  instead  of  persons'; 
whereas  the  double  deliberation  might  be  as  well  obtained  without 
any  violation  of  true  principle,  either  by  requhing  a  greater  age 
in  one  of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing  a  proper  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  toersons,  dividing  them  by  lots  mto  two  chambers,  and 
renewing  the  division  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  brenk  up  all 
cabals.  Virginia,  ol  which  I  am  myself  a  native  and  resident,  was 
not  only  the  first  of  the  States,  but,  I  believe  I  ma^  say,  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  assembled  its  wise  men  peaceably 
•  together  to  form  a  fundamental  constitution,  to  commit  it  to  writing, 
and  place  it  among  their  archives,  where  every  one  should  be  free 
to  appeal  to  its  text.  Rnt  this  act  was  very  impert'rct.  The 
other  StatPs,  as  they  proceeded  successively  to  the  same  work, 
made  successive  iniprovements;  and  several  of  them,  still  further 
corrected  by  experience,  have,  by  conventions,  still  further  amend- 
ed their  first  forms.  My  own  State  has  gone  on  so  far  with  its 
premiere  ebauclic;  hut  it  is  now  proposing  to  call  a  convention  for 
amendment.  Amoni;  other  improvements,  I  hope  they  will  adopt 
the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into  wards.  The  former  may  be 
estimated  at  an  average  of  twenty-four  miles  square ;  the  latter 
should  be  about  six  miles  square  each,  and  would  answer  to  the 
hundreds  of  your  Saxon  Alfred.  In  each  of  these  might  be,  1. 
An  elementary  school.  2.  A  company  of  militia,  with  its  officers. 
3.  A  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable.  4.  Each  ward  should 
take  care  of  their  own  poor.  5.  Their  own  roads.  6.  Their 
own  police.  7.  Elect  within  themselves  one  or  more  jurors  to 
attend  the  courts  of  justice.  And  8.  Give  in  at  their  Folk-house, 
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tlieir  VOI0S  for  aU  fune^naries  reaenped  to  their  doetioo.  Eaeh 
ward  would  Uhis  be  a  small  republic  withia  itseU^  and  every  man 
in  the  State  would  thus  become  an  acting  member  of  the  coranioo 

§ovemment»  transacting  in  person  a  great  portion  of  ite  rights  and 
udesy  suboidinate  indeed,  ^et  important,  and  entirely  within  hie 
competence^  The  wit  of  roan  cannot  devise  a  more  solid  \fm 
for  a  free,  durable  and  well  administered  republic. 

With  respect  to  our  State  and  federal  governments,  I  do  not 
think  thinr  relations  correctly  understood  by  foreigners.  They 
^anerally  suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  tfatt 
is  not  the  case.  They  are  co-ordinate  departmeolsof  one  simple 
and  integral  whole.  To  the  State  governments  are  leaeryed  aU 
legisbtion  and  achninistration,  in  afl^urs  which  concern  their  own 
citiiens  only,  and  to  the  f(  deral  government  is  given  whatever 
Goocoms  foreigners,  or  the  citizens  of  other  States;  these  functions 
alone  being  made  federal.  The  one  is  the  domestic,  the  other 
the  foreign  branch  of  ilie  same  government;  neither  having  con- 
trol over  the  other,  but  within  its 'own  department.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  only  to  this  partition  of  |X)wer.  But,  you 
may  ask,  if  the  two  de})artments  should  claim  each  the  same  sub- 
ject of  power,  where  is  the  common  umpire  to  decide  ultimately 
between  them?  In  cases  of  little  im[)ortance  or  urgency,  the  pru- 
dence of  l>oth  parties  will  keep  iliem  aloof  fiom  the  questionable 
ground:  but  if  it  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  con- 
vention of  the  Stales  must  be  called,  to  ascribe  die  doubtful  power 
to  that  department  which  they  may  think  best.  You  will  perceive 
by  these  details,  that  we  have  not  yet  so  far  perfected  our  consti- 
tutions as  to  venture  to  make  them  unchangeable.  But  still,  in 
tlieir  present  slate,  we  consider  lliem  not  otherwise  changeable 
than  by  the  aathority  of  the  j)eople,  on  a  special  election  of  repre- 
sentatives for  that  purpose  expressly :  they  are  until  then  the  lex 

But  can  they  be  made  unchangeable  ?  Can  one  eenenH 
tipn  bind  another,  and  all  others,  in  succession  fivever?  *  1  think 
not.  The  Creator  has  made  the  earth  for  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Rights  and  powers  can  only  belong  to  peraims,  not  to  things,  not 
to  mere  matter,  unendowed  wiUi  wiD.  Hie  .dead  i^^  not^aveii 
thmgs.  The  panicles  of  matter  which  composed  tlieir  bodiesi 
make  part  now  of  the  bodies  of  odier  animals,  vegetables^  or  mir 
nerals,  of  a  thousand  Ibrma.  To  what  then  ate  attached  the  rt|[^ 
and  powers  they  held  while  in  the  form  of  men?  A  generation 
may  Died  itself  as  fong  as  its  majority  continues  m  life;  when  that 
hna  disappeared,  anouer  majority  is  m  pkce,  faokls  all  the  rights 
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and  jx)vvers  tlieir  predecessors  once  held,  and  may  change  their 
laws  and  institutions  to  suit  themselves.  Nothing  Uien  is  unchange- 
able but  the  inherent  and  unalienable  ris^hts  of  man. 

I  was  glad  to  find  in  your  book  a  formal  contradiction,  at  length, 
of  the  judiciary  usurpation  of  legislative  powers;  for  such  the 
judges  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  decisioDS,  that  Christianity  is 
a  part  of  the  commoik  law.  The  proof  of  the  contrary,  which 
Toa  have  adduced,  is  iocontrovertibie ;  to  wit,  that  the  comrooa 
Jaw  existed  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  yet  Pagans,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Chrtst  pronounced^ 
or  knew  that  such  a  character  had  ever  existed.  But  it  may 
arouse  you,  to  shew  when,  and  by  what  means,  they  stole  thb  law 
m  upon  us.  In  a  case  of  quan  impedU  in  the  Year-book  34.  H. 
-  6.  iolio  38.  (anno  1458,)  a  question  was  made,  how  far  the  ec- 
clesiastical law  was  to  be  respected  in  a  common  law  court?  And 
Prisot,  Chief  Justice,  gpves  his  opiobn  in  these  words.  '  A  tiel  leis 
qu^  ils  de  seint  egKae  cot  en  muden  «en|plire,  covient  d  nous  i 
donner  credence ;  car  ceo  common  ley  sur  quels  touts  manners 
kis  sont  fondes.  Et  auxy,  Sir,  nous  aumus  ohleges  de  conustre 
bur  ley  de  saint  eglise :  et  semblablement  ils  sont  obliges  de  conus- 
tre eostre  ley.  £t,  Sir,sl  peat Sf^rer or inous  que  1' evesque  ad  fait 
come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas,  adong  nous  devons  ceo  adjuger 
bon,  on  auterment  nemy,'  he.  See  S.  C.  Fitzh.  Abr.  Qu.  imp. 
80.  Bro.  Abr.  Qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in  his  first  book,  c.  3.  is  the 
first  afierwards  who  quotes  this  case,  and  mistakes  it  thus.  *  To 
such  law  s  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in  holy  scripture,  our  law 
giveih  credence.'  And  cites  Prisot ;  mistranslating  '  ancien  scrip- 
ture,^ into  '  holy  scripture.^  Whereas  Prisot  palpably  says,  '  to 
such  laws  as  diose  of  holy  church  have  in  nntient  ivriting,  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  give  credence ;'  to  wit,  to  their  antient  written 
*  •  laws.  This  was  in  1013,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dictum 
of  Prisot.  Wingate,  in  1658,  erects  this  false  translation  into  a 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  copying  the  words  of  Finch,  but  citing 
Prisot.  Wing.  Max.  3.  And  Sheppard,  title,  *  Religion,'  in  1675, 
copies  the  same  mistranslation,  quoting  die  Y.  B.  Finch  and  Win- 
gate.  Hale  expresses  it  in  these  words ;  *  Christianity  is  parcel  of 
tlie  laws  of  England.'  1  Ventr.  293.  3  Keb.  607.  But  he  quotes 
no  authority.  By  these  echoings  and  re-echoings  from  one  to  an- 
other, it  had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  King  vs,  Woolston,  2  Stra.  834,  the  court  would  not  suflbr 
it  to  be  debated,  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  was  punisb* 
able  in  the  temporal  court  at  common  law  ?  Wood,  tbefelbre» 
409,  ventures  still  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  say,  diat  all  Uasf^emy 
and  pcofiweness  are  offences  by  the  conmioa  kw ;  and  cites  2 
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Smu  Then  Blackstonc,  in  1763,  IV.  69,  repeaUi  the  words  of 
Hale,  that  '  Clirisiianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England,'  ci- 
ting Ventris  and  Strange.  And  finally,  Lord  MansGeld,  with  a 
little  qualification,  in  Evans'  case,  in  1767,  says,  that  *tbe  essen- 
tial principles  of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the  comnnon  law.' 
Thus  ingulphing  Bible,  Testament  and  all  ioio  the  Gommon  law, 
without  citing  any  authority.  And  thus  m  find  this  chain  of  au- 
diorities  banging  link  by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all  uilimale- 
hf  OD  one  and  the  same.hook,  and  that  a  mistrandatioD  of  the 
words  'cmcteii  icnptwre^*  used  by  Priaot.  Finch  quotes  Prisot; 
Wingate  does  the  same.  Sheppard  quotes  Prisot,  Finch  and 
Wingate.  Hale  cites  nobody.  The  court  b  Woolslon's  case, 
cite  Hale.  Wood  cites  Woohton's  case.  Btackstone  quotes 
Woolston's  case  and  Hale.  And  Lord  Blansfield,  like  Hale,  ven- 
tures it  on  hb  own  authority.  Here  I  might  defy  the  best  read 
lawyer  to  nroduoe  another  scrip  of  authority  for  diis  judiciary  for- 
gery ;  and  I  might  goon  further  to  shew,  how  some  of  the  ^glo- 
Saxon  priests  interpolated  bto  the  text  of  Alfred's  laws^  the  SOtb, 
Slst,  22od  and  23td  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  the  15th  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Irom  the  2dtd  to  die  2dth  verses.  But 
this  would  lead  my  pen  and  your  patience  too  far.  What  a  con- 
spiracy this,  between  Church  and  State !  Sing  Tantaiara,  rogues 
ab,  rogues  all.  Sing  Tantarara,  rogues  all ! 

1  must  stiU  add  to  this  long  and  rambling  letter,  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  good  wishes  to  the  University  we  are  now  es* 
tablishmg  in  this  State.  There  are  some  novelties  in  it.  Of  that 
of  a  professorship  of  the  principles  of  government,  you  expi^ss 
your  approbation.  They  will  be  founded  in  the  rights  of  man. 
That  ol  agriculture,  I  am  sure,  you  will  approve :  and  that  also 
of  Anglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left  us  in  that  type 
and  dialect,  must  be  the  text  books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners^ 
they  will  imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles  of  govern- 
ment. The  volumes  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send,  shall  be 
placpcl  in  the  library  of  the  Umversity.  Having  at  this  time  in 
England  a  person  sent  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  some  Profes- 
sors, a  Mr.  Gilmer  of  my  neighborhood,  I  cannot  but  recommend 
him  to  your  patronage,  counsel  and  guardianship,  against  imposi- 
tioD,  misinlbrmatkni,  and  the  deceptions  of  partial  and  false  re- 
commendadons,  m  the  selectbn  of  characters.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  worth  and  c<^rectnes8,  my  particular  friend,  well 
educated  m  various  branches  of  science,  and  worthy  of  entire 
confidence. 

Your  age  of  eighqr-rour  and  mine  of  eighQr-one  years,  insure 
us  a  fipeedy  meeting.   We  may  then  commune  at  Jeiiure,  and 
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'  more  fully,  on  the  ^ood  and  evil,  \vliirli,  in  the  course  of  our  long 
lives,  we  have  both  witnessed  ;  and  in  die  mean  time,  I  pray  you 
to  accept  assurances  of  my  high  veneration  apd  esteem  for  your 
person  and  character. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


LETTEU  LA  XXI  i. 
TO  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN* 

MontioeUo,  Juno  89, 1804. 

Dbab  Sir, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  Mr.  Pickering's  elaborate  philippic 
against  Mr.  Adams,  Gerry,  Smith  and  myself;  and  I  have  de- 
layed the  acknowledgement  until  I  could  read  it  and  make  some 
observations  on  it. 

I  could  not  have  befieved,  that  for  so  many  years,  and  to  such 
a  period  of  advanced  age,  he  could  have  nourished  passions  ao 
nkementaiid  viperous.  It  appears,  that  for  thirty  years  past,  he 
has  been  industriouslv  collecting  materials  for  vituperatiDg  the  cha- 
racters be  had  marked  for  his  hatred;  some  k&  whom,  certainly, 
if  enmities'toivards  him  had  ever  existed,  had  forgotten  them  all, 
-  or  buried  them  in  the  grave  with  themselves.  As  to  myself,  there 
never  had  been  any  thing  personal  between  as,  nothing  but  the 
general  opposition  of  party  sentiment;  and  our  personal  intercourse 
bad  been  that  of  urbanity,  as  himself  says.  But  it  seems  he  has 
been  all  this  tiine  brooding  over  an  enmity  which  I  had  never  feh, 
and  that  with  respect  to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  he  has  been 
writini;  far  and  near,  and  in  every  direction,  to  get  hold  of  original 
letters,  where  he  could,  copies,  iniere  he  could  not,  certificates  and 
journals,  catching  at  every  gossipping  story  he  could  hear  of  in 
any  quarter,  supplying  by  suspicions  what  he  could  find  no  where 
else,  and  then  arguing  on  this  motley  farrago»  as  if  established  on 
gospel  evidence.  And  while  expresong  Us  wonder,  that  'at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  the  strong  passions  of  Mr.  Adams  should  not 
have  cooled that  on  the  contrary,  'diey  had  acquired  the  mastery 
of  his  soul,'  (p.  100 ;)  that 'where  these  were  enlisted,  ng  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  bis  statements,^  (p.  104;)  the  facliQr  and 
little  truth  with  which  he  could  represent  facts  and  occurrences, 
concerning  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  hb  haured,  (p.  3;) 
that  'he  is  capable  of  making  the  grossest  misrepresentations, 
and,  from  detached  focts,  and  often  frwn  bare  suspicions,  of  draw- 
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unwifruittble  Inferences,  if  mihed  to  hb  purpose  it  die  in* 
stent,'  (p.  174;)  wlrile  makbg  mcb  charges,  I  say,  on  Bfr.  Ad- 
ams, instead  of  his  'eeos  Aosio,'  (p.  100;)  how  justly  might  we  say 
to  him, '  mniato  nomine^  de  te  fabwa  narraiur,*  For  |he  vsaididqr 
and  industry  he  has  employed  in  his  benevolent  reseaicbts  after 
matter  of  crimination  against  us,  I  refer  to  bb  pages  13, 14,  34, 36, 
4e,  71,  79,  90,  bis.  93,  93,  bis.  101,  ter.  104,116,  118,  141, 
143,  146,  150,  151,  153,  168,  171,  172.  That  Mr.  Adams' 
strictures  on  him,  written  and  printed,  should  have  excited 
some  notice  on  his  part,  was  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
the  sufficiency  of  his  mothre  for  the  large  attack  on  me  may  be 
more  quesdonable.  He  says,  (p.  4)  *of  Mr.  Je^rson  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  for  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  October 
the  12th,  1823.'  Now  the  object  of  that  letter  was  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  a  friend,  wounded  by  a  publication  which  I  thought  an 
'outrage  on  private  confidence.*  Not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it 
respecting  Mr.  Pickering,  nor  was  it  suspected  that  it  would  draw 
forth  liis  pen  in  justification  of  this  infidelity,  which  he  has,  how- 
ever, undertaken  ii)  the  course  of  his  pamphlet,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  its  conclusion. 

He  arraigns  me  on  two  grounds,  my  actions,  and  my  motives. 
The  very  actions,  however,  which  he  arraigns,  have  been  such  as 
the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  I 
had  i:o  right  to  expect.  My  motives  he  chooses  to  ascribe  to  hy- 
pocrisy, to  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  popularity.  Of  these  the 
world  inusi  judge  between  us.  It  is  no  office  of  his  or  mine.  To 
that  tribunal  I  have  ever  submitted  my  actions  and  motives,  without 
ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates,  letters,  journals,  and  gossip- 
ing tales,  to  justify  myself  and  weary  them.  Nor  shall  I  do  this 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  leave  still  to  them  these  antiquated 
paity. diatribes,  now  newly  revamped  and  paraded,  as  if  tliey  had 
mpbeen  akeady  a  thousand  tiroes  repeated,  refuted,  and  adjudged 
gainst  bun,  b^  the  nation  icself.  If  no  action  is  to  be  deemed 
virtuous  for  which  malice  can  imagine  a  sinister  motnre,  then  there  ,| 
never  was  a  virtuous  action ;  no,  not  even  in  the  life  of  our  Sft- 
viour  himself.  But  he  has  taught  us  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fndt, 
and  to  leave  motives  to  him  who  can  alone  see  mto  them. 

But  whilst  I  leave  to  its  fate  the  libel  of  Mr.  Pickering,  with 
the  thousands  of  others  like  it,  to  which  I  have  given  no  omer  an* 
swer  than  a  steady  coarse  of  similar  acdon,  there  are  two  facts  or 
fancies  of  his  whieh  I  must  set  to  ri^s.  The  one  respects  Mr* 
Adams,  the  other  myself.  He  observes  that  my  letter  of  October 
the  13tb,  1823^  aokoowledgesthe  receipt  of  one  firoeiJfr.  Adams, 
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of  September  ihc  18ih,  which,  having  been  written  a  few  days 
after  Cunningham's  publication,  he  says  was  no  doubt  written  to 
apologise  to  me  for  the  pointed  reproaches  he  had  uttered  against 
me  in  liis  confidential  letters  to  Cunningham.  And  thus  having 
*  no  doubt*  of  his  conjecture,  he  considers  it  as  proven,  goes  on 
to  suppose  the  contents  of  the  letter,  (19,  22)  makes  it  place  Mr. 
Adams  at  my  feet  suing  for  pardon,  and  continues  to  rant  upon  it, 
as  an  undoubted  fact.  Now  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  Uiat  so' 
far  from  being  a  letter  of  apology,  as  Mr.  Pickering  so  undoubt- 
ingly  assumes,  Uiere  was  not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it  respecting 
Cunningham's  publication. 

The  other  allegation  respecting  myself,  is  equally  false.  In 
page  34,  he  quotes  Doctor  Stuart,  as  having,  twenty  years  ago,  in- 
formed him  that  General  Washington,  '  when  he  became  a  private 
citizen,'  called  me  to  account  for  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Mazzei, 
requiring,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  severity,  an  explanation  of  that 
letter.    He  adds  of  himself,  *in  what  munii^  tlie  latter  humbled 
himself  and  appeased  the  just  resentment  of  Washington,  will 
never  be  known,  as  some  time  after  his  death,  the  correspondence 
•  was  not  to  be  found,  and  a  diary  for  an  important  period  of  his 
Presidency  was  also  missing.'    The  diary  being  of  transactions 
during  his  Presidency,  the  letter  to  Mazzei  not  known  here  until 
some  lime  after  he  became  a  private  citizen,  and  the  pretended  cor- 
respondence of  course  after  that,  I  know  not  why  this  lost  diary 
and  supposed  correspondence  are  brought  together  here,  unless 
for  insinuations  wortliy  of  the  letter  itself.    The  correspondence 
could  not  be  found,  indeed,  because  it  had  never  existed.    1  do 
affirm  tliat  there  never  passed  a  word,  written  or  verbal,  directly 
or  indirectly,  between  General  Washington  and  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tliat  letter.    He  w  )uld  never  have  degraded  himself,  so  far 
as  to  take  to  himself  the  imputation  in  that  letter  on  the  '  Sam- 
sons in  combat.'    The  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  and  I  defy  die 
fraraers  of  it,  and  all  mankind,  to  produce  a  scrip  of  a  pen  be- 
tween General  Washington  and  myself  on  the  subject,  or  any  other 
evidence  more  worthy  of  credit  than  tlie  suspicions,  sup|>ositions 
and  presumptions  of  die  two  persons  here  quoting  and  quoted  for 
it.    With  Doctor  Stuart  I  had  not  much  acquaintance.    I  sup- 
j)osed  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  knew  him  to  be  a  very  weak  one, 
and,  like  Mr.  Pickering,  very  prone  to  antipathies,  boiling  with 
party  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  these  readily  welcoming 
fancies  for  facts.    But  come  the  story  from  whomsoever  it  might, 
it  is  an  unqunlified  falsehood. 

This  letter  to  Mazzei  has  been  a  precious  theme  of  crimination 
for  federal  malice.    It  was  a  long  letter  of  business,  in  which  was 
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inserted  a  aog^  pHragraph       of  political  mfimatioo  as  to  the 

state  of  our  countiy.  In  this  ioformation  there  was  not  one  word 
which  would  not  then  have  been,  or  would  not  now  he  approved 
by  ereiy  repuhUcan  in  the  United  States,  looking  back  to  tho^ 
tunesy  as  you  will  see  by  a  faithful  copy  now  inclosed  of  the  whole 
of  what  that  letter  said  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
^  govemmeot*  This  paragraph,  extracted  and  translated,  got 
■io  a  Park  paper  at  a  time  when  the  persons  b  power^ibeicie  yMj 
Cborinc  imaer  veiy  general  disfavor,  and  their  friends  were 
to  catch  even  at  straws  to  buoy  them  up.  To  them,  therefore,  I 
have  always  Imputed  the  interpolation  of  an  entire  paragraph  ad<^ 
ditional  to  miae,  which  makes  me  charge  my  own  country  with 
ingratitude  and  injustice  to  France*  There  was  not  a  word  in 
my  letter  respecting  France,  or  any  of  the  proceedings  or  rela- 
tk)ns  between  this  country  and  that.  Yet  this  interpolated  para- 
graph has  been  the  burthen  of  federal  calumny,  has  been  con- 
stantly quoted  by  th^,  made  the  subject  of  unceasing  and  viru- 
lent abuse,  and  is  stm  quoted,  as  you  see,  by  Mr.  Pickering,  page 
33,  as  if  it  were  genuine,  and  really  written  by  nie.  And  even 
Jdd^e  Marsliall  makes  history  descend  from  its  dignity,  and  the* 
ermine  from  its  sanctity,  to  exaggerate,  to  record,  and  to  sanction 
this  forgery.  In  the  very  last  note  of  his  book,  he  says,  *a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian,  was  published  in 
Florence,  and  republished  in  the  Moniteur,  u  idi  very  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.'  And  instead  of  the  letter 
itself,  he  copies  what  he  says  are  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  which 
are  an  exaggerated  commentary  on  the  fabricated  paragraph  itself, 
and  silendy  leaves  to  his  reader  to  make  the  ready  inference  iliat 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  letter.  Proof  is  the  duly  of  the 
aflirmative  side.  A  negative  cannot  be  positively  proved.  But, 
in  defect  of  impossible  proof  of  what  was  not  in  tlie  original  letter, 
I  have  its  press-copy  still  in  my  possession.  It  has  been  shewn 
10  several,  and  is  open  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it.  I  have 
presumed  only  that  the  interpolation  was  done  in  Paris.  But  I 
never  saw  the  letter  in  either  its  Italian  or  French  dress,  and  it 
may  have  been  done  here,  with  tlie  commentary  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  the  judge.  The  genuine  paragraph,  re-lranslated 
through  Italian  and  French  into  English,  as  it  appeared  here  in  a 
federal  paper,  besides  the  mutilated  hue  which  these  translations 
and  re-translations  of  it  produced  generally,  gave  a  mistranslation 
of  a  single  word,  which  entirely  perverted  its  meaning,  and  made 
it  a  pliant  and  fe;*tile  text  of  misrepresentation  of  my  political 
principles.  The  original,  speaking  of  an  Anglican,  monarch'cal 
and  aristqsiatical  party,  which  Jiad  sprung  ap  since  he  had  left 
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US,  states  their  object  to  be  '  to  draw  over  us  the  substance,  as 
they  had  already  done  the  forms  of  the  British  government.' 
Now  the*  forms' here  meant,  were  the  levees,  birthdays,  the  pom- 
pous cavalcade  to  the  State  House  on  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  formal  speech  from  the  throne,  the  procession  of  Congress  in 
a  body  to  re-echo  the  speech  in  an  answer,  &lc.  &ec.  But  the 
translator  here,  by  substituting  form  in  the  singular  number,  for 
forms  in  the  plural,  made  it  mean  the  frame  or  organization  of  our 
government,  or  its  form  of  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  au- 
thorities, co-ordinate  and  independent;  to  which/om  it  was  to  be 
inferred  that  I  was  an  enemy.  In  this  sense  they  always  quoted 
it,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Pickering  still  (juotes  it,  pages  34,  35,  38, 
and  countenances  the  inference.  Now  General  Washington  per- 
fectly understood  what  I  meant  by  these  forms,  as  they  were  fre- 
quent subjects  of  conversation  between  us.  When,  on  my  return 
from  Europe,  I  joined  the  goverjiment  in  March,  1790,  at  New 
York,  I  was  much  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  mimicry  I  found 
established  of  royal  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  more  alarmed  at 
the  unexpected  phenomenon,  by  the  monarchical  sentiifients  I 
heard  expressed  and  openly  maintained  in  every  company,  and 
among  others  by  the  high  members  of  the  government,  executive 
and  judiciary,  (General  Washington  alone  excepted,)  and  by  a 
great  part  of  the  legislature,  save  only  some  members  who  had 
been  of  the  old  Congress,  and  a  very  few  of  recent  introduction. 
I  took  occasion,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to  General  Wash- 
ington my  disappointment  at  these  symptoms  of  :i  rhiinge  ol  prin- 
ciple, and  that  1  thought  tliem  encouraged  by  thr  Idkhs  and  cere- 
monies which  1  found  prevailing,  not  at  all  in  chiuarter  with  the 
simplicity  of  republican  government,  and  lookins;  as  if  wishfully 
to  those  of  European  courts.  His  general  explanations  to  nie 
were,  that  when  he  arrived  at  New  York  to  eni*  i  on  the  execu- 
tive administration  of  the  new  government,  he  observed  to  those 
who  were  to  assist  him,  that  placed  as  he  was  in  an  ofTicc  entirely  ■ 
new  to  him,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  and  cerrmonies  of  other 
governments,  still  less  apprised  of  those  which  mvi\\i  be  properly 
established  here,  and  himself  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  fonns,  he 
wished  them  to  consider  and  prescribe  what  they  should  be ;  and  * 
Ae  task  was  assigned  particularly  to  General  Knox,  a  roan  of  pa- 
rade, and  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  a 
foreign  court.  They,  he  said,  were  the  authors  of  the  present 
regulations,  and  that  others  were  proposed  so  highly  strained  that 
he  absolutely  rejected  them.  Attentive  to  the  diffe^fice  of  opi- 
nion prevailing  on  this  subject,  when  the  term  of  his  t^ond  elec- 
tion arrived,  he  called  the  Heads  of  departments  tog^thefy  obsenred 
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to  them  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been  at  the  commencement 
of  the  government,  tlie  advice  he  liad  taken,  and  the  course  he 
had  observed  in  compHance  witli  it;  tliat  a  proper  occasion  had 
now  arrived  of  revising  that  course,  of  correcting  in  it  any  par- 
ticulars not  approved  in  experience ;  and  he  desired  us  to  consult 
together,  agree  on  any  changes  we  should  think  for  llie  better, 
and  that  lie  should  willingly  conform  to  what  we  should  advise. 
We  met  nt  my  office.  Hamilton  and  myself  agreed  at  once  that 
there  war,  too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  particularly,  that  the  parade  of  the  installaiion  at  New 
York  ought  not  to  be  copied  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the 
President  should  desire  the  Chief  Justice  to  attend  him  at  his 
chambers,  that  he  should  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  higher  oHicers  of  die  government,  and  that  the 
certificate  of  the  fact  should  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  recorded.  Randolph  and  Knox  differed  from  us,  the 
latter  vehemently  :  they  tliought  it  not  advisable^  change  any  of 
the  established  rormsy  and  we  authorised  Randolph  to  report  oar 
opinioiis  to  the  President.  As  these  opinions  were  divSaed,  and 
no  positive  advice  given  as  to  any  change,  do  change  was  made. 
Thus,  the  forms  which  I  had  censured  in  my  letter  to  Maziei,  were 
perfectly  understood  by  General  Washbetoo,  and  were  those 
which  he  himself  but  barely  tolerated.  He  had  furnished  me  a 
pro{>er  occasion  for  proposing  their  reformation,  and  my  opinion 
not  prevailing,  he  knew  I  could  not  have  meant  any  part  of  the 
censure  for  him. 

"Mi*  Pickering  auotes  too,  (page  34)  the  expresaoa  in  the  let- 
ter, of  <  the  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field,  and  Solomons  in 
the  council,  but  who  had  had  their  heads  shorn  by  die  hailot  Eng- 
land or,  as  expressed  in  their  re-translation, '  the  men  who  were 
So]omoDS«in  council,  and  Samsons  in  combat,  but  whose  hair  had 
been  cut  oiF  by  the  whore  England.'  Now  this  exoressioD  also 
was  perfecUy  understood  by  General  Washington.  He  knew  that 
I  meant  it  for  the  Cincinnati  generally,  and  that  from  what  had 
passed  between  us  at  the  commencement  of  that  institution,  I 
could  not  mean  to  include  him.  When  the  first  meeting  was 
called  for  its  establishment,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Congress 
then  sitting  at  Annapolis.  General  Washmgton  wrote  to  me,  ask- 
ing my  opinion  on  that  proposition,  and  the  course,  if  any,  which 
I  thought  Congress  would  observe  respecting  it.  I  wrote  him 
frankly  my  own  disapprobation  of  it ;  that  1  found  the  members  of 
Congress  generally  in  the  same  sentiment;  that  1  thought  they 
would  i;ik(?  no  express  notice  of  it,  but  that  in  all  appointments  of 
trust,  hooor^  or  profit,  they  would  silently  pass  by  ail  candidates 
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of  thai  order,  and  give  an  uniform  preference  to  others.  On  his 
way  to  tlie  first  meeting  in  Pliiladelphia,  which  I  think  was  in  the 
spring  of  1784,  he  called  on  me  at  Annapolis.  It  was  a  little  af- 
ter candle-light,  and  he  sat  with  me  till  after  midnight,  conversing, 
almost  exclusively,  on  that  subject.  While  he  was  feelingly  in- 
dulgent to  the  motivet  which  might  induce  die  officers  to  promote 
it,  Be  ooQCunred  with  me  entirely  in  condemning  it;  and  when  I 
expressed  an  idea  that  if  die  heMitary  quality  were  suppressed, 
the  institution  might  perhaps  he  indulged  durmg  the  Inres  of  die 
officers  now  livmg,  and  who  had  actually  served ;  *  no,*  he  said, 
'  not  a  fibre  of  it  ought  to  he  left,  to  he  an  eye-sore  to  the  puhlic, 
a  ground  of  dissatbfactbn,  and  a  fine  of  separation  hetween  them 
and  their  country and  he  left  me  with  a  detenninadon  to  use  all 
his  mduence  for  its  entire  suppression*  On  his  retuni  from  the 
meeting,  he  called  on  me  again,  and  related  lo  me  the  course  the 
thing  tttd  taken.  He  said,  that  from  the  bt§iniiing,  he  had  used 
every  endeavor  to  prevail  on  the  officers  to  renounce  the  project 
altogether,  urging  the  many  consideradons  which  would  render  it 
odious  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  disreputable  and  injurious  to 
themselves;  that  he  liad  at  length  prevailed  on  most  of  die  old 
oflicers  to  reject  it,  although  with  great  and  warm  oppoaidoo  from 
others,  and  especially  the  younger  ones,  among  whom  he  named 
Ck>lonel  W.  S.  Smith  as  particularly  intemperate.  But  that  in 
this  state  of  things,  when  he  thought  the  question  safe,  and  the 
meeting  drawing  to  a  close,  Major  L'Enfant  arrived  from  France, 
with  a  bundle  of  eagles,  for  which  he  had  been  sent  there,  with 
letters  from  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in  America, 
praying  for  admission  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their 
Kins:  permitting  tlieni  to  wear  its  ensign.  This,  he  said,  changed 
the  face  of  matters  at  once,  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  sen- 
timent, and  turned  the  torrent  so  stronj^ly  in  an  opposite  direction 
that  it  could  be  no  longer  withstood  :  ail  he  could  then  obtain,  was  a 
suppression  of  the  hereditary  quality.  He  added,  that  it  was  the 
French  applications,  and  respect  for  the  approbation  of  the  King, 
which  saved  the  establishment  in  its  modified  and  temporary  form. 
Disapproving  thus  of  the  institution  as  much  as  I  did,  and  conscious 
that  I  knew  him  lo  do  so,  he  could  never  suppose  that  I  meant  to  in- 
clude him  amons;  the  Samsons  in  the  field,  whose  object  was  to 
draw  over  us  the/orw,  as  they  made  the  letter  say,  of  the  Bridsh 
government,  and  especially  its  aristocratic  member,  an  hereditary 
House  of  lords.  Add  to  this,  that  the  letter  saying,  'thai  two  out 
of  the  three  branches  of  legislature  were  against  us,'  was  an  ob- 
vious exception  of  him ;  it  being  ^e\\  known  that  the  majorities  in 
(hu  two  branches  of  Senate  and  Representatives,  ffeif  the  very  ^ 
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fastnimeiits  which  carried,  in  oppodtioii  to  die  old  and  red  re- 
jiublicaiis,  the  measures  which  were  the  subjects  of  condenmadoD 
ID  this  letter.  General  Washington  then,  understanding  perfecdjr 
what  and  whom  I  meant  to  designate,  in  both  phrases,  and  dutt 
diev  could  not  have  any  application  or  view  to  himseir,  could 
fino  in  neither  any  cause  ot  odbnce  to  himself:  and  therefera 
neither  needed,  nor  ever  asked  any  explanation  of  them  from  me. 
Had  it  even  been  otherwise,  they  must  know  very  little  of  Gene- 
ral Washington,  who  should  believe  to  be  withm  the  laws  of  his 
character  what  Doctor  Stuart  is  said  to  have  imputed  to  him.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  the  stonr  is  infiunously  false  m  every  arti- 
cle of  it.  My  last  pardng  witn  General  Washbgton  was  at  the 
ioaugoration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  March  1797,  and  was  warmly  aA 
feodonate;  and  I  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  any  change  on 
hb  part,  as  there  oertainly  was  none  on  mine.  But  one  session 
of  Congress  intervened  between  diat  and  his  death,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, in  my  passage  to  and  from  which,  as  it  happened  to  be 
not  convenient  to  cau  on  him,  I  never  had  another  opportunity ; 
and  as  to  the  cessation  of  corre^ioodence  observed  during  that  short 
interval,  no  pardcular  circumstance  occurred  for  ejnstolary  com- 
munication, and  both  of  us  were  too  much  oppressed  vnAi  leaer- 
wridng,  10  trouble,  either  the  other,  with  a  letter  about  nothmg. 

The  truth  is,  that  die  federalists,  pretending  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive friends  of  General  Washington,  have  ever  done  what  they 
could  to  sink  hb  character,  by  filing  theirs  on  it,  and  by  repre- 
sentmg  as  die  enemy  of  republicans  mm,  who,  of  all  men,  is  best 
entided  to  the  appeuatioo  of  die  firdier  of  that  republic  winch  dwy 
were  endeavoring  to  subvert,  and  die  republicans  to  maintain. 
Hiey  cannot  deny,  because  the  elecdons  proclaimed  die  trudi, 
diat  the  neat  body  of  die  nadon  approved  the  republican  mea- 
sures. General  Washington  was  himself  smcerely  a  friend  to  the 
republican  principles  of  our  constitation.  His  fakh,  perhaps,  m 
its  duradoD,  might  not  have  been  as  confident  as  mine;  out  he 
repeatedly  declued  to  me,  diat  he  was  determined  it  shoidd  have 
a  tair  chance  for  success,  and  diat  he  would  lose  die  last  drop  of 
hb  bkx)d  m  its  support,  against  anr  attempt  which  might  be  made 
to  change  it  from  its  republican  nirm.  He  made  these  declara- 
tions die  ofiener,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  that  Hamikoo 
had  other  views,  and  he  wished  to  quiet  my  jeakiusies  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  Hamilton  frankly  avowed,  that  he  considered  the  Bri^ 
dsh  consdtndon,  widi  all  die  oorruptkxis  of  its  administradoo,  a^ 
the  roost  perfect  model  of  government  which  had  ever  been  de- 
vised by  the  wit  of  man;  professing  however,  at  the  same  time, 
diat  die  spint  of  tfab  country  was  so  tadameotally  republican. 
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im  it  would  be  visMiiary  to  think  of  iotroducmg  moMMkij  hm^ 
and  that»  dierelbre,  it  was  the  duty  of  its  admioistmoif  lo  oi||diifi| 

k  CO  the  principles  their  constituents  had  elected. . ' 

General  Washington,  after  the  retirement  of  his  first  cabineti 
and  the  compostion  of  his  second,  entirely  federal,  and  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  Mr.  Pickering  himself  Ind  no  opportunity  of 
bearing  both  sides  of  any  question.  His  measures,  consequently, 
took  more  the  hue  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  he  was.  These 
measures  were  certainly  not  approved  by  the  rcpiil)licans;  yet 
were  lliey  not  imputed  to  him,  but  to  the  counsellors  around  him; 
and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained  their  impassioned  course  and 
bias,  that  no  act  of  strong  mark,  during  the  remainder  of  his  ad- 
ministration, excited  much  dissatisfaction.  He  lived  too  short  a 
time  after,  and  too  much  withdrawn  from  inforraauon,  to  correct 
the  views  into  which  he  had  been  deluded ;  and  the  continued  as- 
siduities of  the  party  drew  him  iiUo  the  vortex  of  their  intempe- 
rate career ;  separated  him  still  fartiier  from  his  real  friends,  and 
excited  him  to  actions  and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
grieved  them,  but  could  not  loosen  their  affections  from  him. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  temporary  aberration  to  weigh  against 
the  immeasurable  merits  of  his  life ;  and  although  they  tumbled 
his  seducers  from  their  places,  they  preserved  his  memory  em- 
balmed in  their  hearts,  with  undiminished  love  and  devotion;  and 
there  it  forever  will  remain  embalmed,  in  entire  oblivion  of  eveiy 
temporary  thing  which  might  cloud  the  glories  of  his  splendid  life.  It 
is  vain  then,  for  Mr.  Pickering  and  his  friends  to  endeavor  to  falsify 
his  character,  by  representing  him  as  an  enemy  to  republicans  and 
republican  principles,  and  as  exclusively  the  friend  of  those  who 
were  so;  and  had  be  lived  longer,  he  would  have  returned  to  his 
antieDt  and  unbiasied  opinidnfl,  wouM  have  repboed  hb  coofidence 
in  those  whom  the  people  approved  and  supported,  and  would 
have  seen  that  they  were  only  resloriog  and  acting  oo  the  princi- 
ples of  his  own  fint  administration. 

I  find,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter, 
or  rather  a  hisloiY.  The  civility  of  having  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Pickerinc's  matribe,  would  scarcely  jusdfy  its  address  to  you. 
'I  do  not  pubSdh  these  things,  because  my  rule  of  life  has  been 
never  to  harass  die  public  widi  fendbgs  m  piovmgs  of  personal 
skindm;  and  least  of  all  would  I  descend  into  die  arena  of  dan- 
der with  such  a  champion  as  Mr.  FSckering.  I  have  ever  unsted 
to  the  justice  and  consideratkn  of  my  feJlow  cidzens,  and  have  no 
reason  to  irepent  it,  or  lo  change  my  course.  At  this  time  of  life 
too,  tranquillity  is  the  immuKL^nim,  But  although  I  decline 
aU  newspaper  coatroveny,  ye^fcen  falsehoods  have  been  ad> 
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Vanced,  within  the  knowledge  of  no  one  so  much  as  myself,  1 
have  sometimes  deposited  a  contradiction  in  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
which,  if  worth  preservation,  may,  when  I  am  no  more,  nor  those 
whom  I  mii;ht  otiend,  throw  lii^ht  on  history,  and  recall  ili;it  into 
the  path  of  truth.  And  if  of  no  other  value,  the  present  com- 
municatioa  may  amuse  you  with  anecdotes  not  known  to  every 
one. 

I  had  meant  to  have  added  some  views  on  the  amnl^amntion  of 
parties,  to  which  your  favor  of  the  Hth has  some  allusion;  an  amal- 
gamation of  name,  hut  not  of  principle.  Tories  are  lories  stili,  hy 
whatever  name  they  may  he  called.  l>ut  my  letter  is  already 
too  unmercifuliy  long,  and  I  close  it  here  with  assurances  of  my 
great  esteem  aad  respectful  consideration. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LBTTBE  CLXXXIIl. 
TO  EDWABD  EVERETT. 

Monlicello,  October  15, 1884. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  yet  to  tliank  you  for  your  ^  •  H.  K.  oration,  delivered  in 
presence  of  General  la  Fayette.  It  is  all  excellent,  much  of  it 
sublimely  so,  well  worthy  of  its  author  and  his  suhjcct,  of  whom 
we  may  truly  say,  as  was  said  of  Germanicus,  \fruitur  fai/Ki  sv//.' 

Your  letter  of  September  the  10th  gave  me  the  first  information 
that  mine  to  Major  Cartwright  had  got  into  the  newspapers ;  and 
the  first  notice,  indeed,  that  lie  had  received  it.  I  wn?  a  stranger 
to  his  person,  but  not  to  his  respectable  and  patriotic  character. 
I  received  from  him  a  Ions  and  interesting  letter,  and  answered  it 
with  frankness,  going  withom  reserve  into  several  subjects,  to  which 
his  letter  had  led,  but  on  which  1  did  not  su[)pnse  I  was  writing 
for  the  newspapers.  The  j)ublicaiion  of  a  letter  in  such  a  case, 
without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  is  not  a  fair  practice. 

The  part  which  you  (juote,  may  draw  on  me  the  host  of  judires 
and  divines.  They  may  cavil  but  cannot  refute  it.  Those  who 
read  Prisot's  opinion  with  a  candid  view  to  understand,  and  not 
to  chicane  it,  cannot  mistake  its  meaning.  The  re|>orts  in  the 
Year-books  were  taken  very  short.  The  opinions  of  the  judges 
were  written  down  sententiously,  as  notes  or  memoranda,  and  not 
with  all  the  developement  which  Uiey  probably  used  in  delivering 
them.  Prisot^s  opinion,  to  be  fully  expressed,  should  be  thus  pa- 
raphrased.   '  To  such  laws  as  those  of  holy  church  have  recorded, 
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and  preserved  in  their  antient  books  and  writbgs,  it  is  proper  for 

us  to  give  credence ;  for  so  is,  or  so  says  the  consmoo  faw,or  kn^ 
of  the  land,  on  which  all  manner  of  other  laws  rest  for  their  au- 
thoriQr,  or  are  founded ;  that  is  to  say,  the  common  law,  or  the 
law  of  the  land  common  to  us  all,  and  established  by  the  authority 
of  us  nil,  is  that  from  which  is  derived  the  authority  of  all  other 
gpecial  and  subordinate  branches  of  law,  such  as  the  canon  law, 
law  mercbant,  law  maritime,  law  of  Gavelkind,  Borough  English, 
corporation  laws,  local  customs  and  usages,  to  all  of  which  the 
common  law  requires  its  judges  to  permit  authority  in  the  special 
or  local  cases  belonging:  to  them.  The  evidence  of  these  laws  is 
prcscn'cd  in  their  aniient  treatises,  books  and  writings,  in  'like 
manner  as  our  own  common  law  itself  is  known,  the  text  of  its  ori- 
ginal enactments  having  been  long  lost,  and  its  substance  only  pre- 
served in  antient  and  traditionary  writings.  And  if  it  appears, 
from  their  aniient  books,  writings  and  records,  that  the  bishop,  in 
this  case,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  these  authorities, 
has  done  what  an  ordinaiy  would  have  done  in  such  case,  then 
we  should  adjudge  it  good,  otherwise  not.'  To  decide  this  ques- 
tion, they  would  have  to  turn  to  the  antient  wriiincjs  and  records  of 
the  canon  law,  in  which  they  would  find  evidence  of  the  laws  of 
advowsons,  quare  hnpedit^  the  duties  of  bishops  and  ordinaries, 
for  which  lenus  Prisot  could  never  have  meant  to  refer  them  to 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  lis  saincts  scriptures,  where  surely 
they  would  not  be  found.  A  license  which  should  permit  ancien 
scripture^  to  be  translated  *  holy  scripture,'  annihilates  at  once  all  the 
evidence  of  language.  With  such  a  license,  we  might  reverse  the 
sixth  commandment  into  *thou  shah  not  omit  murder It  would 
be  the  more  extraordinary  in  this  case,  where  the  mlstranslatkni 
was  to  effect  the  adontbn  of  the  whole  code  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  laws  into  tne  text  of  our  statutes,  to  convert  religious 
.    oibnces  into  temporal  crimes,  to  make  the  breach  of  every  reli- 

Orecept  a  subject  of  mdictment,  submit  the  question  of  ido- 
^ ,  >r  example,  to  the  tri^  of  a  jury,  and  to  a  court,  its  punish- 
ment, to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  offender.  Do  we 
allow  to  our  judges  this  lumping  legislation  ? 

The  term  *  common  law,'  although  h  has  more  than  one  mean- 
ing, is  perfectly  definite,  ieeundum  siMedam  maieriem.  Its  most 
probable  origin  ^as  on  the  conquest  of  the  Heptarchy  by  Alfred, 
and  the  amdgaroation  of  tlieir  several  codes  of  ww  into  one,  which 
became  eomman  to  them  all.  The  authentic  text  of  these  enact- 
ments has  not  been  preserved ;  but  their  substance  has  been  com- 
mitted to  many  antient  books  and  writings,  so  faitlifuUy  as  to  have 
been  deemed  genuine  from  genernion  to  generation,  and  obeyed 
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as  such  by  all.  We  have  some  fragments  of  them  collected  by 
Lambard,  Wilkins  and  others,  but  abounding  with  proofs  of  their 
spurious  authenticity.  Magna  Charla  is  the  earliest  statute,  the 
text  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  authentic  form,  and 
thence  downward  we  have  them  entire.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
when  die  common  law  and  statute  law,  the  lex  scripta  et  non 
acripta,  began  to  be  contra-distin<];uished,  so  as  to  give  a  second 
acceptation  to  the  former  term  ;  whether  before,  or  after  Prisot's 
day,  at  which  time  we  know  that  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  statutes  were  in  preservation.  In  later  times,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  chancery  branch  of  law,  tlie  term  common  law  began 
to  be  used  in  a  third  sense,  as  the  correlative  of  chancery  law. 
This,  however,  having  been  long  after  Prisot's  time,  could  not 
have  been  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term.  He  must  have 
meant  the  antient  lex  nan  scnpta,  because,  had  he  used  it  as  in- 
clusive of  the  lex  scripta,  he  would  have  put  his  finger  on  the 
statute  which  had  eDjoined  oa  the  judges  a  deference  to  the  laws 
of  holy  church.  But  no  such  statute  existing,  he  must  have  re- 
ferr^  to  the  commoD  law  in  the  sense  of  a  Iw  man  jerapte. 
Whenever,  then,  the  term  oommon  Imo  k  used  in  either  of  these 
senses,  and  it  is  never  employed  in  any  other,  it  b  readily  known 
in  which  of  them,  by  the  context  and  subject  matter  wider  con- 
sideration ;  which,  in  the  present  case,  leave  no  room  Ibr  doubc 

I  do  not  remember  the  occasion  which  led  me  to  take  up  thb 
subject,  while  a  practitioner  of  the  law.  But  I  know  I  went  into 
it  with  aU  the  research  which  a  very  copious  law  libraiy  enabled 
me  to  indidge ;  and  I  fear  not  for  the  accuracy  of  any  of  my  quo- 
tations. Tie  doctrine  might  be  dia^iroved  by  many  other  and 
different  topics  of  reasoning ;  but  having  satisned  myself  of  the 
origin  of  the  forgery,  and  found  how,  like  a  rollrog  snow-ball,  it 
had  gathered  volume,  I  leave  its  further  pursuit  to  those  who 
need  further  proof,  and  perhaps  T  have  already  gone  further  than 
the  feeble  doubt  joa  expressed  might  require. 

I  salute  you  with  great  esteem  ancLrespect. 

Th:  JximsoN* 
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LBTTBE  OLXZZtV. 
TO  J08BPH  C.  OABILL. 

« 

Hmiticalloi  Januaiy  11,  lOK. 

Dbja  Sib, 

We  are  dreadfuDv  nonplussed  here  bf  die  noa-anival  of  our 
ibree  Ftofessors.  Weapprebend  that  die  idea  of  our  opening  oo 
dw  Ist  of  February  prerals  ao  much  abroad,  (although  we  have 
always  meBdoned  it  doubtfiiUy,)  as  that  die  students  will  assemble 
on  that  day  widioni  awaiting  die  further  nodce  which  was  pro- 
mised. To  send  them  away  will  be  discouraging,  and  to  open  an 
Umverstqr  without  Mathemadcs  or  Natural  Phibsophy  would 
brinp  on  us  ridicule  and  disgrace.  We  therefore  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement, stating  that  on  the  arrival  of  these  Professors,  notice 
will  be  given  of  the  day  of  opening  the  instituuon. 

Governor  Barbour  writes  me  hopefully  of  getting  our  fiffy  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Ccogress.  The  proposition  has  been  originated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  referred  to  the  committee  of  chims, 
the  chairman  of  which  has  prepared  a  very  favorable  report,  and 
a  bill  comformable,  assuming  the  repayment  of  all  interest  which 
die  State  has  actually  paid.  The  legislature  wiU  certainly  owe  to 
us  the  recovery  of  this  money;  for  had  they  not  given  it  in  some 
measure  the  reverenced  character  of  a  donation  for  the  promotion 
of  leaming,  it  would  never  have  been  paid.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  diat  the  displeasure  incurred  by  wringing  it  from  them 
at  the  last  session,  will  now  give  way  to  a  contrary  feeliog,  and 
even  place  us  on  a  ground  of  some  merit.  Should  this  sentiment 
take  place,  and  the  arrival  of  our  Professors,  and  filling  our  dor- 
mitories whh  students  on  the  1st  of  February,  encourage  them  to 
look  more  favorably  towards  us,  perhaps  it  might  dispose  them  to 
enlarge  somewhat  their  order  on  the  same  fund.  You  observe 
the  Proctor  has  stated  in  a  letter  accompanying  our  Report,  that 
it  will  take  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more  than  we  have 
to  finish  the  Rotunda.  Besides  this,  an  Anatomical  theatre  (cost- 
ing about  as  much  as  •one  of  oiu-  hotels,  say  about  five  thousand 
dollars,)  is  indispensable  to  the  school  of  Anatomy.  There  cannot 
be  a  single  dissection  until  a  proper  theatre  is  prepared,  giving  an 
advantageous  view  of  the  operation  to  those  within,  m\d  effectually 
excnidiflg  observation  from  without.  Eitlicr  the  additional  sums, 
dier^fore,  of  twentjr-five  thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars  will 
be  wanting,  or  we  most  be  permitted  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the 
fifty  thoiinnd  to  a  dieatte,  leaving  die  Rotunda  unfinished  for  die 
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present.  Yet  I  should  thiDk  nettber  of  these  objects  an  eqiuvdent 
for  renewing  th^  displeasure  of  the  legislature.*  Unless  we  caa 
cany  their  hearty  patronage  with  U8|  the  institutioQ  can  never 
flourish.  I  would  not,  thereiore,  hint  at  this  additional  akl«  unless 
it  were  agreeable  to  our  friends  generally,  and  tolerably  sure  of 
being  carried  without  irritadon. 

In  your  letter  of  December  the  31st,  joa  say  my  <  hand  wridog 
and  nr^  letters  have  great  eSBfct  there,'  i.  e.  at  Richmond.  I  am 
sensibfe,  my  dear  Sir,  of  the  kindness  with  which  thb  encourage* 
ment  is  held  up  to  me.  But  my  views  of  their  efiect  are  very 
different.  When  I  retired  from  the  administration  of  public  af- 
,  fairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I  retired  with  a  good 
degree  of  public  favor,  and  that  my  conduct  in  office  had  been 
.considered,  by  the  one  party  at  least,  with  approbation,  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt  in  which  I  have  cm- 
barked  so  eamesdy,  to  procure  an  improvement  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  my  native  Suite,  although,  perhaps,  in  other  Stales  it 
may  liave  strengthened  good  dispositbns,  it  has  assuredly  weak- 
ened tliem  within  our  own.  The  attempt  ran  foul  of  so  many 
local  interests,  of  so  many  personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance, 
and  I  have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  promoter,  that  I 
see  evidently  a  great  change  of  sentiment  towards  myself.  I  can- 
not doubt  its  having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable  minorit)', 
if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  1  feel  it  deeply,  and 
very  discouragingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  1  have  ever 
found  in  ray  progress  tlirough  life,  that,  acting  for  the  public,  if 
we  do  always  what  is  right,  the  approbation  denied  in  the  begin- 
ning will  surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity  we  are 
to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for  their 
service,  of  time,  cjuiet  and  good  will.  And  1  fear  not  tlie  appeal. 
The  multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall  redeem  from  ig- 
norance, who  will  feel  that  they  owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind, 
of  characior  and  station  they  will  he  ahle  to  attain  from  the  result 
of  our  efforis,  will  insure  their  remembering  us  w^ith  gratitude. 
We  will  not,  then,  be  '  weaiy  in  well  doing.'  Usque  ad  aras 
amiciuf  tuu$. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LETTI^R  CLXXXV. 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TO  THOMAS  J£FF£BSON  SMITH. 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.    The  writer 

will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels.    Your  af-. 

fectionaie  and  excellent  father,  has  requested  that  I  would  address 

to  you  something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence 

on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run,  and  I  too,  as  a  namesake, 

feel  an  interest  in  that  course.    Few  words  will  be  necessary, 

with  good  dispositions  on  your  part.    Adore  God.  Reverence 

and  cherish  your  parents.    Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and 

your  country  more  than  yourself.    Be  just.    Be  true.  Murmur 

not  at      ways  of  Providence.    So  shall  the  life  into  which  you  ' 

iwve  entered,  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  inefiable  bliss. 

And  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  thi9 

world,  e?eiT  actbo  of  yoinr  file  will  be  under  my  regard.  Fare- 
mil  *  « 

MoBtiMllo,  February  21, 188S. 

ThepartraU  of  agoodman     the  moH  9ubUme  of  poets,  for  your 

imkation. 

Lord,  wbo'f  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  conrto  repair; 

.Not  stranger-like  to  viiit  them,  but  to  inhabit  Uicre  f 
*Tis  ho  wooM  every  thought  and  deed  bv  rulcv  ot  virtue  moves; 
Whom  {fenerone  tongae  dtadaine  to  speak  the  thing  his  heart  di^rovet. 
Who  neviT  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  wooad} 
Nor  licarkon  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered  round. 
Wlto  vice  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  neglect; 
And  piety,  thousfh  clothed  in  rage,  reliffioiiily  respect. 
Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust  has  ever  firmly  stood  ; 
And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  ho  makes  his  promise  good. 
Whoee  uxal  in  Henry  diedaina  hia  treasure  to  employ ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe  the  guiltloss  to  destroy. 
The  man,  who,  by  this  steady  course,  has  happiness  insur'd, 
When  eaitU'd  foundations  shokei  shall  stand,  by  Trovidcnce  socur'd. 

A  Decalogue  of  Ctmons  for  olnervaiion  in  practical  life, ' 

1.  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  to  day. 

2.  Never  trouble  anoilier  lor  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheapo  it 
will  be  dear  to  you. 

6.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 

6.  We  ijever  repent  of  havinj^  eaten  too  liltle. 

7.  Notbiug  is  troublesome  that  we  do  vviliiiigly.  # 
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8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never 
' happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  iiandle. 

10.  Wbeo  angry,  count  ten,  before  you  speak;  if  very  angry, 
an  hundred. 


LETTER  CLXXX?L 
TO  JAMES  MADISON. 

Moatbello,  DeoenAur  94, 1885w 

Dear  Sm, 

I  hftV0  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal  im- 
prov^ent  as  desperate.  The  torrent  of  general  opinion  sets  so 
Wongly  in  Aivor  of  it  as  to  be  irresistible.  And  I  suppose  that 
evea  the  oppoflitioii  in  Congress  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and  for- 
mal, unless  sometbiog  can  be  done  wfaich  may  give  a  gleam  of 
encouragement  to  our  friends,  or  alarm  tbelr  opponents  in  thehr  fan- 
cied security.  I  learn  from  Rielimond,  that  those  wbo  thmk  with 
us  there  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  dismay,  no^  knowing  wfaal  to 
do,  or  what  to  proppse.  Mr.  Gordon,  our  representative,  partkm- 
lariy,  has  written  to  me  in  very  desponding  terms,  not  disposed  to 
yieid  indeed,  but  pressing  for  opmkins  and  advice  on  the  suMeet 
t  have  no  doubt  you  are  pressed  in  the  same  way,  and  I  hope 
you  have  devised  and  recommended  sometyng  to  them*  If  you 
have,  stop  here  and  read  no  more,  but  consider  aD  that  folbws  as 
ncn-avenue,  I  shall  be  belter  satined  to  adopt  implicitly  any  thing 
which  you  may  have  advised,  than  any  thmg  oecorrbg  to  raysen. 
For  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  on  subjects  of  dns  kind,  and  pay 
little  attention  to  public  proceedings.  But  if  you  have  done  no- 
thing in  it,  then  1  risk  for  your  consideration  what  has  occurred 
to  me,  and  is  expressed  in  the  inclosed  paper.  Bailey's  proposi* 
tions,  which  came  to  hand  since  I  wrote  the  paper,  and  wfaich  I 
suppose  to  have  come  from  the  President  hnnself,  shew  a  litds 
hesitadon  m  the  purposes  of  his  party  \  and  in  that  state  of  mind, 
a  bolt  rfiot  criucdty  may  deckle  the  contest,  by  its  effect  on  the 
less  bold.  The  offlve  branch  held  out  to  at  tUs  moment 
may  be  accepted,  and  the  eonsti|ptk>n  thus  saved  at  a  moderate 
sacrifice.  I  say  nothing  of  the  paper,  which  vrill  explain  itself. 
The  folbwing  heads^  consideration,  or  some  of  Aem,  may  weigh  ^ 
in  its  favor.  ^  ^ 

It  may  intimidate  the  wavering.   It  may  bieak  the  western 
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alition,  by  offering  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form.  It  will  be 
viewed  with  favor  in  contrast  with  the  Georgia  opposition  and  fear- 
of  strengthening  that.  It  will  be  an  example  of  a  temperate  mode  . 
ofopposition  in  future  and  sun ilar  cases.  It  will  delay  the  measure 
a  year  at  least.  It  will  give  us  llie  chance  of  better  times  and  of 
intervening  accidents;  and  in  no  way  place  us  in  a  worse  than 
our  present  situation.  I  do  DOt  dwell  on  these  topicsj  your  ipind 
will  develope  them. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  you  approve  of  doing  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  If  not,  send  it  back  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  sup- 
pressed ;  for  I  would  not  hazard  so  important  a  measure  against 
your  opinion,  nor  even  without  its  support.  If  you  think  it  may 
be  a  canvass  on  which  to  put  somediing  good,  make  what  altera- 
tions you  please,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  Gordon,  under  the  most 
sacred  injunctions  that  it  shall  be  so  used  as  that  not  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  shall  fall  on  you  or  myself,  that  it  has  come  from  cither 
of  us.  But  what  you  do,  do  as  promptly  as  your  convcniencg 
will  admit)  lest  it  should  be  anticipated  by  something  worse. 

Ever  and  affectionately  yours, 

Th:  J£FF£&S0N. 

■ 


The  solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia^  on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America^  and  on  the  violations  of  them. 

We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  behalf,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people  thereof,  do  declare  as  follows. 

The  States  in  North  America  which  confederated  to  establish 
their  independence  on  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
Virginia  was  one,  became,  on  that  acquisition,  free  and  indepen- 
dent States,  and  as  such,  authorised  to  consthute  governments,  each 
for  itself,  in  such  form  as  it  thought  best. 

They  entered  into  a  compact,  (which  is  called  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,)  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite 
in  a  single  govemment  as  to  their  relations  with  each  other,  and 
with  ibreign  nations,  and  as  to  certain  other  ardcles  paiticulariy 
qpeoifiecl.  They  retained  at  the  same  dme,  each  to  itself,  the 
odior  rights  ef  independent  govemn^ent,  comprehendiog  mainly 
domestic  interests.        *  ' 

For  die  administration  of  their  federal  branch,  they  agreed  to 
appoint,  is  conjuncdon,  a  distinct  set  of  funcdonaries,  legislative 
execmite  and  judiciary,  in  the  manner  setded  in  that  oompact : 
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irfule  to  emih  ser erally  and  of  course,  reneiiied  its  original  rigiit 
•of  appomtbgy  each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  of  fuoctionaries,  le^»- 
.  lativci  executive  and  judiciary,  abo,  for  admioiBteilag  the  domeslio 
branch  of  their  respective  goverDmeiils. 

These  two  sets*  of  officersy  each  indepeodeot  of  the  odiery  oon- 
sdtute  thusa  tohoie  of  govemiDeDty  for  each  State  separately ;  the 
powers  ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made  fiBderaly  exer* 
*cised  oyer  the  whole,  the  residuary  powersy  retained  so  the  othery 
exercinble  exclusively  over  its  particular  State,  foreigQ  hereioy 
•each  to  the  others,  as  the^  were  before  the  ori^pnal  compact. 

To  this  cqnstructioD  of  goveramem  and  distribution  ot  its  pow- 
ers, the  Commoowealth  of  Virginia  does  religiously  aod  aflbo* 
tionately  adhere,  opposing,  with  equal  fideditf  and  firaness,  the 
uswpatiQQ  of  either  set  of  functiooanes  on  the  righiul  powers  of 
the  other* 

But  the  federal  branch  has  assumed  in  eoBM  casesy  and  dahned 
in  othersy  a  ridit  of  enlarging  its  own  powers  by  oonstnictioBSy  in* 
fcrencesy  and  ndefinite  dedocdoos  bom  those  directly  ghw, 
which  tlus  Assembly  does  declare,  to  be  usurpadons  of  the  powers 
reuuned  to  the  bdepend^t  branches,  mere  interpolations  into  die. 
compact,  and  direct  mfiractions  of  it.  ' 

They  clainiy  for  examploy  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of  ' 
a  right  to  construct  roadSy  open  oanak,  and  eflfedt  other  internal 
improvements  within  the  territories  and  jurisdicdons  exclusively 
belonging  lo  the  several  States,  which  this  Assembly  does  deelsre 
has  not  been  given  to  that  braiich  by  the  constitutional  compact, 
but  remains  to  each  State  among  its  domestic  and  unalienated 
powers,  exercisable  widiin  itself  and  by  its  doowsdc  authorities 
alone. 

This  Assembly  does  fonher  disaflow,  and  deckre  to  be  most 
false  and  unfounded,  the  doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  aothorisine 
its  federal  branch  to  ky  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  topinr  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  weUare  of  the  Unhed  Slates,  has  given  them  thereby  a 
power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think,  or  pretend,  would  promote 
the  general  welfiore,  which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself, 
a  complete  government,  imthout  limitation  of  powers;  but  that 
the  phuneense  and  obvious  meaning  were,  tlMt  they  might  levy  the 
taxes  neceasary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  various 
acts  of  power  therab  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no 
others. 

Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  people  of  these 
States,  by  not  investing  their  federal  branch  with  al}  the  means  of 
hetteting  their  condition,  have  denied  to  themselves  any  which 
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iDay  effect  tliai  purpose;  since,  in  the  distribution  of  these  means, 
they  have  given  to  tliat  brancii  tliosc  which  belong  to  its  depart- 
ment, and  to  tiie  States  have  reserved  separately  the  residue 
which  belong  to  them  separately.  And  thus  by  the  organization 
of  the  two  branches  taken  togetlier,  have  completely  secured  the 
first  object  of  human  association,  the  full  improvement  of  their 
condition,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  faculties  of  multiply- 
ing tlieir  own  blessings. 

Whilst  the  General  Assembly  thus  declares  the  rights  retained 
by  the  States,  rights  which  they  have  never  yielded,  and  which 
this  State  will  never  voluntarily  yield,  they  do  not  mean  to  raise  tlie 
banner  of  disaffection,  or  of  separation  from  their  sister  States, 
co-parties  with  themselves  to  this  compact.  They  know  and 
value  too  highly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to  foreign  nations 
.  and  questions  arising  among  themselves,  to  consider  every  infrac- 
tion as  to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  respect  too  affection- 
ately the  opinions  of  those  possessing  the  same  rights  under  the, 
same  instrument,  to  make  every  difierencc  of  construction  a  ground 
of  immediate  rupture.  They  would,  indeed,  consider  such  a  rup- 
ture as  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befal  them ; 
but  not  ilie  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater,  submission  to  a 
government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of 
avoiding  this  shall  become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  for- 
bearance could  not  be  indulged.  Should  a  majority  of  the  co- 
parties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  expectation  and  hope  of  this 
Assembly,  prefer,  at  this  time,  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions 
of  power  by  the  federal  member  of  the  government,  we  will  be 
patient  and  suffer  much,  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences  in  which 
diat  usurpation  will  involve  us  all.  In  the  mean  while,  we  will 
breast  wiili  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them,  every  misfortune, 
save  that  only  of  living  under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers. 
We  owe  every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren, 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  to  pursue  with  temper  and  perseverance 
the  great  experiment  which  shall  prove  that  man  is  capable  of 
living  in  society,  governing  itself  by  laws  self-im|x>sed,  and  secur- 
ing to  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property  and 
peace ;  and  further  to  shew,  that  even  when  the  government  of  its 
choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once 
to  despair  but  that  tlie  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its  sounder 
parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  recall  it  to  original  and  legitimate 
principles,  and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-govern- 
ment.   And  these  are  the  objects  of  this  Declaration  and  Protest. 

Supposing  then,  tliat  it  might  be  for  die  good  of  the  whole,  as 
VOL.  IV.  53 
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some  of  its  co-States  seem  to  think,  that  the  power  of  making 
roads  and  canals  should  be  added  to  those  directly  given  to  the 
federal  branch,  as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  beneficially 
directed,  than  by  the  independent  action  of  the  several  States, 
this  Commonwealth,  from  respect  to  these  opinions,  and  a  desire  ^ 
of  conciliation  with  its  co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence 
with  them,  to  make  this  addition,  provided  it  be  done  regularly 
by  an  anu  iHiuK  ni  ol  the  compact,  in  the  way  established  by  that 
instrument,  anti  pif)vt(lcd  also,  h  be  sufficiently  guarded  against 
abuses,  com))i  nnii  >  s  and  corrupt  practices,  not  oo}y  of  possible, 
but  of  probable  occurrence. 

And  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attachment 
of  this  Comniomwealth  to  the  union  of  the  wlwle,  so  far  as  has 
been-  consented  to  by  the  compact  called  *The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,'  (construed  according  to  the  plain 
and  ordinary  meaning  of  its  language,  to  the  common  intend- 
ment of  the  time,  and  of  those  who  framed  it  ;)  to  give  also  to  all  ^ 
parties  and  authorities,  time  for  reflection  and  for  consideration, 
whetlier,  under  a  temperate  view  of  the  possible  consequences, 
and  especially  of  the  constant  obstructions  which  an  etjuivocal 
majority  must  ever  expect  to  meet,  ihey  will  still  prefer  the  as- 
sumption of  this  power  rather  than  its  acceptance  from  the  free 
will  of  their  constituents;  and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  meanwhile,  ^ 
we  proceed  to  make  it  the  duly  of  our  citizens,  !intil  the  legisla- 
ture shall  otherwise  and  ultimately  decide,  to  acquiesce  under 
those  acts  of  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  which  we 
have  declared  to  be.  usurpations,  and  against  which,  in  point  of 
right,  we  do  orotest  as  null  and  void,  and  never  to  be  quoted  as 
preeedeDts  or  ngbt 

We  therefore  do  enact,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
eembly  of  Viigbia,  tbat  all  dtisens  of  diis  Commonwealdi,  and 
persons  and  autborhies  witbb  the  same,  shall  pay  full  obedience 
at  all  times  to  the  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Uoitad  States,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  ooostructioD 
of  post  roads,  making  canals  of  mivigation,  and  maintainine  the 
sttie,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  as  tt  die 
said  9C$s  were,  tmidm  verins,  passed  by  the  legidature  of  das 
Commonwealth. 
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LBTTfiil  CLXXXVII. 

TO  WIUaAM  B.  0ILB8. 

Mooticello,  December  25, 18S5. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  1 5ih  was  received  four  days  ago.  It  fouDd 
me  engaged  in  what  1  could  not  lay  aside  till  this  day. 

Far  advanced  in  my  eighty-third  year,  worn  down  willi  infirmi- 
ties which  have  confined  me  almost  entirely  to  the  house  for  se- 
ven  or  eight  months  past,  it  afilicts  me  mucli  to  receive  appeals 
to  my  memory  for  transactions  so  far  back  as  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  letter.  My  memory  is  indeed  become  almost  a 
blank,  of  wiiicli  no  belter  [)roof  can  probably  be  given  you  than 
by  my  soJenin  protestation,  that  I  have  not  the  least  recollection 
of  your  inten'ention  between  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  and  myself,  in 
what  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  remains  in  my  mind.  Yet  I  havQ  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
actitude of  the  statement  in  your  letter.  And  tlie  less,  as  I  recol- 
lect tlie  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  to  which  the  previous  counnu- 
nicatioDS  which  had  passed  between  him  and  yourself  were  pro- 
bably  and  naturally  the  preliminary.    That  interview  I  remember 

'  well;  not  indeed  in  the  very  words  which  passed  between  ua,  but 
in  their  suh8tBiice»  which  was  of  •  character  too  awful,  too  deeply 
engraved  in  my  mind,  and  infloeociog  too  materiilly  the  coune 
I  had  to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Bfr.  Adams  caOed  on  me 
pending  the  embargo,  and  wlule  endeavors  were  making  to  obtain 
Its  repeaL  He  made  some  apologies  for  the''ca]l,  on  the  ground 
of  our  npt  beioi^  then  b  the  habit  of  confidential  communicauonsi 
but  that  that  which  he  had  then  to  oMke,  mvolved  too  seridusly  the 
mterest  of  our  country  not  to  overrule  i|i  other  considerations  with 
him,  and  make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to  myself  particohirly«  I 
assured  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  apology  for  his  visit ; 
diat  on  the  contrary,  his  communicatioos  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  would  add  a  confirmation  the  more  to  my  entiro  coih 
fidence  in  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct  and  princi- 
ples. He  spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfactbn  of  the  eastern  portkm 
of  our  confederacy  with  the  restramts  of  the  embargo  (hen  exist- 
ing, and  their  restlessness  under  it.  That  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he  had  in- 
formation of  the  inost  unooestionable  certainty,  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  eastern  States  (l  tiiink  he  named  Massachusetts  parti-  - 

«  cularly,)  were  in  negotiation  with  agents  o^  the  British  govem- 
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ment,  thenibject  of  which  was  an  agreement  thtt  the  New 
land  States  should  take  no  further  part  hi  the  war  then  going  on ; 
thai,  without  formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the  Union  of 
the  States,  they  should  withdryiw  kom  all  aid  and  obedience  to 
them ;  that  their  na?igatIon  and  commerce  should  be  free  firom 
restraint  and  interruption  by  the  Britbh ;  that  they  should  be  eoD- 
sidered  and  treated  by  them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might  con- 
duct themselves  towards  both  parties ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  be  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  confederacy.  He  assured  me  that 
tliere  was  eminent  (iani;er  that  the  convention  would  take  place; 
that  the  temptations  were  such  as  might  debauch  many  from  their 
fidelity  to  the  Union ;  and  that,  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head 
against  it,  the  repeal  of  ilie  embargo  was  absolutely  necessary.  I 
expressed  a  just  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  information,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  disclosure  to  the  safety  and  even  the  salvation 
of  our  country:  and  however  reluctant  I  was  to  abandon  the  mea- 
sure, (a  measure  which  persevered  in  a  liide  longer,  we  had  sub- 
sequent and  satisfactory  assurance  would  have  effected  its  object 
completely,)  from  that  moment,  and  influenced  by  that  informa- 
tion, I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it,  and  instead  of  effecting 
our  pur{x)se  by  this  peaceful  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break, 
the  Union.  I  then  recommended  to  my  friends  to  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply 
its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  in  which  they  could  procure  a 
general  concurrence. 

'  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  this  statement  is  not  pretended  to* 
be  in  the  very  words  which  passed;  that  it  only  gives  laiifafully 
die  impression  remaining  en  nay  mind.  The  very  words  of  a 
conyersation  are  too  tranaent  and  fugitive  to  be  so  kmg  retained 
in  remembrance.  Bat  the  aubatance  «was  too  important  to  be 
forgotten,  not  only  from  the  reVolutioo  of  measures  it  obliged  me 
to  adopt,  but  also  from  the  renewals  of  it  m  my  meroonr  on  the  * 
frequent  occasions  I  have  bafl  of  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Adams,  by 
repeating  this  proof  of  bis  fiddi^  to  haa  country,  and  of  his  supe- 
riority over  all  ordinary  oonaideratioas  when  the  safeQr  of  diat  wis 
brought  into  question. 

Wkh  this  best  exertion  of  a  waning  memory  which  I  can  com- 
mand, accept  assurances  of  my  constant  and  aflectionate  friendship 
and  respect. 

Th:  JnPRRaoii. 
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LBTTBft  CLXXXVIIK 
TO  WILLIAM  B.  OOUM. 

MMtieello,  D«eember  96,  ISK. 

Dkar  S1B9 

1  wfoce  you  a  letter  yesterdajr,  of  which  you  will  be  free  to 
mdce  what  use  you  pleaie.  This  wiD  contain  matters  not  intend- 
ed fiv  the  jpuiblic  eje*  I  see,  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest 
affliction,  the  rapid  strides  wkh  which  the  federal  branch  of  our 
government  is  ad?aoQing  towards  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States,  luid  the  consolidation  b  itself  of  all  powera, 
ibreign  and  domestic ;  and  that  toOy  by  constructions  which,  if  le- 
gitunate,  leave  no  limhs  to  their  power.  Take  together  the  deci- 
sions of  the  federal  courts  the  doctrines  of  the  Presidenty  and  the 
misconstructions  of  the  coDstitutional  compact  acted  on  by  the 
legislature  of  the  federal  branch,  and  it  is  btit  too  evident,  that  the 
three  ruling  branches  of  that  department  are  in  combination  to 
strip  their  colleagues,  the  State  authorities,  of  the  powers  reserved 
fay  them,  and  to  exercise  themselves  all  functions  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  inde- 
finitely tliat  also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  call  it  regu- 
lation to  take  the  earnings  of  one  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and 
that  too  the  most  depressed,  and  put  them  into  the  pockets  of  the 
other,  the  most  flourishing  of  all.  Under  the  autliority  to'cstiib- 
lish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a  little  so- 
phistry on  the  words  *  general  welfare,'  a  right  to  do,  not  only  the 
acts  to  effect  that,  which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permit- 
ted, but  whatsoever  they  shall  think,  or  pretend  will  be  for  llie 
general  welfare.  And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution?  Reason  and  argument?  You  might  as  well 
reason  and  argue  with  the  marble  columns  encircling  them.  The 
representatives  chosen  by  ourselves?  They  are  joined  in  the 
combination,  some  from  incorrect  views  of  government,  some 
from  corrupt  ones,  sufficient  voting  together  to  out-number  the 
sound  parts ;  and  with  majorities  only  of  one,  two,  or  three,  bold 
enough  to  go  forward  in  defiance.  Are  we  tlien  to  stand  to  our 
am$f  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian?  No.  That  must  be  the  last 
resource,  not  to  be  tfaou^  of  intfl  qpnch  longer  and  greater  suf- 
ferings* If  every  infiraction  of  a  compact  of  so  many  parties  Js  to 
be  resisted  at  ooce,  as  a  dissohition  ol  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed 
which  would  last  one  year.   We  must  have  panence  and  longer 
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endurance  then  with  our  hrcthrcn  while  under  delusion ;  give  them 
lime  for  reflection  and  experience  of  consequences;  keep  our- 
selves in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  and  se- 
parate Ironi  our  coinpaiiions  only  when  die  sole  alternaiives  left, 
are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a 
government  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  these  two 
evils,  when  we  iiuisi  make  a  choice,  diere  can  be  no  hesitation. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  die  States  should  be  watchful  to  note  every 
material  usurpation  on  their  rights;  to  denounce  them  as  they  oc- 
cur in  the  most  peremptory  terms ;  to  protest  against  them  as 
wrones  to  which  our  present  submiaBkm  shall  be  considered,  not 
as  aiWDOwIedgments  or  precedents  of  rigb(,  but  as  a  temporaiy 
yielding  to  the  lesser  e?i!,  until  their  accumidation  shall  overweif^ 
thai  of  separation.  I  would  go  still  further,  and  give  to  the  fede- 
ral member,  by  a  regular  amendment  of  the  constitution,  a  right 
to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication  between  the  Scams, 
providing  sufficiendv  against  corrupt  practices  in  Comess,  (log- 
rolling, &c.^  by  declaring  that  the  fedcval  proportion  ofeach  State 
of  the  monies  so  employed,  shall  be  in  works  within  the  State,  or 
elsewhere  with  its  consent,  and  with  a  due  salvo  of  jurisdiction. 
This  is  the  course  which  I  think  safest  and  best  as  yet. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  proprie^  of  giving  publicity  to  what 
is  stated  in  your  letter,  as  having  piused  between  Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams  and  yourself.  Of  tliis  no  one  can  judge  but  yourself.  |t 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  belong  to  the  forum  of  feeling. 
This  flone  can  decide  on  the  decree  of  ooofidence  implied  in  the 
disclosure  ;  whether  under  no  circumstances  it  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  others?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  character,  or 
at  all  to  wear  that  aspect.  They  are  historical  facts  which  belong 
to  the  present,  as  well  as  future  times.  I  doubt  whether  a  single 
fiict,  known  to  the  world,  will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  it,  of 
the  correctn(^ss  of  our  knowledge  of  the  treasonable  views  of  the 
federal  party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the  most  nefa- 
rious and  daring  attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  of  which  the 
Hartford  convention  was  a  subsequent  chapter :  and  both  of  these 
having  failed,  consolidation  becomes  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
next  book  of  their  history.  But  this  opens  with  a  vast  accession 
of  strength  from  dieir  younger  recruits,  who,  having  nothing  in 
them  of  die  feelings  or  principles  of  '7G,  now  look  to  a  single  and 
splendid  government  of  an  aristocracy,  founded  on  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  monied  incorporations  under  die  guise  and  cloak  of 
their  favored  branches  of  manufactures,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, riding  and  ruling  over  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beg- 
gared yeomanry.    Tiiis  will  be  to  them  a  next  best  blessing  to  tlie 
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monarcliy  of  their  &rst  aim,  and  perhaps  the  surest  stepping  stone 
to  it. 

I  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  your  school  is  thriving  well, 
and  that  you  have  at  its  head  a  truly  classical  scholar.  He  is  one 
of  three  or  four  whom  I  can  hear  of  in  tlie  Stale.  We  were 
obliged  the  last  year  to  receive  shameful  Latinists  into  the  classical 
»  school  of  the  University  ;  such  as  we  wiU  certainly  refuse  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  from  belter  schools  a  sufficiency  of  those  properly 
instructed  to  form  a  class.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  Connecticut 
Latin,  of  this  barbarous  confusion  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
which  renders  doubtful  whether  we  are  listening  to  a  reader  of 
Cherokee,  Shawnee,  Iroquois,  or  what.  Our  University  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  the  five  Professors  procured  from  Eng- 
land. A  finer  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  Besides 
their  being  of  a  grade  of  science  which  has  left  little  superior  be- 
hind, the  correctness  of  their  moral  character,  their  accommoda- 
ting dispositions,  and  zeal  for  tlie  prosperity  of  the  institution,  leave 
us  nothing  more  to  wish.  I  verily  believe  diat  as  high  a  degree 
of  education  can  now  be  obtained  here,  as  in  the  country  they  left. 
And  a  finer  set  of  youths  I  never  saw  assembled  for  instruction. 
They  committed  some  irregularities  at  first,  until  tliey  learned  the 
lawful  length  of  their  tether  ;  since  which  it  has  never  been  trans- 
gressed in  the  smallest  degree.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
severely  devoted  to  study,  and  1  fear  not  to  say,  that  widiin  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  a  majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State 
will  have  been  educated  here.  They  shall  carry  hence  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  our  day,  and  you  may  count  assuredly  that  they 
will  exhibit  their  country  in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  of  our  forefathers.  I 
cannot  live  to  see  it.  My  joy  must  only  be  that  of  anticipation. 
But  that  you  may  see  it  in  full  fruition,  is  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  twenty  years  I  am  ahead  of  you  in  time,  and  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your  affectionate  and  constant  friend. 

Th:  JEFrERSOR. 
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LETTER  CLZXXIX.  t 

TO  CLAIBOBNE  W.  600CB. 

MbotiotDo,  Jannarj  9,  J8K. 

DsAR  Sib, 

I  have  duly  received  ^our  favor  of  December  the  Slstt  and 
fear,  with  you,  all  the  evils  which  the  present  lowering  asptet  of 

our  political  horizon  so  omiooualjr  portends.  That  at  some  future 
day,  which  I  hoped  to  be  very  distant,  the  free  prioeiples  of  our 
government  might  change,  with  the  change  of  circumstanees,  was 
to  be  expected.  But  1  certainly  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
not  ovei^live  the  generation  wliich  established  them.  And  what  I 
atill  less  expected  was,  that  my  favorite  western  cotintry  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  change.  I  had  ever  and  fondly  cherished 
the  interests  of  that  country,  relying  on  it  as  a  barrier  against  the 
degeneracy  of  public  opinion  from  our  original  and  free  principles. 
Rut  the  bait  oi  local  interests,  artfully  prepared  for  their  yialate, 
has  decoyed  them  Iroai  their  kindred  attachments,  to  alliances 
alien  to  them.  Yet,  although  I  have  little  hope  that  the  torrent  of 
consolidation  can  be  withstood,  I  should  not  be  for  giving  up  the 
ship  without  efforts  to  save  her.  She  lived  well  through  tlie  first 
squall,  and  may  weather  the  present  one.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  am 
not  the  champion  called  for  by  our  present  dangers.  *  jVbn  tali 
aiuilio,  nec  defemorihiis  istis,  tempus  eget.^  A  waning  body,  a' 
waning  mind,  and  waning  memory,  with  habitual  ill  health,  warn 
luc  to  withdraw  and  relinquish  the  arena  to  younger  and  abler 
athletes.  I  am  sensible  myself,  if  others  are  not,  that  this  is  my 
duty.  If  my  distant  friends  know  it  not,  those  around  me  can  in- 
form them  that  they  should  not,  in  friendship,  wisli  to  call  me  into 
conflicts,  exposini:  only  the  decays  which  nature  lias  inscribed 
among  her  unalterable  laws,  and  injuring  die  common  caui>o  by  a 
senile  and  puny  defence. 

I  will,  however,  say  one  word  on  the  subject.  The  South 
Carolina  resolutions,  Van  Buren's  motion,  and  above  aB  Bay  ley's 
propositions,  shew  that  other  States  are  com'ing  forward  on  die 
subject,  and  better  for  anv  one  to  take  the  lead  than  Virginia, 
where  opposition  is  considered  as  common-place,  and  a  mere 
matter  of  form  and  habit  We  MH  see  what  our  co*States  pro- 
pose, and  before  the  close  of  the  session  we  may  shape  our  own 
course  more  tmderstandingly. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  ren>ect. 

Th:  JxiTEBSoir. 
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.    .  MoatieoUo,  January  2J,  1826. 

DsAB  Sib, 

Your  favor  of  January  the  15th  is  received,  and  1  am  entirely 
sensible  of  the  kindness  of  the  motives  \vl)ich  suggested  tlie  cau- 
tion it  rccomniendod.  But  I  believe  what  1  have  done  is  the  only 
thing  I  could  lm\  c  done  with  honor  or  conscience.  Mr.  Gdes 
requested  me  to  stale  a  fact  which  he  knew  liitnself,  and  of  which 
he  knew  me  to  be  possessed.  What  use  he  imended  to  make  of 
it  I  knew  not,  nor  had  I  a  right  to  inquire,  or  to  indicate  any  sus- 
picion that  he  would  make  an  unfair  one.  Tliai  was  his  concern, 
not  mine,  and  his  character  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  I  knew,  too,  that  if  an  uncandid  use  should  be  made 
of  it,  there  would  be  found  those  who  would  so  prove  it.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  terms  of  intimate  friendship  on  which  Mr.  Giles 
and  myself  have  ever  lived  together,  the  world's  respect  entitled 
him  to  the  justice  of  my  testimony  to  any  truth  he  might  call  for ; 
and  how  tliat  testimooy  should  Connect  me  with  whatever  he  may. 
do  or  write  hereafter,  and  with  his  whole  career,  as  you  appre- 
hend, b  not  understood  hj  me.  With  his  personal  Gcmtrovtt*- 
sies  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  never  took  any  part  in  them,  or  m 
those  of  any  other  person.  Add  to  this,  that  the  statement  I  have 
even  him  on  the  suhject  of  Mr.  Adams,  is  entirely  bonmble  to 
mm  in  every  sentiment  and  fact  it  contains.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  it  which  I  would  wish  to  recall.  It  is  one  which  Mr.  Adams 
himself  m^ht  willingly  quote,  did  he  need  to  quote  any  thing.  It 
was  simpKr,  that  ditring  the  coodnuance  of  the  embargo,  Mir. 
Adams  informed  me  of  a  combmation  (without  nanung.  any  one 
concerned  in  it,)  which  had  for  its  object  a  severance  of  the  Union, 
for  a  time  at  least.  That  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  not  being  then 
in  the  habit  of  mutual  consultation  and  confidence,  I  considered  it  as 
the  stronger  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  which  was  able 
to  lift  him  above  all  party  passions  when  the  safety  of  bis  country 
was  endangered.  Nor  have  I  kept  diis  honorable  fact  to  myself. 
During  the  hte  canvass,  particularly,  I  had  more  than  one  occa- 
aon  to  quote  it  to  persons  who  were  expressing  opinions  respectbg 
him,  of  which  this  was  a  direct  corrective.  I  have  never  enter- 
tained for  Mr.  Adams  any  but  sendments  of  esteem  and  respect; 
and  if  we  have  not  thought  alfte  on  polidcal  subjects,  I  yet  never 

[*  It  don  not  qipMtr  to  whom  this  tetter  wm  Mnmtd.} 
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doubted  the  honesty  of  his  opinions,  of  which  Uie  letter  iti  ques- 
tion, if  published,  will  be  an  additional  proof.  Still,  I  recognise 
your  friendship  in  suggesting  a  review  of  it,  and  am  glad  of  this, 
as  of  every  other  occasion,  of  repeating  to  you  the  assurance  of 
my  C(M)stant  attachment  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTKU  CXCI. 
TO  JAMES  MADISON. 

Hontieello,  Febmuy  17, 1896. 

Dear  Sib, 

•  ••««*««« 

Immediately  on  seemg  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Hou^  of 

Representatives  against  giving  us  another  doDar,  I  rode  to  the 
University  snd  desired  Mr.  Brockenbrougb  to  engage  in  qotbing 
new,  to  stop  every  thing  on  hand  which  could  be  done  without^ 
and  to  employ  all  his  force  and  funds  in  finishing  the  circular 
room  lor  the  books,  and  the  Anatomical  theatre.  These  cannot 
be  done  without ;  and  for  these  and  all  our  debts,  we  have  funds 
enongh*  But  I  think  it  prudent  then  to  clear  the  decks  thoroughly, 
to  see  how  we  shall  stand,  and  what  we  may  accomplish  further. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  have  arrived  for  us  in  different  ports  of  the 
United  States,  ten  boxes  of  hooks  from  Paris,  seven  from  Lon- 
don, and  from  Germany,  1  know  not  how  many  ;  in  all,  perhaps, 
about  twenty-five  boxes.  Not  one  of  tliese  can  be  opened  until 
the  book  room  is  completely  finished,  and  all  the  shelves  ready  to 
receive  their  charge  directly  from  the  boxes,  as  they  shall  be 
opened.  This  cannot  be  till  May.  1  hear  nothing  definitive  of 
the  diree  tliousand  dollars  duty  of  wliich  wc  are  asking  the  renais- 
sion  from  Congress.  In  the  selection  of  our  Law  Professor,  we 
must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You  will 
recollect,  lliat  before  the  Revolution,  Coke  Littleton  was  the  uni- 
versal elementary  bcxjk  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never 
wrote,  nor  of  profonnder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
British  constitution,  or  in  what  were  called  English  liberties.  You 
remember  also  that  our  lawyers  were  then  all  whigs.  But  when 
hb  black-letter  text,  and  uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of 
&8hioo,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone  became  the 
students'  hornbook,  firom  that  moment,  tliat  profession  (die 
nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly 
an  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  diat  hue.  Hiey  sup- 
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pose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  whigs,  because  they  no  longer  know 
what  wbigtsm  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  semiEiary  that 
that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive ;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew 
<wer  oor  own  and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant 
in  our  trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  majority  oi  our 
own  legislative  will  be  from  our  school,  and  many  disciples 
win  have  carried  its-  doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  several 
Stales,  and  will  have  leavened  thus  the  whole  mass.  New  York 
has  taken  alrong  ground  in  vindicatioii  of  the  constitution ;  South 
Carolina  had  already  done  the  same.  Ahhough  I  was  against  otor 
leading,  I  am  equally  against  omittiog  to  foUow  in  the  same  line, 
and  backing  them  firmly ;  and  I  hope  that  yourself  or  some  odier 
will  mark  out  the  track  to  be  pursued  by  us. 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  proceedmgs  in  the 
legiskture,  which  have  cost  me  much  mortincation.  Mj  own 
debts  had  become  considerable,  but  not  beyond  the  efl^t  of  some 
lopprng  of  property,  which  would  have  been  little  felt,  when  our 
finend  gave  me  the  cotm  de  grace.  Ever  since  that  I  have 
been  paying  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  interest  on  his  ddil, 
which,  with  my  own,  was  absorbing  so  much  of  my  annual  Iih 
come,  as  that  the  maintenance  of  my  family  was  making  deep 
and  rapid  inroads  on  my  capital,  and  had  already  done  it.  Stil^ 
sales  at  a  fair  price  would  leave  me  competently  provided.  Had 
crops  and  prices  for  several  years  been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady 
competition  of  substantial  bidders  at  market,  all  would  have  been 
safe.  But  the  kx^  succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  re-o 
duced  prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming  business,  under 
levies  for  the  support  of  manufacturers,  he.  with  the  calamitous 
fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept  agnctilttire 
in  a  state  of  abject  depressm,  which  has  peopled  the  western 
States  by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  die  Atlantic,  and  glutted 
the  land  market,  while  it  drew  off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  resource  for  debts. 
Highland  in  Bedford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  (nnd  such 
sales  were  many  dien,)  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars,  or  one  quarter  or  one  fifth  of  its  former  price. 
Reflecting  on  these  things,  the  practice  occtirred  to  me,  of  selling, 
on  fair  valuation,  and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  before 
the  Revolution  to  effoct  large  sales,  and  still  in  constant  usage  in 
ev^ry  State  for  individual  as  well  as  corporation  purposes.  If  it  is 
permitted  m  my  case,  my  lands  here^alone,  with  die  mills,  he, 
will  pay  every  thing,  and  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free. 
If  refused,  I  must  sell  every  thing  here,  perhaps  considerably  in 
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Bedford,  move  tUther  with  my  family,  where  I  hm  not  even  a 
log  hut  to  put  my  head  iolo»  and  whether  ground  for  bunal,  wiH 
depend  on  die  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sdes,  shal 
ha?e  been  oommitled  on  my  property.  The  question  then  with  me 
vnauUrmnkorum^  But  why  afflict  70a  with  these  detaUs?  Indeed, 
I  canooC  tell,  unless  pains  are  kssened  by  communicadon  with  a 
fiieod.  The  friendship  which  bu  subsisted  between  us,  now  half 
a  century,  and  the  harmooy  of  our  polidcal  principles  and  pursuits, 
have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long 
period.  And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  the 
Universi^,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  hfe  itself,  as  I  soon  must,  k 
b  a  comfort  to  leave  that  institution  under  your  care,  and  an  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  be  wandng.  It  has  also  been  a  great  ai^ 
lace  to  me,  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to  pos- 
terity the  course  we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  a& 
their  puri^,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  we  had  as- 
aisled  too  in  scaring  for  them.  If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a 
system  of  administradon  conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast 
eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  those  committed  to 
'  it,  one  which,  protected  by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is 
that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted.  To  myself  you  have 
been  a  pillar  of  support  through  life.  Take  care  of  me  when 
dead,  and  be  assured  that  1  shall  leave  with  you  my  last  affections. 

Tb:  Jsffs&son. 


[The  lollowin^  j)aper  it  is  deemed  proper  to  insert,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  explanation  it  contains  of  the  reasons  which  led  liie 
author  to  ask  permission  of  the  legislature  to  sell  bis  property  by 
lottery,  as  of  its  otherwise  interesting  character.] 

THOUGHTS  ON  L0TT£B1£6. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  games  of  chance  are  immoral.  But 
what  is  chance  ?  Nothing  happens  in  this  world  without  a  cause. 
If  we  know  the  cause,  we  do  nat  call  it  chance;  but  if  we  do  not 
know  it,  we  say  it  was  produced  by  chance.  If  we  see  a  loaded 
die  turn  its  lightest  side  up,  we  know  the  cause,  and  that  it  is  not 
an  efteci  of  chance ;  but  whatever  side  an  unloaded  die  turns  up, 
not  knowing  die  cause,  we  say  it  is  tiie  effect  of  chance.  Vet 
the  morality  of  a  thing  cannot  depend  on  our  kiiowledtre  or  igno- 
rance of  its  cause.  Not  knowing  why  a  particular  side  of  an  un- 
loaded die  turns  up,  cannot  make  tlic  act  of  throwing  it,  or  of 
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betting  on  it,  immoral.  If  we  consider  games  of  chance  immora}, 
then  every  pursuit  of  human  industry  is  immoral,  for  there  is  not 
a  single  one  that  is  not  subject  to  chance;  not  one  wherein  you  do 
not  nsk  a  loss  for  the  chance  of  some  gain.  The  navigator,  for 
example,  risks  his  ship  in  the  hope  (if  she  is  not  lost  in  the  voy- 
age) of  gaining  an  advantageous  freight.  The  merchant  risks  bis 
cargo  to  gain  a  better  price  for  it.  A  landholder  builds  a  house 
on  the  riw  of  indemnifying  himself  by  a  rent.  The  hunter  ha- 
zards his  time  and  trouble  in  the  btipe  of  killing  game.  In  all 
these  pursuits,  you  stake  some  one  diing  against  another  which  you 
hope  to  win.  But  the  greatest  of  all  gamblers  is  the  farmer.  He 
risks  Uie  seed  he  puts  into  the  ground,  the  rent  he  pays  for  the 
ground  itself,  the  year's  labor  on  it,  and  the  wear  ana  tear  of  bis 
cattle  and  gear,  to  win  a  crop,  which  the  chances  of  too  much  or 
too  little  rain,  and  general  uncertainties  of  weather,  insects,  waste, 
&c.  often  make  a  total  or  partial  loss.  These  then,  are  games  of 
chancfi.  Yet  so  far  from  being  immoral,  diey  are  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  man,  and  eveiy  one  has  a  natural  right  to 
choose  for  his  pursuit  such  one  of  them  as  he  thinks  most  likely 
to  furnish  him  subsistence.  Almost  all  these  pursuits  of  chance 
produce  something  useful  to  society.  But  there  are  some  which 
produce  nothing,  and  endanger  the  wellbcing  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  Uieni,  or  of  others  depending  on  ihem.  Such  are 
games  with  cards,  dice,  billiards,  he.  And  although  the  pursuit  of 
ihem  is  a  matter  of  natural  right,  yet  society,  perceiving  the  irre- 
sistible bent  of  some  of  its  members  lo  pursue  them,  and  the  ruin 
produced  by  them  to  the  families  depending  on  these  individuals, 
consider  it  as  a  case  of  insanity,  quoad  hoc,  step  in  to  protect  the 
family  and  die  party  himself,  as  in  other  cases  of  insanity,  infancy, 
imbecility,  &,c.  and  suppress  the  pursuit  altogether,  and  the  natu- 
ral right  of  following  it.  There  are  some  other  games  of  chance, 
useful  on  certain  occasions,  and  injurious  only  when  carried  be- 
yond their  useful  bounds.  Such  are  insurances,  lotteries,  raffles, 
&c.  These  Uiey  do  not  suppress,  but  take  their  regulation  under 
their  own  discretion.  The  insurance  of  ships  on  voyages  is  a  vo-. 
cation  of  chance,  yet  useful,  and  the  right  to  exercise  it  therefore 
is  lefi  free.  So  of  houses  against  fire,  doubtful  debts,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  pardctdar  life,  and  similar  cases.  Money  is  want-* 
iiig  for  an  useful  undertaking,  as  a  school,  &c.  for  wbksh  a  direct 
tax  would  be  disapproved.  It  is  raised  therefore  by  a  k)ttery, 
wherein  the  tax  is  laid  on  the  willing  on^,  that  is  to  say,  on  those 
Vrho  can  risk  the  price  of  a  ticket  without  sensible  injury,  for  the 
possibtlity  of  a  higher  prize.  An  artude  of  property,  insusceptible 
of 'division  9t  aO,  or  not  gjlhflyt  great  diminution  of  its  worth,  b 
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soineilmes  of  so  large  value  as  lliat  no  purchaser  can  be  found, 
while  ihe  owner  owes  debts,  has  no  other  means  of  payinenl,  and 
his  creditors  no  otlicr  chance  of  oblainini:;  it,  but  by  its  sale  at  a 
lull  and  fair  price.  The  lottery  is  here  a  salutary  instrument  for 
disposing  of  it,  where  many  run  small  risks  for  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  high  prize.  In  this  way,  the  great  estate  of  the  late  Co- 
lonel Byrd  (in  1756)  was  made  competent  to  pay  his  debts, 
wliich,  had  the  whole  been  brought  into  the  market  at  once,  would 
have  overdone  the  demand,  would  have  sold  at  half  or  quarter 
the  value,  and  sacrificed  the  creditors,  half  or  three  fourths  of 
whom  would  have  lost  their  debts.  This  method  of  selling  was 
formerly  very  much  resorted  to,  until  it  was  thought  to  nourish  too 
much  a  spirit  of  hazard.  The  legislature  were  therefore  induced, 
not  to  suppress  it  altogether,  but  to  take  it  under  their  own  special 
regulation.  Thistliey  did,  for  the  first  time,  by  their  Jict  of  1769, 
c.  17.  before  which  time,  every  person  exercised  the  right  freely; 
and  since  which  time,  it  is  made  unlawful  but  when  approved  and 
«utborised  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

Since  then,  this  right  of  sale,  by  way  of  lotteiy,  has  been  exer- 
cised  only  under  the  discretion  of  the  legidatiire.  Let  us  examioe 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  allowed  it  in  practice,  not  look- 
ing beyond  the  date  of  our  independence. 

1.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  item  of  the  standing  revenue  of 
the  State. 

1813.  e.  1.  ^  3.  An  act  imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern- 

ment, and  c.  2.  ^  10. 

1814.  Dec.  c.  1.  $  3.  1814.  Feb.  c.  1.  ^  3.  1818.  c.  1.  ^  1. 
1819.  c.  1.  1820.  c.  1. 

Tins  then  u  a  decUuration  by  the  natbn,  that  an  act  was  not 
immoral,  of  lAuch  they  were  in  the  habitual  use  themselves  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  means  of  supporting  the  government:  the  tax 
on  the  vender  of  tickets  was  Uieir  share  of  the  profits,  and  if 
their  share  was  innocent,  his  could  not  be  criminal. 

2.  It  has  been  abundantly  permitted,  to  raise  money  by  lottery 
for  the  purposes  of  schools  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
tlie  lottery  has  been  ]H'rniitte(l  to  retain  a  part  of  the  money  {t;e- 
nerally  from  ten  to  (ilteen  })cr  cent)  for  tlie  use  to  which  the  lot- 
tery has  been  applied.  So  that  while  the  adventurers  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  for  ticket?,  they  received  back  eighty-five  or  ninety 
dollars  only,  in  tlie  form  of  prizes,  the  remaining  ten  or  fifteen  being 
the  tax  levied  ou  them,  with  their  owu  consent.    Examples  are, 
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1784.  c.  34.  Authorising^  the  city  of  Wiliiamsburg  to  raise 

£2000  for  a  grammar  scliool. 
1789.  c.  68.  For  Randolph  Academy,  £1000. 

1789.  c.  73.  For  Fanquier  Academy,  £500. 
c.  74.  For  the  Fredericksburg  Academy,  £4000. 

1790.  c.  46.  For  the  Transylvania  Seminary,  £500. 

For  the  Soutliampton  Academy,  £300. 
1796.  c.  82.  For  tlie  New  London  Academy. 

1803.  c.  49.  For  the  Fredericksburg  Charity  School, 
c.  50.  For  finishing  the  Strasburg  Seminary, 
c.  58.  For  William  and  Mary  College. 
C.  02.  For  the  Bannister  Academy, 
c.  79.  For  the  Belfield  Academy. 
c.  82.  For  the  Petersburg  Academy. 

1804.  c.  40.  For  die  Hotsprings  Seminary, 
c.  76.  For  the  Stovensburg  Academy. 
c.lOO.  For  William  and  Mary  College.  . 

1805.  c.  24.  For  the  Rumford  Academy. 
1812.  c.  10.  For  the  Literary  Fund.    To  sell  the  privilege  for 

.<:30,()()0  annually,  for  seven  years. 
1816.  c.  80.  For" Norfolk  Acadomv,  $12,000. 

Norfolk  Femalu  Society,  .$2000. 
Lancastrian  School,  $6000. 

3.  The  next  object  of  lotteries  has  been  rivers. 

1790.  c.  46.  For  a  bridge  between  Gosport  and  Portsmouth, 

£400. 

1796.  c.  83.  For  clearing  Roanoke  River. 

1804.  c.  62.  B^or  clearing  Quamico  Creek. 

1805.  c.  42.  For  a  toll  bridge  over  Cheat  River. 
1816.  c.  49.  For  the  Dismal  Swamp,  $50,000. 

4.  For  roads. 

1790.  c.  46.  For  a  road  to  Warminster,  £200. 

For  cutting  a  road  from  Rockfish  gap  to  Scott's 
and  Nicholas's  landing,  £400. 
1796.  c.  .85.  To  repair  certain  roads. 

180J.  c.  60.  For  improving  roads  to  Snigger's  and  Ashby's^ 

gaps. 

c.  61.  For  opening  a  road  to  Brock's  gap.  ^ 
c.  65.  Fpr  opening  a  road  from  tlie  town  of  Hoiiroe  to 
•  Sweet  Springs  and  Lewisburg. 

*  The  act^Dot  being  at  hand,  the  sums  allowed  oro  not  known. 
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c.  71.  For  impfoving  the  road  to  Brock's  gap. 
1805.  c.    5.  For  improving  the  road  to  Clarksburg. 

c.  2d.  For  openiog  a  road  from  Monongalia  Glades  to 
Fisluog  Creek. 
1813.  c.  44.  For  openbg  a  road  from  Thornton's  gap. 

6.  Lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  counties. 

1796.  c.  78.  To  authorise  a  lottery  in  ilie  county  of  Shenan- 
doah. 

c.  84.  To  authorise  a  lottery  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

6.  Lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  towns. 

1783.  c.  31.  Richmond^  finr  a  bridge  over  Shockoe»  amount  not 

limited. 

1789.  c.  75.  Alexandria,  to  pave  its  streets,  £1500. 

1790.  c.  46.      do.  do.  £5000. 
1796.  c.  79.  Norfolk,  one  or  more  btteries  authorised. 

c.  81.   Peteiii>urg,  a  kxtery  authorised. 
1803.  c.  12.    Woodstock,  do. 

c.  48.    Fredericksburg,  for  improvmg  its  main  street, 
c  73.   Harrisonburg,  for  improvmg  its  streets. 

7.  Lotteries  for  religious  congregations. 

1785.  c.  111.   Completing  a  church  in  Winchester. 

For  rebuilding  a  church  in  the  parish  of  Eliza- 
beth River. 

1791.  c.  69.    For  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  society. 
1790.  c.  46.    For  buildmg  a  church  in  Warminster,  £200. 

in  Halifax,  £200. 
in  Alexandria,  £500. 
in  Petersburg,  £750. 
in  Shephcrdstown,  £250. 

8.  I/)tteries  for  private  societies. 

1790.  r.  46.  For  the  Amirahlo  Society  in  Richmond,  £1000. 

1791.  c.  70.  For  building  a  Freemason's  hall  in  Charlotte,  £750. 

9.  Lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  [To  raise  money 
*  for  them.] 

1796.  c.  80.  For  the  sufferers  by  fire  in  the  town  of  Lexington. 
1781.  c.    6.  For  completing  titles  under  Byrd's  lottery. 
1790.  c.  46.  To  erect  a  paper  mill  in  Staunton,  £300.  ♦ 
To  raise  £2000  for  Nathaniel  Twining. 
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1791.  c.  73.  To  raise  £4000  for  William  Tatham,to  enable  him 
*•  lo  complete  his  geographical  work. 

To  enahle  to  complete  a  literary  work.* 

•  We  have  seen,  then,  that  every  vocation  in  life  is  subject  to  the 
■    inlluence  of  chance ;  that  so  far  from  being;  rendered  immoral  by 

•  the  admixture  of  that  ingredient,  were  they  abandoned  on  that 
account,  Mian  could  no  longer  subsist ;  that,  among  them,  every 

H        one  has  a  natural  right  to  choose  that  which  he  thinks  most  likely 
to  give  him  comfortable  subsistence ;  but  that  while  the  greater 
^         number  of  these  pursuits  are  productive  of  sometliing  which  adds 
,    to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  others  again,  such  as  cards, 
.  dice,  &ic.  are  entirely  unproductive,  doing  ^ood  to  none,  injury  to 
*  many,  yet  so  easy,  and  so  seducing  in  practioe  to  men  of  a  certain 

constitution  of  mind,  that  they  qannot  resist  the  temjiicatkn,  be.die 
consequences  what  they  ma^;  that  in  this  case,  as  m  those  of  in- 
sanity,  idiocy,  infancy,  &c.  it  is  the  duty  of  socieQp  to  take  tbem 
under  its  protection,  even  against  their  own  acts,  and  to  restram 
^^       their  right  of  choice  of  these  pursuits,  by  suppressing  them  en- 

•  .  tirely;  that  there  are  others,  as  lotteries  nar^ou^^i'Iyy  ^hich,  al- 
^  A  though  liable  to  chaiic^|kl[j^,  are  usefpl ipi^'ttmny  purposes,  and 
^        are  theiefo!:e  retained  and  jplaced  under  the  discretion  of  the  le- 

gislature,  to  be  permhted  or  refused  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  every  special  case,  of  which  they  are  to  judge :  that 
between  die  years  1782  and  1820,  a  space  of  thirty-eig^t  yean 
only,  we  have  observed  seventy  cases,  where  the  permission  of  * 
them  has  been  found  useful  by  the  legislature,  some  of  which 
are  in  progress  at  this  time.  These  cases  relate  to  the  emolument 
of  the  whole  State,  to  local  benefits  of  education,  of  navigation,  of 
roads,  of  counties,  towns,  religious  assemblies,  private  societies, 
and  of  individuals  under  particular  circumstances  which  may  claim 
indulgence  or  favor.  The  latter  is  the  case  now  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  individual  soliciting 
their  attention,  or  his  situation,  may  merit  that  degree  of  consider- 
ation, which  will  justify  the  legislature  in  permitting  liim  to  avail 
himself  of  the  mode  of  selliog  by  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing his  debts. 

That  a  (air  price  cannot  he  obtained  by  sale  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  in  the  present  depressed  stale  oi'  agricultural  industry,  is 
well  known.  Lands  in  this  State  will  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
a  third  or  fourth  of  what  they  would  have  brought  a  few  years 
ago,  perhaps  at  the  very  time  of  the  contraction  of  the  debts  for 
which  they  are  now  to  be  sold.    The  low  price  in  foreign  raar- 

*  I  found  such  an  act,  but  not  notinsr  it  at  tiM  tlflW,  I  bm  BOt  ham  abk  tO 


fi^  it  again.    But  Uiaia  is  each  an  one. 
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kets,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  of  agricultural  produce,  of  wheal 
generally,  of  tobacco  iiiosl  commonly,  and  the  accumulation  of 
duties  on  the  articles  of  consumption  not  produced  within  our 
State,  not  only  disable  the  farmer  or  planter  from  adding  to  his 
farm  by  purchase,  but  rediu  (*s  him  to  sell  his  own,  and  remove  to  • 
the  western  country,  glutting  the  market  he  leaves,  while  he  les- 
sens the  number  of  bidders.  To  be  protected  against  tliis  sacri- 
fice is  the  object  of  the  present  application,  and  whether  the  a]>- 
piicant  has  any  particular  claim  to  ihis  protection,  is  ihe  pre^^ent 
question. 

Here  the  answer  must  be  left  to  others.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
give  it.  I  may,  however,  more  readily  than  others,  suggest  the 
offices  in  which  1  have  served.  1  came  of  age  in  17G4,  and  was 
goon  P<it  into  the  nomination  of  justices  of  the  county  in  which  I 
live,  and  at  tlie  first  election  following  1  became  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature. 

I  was  thence  sent  to  the  old  Congress. 

Then  employed  two  years,  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Wythe, 
OD  the  revisal  and  reductkm  to  t  nngle  code  of  the  wliole  body 
of  the  Britidi  sislules,  the  ten  of  our  Agmnbly,  and  oemm  pany 
of  die  commoD  kw.  V 

TlieD  elected  Governor/  / 

Nest  to  the  legislature,  and  to  Coogress  again. 

Sent  to  Europe  as  Mkiister  Pienipotentiaiy. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  ttie  new  government. 

Elecled  Vice  President,  and 

President  And  lastly,  a  Visitor  and  Rector  of  the  Univenity* 
In  these  different  oflSces^with  scarcely  any  interval  betvreentbeniy 
I  have  been  in  the  public  service  now  sixty-one  years ;  and  di|ring 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  foreign  coimtriee  or  in  other 
States.  Every  one  knows  bow  foevitaUy  a  ViigMiia  estate  goes  * 
to  rub,  when  me  owner  b  so  far  distant  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  at- 
tention to  it  himself;  and  the  more  especially,  when  the  line  of  his 
employment  is  of  a  character  to  abstract  and  alienate  Us  mind 
entirdy  fipom  the  knowledge  neceasary  to  good,  and  even  to  savii^ 
management* 

If  it  were  thoueht  worth  while  to  specify  any  par^ukr  servioaa 
rendered,  I  would  refer  to  the  sped6catioQ  of  them  made  by  the 
'iegblati^reitifeir  in  their  Farewell  Address,  on  my  i^tiringfrom  the 
Presidency,  February,  1 809.  [This  will  be  found  in  2.  Plettaot^ . 
Collection,  p|ge  444.]  There  is  one,  however,  not  thereto  spe- 
cified, the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  of  any  transactioa 
in  any  portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head,^  personally  made 
against  the  federal  priocipi(»i  and  proceedings,  dudng  the  admio- 
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islration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the 
constitution  at  that  period,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  were  so  great,  so  decided,  and  so  daritiir,  that  after  com- 
bating; their  aggressions,  inch  by  inch,  wiiiiout  beins;  able  in  the  least 
to  check  their  career,  the  republican  leaders  thouglu  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  cfTIirts  there,  go  borne,  get  into 
their  respective  legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  resistance  they 
^  could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the 
last  ditch.  All,  therefore,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  myself  in  die  Senate,  where  1 
then  presided  as  Vice  President.  Remaining  at  our  posts,  and 
biddiog  defiance  to  tbe  brow  beatings  and  insults  by  wbitb  they 
endeavored  to  drive  us  off  abo,  we  kept  the  mesa  of  repuUieeni 
in  phahmx  together,  until  the  lej^iaktnres  could  be  brought  up  to 
the  charge ;  and  notfaif^  on  earth  »  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself 
particularly,  placed  by  my  office  of  Vice  President  at  the  head  of 
the  repub&sans,  had  given  way  and  withdrawn  from  my  post,  tbe 
repubficaos  throughout  the  Unioii  would  have  given  im  in  despair, 
'  '      and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever.  By  holdhig  on,  we 

^      obtained  time  for  the  legislatures  to  come  up  with  their  weighty 
W,  /*     and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  particularly,  but  more  espe-' 
^•^  cially  the  former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  con^ 

^    stitution  at  its  last  gaq>*   No  person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  the 
scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  die  afflicting 

*  y      penecutiaDS,  and  personal  mdignities  we  had  to  brook.   They  • 

•  saved  our  country  however.    Tlie  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
^      much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  impos- 
ture, and  other  stratagems  and  machinations,  that  they  would  have 
^        sunk  into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of  government 
^      which  could  maintain  itself.  ^■ 

•  ^        If  legisladve  services  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the  stamp  of 
^      liberality  and  equality,  which  was  necessary  to  be  impressed  on 

our  laws  in  the  first  crisis  of  our  birth  as  a  naUon,  was  of  any 
value,  they  will  find  |hat  the  leading  and  most  important  laws  of 
"  that  day  were  prepared  by  myself,  and  carried  chiefiy  by  my 
efforts;  supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  faithful  coadjutors  from 
the  ranks  of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but  who  would 
not  have  taken  the  field  as  leaders.        *'      *  '*  '  i 

The  prohibition  of  the  furdier  importation  of  sl#es,  was  tM 
first  of  these  nicasiires  in  lime.  \         '  ^' 

p  This  was  followed  by  die  abolition  of  entilil%  wj^h  broke'up 

the  hereditary  and  high  handed  aristocracy,  wbkh,  by  aocumidar 
ting  immense  m^^s  of  property  in  single  lines  of  fomilies,  had 
divided  oiar  QOtmiry  into  two  distincf  orders,  of  nobles  ^d  ple*^ 
^.  beians. 
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But  further  to  oompletc  the  equaliqr  ainoi^  our 
to  the  maintenance  of  republican  government,  it  was 
iaiy  to  abolish  the  principle  of  pdmogenituie.    1  drew  the  law  of 
descents,  giving  equal  inheritance  to  sons  and  daughtersi  which 

made  a  part  of  the  revised  code. 

The  attack  on  tlie  establishment  of  a  dominant  religion,  was 
first  made  by  myself.  It  could  be  carried  ai  first  only  by  a  sus- 
pension of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it  a^ain  at  the  next 
session  for  another  year,  and  so  from  year  to  year,  until  the  public  * 
raind  was  ripened  for  the  bill  for  establishing  religious  freedoin, 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  revised  code  also.  This  was  at 
length  established  permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr. 
Madison,  being  myself  in  Europe  at  the  tinxe  that  work  was  brought 
forward. 

To  these  particular  services,  I  think  I  might  add  the  establish- 
ment of  our  University,  as  principally  my  work,  ackiioulodgiiig  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  do,  the  great  assistance  received  from  my  able 
colleagues  of  the  Visitation.     Hut  my  residence  in  the  vicinity 
threw,  of  course,  on  me  tlie  chief  burthen  of  die  enterprise,  as 
well  of  the  buildings,  as  of  the  general  organization  and  care  of 
die  whole.   The  eflect  of  this  institution  on  the  future  fame,  for-     '  ^ 
yuie  and  prosperity  of  our  eountry,  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  it  a  dis- 
taoee.  -out  an  hundred  well  educated  youths,  wfaiob  it  will  turn 
out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  dl  its  offices  with  mofrof  su- 
perior quaufications,  and  raise  it  from  its  humUe  state  lo  aa  eroi- 
aence  amoog  its  assodates  which  it  has  never  yet  known ;  no,  . 
not  in'  its  brightest  days.   That  iaslitutkm  is  now  quali6ed  to  raise 
ilB  youdi  to  an  order  of  science  unequalled  in  any  other  Stale ;  ^ 
and  this  superiority  will  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range  of  * 
mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  odier  semi- 
naries by  tho  shackles  of  a  domineering  hiefarcby,  and  a  bigoted    * ' ' 
adhesion  to  antient  habits.    Those  now  on  the  theatre  of  affairs 
wUl  enjoy  the  iseffible  happiness,  of  seeing  themselves  succeeded 
by  sons  of  a  grade  of  science  beyond  their  own  ken.    Our  sister 
States  will  also  be  repairing  to  the  same  fountains  of  instructkn,  will 
bring  hither  their  gemus  to  be  kindled  at  our  fire,  and  will  carry  back 
the  fraternal  affections  which,  nourished  by  the  same  alma  mater, 
will  knit  us  to  them  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  early  personal 
friendships.  The  good  Old  Dominion,  the  blessed  mother  of  us  all, 
will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among  the  nations,  will  present 
to  them  that  splendor  of  genius  which  she  has  ever  possessed, 
but  lias  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and 
will  become  a  centre  of  ralliancc  to  the  States  whose  youths  she 
has  instructed,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted.  *  * 

I  claim  some  share  in  the  merits  of  -this  great  work  of  regene- 
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ration.    My  whole  labors,  now  for  many  years,  have  been  devo- 
ted 10  it,  and  I  stand  pledged  to  follow  it  up  ihrough  the  remnant 
of  life  remaining  to  me.    And  what  remuneration  do  I  ask?  Mo- 
ney from  the  treasury  ?  Not  a  cent.  I  ask  nodiing  from  the  earn- 
ings or  labors  of  my  fellow  citizens.    I  wish  no  man's  comforts 
to  be  abridged  for  the  enlargement  of  mine.    For  the  services 
rendered  on  all  occasions,  I  have  been  always  paid  to  my  full 
satisfaction.    I  never  wished  a  dollar  more  than  what  the  law  had 
fixed  on.    My  request  is,  only  to  be  permitted  to  sell  my  own 
property  freely  to  pay  my  own  debts.    To  sell  it,  1  say,  and  no^. 
to  sacrifice  it,  not  to  have  it  gobbled  up  by  speculators  to  maljftj.^, 
fortunes  for  diemselvesy  leaving  unpaid  those  who  have  truslei09N^^^ 
my  aood  (aitb,  and  myself  without  resource  in  the  last  and^oM 
helpless  stage  of  life.   If  permitted  to  sell  it  in  a  way  which  will 
hrng  me  a  (air  (nice»  all  will  he  honestly  and  hoDorahly  paid,  and 
a  competeooe  left  for  myself,  and  Sx  those  vrho  look  to  me  Ibr 
iubsisieDce.  To  sell  it  in  a  way  whioh  will  ofl^d  no  moral  pris-*  ^ 
cjple,  and  eKpoee  none  to  risk  but  the  willing»  and  those  wishing  to  ^ 
be  permitted  to  take  the  chance  of  gain*  To  give  me,  in  short,  that 
permissk»  which  you  often  aOow  to  others  for  purposes  not  mom  *. 
moral. 

WiU  it  be  obiected,  that  although  not  evil  in  itsell^  it  may,  as  a 
precedent,  lead  to  evil?  But  let  those  who  shall  ouole  the  prece- 
dent faring  their  caae  within  the  same  measure.  Have  they,  as  m 
this  case,  devoted  three  score  years  and  one  of  their  lives,  uninter^ 
ruptedly,  to  the  service  of  their  coontry  ?  Have  the  times  of  those 
servkses  been  aa  trying  as  those  which  have  embraced  our  Revo- 
lution, our  transkion  from  a  colonial  to  a  free  structure  of  govern- 
ment? Have  the  stations  of  their  trial  been  of  equal  imponance? 
Has  the  share  they  have  home  in  holduig  their  new  govemmettt 
to  its  genume  pHfuajdes,  been  equally  narked?  And  has  the  cause 
of  the  distress,  against  which  tliey  seek  a  remedy,  proceeded,.not 
merely  from  themselves,  but  from  errocs  of  the  public  authorities, 
disordering  the  cironlating  medium,  over  which  tliey  bad  no  con- 
trol, and  which  have,  in  fact,  doubled  and  trebled  debts,  by  re- 
ducing, in  that  proportion,  the  value  of  the  properly  which  was 
to  p^f  them?  If  all  these  circumstances,  which  characterise  the 
present  case,  have  taken  place  in  tlieirs  also,  then  follow  the  pre- 
cedent. Be  assured,  the  cases  will  be  so  rare  as  to  produce  no 
embarrassment,  as  never  to  settle  into  an  injurious  habit.  The 
single  feature  of  z  sxij  years  service,  as  no  other  mstance  of  it 
has  yet  occurred  in  our  ooimtty,  so  k  probably  never  may  again. 
And  should  it  occur,  even  once  and  again,  k  will  not  impoverish 
your  treasury,  as  if  takes  nothing  from  that,  and  asks  but  a  simple 
permission,  by  an  act  of  natural  right,  to  do  onc^of  moral  justice. 
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In  ^6  'Thoughts  on  Lotteries,'  die  folbwing  paper  is  referred 
Id.   It  is  here  copied  to  spare  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  the  book. 

Far twdl  Address  to^Tk:  Jejf'era  on,  President  of  the  United  States, 

[Agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  February  7,  1809.] 

Sir, 

The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  State  cannot  close  their 
session,  without  acknowledging  your  services  in  tlie  office  which 
you  are  just  about  to  ky  down,  and  bidding  you  a  respectfui  and 
affectionate  farewell. 

We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  con- 
ducted on  the  purest  principles  of  republicanism;  for  pomp  and 
state  laid  aside  ;  patronage  discarded;  internal  taxes  abolished;  a 
host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  tlie  monarchic  maxim 
'that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced,  and  more  * 
than  thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged;  the  native  right 
to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain 
extinguished ;  and,  without  the  guilt  or  calamiues  of  conquest,  a 
vast  and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far  more  extensive 
than  her  original  possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Mississippi 
and  the  port  of  Orleans,  die  trade  of      west  to  the  Ficno .  9 
Ocean,  and  in  die  intrinsic  valiie  of  die  land  itself,  a  floiiioe  of  per-  ' 
manent  and  ahnoat  inembauidble  revanue.  These  are  points  io'  ' 
your  administratioa  which  the  historian  will  not  ftfl  to  seise,  to 
expend,  and  teach  posterity  to  dwell  upon  widi  delight.  Nor 
wiUhefoiigttour  peu^withthedvilii^  ^ 
a  season  m  tmoommon  diffiodtyaod  trial;  the  good  will  culfinded  , 
with  the  un&rtnnate  aborigine8<of  our  country,  and  the  civiMntioa  , 
.  humanely  extended  among  them ;  the  leasoD  taught  the  inhabitams 
of  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chasUsing 
their  piratical  encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  justice ;  ana 
that  theme,  on  which,  above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will 
hang  with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  pre*  « 
served  inviolate^  without  which  genius  and  science  are  given  to  • 
man  in  vain. 

In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  govem- 
menti^we  see  only  the  continuation  and  maturity  of  the  same 
virtues  and  abilities,  which  drew  upon  you  in  your  youth  the  re- 
spniment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  briili^t  and  happy  "mo- 
ment of  your  resistance  to  foreign  granny,  until  the  present  day,  ^ 
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we  mark  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniforin,  con- 
sibteni  chajacter,  the  same  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty 
and  the  republic,  tlie  same  Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rigbts, 
her  peace,  her  honor,  her  prosperity. 

How  blessed  will  be  tlie  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to 
go  !  How  deservedly  blessed  will  it  be  !  For  you  carry  with  you 
the  richest  of  all  rewards,  tlie  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in 
tlie  service  of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive,  of  the 
love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been 
virtuous  and  useful ;  that  our  youth  may  see  in  the  blissful  close 
of  your  days,  an  additional  inducement  to  form  themselves  on  your 
model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow  citizens 
who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 


LETTER  CXCll. 
TO  JOHN  <iUlNCY  ADAMS. 

.  MoBtaodlo,  Mueh  90, 168a 

«  DbabSib, 

*  ^  .        I  am  thankful  for  the  very  interesting  message  and  documents 
^'    of  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy,  and  will 
*    ■     state  my  recollections  as  to  the  particular  passage  of  the  message 

"      *.    to  which  you  ask  my  attention.    On  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Congress,  sensible  of  their  right  to  assume  independence,  would 

I  not  condescend  to  ask  its  acknowledgment  from  other  nations,  yet 

were  willing,  by  some  of  the  ordinary  international  transactions,  to 
receive  what  would  imply  that  acknowledgment.  They  appointed 
commissioners,  therefore,  to  propose  treaties  of  commerce  to  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe.  I  was  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
Wttoi  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  com- 
BUfBiooen,  was,  as  you  suppose,  the  draughtsman  of  those  actually 
agreed  to,  and  was  joined  with  your  father  and  Doctor  Franldm, 
to  eaity  them  imo  execution.  6ut  the  stipulations  making  part  of 
tbeae  histnictions,  which  rejected  privateering,  blockades,  coDUra- 

|i    ^      bandy  and  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  were  not  original  coocepcions 
of  mine*  They  had  before  been  suggested  by  Doctor  Franklb,  in 

f  some  of  his  papers  m  poesesaon  of  the  public,  and  had,  &  think, 

been  recommended  in  aome  tetter  of  bis  to  Ccmgress.  I  happen 
only  to  have  been  the  inserter  of  tfam  in  die  first  nubfic  act  which 
gave  the  formal  sanodon  of  a  publie  aodioriiy.  l¥e  accordingly 
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proposed  our  treaties;  cooittiniog  these  sdpolations,  to  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.  But  we  were  then  just  emerged  fifom 
a  subordinate  condition  i  the  natioas  had  as  yet  known  nothing  of 
ti8|  and  had  not  yet  reflected  on  the  relations  which  it  might  be 
their  interest  to  establish  with  us.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  fis- 
tened  to  our  propositions  with  coyness  and  reserve ;  old  Frederic 
alone  closing  with  us  without  hesitation.  The  negotiator  of  For-' 
tugal,  indeed,  sisned  a  treaty  with  us  which  his  government  did 
not  ratify,  and  Tuscany  was  near  a  final  agreement.  Becoming 
sensible,  however,  ourselves,  that  we  shouM  do  nothing  with  the 
greater  powers,  we  thought  it  better  not  to  hamper  our  country 
with  engagements  to  those  of  less  significance,  and  suffered  our 
powers  to  expire  without  closing  any  other  negotiation.  Austria^ 
soon  after  became  desirous  of  a  treaty  with  us,  and  her  ambassa- 
dor  pressed  it  often  on  me ;  but  our  commerce  with  her  being  no 
object,  I  evaded  her  repeated  invitations.  Had  these  governments 
been,  then  apprised  of  the  station  we  should  so  soon  occupy 
among  nations,  all,  I  believe,  would  have  met  us  promptly  and 
with  finnkness.  These  principles  would  then  have  been  estab- 
lished with  all,  and  from  being  the  conventional  law  with  iis  alone, 
would  have  slid  into  their  en2;agements  with  one  another,  and  be- 
come general.  These  are  the  facts  within  tny  recollection.  They 
have  not  yet  got  into  written  history  ;  but  their  adoption  by  our 
southern  brethren  will  bring  them  into  observance,  and  make  them, 
what  tliey  should  be,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
reformation  of  principles  for  which  they  will  be  indebted  to  (is. 
1  pray  you  to  accept  the  homage  of  my  friendly  and  high  coubid- 
cradon. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  CXOIII. 

'  TO  MB.  WEIGHTMAN. 

MontlMlb,  June  21, 1886. 

RsiPXCTBD  Sir, 

The  kind  tavHatioa  I  recehre  from  you,  oo  the  part  of  the  cid* 
^ns  oi  Ae  city  of  Washington,  to  be  present  witn  them  at  their 
cislebraiion  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  ot  American  Independence, 
as  on^  />f  the  survi^ng  signers  of  an  instrument  pregnant  with 
our  own,  and  the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to  myself, 
and  heightened^  by  the  honorable  accompaniment  proposnd  for 
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the  comfort  of  such  a  jouney.  h  adds  sensibly  to  the  sufferings 
of  sickness,  to  be  depnved  by  it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the 
rejoicbgs  of  that  day.  But  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  placed  among  those  we  are  permitted  to  controL 
1  should  indeed,  with  peculiar  delight,  have  met  and  exchanged 
there  congratulations  personally  with  the  small  band,  the  remnant 
of  that  host  of  worthies,  who  joined  witli  us  on  that  day,  in  the 
bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country,  be- 
tween submission  or  the  sword ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them 
the  consolatory  fact,  that  our  fellow  citizens,  after  half  a  century 
of  experience  and  prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we 
made.  May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be,  (to  some 
parts  sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arous- 
ine;  men  to  burst  the;  chains  undfr  wliirh  monkish  i2:iiorance  and  ' 
supLTstiiiou  had  persuaded  tlieui  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  as- 
sume tlie  blessinss  ar.d  security  of  sclf-goveriunent.  That  form 
which  we  have  substituted,  restores  the  free  rililit  to  tlie  unbounded 
exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened, 
or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light 
of  science  has  already  laid  oj)en  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  ' 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  wiih  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  lavored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them 
legitimately,  by  the  grace  ot  God.  These  are  grounds  of  hope 
for  others.  For  ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  for- 
ever refresh  our  recollections  of  these  rights,  and  an  undimmished 
devotion  to  them. 

I  will  ask  permissbn  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
should  have  met  m^  andent  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinities,  with  whom  I  passed  so  many  years  of  a  pleasing 
social  intercourse;  an  intercourse  whioh  so  much  relieved  the 
anxieties  of  the  pobfic  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply  en- 
graved in  my  a^ctk>ns,  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret 
that  iU  hesddi  forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  acceptance,  be 
pleased  to  receive  for  yourself,  and  those  for  whom  you  write,  the 
assurance  of  my  hi^est  respect  and  firieodly  attachments.' 

Ta:  Jepfxbson* 


ANAS. 


HTplanation  of  the  three  volumes  hound  in  marbled  paper* 

In  these  three  volumes  will  be  found  copies  of  the  official  opi- 
nions given  in  writing  by  me  to  General  Washington,  while  I  was 
Secretary  of  State,  with  sometimes  the  documents  belonging  to 
the  case.  Some  of  these  are  the  rough  draughts,  some  press 
copies,  some  fair  ones.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  acting  in  that 
office,  I  took  no  other  note  of  the  passing  transactions :  but  after 
a  while,  I  saw  the  importance  of  doing  it,  in  aid  of  my  memory. 
Very  often,  therefore,  I  made  memorandums  on  loose  scraps  of 
paper,  taken  out  of  my  pocket  in  the  moment,  and  laid  by  to  be 
copied  fair  at  leisure,  which,  however,  they  hardly  ever  were. 
These  scraps,  therefore,  ragged,  rubbed,  and  scribbled  as  they 
were,  I  had  bound  with  the  others  by  a  binder  who  came  into  my 
cabinet,  did  it  under  my  own  eye,  and  without  the  opportunity  of 
reading  a  single  paper.  At  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
five  years,  or  more,  from  their  dates,  I  have  given  to  the  whole  a 
calm  revisal,  when  the  passions  of  the  time  are  passed  away,  and 
the  reasons  of  the  transactions  act  alone  on  the  judgment.  Some 
of  the  informations  I  had  recorded,  are  now  cut  out  from  the  rest, 
because  I  have  seen  that  they  were  incorrect,  or  doubtful,  or 
merely  personal  or  private,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  1 
should  perhaps  have  thought  the  rest  not  worth  preserving,  but 
for  their  testimony  against  the  only  historj*  of  that  perio<l,  which 
pretends  to  have  been  compiled  from  authentic  and  unpublished 
documents.         *  *  *  ♦  * 

«  ♦  *  «  «  ♦ 

•    «  •  91  «  «  « 

« 

[•  These  arc  tlin  vqIuidom  containing  the  Ax  a^  lo  the  time  that  the  Author 
retired  Troin  the  oflice  of  t^ecretary  of  8tatc.  The  c»tncial  opinionH  and  docu- 
ments referred  to,  boiiijr  very  voluminous,  arc  for  the  most  part  omitted,  to 
make  room  for  the  eonversalions  which  the  saiim  vohimes  comprise.] 
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But  a  short  review  of  facts  *****  will  shew,  tliat  tlie  con- 
tests of  that  day  were  contests  of  princi[)le,  between  the  advocates 
of  republican,  and  lliose  of  kingly  government,  and  that  had  not 
llie  former  made  the  eHhrls  they  did,  our  government  would  have 
been,  even  at  tiiis  early  day,  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  what  the 
successful  issue  of  those  efTorts  have  made  it. 

The  alliance  between  the  States  under  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, for  the  purpose  of  juiiit  (h^fcnce  against  the  aggressions 
of  Great  l^nlain,  was  found  iusullicient,  as  treaties  oi  alliance  ge- 
nerally are,  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  mutual  stipulations  : 
and  these,  once  fulfilled,  that  bond  was  to  expire  of  itself,  and 
each  State  to  become  sovereign  and  independent  in  all  things. 
Yet,  it  could  not  but  occur  to  every  one,  that  these  separate  inde- 
pendencies, like  the  petW  States  of  Greece,  would  b^  eternally  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  would  become  at  length  the  mere  parti- 
sans  and  satellites  of  the  leading  powers  of  Eume*  All  then, 
must  have  looked  forward  to  some  further  bond  of  union,  winch 
would  insure  internal  peace,  and  a  political  system  of  oor  own, 
independent  of  that  of  Europe.  Whether  all  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  government,  or  each  remain  independent  as  to  internal 
matters,  and  the  whole  form  a  single  natkn  as  to  what  was  foreign 
only,  and  whether  that  natk>nal  govemment  should  be  a  monar- 
chy or  republic,  would  of  course  divide  opinums,  according  to 
the  constitutions,  the  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of  eath  indivi- 
dual. Some  officers  of  the  army,  as  it  has  always  been  said  and 
l)elieved,  (and  Steuben  and  Knox  have  ever  been  named  as  the 
leading  agents,)  trained  to  monarchy  by  military  habits,  arc  under- 
stood to  have  proposed  to  General  Washington,  to  decide  this 
great  question  by  the  army  before  its  disbandment,  and  to  assume 
himself  the  crown,  on  the  assurance  of  their  support.  The  in- 
dignation with  which  he  is  said  to  have  scouted  this  parricide  propo- 
sition, w  as  equally  worthy  of  his  virtue  and  wisdom.  Tlie  next 
effort  was,  (on  suggestion  of  the  same  individuals,  in  the  moment 
of  their  separation,)  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  order,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  ready  prepared  by  that  distinc- 
tion to  be  ingrafted  into  the  future  frame  of  government,  and 
placing  (leneral  Wasliington  still  at  their  head.  The  General  wrote 
to  me  on  this  subject,  while  1  was  in  Congress  at  Annapolis,  and 
an  extract  from  iny  letter  is  inserted  in  r)th  iMarshall's  history,  page 
28.  He  afterwards  called  on  me  at  that  place,  on  his  way  to  a 
meeting  ol  the  society,  and  after  a  wliole  evening  of  consultation, 
he  left  that  place  fully  determined  to  use  all  his  endeavors  for  its 
total  suppression.  But  he  found  it  so  firndy  riveted  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  members,  tiiat, .  sireuglhened  as  they  happened  to  be 
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by  an  adrenthkms  occurrence  of  the  momeM,  he  coiild  effect  no 
piore  than  the  abolition  of  its  hereditary  principle.  He  called 
again  on  his  return,  and  explained  to  me  fully  the  oppositioii  which 
had  been  made,  the  effect  of  the  occurrence  from  France,  and 

the  difficulty  with  which  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  lives 
of  the  present  raeinbors.  Further  details  will  be  found  among 
my  papers,  in  his  and  my  letters,  and  some  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Affthoffiqve  et  Diciionnairc  (VKconomie  Folitique,  communicated 
by  myself  to  M.  INIeusnier,  its  author,  who  had  made  die  establish- 
ment of  this  society  the  grouod,  in  that  work,  of  a  libel  oo  our 
country. 

I  The  want  of  some  authority  which  should  procure  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  and  an  observance  of  treaties  witli  foreign  * 
nations,  produced,  some  time  after,  the  call  of  a  convention  of  ilie 
States  at  Annapolis,  Although,  at  this  meeting,  a  difterence  of  - 
opinion  was  evident  on  the  question  of  a  republican  or  kint^ly  go- 
vernment, yet,  so  general  through  die  States  was  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  former,  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  confined  them- 
selves to  a  course  of  obstruction  only,  and  delay,  to  every  thing 
proposed  :  they  hoped,  that  nothing  being  done,  and  all  things 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  a  kingly  govermnent  might  be  usurped, 
and  submitted  to  by  die  people,  as  better  than  anarchy  and  wars 
btemal  and  external,  the  certain  consequences  of  the  present 
want  of  a  eeneral  government.  The  eflfect  of  their  maneuvres, 
with  the  defective  attendance  of  Depudesfioro  die  States^  resuked 
in  the  measure  of  calling  a  more  general  convendon,  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia.  At  this,  the  same  party  exhibited  the.  same  practi- 
ces, and  with  the  same  views  of  prevendng  a  government  of  con- 
cord, which  they  foresaw  woula  be  republican,  and  of  forcing 
(hrough  anarchy  their  w^  to  monarchy.  But  the  mass  of  that 
convention  was  too  honest,  too  wise,  and  too  steady,  to  be  baffled 
and  misled  by  their  maneuvres.  One  of  these  was  a  form  of  go- 
vernment proposed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  which  would  have  been 
in  fact  a  compromise  between  the  two  parties  of  loyalism  and  re- 
publicanism. According  to  this,  the  executive  and  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  were  to  be  during  good  behaviour,  i.  e.  for  life, 
and  the  governors  of  the  States  were  to  be  named  by  these  two 
permanent  organs.  This,  however,  was  rejected ;  on  which  Ha- 
milton left  the  convention,  as  desperate,  and  never  returned  again 
until  near  its  final  conclusion.  These  opinions  and  efforts,  secret 
or  avowed,  of  tlie  advocates  for  monarchy,  had  beu;otten  great  jea- 
lousy through  the  States  m-tu'rallv ;  and  this  jealousy  it  was  wliich 
excited  the  strong  opposition  to  the  conventional  ronstitiition ;  a 
jealousy  which  yielded  at  last  only  to  a  general  determiudiion  to 
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oatabfiab  certain  amendmemsy  as  barrien  agptint  a  govemmem 
eidier  raooarcliioal  or  coDBolidated*  Id  what  passed  through  the 
idide  period  of  these  coDventioiis,  I  have  gooe  on  die  informalioa 
of  tibose  who  were  members  of  diem,  being  absent  myself  on  my 
mission  to  France. 

I  letinned  fim  that  mission  in  die  first  yepr  of  the  new  govern* 
ment»  havmg  taaded  in  Vii^ginia  in  December,  1789,  and  proceed- 
ed to  New  York  in  March,  1790,  to  enter  on  the  office  (N  Secie> 
tary  of  State.  Here,  certainly,  I  found  a  state  of  thmgs  which,  of 
all  I  had  ever  contemplated,  I  the  least  expected.  I  bad  Jeft 
France  in  the  first  year  of  her  revolution,  in  the  fervor  of  natural 
lights,  and  zeal  for  reformation.  My  conscientious  devodon  to 
these  rights  could  not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been  aroused  and 
excited  by  daily  exercise.  The  President  received  me  cordiallv, 
and  my  coUeagucs  and  the  circle  of  principal  citixens,  apparently 
with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of  dinner  purdes  given  me,  as  a 
stranger  newly  arrived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their 
familiar  society.  Hut  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortifi- 
cation with  wliich  the  table  conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were 
tlic  chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  kinsriy  over  republican  go- 
vernment, was  evidently  tiie  favorite  senlimcnt.  An  aj)()state  I 
could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite  ;  and  I  found  myself,  for  the  most 
part,  the  only  advocate  on  the  republican  side  of  the  question,  un- 
less among  the  guests  there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of 
that  party  from  die  legislative  Houses.  Hamilton's  financial  sys- 
tem had  Uien  passed.  It  had  tw^o  objects ;  1st.  as  a  puzzle,  to 
exclude  popular  understanding  and  inquiry ;  2nd.  as  a  machine 
for  the  comiption  of  the  legislature :  for  he  avowed  the  opinion, 
that  man  could  be  governed  by  one  of  two  motives  only,  force  or 
interest:  force,  he  observed,  in  this  country,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  interests,  llierefore,  of  the  members  must  be  laid  hold 
of,  to  keep  the  legislalunnn  unison  with  the  exccudve.  And  with 
grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  lus  machine  WSI 
not  without  clfect ;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of  OUT  government, 
some  members  were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to 
their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal  rather  than  public  good. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  th^  greatest  difficult  we 
encountered,  was  die  want  of  monejr  or  means  to  pay  our  soldiers 
who  fought,  or  our  formers,  manutacturers  and  merchants,  wlio 
ftimidied  the  neeeasanr  supplies  of  food  and  clothii^  for  them. 
Aiier  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhausted  itsdf,  cerdfi* 
Gates  of  debt  were  g^ven  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  assu- 
rance of  payn^nt,  so  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be  able. 
But  the  distresses  of  these  people  ofbn  obliged  them  to  part  with 
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tse  for  the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  a  tenth  of  their  value ;  and 
ctilators  had  made  a  trade  of  coBening  them  from  the  hewers, 
the  most  fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  that  they  would 
never  be  paid.  In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  diesc,  liamiltoa 
made  no  difl^^ce  betwyn  the  origmal  holders^  and  the  fraudu- 
lent porcbaa^llMtf  iMWtilipnr  Great  and  just  repugnance  arose 
at  putlmg  these  two  clasaes  of  oreditors  on  the  same  foodngi  and 
great  exertions  were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  to 
the  latter,  the  price  only  which  they  had  paid,  with  interest.  But 
this  would  have  prevented  the  game  which  was  to  be  played,  and 
for  which  the  minds  of  greedy  members  were  already  tutored  and 
prepared.  When  the  trial  of  strength,  on  these  several  efforts, 
had  indicated  the  form  in  which  tlie  bill  would  finally  pass,  this 
being  known  within  doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially, 
than  to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  the  base 
scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay  horses  by  land,  and  swift 
sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Active 
partners  and  agents  were  associated  and  employed  in  every  State, 
town,  and  country  neighborhood,  and  diis  paper  was  bought  up 
at  five  shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  h  id  nlready  provided  for 
its  redemption  at  par.  Immense  sums  were  thus  fdchcd  from  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  those  who  hud 
themselves  been  poor  enough  before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the 
dexte^y  of  a  leader,  would  foUow  of  course  the  chief  who  was 
.  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the  s^alous  instruments  of 
all  hia  enterprises.  ''f  * 

Una  game  was  over,  and  anoMr  was  oo  the  carpet  at  the  mo- 
ment of  lUY  arrival;  and  to  this  I  was  most  ignorant^  and  imio-. 
fluently  made  to  hold  the  eaodle.  Thb  fiscal'maneum  is  weH 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Assumptbn.  Independendy  of  the 
debts  of  Congress,  the  States  had  dtiring  the  war  oootracted  se- 
parate and  heavY  debts;  and  Massachusetts  pardeularhr,  in  ai\ 
absurd  attempt,  absnrdhr  conducted,  on  the  British  post  of  Peoob- 
scoct:  and  the  more  debt  Hamilton  could  lafco  up,  the  more 
plunder  for  his  mercenaries.  Thb  money,  whether  wisely  or 
ibolisbly  spent,  was  pretended  tt>  have  been  spent  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from  the  general  purse. 
But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody  knew  what  diese  debts  were, 
what  their  amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter ;  we  will 
guess  tem  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of  these  twenty  miUkms, 
we  do  not  know  how  much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State, 
or  how  much  to  another.  No  matter ;  we  will  guess.  And  so 
another  scramble  was  set  on  foot  among  the  several  States,  and 
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some  got  mucli,  some  little,  some  nothing.    But  the  main  object 
was  obtained,  the  phalanx  of  <he  Treasury  was  rebforced  by  ad* 
dicional  recruits.   This  measure  produced  tlie  most  bitter  and 
nngry  contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before  or  since  the  Unioo 
of  the  States.   I  arrived  in  the  midst  of  k.  But  a  stranger  to  the 
!!;round,  a  stranger  to  tlie  actors  on  it,  so  long  absent  as  10  have 
lost  all  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  its  ob- 
ject, I  took  no  concern  in  it.    The  great  and  trying  question,  how- 
ever, was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    So  high  were 
the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejection  business 
was  suspended.    Congress  met  and  adjourned  fiom  day  to  day 
witliout  doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  mucfa  out  of  temper 
to  do  business  togetlier.   The  eastern  members  particularly,  who, 
with  Smith  from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gamblers  in 
these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession  and  dissolution.  Hamilton 
was  iti  (](  spair.    As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met 
liiin  in  the  street.    He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
fore the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.     He  painted  patijeti- 
caiJy  the  temper  into  which  the  legislature  had  heen  wrought ; 
the  disgust  of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  Slates ;  the  dan- 
ger of  the  srrrssiun  of  their  members,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Stales.    He  observed  lhat  the  members  of  the  administration 
ought  to  act  in  concert ;  diat  though  this  fiuesiion  was  not  of  my 
department,  yet  a  conmion  duty  should  make  it  a  common  cou- 
cern  ;  that  die  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all  administra- 
tive questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us  should  rally 
around  him,  and  support,  widi  joint  efforts,  mea^iures  approved  by 
him  ;  and  that  tlie  (juestion  having  been  lost  by  a  small  majority 
.only,  it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  nie  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  some  of  my  friends,  might  clfcci  a  chans^e  in  the  vote,' 
and  the  machine  of  government,  now  suspended,  might  be  again 
set  into  motion.    I  told  him  diat  I  was  n'ally  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  subject;  that  not  having  yet  informed  myself  of  the  system 
of  fmance  ado[)ted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  se- 
.  quence ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolu-. 
tion  of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage,  1  should  deem  that  die 
most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences,  to  avert  which  all  partial 
and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.    I  proposed  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  dine  with  me  die  next  day,  and  1  would  invite  another 
friend  or  two,  bring  them  into  conference  togeUier,  and  1  thought 
it  im|)Ossible  that  reasonable  men,   consulting  together  coolly, 
could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compro- 
mise which  was  to  save  the  Union.    The  discussion  took  place. 
I  could  lake  no  part  iu  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  becau^  1  wa:s 
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a  slranger  to  the  circumstances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it 
was  finally  n2;reed,  that  whatever  importance  had  hecn  attached 
to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  of  concord  among  the  States  was  more  important,  and  that 
tlierefore  it  would  he  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  he 
»>  rescinded,  to  effect  which,  some  members  should  change  tlieir 
,  tol0i.  But  it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  hit- 
ler to  the  flootiieni  StilM»  md  that  ja9um  fixrooomitant  measure 
should  be  adopted,  to  aweeten  it  a  Ikde  to  tbem.  There  bad  be^ 
(ore  been  propositioos  to  fix  the  seat  of  govetoaent  either  at  Phi*- 
iadelphia,  or  at  GeorgelowD  on  the  PotooMC ;  and  it  was  taught 
that  by  giving  it  io  Pbikdelphia  for  teo  years,  and  to  Geor^bm 
permaoeotly  afterwards*  this  imght,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  In  some 
degree  the  f^^em  which  might  be  excited  bv  the  other  measure 
alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but 
Whit^with  a  revuision  of  stomach  almost  coBVulsivef)  af^sed  tl^;.; 
change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to  carry  thii  u/Ut* 
poin^.^  Io  doing  this,  the  infloence  he  had  established  over  the 
eastern  members,  wilb  the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  those  of 
the  middle  States,  effecteci  bis  side  of  the  engagement ;  and  so  the 
Assumption  wad^ssed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divided  among 
favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as  n  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing 
licr.i.  This  add  ')  i^  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  Treasury,  and 
made  its  chief  the  master  of  every  vote  in  the  legislature,  which 
might  give  to  (be  government  the  direction  suited  to  bis  politic^ 

•  views. 

I  know  well,  and  so  must  be  understood,  thai  nodiing  like  a 
majority  in  Congress  had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far  from  it. 
But  a  division,  not  very  unequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  die 
honest  part  of  that  body,  between  the  parties  styled  republican 
and  federal.  The  latter  being  monarchists  in  principle,  adhered 
to  Hamilton  of  course,  as  their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this 
mercenary  phalanx  added  to  them,  insured  him  always  a  majority 
in  both  Houses:  so  that  the  whole  action  of  the  legislature  was 
uow  under  the  directon  of  the  Treasury.  Sull  the  machine  was 
not  complete.  The  effect  of  the  funding  system,  and  of  the  As-  • , 
•  sumption,  would  be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the  km  of 
the  individual  members  whom  it  had  enriched,  and  some  engine 
of  infliieooe  more  pmnanent  most  be  connjved,  wUle  these 
ommidoiis  were  yet  in  plaee  to  carry  h  through  all  opposition. 
TVs  eogae  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  All  diat  history 

•  is  Imown,  so  I  shall  say  nodang  about  tt.  While  the  government 
temamed  at  Pbiladelphia^a  selection  of  members  of  both  Houses 
were  constantly  kept  as  direotors)  who,  'on  etery  queslioii  intei^- 
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ing  to  that  insdtliliQii,  or  to  the  views  of  the  Meral  head,  voted  at 
the  will  of  that  bead}  and,  together  with  th^  slock-holding  raem- 
hmt  could  always  makeihe  federal  vote  that  of  the  mmority.  By 
thb  oomhinatioo,  l^^tive  exposhioQs  were  ghren  to  Ae  coostitu- 
tioo,  aod  afl  the  admiaistrative  laws  were  shaped  on  the  model  of 
England,  and  80  passed.  And  from  thb iofluence  wc  were  not  reliev- 
ed, until  the  removal  from  the  precincts  of  the  hank,  to  Washingtoo. 

Hei6  then  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  course  of  administration.  Its  object  was  to  preserve 
the  legislamre  pure  and  independent  of  the  esecudve,  to  restram 
the  administration  to  republican  forms  and  principles,  and  not  per- 
mit the  constitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be 
warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  polhitions  of  their 
favorite  Englisli  model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  Geurral 
Washington.  He  was  true  to  the  republican  charge  confided  to 
him ;  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to  me,  iu  our 
conversations,  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  sup- 
port of  it;  and  he  did  this  the  oftener  and  with  the  more  earnest- 
ness, because  lie  knew  my  suspicions  of  Hamilton's  designs  against 
it,  and  wished  to  quiet  them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift, 
or  of  the  effect  oi  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unversed  in  financial 
projects  and  calculations  and  budc;ets,  his  approbation  of  tliem 
was  bottomed  on  his  confidence  in  liie  man. 

But  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy 
bottomed  on  corruption.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  an  anec- 
dote, for  the  truth  of  which  I  attest  the  God  who  made  me. 
Before  the  President  set  out  on  hb  southern  tour  in  April,  1791, 
he  addresaed  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  that  mcibth,  from  Mount 
Vernon,  to  the  SecreMuries  of  State,  Treasury  and  War,  de- 
snrinje  that  if  any  serious  and  iosportant  cases  snould  arise  during 
Us  absence,  they  would  oonsuk  aod  act  on  them.  And  he  ie> 
qtiesied  that  die  Vice  Presidmt  should  ako  he  oonsuhed.  Tlai 
was  the  only  occasion  oo  which  dbat  officer  was  ever  requested 
to  take  part  in  a  cabinet  question.  Some  occasion  for  consuha- 
liOD  arising,  I  invited  those  gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney  GeneraL 
as  well  as  1  remember,)  to  cune  with  me,  in  order  to  confer  on  tra!> 
subiect.  After  the  cloth  was  reotoved,  and  onr  questibn  agieed 
and  dismissed,  conversation  hrccan'on  other  matters,  and  by  some 
ckcumstance,  was.  led  to  the  British  constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Ad- 
ams observed,  *  purge  that  constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  five 
to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  w;Quld  be 
the  most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  hy  the  wit  or  mfn.J 
Hamilton  paused  and  said,  Spurge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
Its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  aod  it  would  become 
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an  imprarticable  government :  as  it  stands  at  present,  witli  aU  its 
.supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  which  ever 
cxi.sierl.'  And  iliis  was  assuredly  the  exact  line  which  separated 
the  political  creeds  of  these  two  gentlemen.  The  one  was  for 
two  hereditary  branches  and  an  honest  elective  one :  the  other,  for 
an  hereditary  King,  with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  cor- 
rupted to  his  will,  and  standing  between  him  and  the  people. 
Haniihonwas,  indeed,  a  singular  character.  Of  acute  understand- 
ing, disinterested,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions, 
amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so 
bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example,  as  to  be  under 
thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  esseutial  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation.  Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  republican. 
The  glare  of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  had 
made  him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  govern- 
ment ;  and  Shay's  rebellion,  not  suflicienily  understood  where  he 
then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want  and  oppres- 
sion, was  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.  His  book  on  the 
American  constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he 
was  taken  up  by  the  monarchical  federalists  in  his  absence,  and, 
on  liis  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was  favorable  to 
monarchy.  He  here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
former  work,  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency  confirmed  him  m 
his  errors.  Innumerable  addresses  too,  artfully  and  industriously 
poured  in  upon  him,  deceived  him  into  a  confidence  that  he  was 
on  the  pinnacle  of  popularity,  when  the  gulf  wp  yawning  at  his 
feetj  which  was  to  swallow  up  him  and  his  decmers/  JpVw  when 
General  Washington  was  withdrawn,  these  «ti«f;sptimaii'|DCvioyal> 
ism,  kept  in  ehedt  hidwrto  by  the  drc^  of  hb  honisty,  his  mm- 
neas,  his  patiiolisiii,  and  the  authority  tnT  his  name,  wm  mounted 
^  the  car  of  State  and  free  from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that 
of  the  sun,  drove  headlong  aAd  wild,  looking  neither  to  ri^ht  nor 
left,  nor  regarding  any  thing  but  the  objects  the^  were  driving  at; 
until,  displaying  them  AiUyy  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened^ 
and  a  general  disbandment  of  thm  from  the  public  councils  took 
place. 

Mr.  Adams,  1  am  sural  has  been  k>og  since  convince  of  the 
treacheries  with  which  he  was  surrounded  during  his  admmistia* 
lioft.  He  has  since  thoroughly  seen,  that  his  constituents  were 
devoted  to  republican  government,^  aiid  whether  his  judgment  is 
re-settled  on  its  antient  basis,  or  not,  he  is  conformed  as  a  good 
citizen  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  would  now,  I  am  per- 
suaded, roamtain  its  republican  structii^  with  the  zeal  and  fidetiqr 
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Moaging  to  bb  ehwraelor.  For  even  m  enemy  has  tnid,  *  he  » 
ahvtye '  an  hooeal  man,  and  often  a  f^nm,  one.'  But  in  die 
ferm  of  the  Any  and  fellies  of  diose  who  made  him  their 
sialldng  horse,  no  nm  ivfao  did  not  witness  it  can  form  an  idea 
of  their  unbridled  madness,  and  the  terrorism  with  which  they 
sunounded  tbemselvaa.  iThe  horrors  of  tlie  French  revolution, 
then  raging,  aided  them  mainly,  and  using  Uwt  as  a  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones,  they  were  enabled  by  their  stratagems  of  X.  Y.  Z. 
in  which  *♦«»«♦**  n  leading  RMMlmebank,  their  tales  of 
tub-plots,  ocean  massaores,  bloody  buoys,  and  pulpit  lyings  and 
slandedngs,  and  maniacal  ravings  of  their  Gardeners,  their  Os- 
goods  and  Parishes,  to  spread  alarm  into  all  but  the  firmest  breasts. 
Their  Attorney  General  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  a  republi* 
can  member,  that  deportation  must  be  resorted  to,  of  which,  said 
he,  *  yon  republicans  have  set  the  example;'  thus  dnrinc;  to  iden- 
tify us  with  the  murderous  Jacobins  of  France.  Tin  sc  transac- 
tions, now  recollected  but  as  dreams  of  the  night,  were  then  sad 
realities;  and  nothing  rescued  us  from  their  liberticide  effect,  but 
the  unyielding  opposition  of  those  tirni  spirits  who  sternly  main- 
tained their  |)ost  in  defiance  of  terror,  until  their  fellow  citizens 
could  be  aioused  to  their  own  danger,  and  rally  and  rescue  the 
standard  of  the  constitution.  This  has  been  happily  done.  Fe- 
deralism and  monarchism  have  languished  from  that  moment, 
until  their  treasonable  combinations  wiUi  the  enemies  of  their 
country  during;  the  late  war,  their  plots  of  dismembering  the 
Union,  and  their  Hartford  convention,  have  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  the  dead  ^  arid  1  fondly  hope,  *we  may  now  truly  say,  we 
are  ell  republicans,  all  federalists,'  and  that  the  motto  of  the  standard 
to  which  oureoiiDU'y  will  forever  rally,  wUl  be, '  federal  union,  and 
republican  government:'  and  sure  I  am  we  may  say,  that  we  am  . 
'  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  point  of  raffiance,  to  that  op-* 
position  of  which  so  injurious  an  idea  is  so  artfully  insinuaied  and- 
excited  in  this  history, 

Moch  of  this  relation  is  notorious  to  tfae  world;  and  many  inti< 
mate  proofs  of  it  will  be  foued  in  these  notes*  Frona  the  moment 
where  thev  end,  of  my  retirii^  from  the  administratioo,  the 
federalists^  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  Washmgion.  His 
memory  was  already  sens9>ly  impaired  by  age,  the  firm  tone  of 
mind  for  which  he  had  been  reonirkable,  was  i>eginning  to  relax, 
its  energy  was  abated,  a  listlessness  of  labor,  a  desire  for  titfn- 
quiUKy  had  crept  on  him,  and  a  willingness  to  let  others  act,  and 
even  diink  for  him.   like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  disgusted 
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whh  atrocities  of  the  French  revoMon,  and  wts  aot  wfiekvMly 
aware  of  the  diifennee  hfmem  the  rabhk  who  were  uaed  as  in* 
struments  of  their  perpeiratioo,  and  the  steady  and  ittional  cfaa- 
naer  of  the  Amerieen  people,  in  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
ooDfideoce.  The  oppoehion  too  of  the  republicans  to  the  fidtieh 
trea^,  and  the  lealous  support  of  the  federalists  in  that  unpopokr 
bat  morite  meaauie  of  theirs,  had  made  him  all  their  owd.  Un- 
derstandng,  moreover,  that  I  disapproved  of  that  treaty,  and  co- 
pioualy  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a  malignant  neighbor  of 
nhie,  who  ambaiooed  to  be  his  correspondent,  he  had  become 
aKenated  from  myself  personal^,  ae  mm  the  repiiUio^  body 
ffeneraMy  of  his  fellow  ciiiaens;  and  he  wrote  the  letters  to  Mr* 
Adams  and  Mr.  Carroll,  over  which,  in  defotieD  to  his  impenshe- 
ble  fame,  we  moat  fixwror  weep  as  moomBeBla  of  mortal  decay. 

Th:  Jeffsbson. 

Fehnieiy  4th,  18ia 


August  the  13th,  1791.  Notes  of  a  conversation  between 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Th:  Jefiersoo. 
amtioned  to  him  a  letter  received  from  John  Adams,  disa- 
vowing Publicola,  and  deajhig  that  he  ever  enienained  a  wish 
m  bring  this  country  under  an  hereditary  executive,  or  intro* 
duce  an  hereditary  branch  of  legislature,  he.  See  his  letter. 
Alexander  Hnmihon  condemning  Mr.  Adams'  writing?,  and  most 
particularly  Davila,  as  having  a  tendencnr  to  weaken  the  present 
government,  declared  in  substance  as  tolbws:  *1  own  it  is  my 
own  opinion,  though  1  do  4iot  publish  it  in  Dan  or  Bersheba^ 
that  the  present  government  is  not  that  which  will  answer  the  enda 
of  sodety,  by  giving  stability  and  protection  to  its  rights,  and  that 
it  will  probably  be  Awnd  expedint  to  go  into  the  British  form* 
However,  since  we  have  undertaken  the  experiment,  I  am  for 
grriog  it  a  fair  course,  whatever  my  expectadons  may  be.  The 
sucoeaa,  indeed,so  lar.  Is  greater  than  1  had  expected,  and  there- 
fore, at  present,  sueeesa  seems  more  possible  than  it  had  done 
herMofore,  and  there  are  still  other  and  other  stages  of  improve- 
ment  which,  if  the  preaept  does  not  succeed,  may  be  tried,  and 
ought  to  be  tried,  before  we  give  up  the  republican  form  altogether; 
for  that  mind  must  be  really  depraved,  which  would  not  prefer  the 
equality  of  political  rights,  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  repub- 
licanism, if  it  con  he  obtained  consistendy  wMi  aider.  Therefore, 
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wlkjever  by  bis  writings  distuibs  ibe  jiresent  order  of  thiniis,  is 
really  blaniabU*,  howovcr  pure  bis  intentions  may  be,  and  lie  was 
sure  Mr.  Adams'  were  pure.'  This  is  the  substance  of  a  decla- 
ration made  in  much  more  lengthy  terms,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  more  formal  than  usual  for  a  private  conversation  between 
two,  and  as  if  intended  to  qualify  some  less  guarded  expressions 
which  had  been  dropped  on  former  occasions.  Th:  Jefferson 
has  committed  it  to  writiog  in  tbe  moroent  of  A.  Hamilton's 
leaving  the  room. 

December  the  25Ui,  1791.  Colonel  Gunn  (of  Georgia)  dinins^ 
tlie  oilier  day  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  said  to  him,  witli  thai  plain 
freedom  he  is  known  to  use,  '  1  wish.  Sir,  you  would  advise  your 
friend  King,  to  observe  some  kind  of  consistency  in  his  votes. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  question  before  the  Senate  on  which 
be  has  not  voted  both  ways.  On  the  representation  bill,  for  in- 
stance, he  first  voted  for  the  proposition  of  the  Representatives, 
'  and  ultimately  voted  against  it.'  *  Why,' says  Colouel  Hamilton,  *  I'll 
tell  you  as  to  Uiat,  Colonel  Gunn,  that  it  never  was  intended  t/iat 
bill  should  pass.'  Guna  told  this  to  Butler,  who  told  it  to  Th; 
Jeiiersoa. 


COMVKBSATIONS  WITU  TUK  PBfiSlDENT. 

February  the  JStli,  1702.  1  was  to  have  been  with  him  lon,^ 
enuni;ii  before  liuee  o'clock,  (which  was  tlie  hour  and  day  he  re- 
ceived vibiis,)  to  have  opened  to  liim  a  proposition  for  doubling  the 
velocity  of  the  j)ost  riders,  who  now  travel  about  fifty  miles  a  day, 
and  might,  without  diHieuhy,  go  one  hundred,  and  for  taking  mea- 
sures (by  way  bills)  to  know  where  the  delay  is,  when  there  is 
any.  1  was  delayed  by  business,  so  as  to  have  scarcely  time  to 
give  him  the  outlines.  I  run  over  tliein  rapidly,  and  observed 
afterwards,  that  1  had  hitherto  never  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  postolhce,  not  knowing  whedier  it  was  considered  as  a  reve- 
nue law,  or  a  law  for  the  general  accommodation  of  the  citizens : 
that  the  law  just  passqd  seemed  to  have  removed  the  doubt,  by  , 
declaring  that  the  whole  profits  of  the  office  should  be  ap|)lied  to 
extending  the  posts,  and  that  even  the  past  profits  should  be  re-  • 
funded  by  the  treasury  for  the  same  purpose  :  diat  I  therefore 
concc'ived  it  was  now  in  the  dejinrtment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  :  , 
that  I  ihouglil  it  would  be  advantageous  so  to  declare  it  for  another 
reabuo,  to  wit,  that  the^departiueiu  of  the  Treasury  possessed  ai- 
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ready  sn^h  an  inflamse  as  to  swallow  up  the  whole  executive 
powers,  and  limt  even  the  fiiuire  PreflideoU  (not  supported  by 
the  weight  of  character  whicli  himaelf  possessed,)  would  not  be 
able  ID  make  head  against  this  departtneot.  That  in  urging  this 
measure  1  had  certakfy  no  personal  interest,  sinoe,  if  i  was  sup- 
posed to  have  any  appetite  for  power,  yet  as  my  career  would 
certainly  be  exacdv  as  short  as  his  own,  the  intervening  time  was 
too  short  to.be  an  oo|^t.  My  real  wish  was  to  avail  the  public  of 
every  occasion,  during  the  rendne  of  the  President's  period,  to 
place  things  on  a  sale  footing.  He  was  now  called  on  to  attend 
his  company,  and  he  desired  me  to  come  and  breakfast  with  him 
the  next  morning. 

Februaiy  die  29th.  I  did  so;  and  after  breakfast  we  retired  to 
his  room,  and  1  unfolded  my  plan  lor  the  post  office,  and  after 
such  an  approbation  of  it  as  he  usually  permitted  himself  on  the 
first  presentment  of  any  idee,  and  desiring  me  to  commit  it  to 
writing,  he,  during  that  pause  of  conversation  which  rollows  a  bu* 
sioess  closed,  said  in  an  a^^ctionate  tone,  that  he  had  felt  miich 
concern  at  an  expression  which  dropped  from  mc  yesterday,  and 
which  marked  ii|y  intention  of  retiring  when  he  should.  That  as 
to  hiiiiseif,  many  modves  obliged  him  to  it.  He  had,  through  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  close  of  it, 
uniformly  declared  hb  resolution  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and 
never  to  act  in  any  public  office;  that  he  bad  retired  under  that 
firm  resolution  :  that  the  government,  however,  which  had  been 
formed,  being;  found  evidently  too  inefficacious,  and  it  being  sup- 
posed that  bis  aid  was  of  some  consequence  towards  bringing  the 
people  to^consent  to  one  of  sufficient  efficacy  for  their  own  good, 
he  con$ei||ed  to  come  into  the  convention,  and  on  t|^  same  mo% 
tiv^,  after  much  pressing,  to  take  a  part  in  the  neUr  government, 
and  gel  it  under  way.  That  were  he  to  continue  longer,  it  might 
give  room  to  say,  that  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  he  could 
not  do  without  them :  that  he  really  feh  himself  growing  old,  his 
bodily  health  less  firm,  his  memory,  always  bad,  becomine  worse, 
and  perhaps  the  other  faculdes  ol  his  mind  shewing  a  decay  to 
others  of  which  he  was  insensible  himself;  that  this  apprehension 
particularly  oppressed  him :  that  he  found,  moreover,  his  activity 
lessened,  business  therefore  more  irksome,  and  tranquillity  and  re- 
tiremen  t  b ecome  an  irreasllble  psssbn.  That  however  he  felt  him- 
self obliged,  for  these  reasons^  to  redre  from  the  !^o\'emroent,  yet 
he  should  consider  it  as  unfortunate,  if  that  should  bring  on  the 
retirement  of  the  great  officers  of  the  government,  and  that  this 
might  prodtice  a  shock  on  the  publb  jniiid  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. 
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I  told  him  that  soman  had  ever  had  less  desire  of  ei^(eriog  into 
public  offices  than  myself;  that  the  circumstance  of  a  perilous 
war,  which  brought  every  thing  into  danger,  aud  called  for  all  the ! 
services  which  every  citizen  could  render^  bad  induced  me  to  uo- ' 
dertake  the  administration  of  the  government  of  Virginia  ;  that  I 
had  both  before  and  after  refused  repeated  appoiotmenis  of  Con- 
gress to  go  abroad  in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if  I  had  consulted 
my  own  gratification,  would  always  have  been  the  most  agreeable 
ID  me ;  that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  I  resigned  the  government  of 
Virginia,  and  retired  with  a  firm  resoludon  never  more  to  appear 
in  public  life ;  that  a  domestic  loss,  however,  happened,  and  made 
me  (iincy  that  absence  and  a  change  of  scene  for  a  time  might 
be  ezpeoient  (or  me ;  that  1  therefore  accepted  a  foreign  appoint- 
ment, limited  to  two  years;  diat  at  the  close  of  that,  Doctor  Frank- 
fin^haviqg  Wt  France,  I  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  which 
I  had  BMpted,  and  though  1  continued  in  it  tliree  or  four  years, 
it  was  under  the  constant  idea  of  remaining  only  a  year  or  two 
longer;  that  the  revolution  in  France  coming  on,  I  had  so  inte*  , 
rested  myself  in  the  evept  of  that,  that  when  obliged  to* bring  my 
fiunily  home,  I  had  still  an  idea  of  retunuog  and  awaiting  the  close 
of  that,  to  fix  the  era  of  my  final  retirement;  that  on  my  arrival 
here  I  found  he  had  appointed  me  to  my  present  office ;  that  he 
knew  I  had  not  come  into  h  without  some  reluctance ;  that  it  was, 
on  my  part,  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  that  I  might  be 
more  serviceable  here  than  in  France,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  > 
in  my  mind,  to  indulge  my  constam  wish  for  retirement  at  no  very  '* 
distant  day ;  that  when,  therefore,  I  had  received  his  lette^  written 
from  Afount  Vernon,  on  his  way  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  (April 
the  Ist,  1791)  and  discovered,  from  an  expression  in  tl]yt,  that  he  § 
meant  to  retire  from  the  government  ere  long,  and  as  to  the  pre- 
cise epoch  there  could  be  no  doubt,  niy  mind  was  immediately  ' 
madeup,to  make  tli i[»e  epoch  ot  my  own  retirement  from  those  .  ^ 
labors  of  which  I  was  heartily  tired.    That,  however,  I  did  not 
bdieve  there  was  any  idea  in  either  of  my  brethren  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  retiring ;  that  on  the  contrary,  I  had  perceived  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  u  ustees  of  ihe  sinking  fund,  that  the  Secreiarjr*^^ 
of  the  Treasury  had  developed  the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue, 
and  that  it  embraced  years  in  its  view.  ^  ^ 

He  said, that  he  considert  d  tlie  Treasury  department  as  a  much 
more  limited  one,  goins:  only  to  the  single  objen  of  revenue,  while 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  embrru  inc;  nearly  nil  the  objects  of 
administration,  was  much  more  imporinnt,  and  the  retirement  of 
tlie  oflicer  therefore,  would  be  more  noticed  :  that  ihout^h  lUe.  go- 
vernment had  set  out  with  a  pretty  general  good  will  of  the  public, 
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yet  that  sj'mptoms  of  dissatisfaction  had  lately  shewn  themseh'es 
far  bf  yond  what  ho  could  have  expected,  and  to  what  height 
these  ini^lit  arise,  in  case  of  loo  great  a  change  in  tlie  adininistra* 
tion,  could  not  he  foreseen. 

I  told  him,  tliat  in  my  opinion,  there  was  only  a  sindc  source 
of  these  discontents.  Though  they  had  indeed  appeared  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  War  department  also,  yet  1  considered  that  as 
an  overdouin!:  onlv  from  their  real  channel,  which  would  never 
have  taken  place,  if  they  had  not  first  heen  generated  in  another 
department,  to  wit,  that  of  the  Treasury.  That  a  system  had  there 
been  contrived,  for  deluding  the  States  with  paper  money  instead  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, manufactures,  buildings,  and  other  branches  of  useful  indus- 
try,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of  gambling, 
destructive  of  mcNraliihr,  and  which  had  introduced  its  poison  into  * 
die  governmem  itself.  That  it  was  a  fact,  as  certainly  known  as 
that  be  and  I  were  then  conversing,  that  particular  members  of 
the  legislature,  wfafle  those  laws  were  on  the  carpet,  had  feadiered 
dieir  nests  with  paper,  had  then  voted  for  the  laws,  and  oonstandy 
since  lent  all  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  instrumentality  of 
their  offices,  to  the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  this  system; 
that  they  had  chained  it  about  our  necks  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  game  in  their  hands,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative  constructions  of  the 
oonstitution,  as  made  it  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the  people 
thought  they  had  submitted  to  \  that  they  had  now  brought  forward 
a  proposition  far  beyond  every  one  ever  yet  advanced,  and  to 
which  the  eyes  of  many  were  turned,  as  the  deciaoo  which  was 
to  let  us  know,  whether  we  live  under  a  limited  or  an  unlimited 
government.  He  asked  me  to  what  proposition  I  alluded.^  1 
answered,  to  that  in  the  report  on  manufactures,  which,  under  co- 
lor of  giving  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  particular  manu- 
factures, meant  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  tlie  jx»wer  given  by 
the  constitution  to  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  die  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  permitted  Congress  to  take  every  thing  un- 
der their  management  which  fAfy  should  deem  for  the  pub  I  ir  ivel- 
farc,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  the  application  of  money;  conse- 
fjucntly,  that  die  subsequent  enumeration  of  their  powers  was  not 
the  description  to  which  resort  must  he  had,  and  did  not  at  all 
consiitute  the  limits  of  their  authority :  that  this  was  a  very  differ- 
ent question  from  that  of  the  bank,  which  was  thought  an  inci- 
dent to  an  enumerated  j)ower:  that,  therefore,  this  decision  was 
expected  with  great  anxiety  j  that,  indeed,  1  hoped  the  proposition 
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would  be  rejected,  believing  there  was  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
ae;ainst  it,  and  that  if  it  should  be,  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  things  were  returning  into  their  true  channel :  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  I  looked  forward  to  the  broad  representation  which 
would  shortly  take  place,  for  keeping  the  general  constitiitkm  oo 
ha  true  ground ;  and  that  Uiis  would  remove  a  great  deal  of  the 
dtMSOOteiit  wUch  had  shewn  itself.  The  conveisatioo  ended  with 
dus  last  topic.  It  is  here  stated  nearly  as  much  at  length  as  it 
really  was  |  the  expressions  presenred  where  I  could  recollect 
dieony  and  their  snbsttmce  always  faithfuHy  stated. 

Th:  JBvmaon. 

March  1, 17d3.  Y 

On  the  2nA  of  January,  1793,  Messrs.  Fitisiminons  and  Gerry  • 
*  (among  others)  dined  with  me.  These  two  staid,  with  a  Mr. 
Learned  oi  Connecticut,  after  the  company  was  gone.  We  got 
on  the  subject  of  references  by  the  legislature  to  the  Heads  of  de* 
partments,  considering  their  mischief  in  every  directioo.  Gerry 
and  Fitzsimmons  cleariy  opposed  to  them. 

Two  days  afterwards  (January  the  4th,)  Mr.  Bourne  Mm 
Rhode  Island  presented  a  memonal  from  bis  State,  complaining 
of  inequality  in  the  Assumption,  and  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury.  Fitzsimmons,  Gerry  and  others  op- 
posed it;  but  it  was  carried. 

January  the  19th.  Fitzsimmons  moved,  that  the  Prendent  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  lay  before  the  House  information  to  enable  the  legis- 
lature to  judge  of  the  additional  revenue  necessary  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  military  establishment.  The  House,  on  debate. 
Struck  out  the  words,  '  President  of  ilie  United  States.* 
•  March  the  7th.  The  subject  resumed.  An  animated  debate  took 
place  on  the  tendency  of  references  to  the  Heads  of  departments ; 
and  it  seemed  that  a  great  majority  would  be  against  it :  the  House 
adjourned.  Treasury  s^reatly  alarmed,  and  much  industry  sup- 
posed to  be  used  before  next  morning,  when  it  was  brought  on 
again,  and  debated  through  the  day,  and  on  the  question,  the 
Treasury  carried  it  by  thirty-one  to  twenty-seven  :  but  deeply 
wounded,  since  it  was  seen  that  all  Pennsylvania,  except  Jacobs, 
voted  against  the  refer<  nrc ;  that  Tucker  of  South  Carolina  voted 
for  it,  and  Sumpter  absented  himself,  debauched  for  the  moment 
only,  because  of  the  connection  of  the  question  with  a  further  As- 
sumption which  South  Carolina  favored ;  but  shewing  that  they 
never  were  to  be  counted  on  among  the  Treasury  votes.  Some 
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others  absented  tiwniselves.  Genydmiged  sides.  Qnthewkoley 
it  shewed  that  TVeasuij  influeDce  was  tottering. 
CoBunilied  to  wiitiiig  ttib  lOlh  of  Maroh,  1793. 


Maroh  tke  lltb»  1792.  ConsuHed  verbally  by  tbe  President, 
4»  wfaon  a  oommittee  of  the  Senate*  (Isard,  JVlorris,  and  King) 
aie  to  ivait  tonnorrow  nx>rning,  to  know  whether  he  will  think  it 
proper  to  redeem  our  Algeriee  captives,  aod  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Algerioes,  on  the  flingle  vote4>f  the  Senate,  without  taking  that 
of  the  Representatifes. 

My  opinions  nin  on  the  following  heads. 

We  naust  go  to  Algiers  with  cash  in  our  hands.  Where  shall 
we  get  it?  By  loan?  By  converting  money  now  in  the  treasury? 

Probably  a  loan  might  be  obtained  on  the  President's  authority: 
but  as  this  could  not  be  repaid  without  a  subsequent  act  of  legisla- 
ture,  the  Representatives  might  refuse  it.  So  if  money  in  the 
treasuiy  be  converted,  they  may  refuse  to  sanction  it. 

The  aubseqoent  approbation  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  to 
▼ahdate  a  treaty*  they  expect  to  be  ooosoked  heforehahd,  if  the 
case  admhs. 

So  the  subsequent  act  of  the  Representatives  being  necessary 
where  money  is  given,  why  should  not  they  expect  to  be  ooo- 
sulted  in  like  manner,  when  the  case  admits.  A  trea^  is  a 
kw  of  the  land.  But  prudence  will  point  out  this  diiferenoe  to  he 
attended  lo  in  making  them^  via.  where  a  trea^  con^s  such  arti- 
cles only  as  will  go  into  executMHi  of  themselves,  or  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  judges,  they  may  be  safely  made ;  [but  wbeie 
there  are  articles  which  require  a  law  to  be  passed  afterwards  by 
the  legisliture,  great  caution  is  requuite. 

For  example ;  the  consular  convention  with  France  required  a 
veiy  small  legislative  regulation.  This  cooventioo  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  Senate.  Yet  the  same  identical  men  thmr 
by  the  law  to  "enforce  it  at  the  last  session,  and  the  Representa* 
tivesattkia  session  have  placed  itamqog  the  kws  which  they 
may  take  up  or  not,  at  their  own  coovenienee,  as  if  thai  wis  a 
hi|^  motive  than  the  pubfic  iaith. 

Therefore,  against  haiarding  this  transaoto  withoat  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  Houses. 

The  President  concuned.  The  Senate  express  the  mcaiva 
for  tins  proposition,  to  be.  a  fear  that  the  Representatives  would 
not  keep  the  secret.  He  has  no  opinion  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
Soiate;  Inthbvery  case,  Mr.  hard  made  the  communication  to 
him,  sitting  next  to  him  at  taUe,  on  one  hand,  while  a  My  (Mm. 
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McLane)  was  on  fab  otiwr  faand,  and  tfae  French  niiiialer  oeKt  to 

her ;  ami  as  Mr.  laard  got  on  with  h»  Gomniu^ 

rising,  and  hb  atntter  bokrag  the  words  out  loudly  at  intervaby  so 

that  the  mbbter  might  hear  if  he  would.   He  said  he  had  a  ^eat 

mind  at  one  time  to  have  got  up^  in  order  to  put  a  slop  to  Mr.  * 

Izard. 

Maroh  the  Uth,  1792.  Mr.  Sterret  teUs  roe»  that  sittii^  round 
a  6re  the  other  day  widi  four  or  five  others,  Mr.  Smith  (of  South 
Carolina)  was  one.  Somebody  mentbned  that  tlie  inufderers  of 
Hogeboorn,  sheriff  of  Coluinbin  county.  New  York,  were  ac- 
quitted. ^  Aye,'  says  Smith, '  ihb  b  what  comes  of  your  daomed 
trial  htf  jury,'' 

1791.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  Uamilton  had 
drawn  Temant  into  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  iho  trea^  of 
commerce  rccom mended  by  tlic  National  Assembly  of  France  to 

be  negotiated  widi  us,  and,  as  lie  bad  no  ready  instructions  on  tlie 
!^nbject,  he  led  iiim  into  a  proposal  tliat  Tuniant  should  take  (he 
thins;  up  as  a  volunteec  with  mo,  that  we  shoukl  arrange  conditions, 
and  let  ihcni  go  for  ronfii-ination  or  refusal.  Hamilton  communi- 
cated this  to  tlic  Presidnit,  who  came  into  it,  and  proposed 
it  to  ine.  1  disapproved  of  it,  observing,  dial  such  a  vokuiteer 
project  wouhl  be  binding  on  iis,  and  not  ihcni ;  that  it  would  ena- 
ble thcni  to  find  out  how  fnr  wo  would  i2;o,  antl  avail  themselves 
of  it.  However,  the  I'rcsideni  thought  it  worth  trying,  and  I  ac- 
quiesced. 1  prepared  a  j)lnn  of  treaty  for  ex(  lKui'j;ing  the  privileges 
of  native  snlijccls,  and  fixing  all  duties  forever  as  they  now  stood. 
Hamilton  did  not  like  lliis  way  of  fixing  the  duties,  because,  he  said, 
many  articles  here  wuidd  bear  to  he  raised,  and  therefore,  he 
would  prepare  a  larill'.  He  did  so,  raising  duties  for  tlie  French, 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  So  they  were  to  give  us  the 
privileges  of  native  subjects,  and  we,  as  a  compensation,  were  to 
make  them  j)ay  higher  duties.  I  lamillon,  having  made  his  urrange- 
meiits  with  Hammond  to  pretend  diat  though  he  had  no  }>owers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  liis  general  commission 
audioris<'d  him  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  one,  then  pro|K)sed 
to  the  President  at  one  of  our  meetings,  that  die  business  should" 
be  taken  up  WMtli  Hammond  in  die  same  informal  wav.  I  now 
discovered  die  ua[>  which  he  had  laid,  by  first  getting  ilio  Presi- 
dent into  lliai  Nit'p  with  Ternant.  1  opposed  the  thing  warudy. 
Hamilton  observed,  if  we  did  it  with  'rernant  ue  should  als<^  with 
Uaramoiid.  The  l^resideni  diuui;hi  diis  reasonable.  I  desired 
him  to  recollect,  1  liad  been  a^aiiisl  u  widi  'I'eruaui,  and  only  • 
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acquiesced  under  liis  opinion.    So  the  matter  went  off  as  to  both* 
His  scheme  evidently  was,  to  get  us  engaged  first  with  Ternant, 
merely  that  ho  might  have  a  pretext  to  engage  us  on  the  same 
ground  with  Hammond,  taking  care,  at  ihc  same  time,  by  an  ex- 
travagant tariff,  to  render  it  imjXDSsible  we  should  come  to  any 
conclusion  with  Ternant :  probably  meaning,  at  the  same  time,  to 
propose  terras  so  favorable  to  Great  Britain,  as  would  attach  us 
to  that  country  by  treaty.    On  one  of  those  occasions  he  asserted, 
tiiat  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  out  on^l^ 
a  much  more  favorable  footing  than  widi  France  and  her  eoloDte8.^-|:^ 
I  therefore  jjrepared  the  tabd^  comparativB  Wew  of  the  footing  of 
our  commerce  with  thoee  natioiis,  mach  see  amopg  my  P^M^gb^ 
See  also  my  project  of  a  treaty  and  Hamihoo's  tariff.  ' 
Committed  to  writiDg  Marcn  the  11th,  1793. 

it  was  observaUe,  that  whenever,  at  any  of  oor  consultations, 
any  thing  was  proposed  as  to  Great  Britab,  Hamflton  had  coo- 
stuitly  ready  something  which  Mr.  Hammond  had  oommonicated 
to  him,  which  suited  the  subject  and  proved  the  indmacy  of  their, 
communications;  insonraoh,  that  I  believe  he  communicated  to 
Hammond  all  our  views,  and  knew  Irom  him,  in  return,  die  views 
of  the  British  court.  Many  evidences  of  diis  occurred;  I  will  • 
stale  some.  1  delivered  to  the  President  my  report  of  instruc- 
tions for  Carmichael  and  Short,  on  the  subject  of  navigation, 
boundaiy  and  commerce,  and  desired  him  to  suhmit  it  to  Uamil^ 
ton.  Mamilton  made  several  just  criticisms  on  different  parts  of 
it.  But  where  I  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to 
alienate  an  incii  of  the  teiritoiy  of  any  State,  he  attacked  and  de- 
nied the  doctrine.  See  my  report,  his  note,  and  my  answer.  A 
few  da^s  after  came  to  bflind  Kirkland's  letter,  informm^  us  that 
the  fintisb,  at  Niagara,  expected  to  run  a  new  line  between  them-  ' 
selves  and  us;  and  the  reixnts  of  Pond  and  Stedman,  informmg 
us  it  was  understood  at  Niagara,  that  Captain  Stevenson  had  been 
sent  here  by  Simcoe  to  setUe  that  plan  with  Hammond.  Hence 
Hamilton's  attack  of  the  principle  I  had  laid  down,  in  ordt;r  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  new  line.  See  minute  of  March  the  9th. 
Anodier  proof.  At  one  of  our  consultations,  about  the  last  of  De- 
cemher,  1  mentioned  that  1  wished  to  give  in  my  report  on  com- 
merce, in  which  I  could  not  avoid  recommending  a  commercial 
retaliation  against  Great  Britain.  Hamilton  opposed  ii  violently: 
and  amoiij;  other  arguments,  observed,  tliat  it  was  of  more  inipor- 
lAixcv  lo  us  to  have  llie  jKjsts  than  to  commcrK  t'  a  conunerciul  war; 
dial  iliis,  and  this  aloue,  would  free  Ub  from  the  c\|hmisc-  of  the 
Indian  wars;  that  it  would  therclbre  be  die  height  ui  un prudence 
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in  t»|  while  treuiiig  for  dm  samiider  of  the  postSt  iii  ii^puj^ii  in 
anything  which  ifwild  initiMe  then;  that  if  we  di^ 
naturally  say,  'tbeae  people  mean  wary  let  us  tharefare  hold  what 
we  have  in  our  hands.'  This  aigunwnt  struck  ne  fiMoiUyi  and  I 
aaid»  'if  there  h  a  hope  of  obtaining  the  posts,  1  agree  It  woaU  be 
imprudent  to  risk  that  hope  by  a  oonunercial  retaliation*   I  wiH^ 


breaches,  and  if  thai  gives  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they  meiti 
Jo  surrender  the  posts,  I  will  not  give  in      report  till  the  nesa 
flftsion.'  Now,  Hammond  had  received  my  assignment  of  breaches 
.Mfbtp  15th  of  December,  and  about  the  33nd  or  23rd  had  made 
apology  for  not  having  been  aUe  to  send  me  his  counter* 
^  ISSignment  of  breaches;  but  in  terms  which  shewed  1  might  ex- 
pect it  ui  a  few  days.    From  the  moment  it  escaped  my  hps  in 
the  presence  of  Hamilton,  that  I  would  not  give  in  my  report  till 


was  a  hope  of  the  posts,  Hammond  never  said  a  word  to  me 
on  any  occasbn,  as  to  the  time  he  should  be  ready.  At  length 
the  President  got  out  of  patience,  and  insisted  I  should  jog  him. 
Tills  1  did  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  at  the  President's  assembly  : 
he  immediately  promised  I  should  have  it  in  a  few  days,  and  ac* 
cordine^ly,  on  the  5th  of  March  I  received  it* 
Written  March  the  llth,  1792. 

March  the  12th,  1792.  Sent  for  by  the  President,  and  desir- 
ed to  hrinc:  the  letter  he  had  signed  to  the  Kins;  of  France.  Went, 
lie  said  die  House  of  Representatives  iiad,  on  Saturday,  taken  up 
die  communication  he  had  made  of  the  King's  letter  to  him,  and 
come  to  a  vote  in  their  own  name  ;  that  he  did  not  expect  this 
when  he  sent  this  message  and  the  letter,  otherwise  he  would 
have  sent  tlie  message  without  the  letter,  as  1  had  proposed. 
That  he  apprehended  the  legislature  would  be  endeavoring  to  in- 
vade the  executive.  I  told  him,  1  had  understood  tlie  House  had 
resolved  to  request  him  to  join  their  congratulations  to  his  on  the 
completion  and  acceptance  of  the  constitution  ;  on  which  part 
of  the  vutc,  there  were  only  two  dissentients,  (Barnwell  and  Ben- 
son ;)  that  the  vote  was  tliirty-five  to  sixteen  on  that  part  which 
expressed  an  approbation  of  die  wisdom  of  the  constitution;  that 
in  die  letter  he  had  signed,  I  had  avoided  saying  a  word  in  ap- 
probation of  the  conslitmion,  not  knowing  whether  the  King,  in  his 
heart,  approved  it.  Wliy,  indeed,  says  he,  1  begin  to  doubt  very 
much  of  die  affairs  of  France  ;  there  are  papers  from  Ixjiidon  as 
late  us  the  lOtli  of  January,  which  represent  them  as  going  into 
coufu:,joii.    He  read  over  liic  letter  he  had  liigued,  found  there 


theieiore,  wait  till  Mr.  Hammond 
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was  not  a  word  which  eouid  commit  his  judgment  about  the  con- 
fliitution,  and  gave  it  to  me  back  again.  This  is  one  of  many 
proofs  I  have  had,  of  his  want  of  coofidence  in  the  event  of  the 
French  revohilioii.  The  fact  is,  that  Govemeur  Monisi  a  high 
flying  monarchy  man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith  to  every  &ct 
against  his  wishes,  and  believing  every  thing  he  desires  to  be  true, 
has  kept  the  President's  mind  constantly  poisoned  with  his  fore- 
bodings. That  the  President  wishes  the  revolution  may  be  estab- 
lished, I  believe  from  several  indications.  I  remember,  when  I 
received  the  news  of  the  King's  flight  and  capture,  I  first  told  him 
of  it  «t  his  assembly.  1  never  saw  him  so  much  dejected  by  any 
event  in  my  life.  He  expreaeied  clearly,  on  thb  occasion,  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  legislature  refenriiig  tbingato  the  Heads  of  de- 
partments. 

Written  JMaieh  the  13th. 

Modem  die.  Ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  preceding  was  about 
mne  o'clock.  The  President  now  sands  Lear  to  me,  to  ask  what 
answer  ho  shall  give  to  the  committee,^  and  pardcularly,  whether 
he  shall  add  to  it,  that,  *  in  making  the  communieatM»y  it  was  not 
his  expectation  that  the  House  should  give  any  answer.'  I  told , 
Mr.  Lear,  that  1  thought  the  House  had  a  righ^  independently  of' 
legislation,  to  express  sentiments  on  other  subjects.  That  when 
tbese  subjects  did  not  belong  to  any  other  branch  particularly, 
they  would  publish  them  by  their  own  authority ;  that  in  the  present 
case,  which  respected  a  foreign  natioo,  the  President  being  the 
organ  of  our  nadon  with  otbor  nations,  the  House  would  satisfy 
tbeir  duty,  if,  instead  of  a  direct  communication,  they  should  pass 
thev  sentiments  through  the  President:  that  if  expressing  a  senti- 
ment were  really  an  invasion  of  the  executive  power,  it  was  so 
feint  a  one,  that  it  would  be  difficuk  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  pub- 
fic,  and  to  a  public  partial  to  the  French  revohidon,  and  not  dispos- 
ed to  consider  the  approbation  of  it  from  any  quarter  as  improper. 
That  die  Senate,  inaeed,  had  given  many  indications  of  their  wish 
to  invade  the  executive  power:  the  Representathres  had  done 
it  in  one  case,  which  was  mdeed  mischievous  and  alarming ;  thiut 
of  giving  orders  to  the  Heads  of  the  executhre  departments,  without 
coaouhbg  the  President;  but  that  the  late  vote  for  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  ways  and  means,  thoueh  car- 
ried, was  carried  by  so  small  a  majority,  and  with  the  aid  of  mem- 
bers so  notoriously  under  a  local  mfluence  on  that  question,  as  to 
^ve  a  hope  that  the  pracdce  would  be  .arreted,  and  the  constitu- 
tkmal  course  betaken  up,  of  asking  the  fHi^ndent  to  have  inferma- 
tkm  hud  befere  them.    But  tint  in  the  preesntiiifliaBce,  it  was  so 
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far  from  hr'uw  rloarly  an  invasion  of  the  excciiiivo,  and  would  bp 
so  littli!  aj)})rovcd  by  the  general  voice,  tliat  I  could  not  ad\  ise  the 
President  to  express  any  dissatisfaction  ni  die  vote  of  the  Hoiko; 
and  I  gave  Lear,  io  wiitiog,  what  1  thought  should  be  his  answers. 
See  it. 

March  the  .ilst.  A  meeting  at  the  President's  ;  present,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Henry  Knox  and  Kihnoiid  Ran- 
dolph. The  snhjcci  was  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repi  t  son- 
tatives,  of  iM arch  the  27th,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
tlie  causes  of  the  failure  ol  the  late  expedition  under  Major  (icno- 
ral  St.  Clair,  with  die  power  to  call  for  such  persons,  papers  and 
records,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  tlieir  inquiries.  Tlie  com- 
mittee had  written  to  Knox  for  die  original  letters,  instructions, 
&c.  The  President  had  called  us  to  consult,  merely  because 
it  was  the  first  example,  and  he  wished  that  so  far  as  it  should 
become  a  precedent,  it  should  be  righdy  conducted.  He  neither 
acknowlcdijed  nor  denied,  nor  even  doubted  die  proju  iety  of  what 
tlie  House  were  doing,  for  he  had  not  thought  upon  it,  nor  was 
acquainted  with  subjects  of  this  kind  :  lie  eould  readily  conceive 
,  there  might  be  papers  of  so  secret  a  nature,  as  thai  they  ought 
not  to  be  given  up.  We  were  not  prepared,  and  wished  time  to 
think  and  inquire. 

April  the  2nd.  Met  again  at  the  President's,  on  the  same  subject. 
We  had  alJ  considered,  and  were  of  one  mind,  first,  that  the  House 
was  an  inquest,  and  therefore  might  institute  inquiries.  Second, 
that  it  might  call  for  papers  generally.  Third,  diat  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  communicate  such  pa})ers  as  the  public  good  would 
permit,  and  ought  to  refuse  those,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
injure  the  public  :  consequently  were  to  exercise  a  discretion. 
Fonrdi,  dial  neiUier  die  committee  nor  House  had  a  right  to  call 
on  the  Head  of  a  de})artment,  who  and  whose  papers  were  under 
the  President  alone ;  hut  that  the  committee  should  instruct  their 
chairman  to  move  the  House  to  address  the  President.  We  had 
principally  consulted  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  J  3  Chandler's  Debates.  For  the  first  point, 
see  pages  161,  170,  172,  183,  187,  207;  for  the  second, 
pages  153,  173,  207;  for  the  third,  81,  173,  appendix  page  44; 
for  the  fourth,  pige,  246.  Note;  Hamilton  agreed  with  us  in  all 
these  points,  except  as  to  the  power  of  die  House  to  call  on  Heads 
of  departments.  He  observed,  that  as  to  his  department,  the  M 
constitudng  it  had  made  it  subject  to  Congress  in  some  pMit 
but  he  thought  himself  not  so  far  subject,  as  to  be  obliged  to  produce 
all  the  papers  they  roi^t  call  for.   They  nught  demand  secrets 
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of  a  very  mischievous  nature.  [Here  1  thought  he  began  to  fear 
they  would  goto  examining  how  far  their  own  members  and  other 
persons  in  the  government  had  been  dabbling  m  stocks,  banks, 
and  that  he  probably  would  choose  in  this  case  to  deny  their 
power;  and,  in  short,  be  endeavored  to  place  himself  subject  to 
the  House,  when  the  executive  should  propose  what  he  did  not 
Jike,  and  subject  to  the  executive,  when  the  House  should  pnqpose 
any  thing  disagreeable.]  1  observed  here  a  difference  between 
the  British  parliament  and  our  Cong;ress ;  that  die  former  was  a 
legislature,  an  mouest,  and  a  council  (S.  C.  page  91.)  for  the  King. 
The  latter  was,  by  the  constitution,  a  legislatufe  and  an  inquest, 
but  not  a  council.  Finally  agreed,  to  s))eak  separately  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  bring  them  by  persuasion  into  the 
right  channel.  Ft  was  agreed  in  this  case,  that  there  was  not  a  pa- 
per which  might  not  be  properly  produced ;  that  copies  only  should 
be  sent,  with  an  assurance,  that  if  they  should  desire  it,  a  clerk 
should  attend  with  the  origiiuds  to  be  verified  by  themselves.* 
Tlie  committee  were  Fitasimmoas,  Steele,  Mercer,  Clarke,  Sedg- 
wick, Gfles  and  Vining. 

April  the  9tb,  1792.  The  President  had  wished  to  redeem 
our  captives  at  Algiers,  and  to  make  a  peace  with  them  on  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  The  Senate  were  willing  to  approve  this,  but 
unwilling  to  have  the  lower  House  applied  to  prevbusly  lo  furnish 
the  money;  they  wished  the  President  to  take  the  money  from  the 
treasury,  or  open  a  Umui  for  it.  They  thought  that  to  consult  the 
Representatives  mi  one  occasion,  would  give  them  a  handle  alwqra 
to  claim  It,  and  would  let  them  into  a  participation  of  the  power 
of  making  treaties,  winch  the  constitution  had  given  exclusively  to 
the  President  and  Senate.  They  said,  too,  that  if  the  particular 
sum  was  voted  by  the  Representatives,  it  would  not  be  a  secret^ 
The  President  had  no  confidetice  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Senate, 
and  did  not  choose  to  take  tqjoney  from  the  treasury^or  'to  borrow. 
But  he  agreed  he  would  enter  into  provisioned  treads  iith  the 
Algerines,  notio  be  binding  on  us  till  ratified  here.  T  prepared 
questions  for  consultation  with  the  Senate,  and  added,  that  the 
Senate  were  to  be  apprised,  that  on  the  return  of  the  [)rovisional 
treaty,  and  after  they  should  advise  the  ratification,  he  would  not 
have  the  seal  put  to  it  till  tiie  two  Houses  should  vote  the  fnoney. 
He  asked  me,  if  ilio  treaty  stipulating  a  sum  and  ratified  by  him, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  would  not  be  good  under  the  con- 
sthuiioii,  and  obligatory  on  the  Reprr<>nntatives  to  furnish  ifie  mo- 
ney ?  1  answered  li  certainly  would,  and  that  it  would  be  die  duty  of 
the  Representatives  to  raise  the  money ;  but  that  they  might  decline 
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to  do  what  was  their  duly,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  incautious  to 
commit  himself  by  a  ratification  with  a  foreign  nation,  where  he 
might  be  left  in  the  hirch  in  the  execution  :  it  was  possible  loo,  to 
conceive  a  treaty,  which  it  would  not  be  their  duty  to  provide  for. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  like  throwing  too  much  into  democratic 
hands,  that  if  they  would  not  do  what  the  constitution  called  on 
thcni  to  do,  the  government  would  be  at  an  end,  and  must  then  as- 
9umc  another  Jonn.  Ho  stopped  here  ;  and  I  kept  silence  to  see 
whether  he  would  say  any  thing  more  in  the  same  line,  or  add  any 
qualifying  expression  to  soften  what  he  had  said :  but  he  did  neither. 

I  had  observed,  that  wherever  the  agency  of  either,  or  both 
Houses  would  be  requisite  subsequent  to  a  treaty,  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  it  would  be  prudent  to  consuh  them  previously,  if  tlie  occa- 
sion admitted.  Thattliusit  was,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing the  Senate  previcnisly,  when  the  occasion  permitted,  because 
their  subsequent  ratification  would  be  necessary.  That  there  was 
llie  same  reason  for  considting  the  lower  House  previously,  wliere 
they  were  to  be  called  on  afterwards,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  money,  as  they  held  the  purse  strings,  and  would  be  jealous  of 
them.  However,  he  desired  me  to  strike  out  the  intimation  that 
tlie  seal  would  Doi  be  put  tiii  both  Houses  sboukl  have  voted  the 

April  the  6th.  The  President  called  on  me  before  breakfast, 
and  first  introduced  some  other  matter,  then  fell  on  the  represen- 
tation bill,  which  he  had  now  in  his  possession  for  the  tenth  day. 
1  !ki(1  f)efore  given  him  my  opinion  in  writing,  that  the  method  of 
apportionment  was  contrary  to  the  constitution.  He  agreed  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  common  understanding  of  that  instrument, 
and  to  what  was  understood  at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it:  that 
yet  it  would  bear  the  construction  which  the  bill  put,  and  he  observ- 
ed that  the  vote  for  and  against  the  bill  was  perfectly  geographical, 
a  northern  against  a  southern  vole,  and  he  feared  he  should  be 
ihought  to  be  taking  side  with  a  southern  party.  I  admitted  the 
motive  of  delicacy,  but  that  it  should  not  induce  hi<ii  to  do  wrong: 
urged  the  dangers  to  which  the  scramble  for  the  fractionary  mera- 
bcrs  would  always  lead.  He  here  expressed  his  lear  that  there 
would,  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  ihe  Union;  that  ilie  public 
mind  seemed  dissatisfied  and  tending  to  this.  He  went  liome, 
sent  for  Randolph,  ihe  Attorney  General,  desired  him  to  get  Mr. 
Madison  immediately  and  come  to  me,  and  if  we  three  concurred 
in  opinion  tliat  he  should  negative  tlie  bill,  he  desired  to  hear  no- 
•  thing  more  about  it,  but  that  we  would  draw  die  instrument  for 
him  to  sign.    They  came.   Our  jmods  had  been  beiore  made  up. 
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We  drew  the  instrument.  Randolph  carried  it  to  him,  and  told 
bino  we  all  concurred  in  it.  He  walked  with  him  to  the  door, 
and  as  if  heslill  wished  to  get  off,  he  said,  'and  you  say  you  ap- 
prove of  this  yourself.'  *  Yes  Sir,'  says  RancloIj)h,  '  1  do  upon  my 
honor.'  He  sent  it  lo  the  House  of  Representatives  instantly. 
A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of  the  bill  expressed  passion,  but  the 
majority  were  satisfied,  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors  it  gave  plea- 
sure to  have,  at  length,  an  instance  of  the  negative  being  exer- 
cised. 

Written  this  the  9th  of  April. 

July  the  lOtb,  1792.  My  letter  of— to  the  President,  directed 
to  him  at  Mount  Vernon,  had  not  found  him  there,  but  came  to  hinrf 
here.  He  toid  me  of  this,  and  that  he  would  take  an  occa^od  of 
speaking  with  roe  on  the  subject.  He  did  so  this  day.  He  began 
by  observing  that  he  had  pot  it  off  from  day  to  day,  becaiu»  the 
subjeet  was  paioftii;  to  wit,  his  remaining  in  office,  which  that  let- 
ter solicited.  He  said  that  the  declaration  he  had  made  when  he 
quitted  his  military  command,  of  never  again  entering  into  poblie 
life,  was  sincere.  That,  however,  when  he  was  called  on  to  coffltt 
forward  to  set  the  present  government  in  motion,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  circumstances  were  so  chang;ed  asto  jusdfy  a  change  in  his 
resolution:  he  was  made  to  believe  that  in  two  years  all  would  he 
well  inm  otion,  and  he  might  retire.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
found  some  things  still  to  be  done.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  disturb  the  course  of  things, 
as  in  one  year  more  his  office  would  expire,  and  he  was  decided 
then  to  retire.  Now  be  was  told  there  would  still  be  danger  in  it. 
Certainly,  if  he  thought  so,  he  would  conquer  his  longing  for  re^ 
tirement.  But  he  feared  it  would  be  said  his  former  professions 
of  retirement  had  been  mere  affectation,  and  that  he  was  like 
other  men,  when  once  in  ol]icc  he  could  not  quit  it.  He  was 
sensible,  loo,  of  a  decay  of  liis  hearing,  perhaps  his  other  faculties 
mie;ht  fall  otT  and  he  not  be  sensible  of  it.  That  with  respect  to 
the  existing  causes  of  uneasiness,  he  thought  there  were  suspicions 
against  n  particular  party,  which  had  been  carried  a  great  deal 
too  far :  there  might  ht;  desires,  hut  he  did  not  i)oliev(i  there  were 
dengns  to  change  the  form  of  govornmeni  into  a  monarchy  :  that 
there  might  be  a  few  who  wished  it  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
particularly  in  the  great  cities  ;  but  iliat  the  main  body  of  the 
people  in  the  eastern  States  were  as  steadily  for  rcpiibliranism  as 
in  the  somhern.  That  the  pieces  lately  published,  and  particu- 
larly in  Frenenu's  paper,  seemed  to  have  in  view  the  exciting  op- 
position lo  the  government.    That  tliis  had  taken  place  in  Penn- 
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sjrlvania  as  to  the  excise  law,  arcording  to  inforinilion  he  hid 
received  from  General  Hand.  That  they  tended  to  produce  a 
separanon  ofthe  Union,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calaniiues,  and 
that  vdiatever  tended  to  produce  anarchy,  tended,  of  course,  to 
produce  a  resort  to  nx>narchica]  government.  He  considered  those 
papers  as  attacking  him  directly,  for  he  must  be  a  fool  indeed  ^ 
swallow  the  little  sugar  plumbs  here  and  there  thrown  out  to  him|. 
That  in  condemning  the  administration  of  the  government,  otJP^ 
condemned  him,  for  if  they  thought  there  were  measures  pursuM  ^/ 
contrary  to  his  sentiments,  they  must  conceive  him  too  careless  to 
attend  to  ihem,  or  loo  stupid  to  understand  them.  That  though, 
indeed,  he  had  signed  many  acts  which  he  did  not  approve  in  all 
their  parts,  yet  he  had  never  ])iit  his  nninc  to  one  which  he  did 
not  think,  on  the  whole,  was  eligible.  That  as  to  the  bank,  which 
had  been  an  act  of  so  much  complaint,  until  there  was  some  in- 
fallible criterion  of  reason,  a  difference  of  opinion  must  be  tole- 
rated. He  (lid  not  believe  the  discontents  extended  far  from  the 
seat  of  government.  He  had  seen  and  spoken  with  many  people 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  his  late  journey.  He  found  tiie 
people  contented  and  liappy.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  belter 
informed  on  this  head,  if  the  discontents  were  more  extensive 
than  he  suj)pnsed,  it  niis;ht  be,  that  the  desire  that  he  should  re- 
main in  the  government  was  not  general. 

My  observations  to  him  tended  principally  to  enforce  the  topics 
of  my  letter.    1  will  not,  therefore,  repeat  them,  except  where* 
tliey  produced  observations  from  him.    1  said,  that  the  two  c;rcat 
complaints  were,  that  the  naiiunal  debt  was  unnecessarily  increas- 
ed, and  that  it  had  furnished  the  means  of  corrupting  both  branches 
of  the  legislature ;  that  he  must  know,  and  every  body  knew,  there 
was  a  considerable  squadron  in  both,  whose  votes  were  devoted 
tothepaper  and  Stock-jobbing  interest,  that  die  names  of  a  weighty 
numlw^Wl^  known,  and  several  others  suspected  on  good  grounds.^ 
Thai  ott.ttdunining  the  votes  of  these  men,  they  would  be  ibund 
imilbl^ly  for  eveiy  Treasury  measure,  and  that  as  most  of  these 
Masms  had  been  carried  by  small  majorities,  they  were  car^. 
ried  by  tfam  very  votes,    lliat,  therefore,  it  was  a  cause  of 
just  vmeanra,  ^hen  we  saw  a  legislature  legislating  for  their  « 
own  inli^in^  jn  op^o^fk^  to  those  ofthe  people.    He  said  not  a. 
word  fliil  lbe*  coitbpiion  of  the  legislature,  but  took  up  the  oiher^ 
point,  defended  Aie  Assumption,  and  argued  that  it  had  not  io-^,  ' 
creased  the  debt,  for  that  all  of  it  was  honest  debt.   He  jusdfied  ; 
the  excise  law,  as  one  of  the  best  laws  which  could  be  passed,  as  . 
nobody  would  pay  the  U%  who  did  not  choose  to  do  iu   With  - 
respect  to  the  increase  of  the  debt  by  the  Assumption,  1  observed  ' . 
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10  him,  that  what  was  meant  and  objected  to  was,  that  It  increased 
the  debt  of  llie  General  Government,  and  carried  ii  beyond  the 
possibility  of  payment.  Tiiat  if  the  balances  had  been  settled, 
and  the  debtor  States  directed  to  pay  their  defirienries  to  the 
creditor  States,  they  would  have  done  it  easily,  and  by  resources 
of  taxation  in  their  power,  and  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  by  a  di- 
rect tax  in  the  south,  and  an  excise  in  the  north.  Still,  he  said,  it 
would  be  paid  by  the  people.  Finding  him  decided,  1  avoided 
eoteriog  ioto  aigument  wild  liim  oo  those  points. 

Bladensburg,  October  the  1st,  1792.  This  morning;,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  1  had  the  following  conversation  with  the  President.  He 
opened  it  by  expressing  his  regret  at  die  resolution  in  which  I 
appeared  so  fixed,  in  the  letter  1  had  written  him,  of  retiriiic;  Irom 
public  affairs.  He  said,  that  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  that  I 
should  do  it,  as  long  as  he  was  in  office,  and  that  he  could  not 
see  where  he  should  find  another  character  to  fill  my  office. 
That,  as  yet,  he  was  quite  undecided  whether  to  retire  in  March 
or  not.  His  inclinatioos  led  him  strongly  to  do  it.  Nobody  dis- 
liked more  the  ceremonies  of  his  office,  and  he  had  not  the  least 
taste  or  gratification  in  the  execution  of  its  functions.  That  he 
was  happy  at  home  alone,  and  that  his  presence  there  was  now 

Eeculiarly  called  for  by  the  situation  of  Major  Washington,  whom 
e  thought  irrecoverable,  and  should  he  get  well,  he  would  re- 
move into  another  part  of  the  country,  which  might  better  agree 
with  him.  That  he  did  not  believe  his  presence  necessaiy ;  that 
there  were  other  characters  who  would  do  the  business  as  well  or 
better.  Still,  however,  if  his  aid  was  thought  necessary  to  save 
the  cause  to  which  he  liad  devoted  his  life  principally,  he  would 
make  the  sacrifice  of  a  longer  continuance.  That  he  therefore 
reserved  himself  for  future  decision,  as  his  declaration  would  be 
in  time  if  made  a  month  before  the  day  of  election.  He  had  de- 
sired Mr.  Lear  ID  find  out  from  conversation,  without  appearing 
Id  make  the  inquiry,  wiiether  any  other  person  would  be  desired 
by  any  body.  He  had  informed  him,  he  juds^ed  firom  conversa- 
tions that  it  was  the  universal  desire  he  should  continue,  and  he 
believed  that  those  who  expressed  a  doubt  of  his  continuance, 
did  it  in  the  language  of  apprebennon,  and  not  of  desire.  But 
this,  says  he,  is  only  from  the  north ;  it  may  be  veiy  difierent  in 
the  south.  1  thought  this  meant  as  an  opening  to  roe  to  say  what 
was  the  sentiment  m  the  south,  from  which  quarter  I  came.  I  told 
him,  that  as  far  as  I  knew,  there  was  but  one  voice  there,  which 
.was  for  bis  continuance.  That  as  to  myself,  I  had  ever  preferred 
the  pursuits  of  private  life  to  thoee  of  public,  which  had  nothing  in 
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them  agreeable  to  me.  I  explained  to  him  the  circumstances  of 
the  war  which  had  first  called  mc  into  public  life,  and  those  fol- 
lowins:the  war,  which  had  called  me  from  a  retirement  on  which 
I  had  determined.  That  1  had  constantly  kept  my  eye  on  my" 
own  home,  and  could  no  longer  refrain  from  returning  to  it.  As 
to  himself,  his  presence  was  important ;  that  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  United  States  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole  ; 
that  ij;overnment  was  founded  in  opinion  and  confidence,  and  that 
the  lojiger  he  remained,  the  stronger  would  become  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  submitting  to  the  government,  and  in  thinking  it  a 
thing  to  be  maintained ;  that  there  was  no  other  person,  who 
would  be  thought  any  thing  more  than  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
then  expressed  his  concern  at  the  difference  which  he  found  to 
subsist  betwoi'ii  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself,  of  which 
he  said  lie  had  not  been  aware.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  marked  difft'rence  in  our  political  sentiments,  but  he  had 
never  suspected  it  had  gone  so  far  in  producing  a  personal  differ- 
ence, and  ho  wished  he  could  be  the  mediator  to  put  uu  end  to 
it.  That  he  thought  it  important  to  preserve  the  check  of  my 
opinions  in  die  administration,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their 
proper  channel,  and  prevent  tiiem  from  going  too  far.  That  as 
to  the  idea  of  transforming  this  government  into  a  monarchy,  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  were  worth  attention,  who  entertained  such  a  thought. 
I  told  him  there  were  many  more  than  he  imagined.  1  recalled 
to  his  memory  a  dispute  at  his  own  table,  a  litde  before  we  left 
Piiiladelphia,  between  General  Scliuyler  on  one  side  and  Pinckney 
and  myself  on  the  other,  wherein  the  former  maintained  the  |)Osi- 
tion,  that  hereditary  descent  was  as  likely  to  produce  good  magis- 
trates as  election.  I  told  him,  that  though  the  people  were  sound, 
there  were  a  numerous  sect  who  had  monarchy  in  contemplation  ; 
diat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  one  of  these.  That  1 
had  heard  him  say  that  this  constitution  was  a  shilly  shally  thing, 
of  mere  milk  and  water,  which  could  not  last,  and  was  only  good 
as  a  step  to  something  better.  That  when  we  reflectefl,  that  he 
had  endeavored  in  the  convention,  to  make  an  English  eonstitu- 
lion  of  It,  and  when  failing  in  tliat,  we  saw  all  his  measures  lending 
to  bring  it  to  the  same  thing,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  be  jealous ; 
and  particularly,  when  we  saw  that  these  measures  had  established 
corruption  in  the  legislature,  where  diere  w^as  a  scjuadron  devoted 
to  the  nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing  vvhatever  he  had  directed,  and 
ready  to  do  what  he  should  direct.  That  if  the  equilibrium  of 
the  three  great  bodies,  lei:islative,  executive  and  judiciary,  could 
be  preserved,  if  the  legisiature  could  be  kept  iodepeadeat,  1  sbouid 
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never  km  the  remit  of  such  a  goveroroeot  $  but  that  I  could  not 
but  be  uneasy,  when  I  saw  that  the  executive  had  swallowed  up 
the  legislative  branob.  He  said,  that  as  to  that  interested  qpirit 
10  the  legislature,  it  was  what  could  not  be  avoided  in  any  govern- 
ment,  unless  we  were  to  exclude  particular  descriptions  of  meot 
such  as  the  holders  of  the  foods,  from  all  office.  1  told  biro,  there 
was  great  difference  between  the  litde  accidental  schemes  of  self- 
interest,  which  would  take  place  io  evetv  body  of  meo,  and  influ- 
ence their  voces,  and  a  regular  system  for  forming  a  corps  of  in- 
terested persons,  who  should  be  steadily  at  the  orders  of  the 
Treasury.  He  touched  on  the  merits  of  the  fuodiog  system,  ob- 
served there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  some  thinking  it 
very  {bad,  others  very  good)  that  experience  was  the  only  cri- 
terion light  which  he  knew,  and  this  alone  would  decide  which 
opinion  was  right.  That  Sot  himself,  he  had.  aeeq^ur  affairs  dev^ 
perate  and  our  credit  lost,  and  that  this  was  in  a  sudden  and  ex- 
traordtnary  d^;ree  noaed  to  the  highest  pitch*  I  told  him,  all  that 
was  ever  neoessery  to  establish  our  credit,  was  an  efficient  govern- 
ment and  an  honest  one,  deckriog  it  would  sacredly  pay  our  debts, 
k^ring  taxes  for  this  purpose,  and  applying  them  to  it.  1  avoided 
going  further  into  the  subject.  He  finished  by  another  exhortation 
to  me  not  to  decide  too  positively  on  retirement,  and  here  we  were 
called  to  breakfast. 

October  the  3ist,  1 792.  I  had  sent  to  the  President,  Viar  and 
Jaudenes's  letter  of  the  29th  instant,  whereupon  he  desired  a 
ooosultntion  of  Hamihon,  Knox,  £.  Randolph,  and  myself,  on  these 
points.  1 .  What  notice  was  to  betaken  hereof  to  Spain?  2.Whether 
it  should  make  part  of  the  communication  to  the  legislature? 
1  delivered  my  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  he  communicated  to  both 
Houses,  because  the  communications  mtended  to  be  made,  being 
to  bring  on  the  question,  whether  they  would  declare  war  against 
any,  and  which  of  the  nations  or  parts  of  the  nations  of  Indians  to 

.  the  sooth,  it  would  be  proper  this  information  should  be  before 
them,  tliat  they  might  know  how  for  such  a  declaration  would  lead 
them.  There  might  be  some  who  would  be  for  war  against  tlie 
Indians,  if  it  were  to  slop  there,  but  who  would  not  be  for  it,  if  it 
were  to  lead  to  a  war  against  Spain.  1  thought  it  should  be  laid 
befiKO  both  Houses,  because  it  concerned  the  question  of  declar- 

.  ing  war,  which  was  the  function  equally  of  both  Houses.  I 
thought  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
should  be  made  by  me  to  the  Spanish  Charges,  expressing  that  it 
contained  some  things  very  unexpected  to  us,  but  that  we  should 
refer  the  whole,  as  they  had  pn^maed,  to  the  negotiators  at  Ma- 
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drid.  This  would  secure  to  us  a  continuation  of  the  suspension 
of  Indian  hostilities,  which  the  Governor  of  New  Orleans  said  he 
had  brought  about  till  the  result  of  the  negotiation  at  Madrid 
should  be  known ;  would  not  commit  us  as  to  running  or  not  run- 
ning the  line,  or  imply  any  admission  of  doubt  about  our  territorial 
right  ;  and  would  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  which  was  much  to  be 
desired,  while  we  had  similar  points  to  discuss  with  Great  Britain. 

Hamilton  declared  himself  the  advocate  for  peace.  War  would 
derange  our  affairs  greatly ;  throw  us  back  many  years  in  the 
march  towards  prosperity ;  be  difficult  for  us  to  pursue,  our  coun- 
trymen not  being  disposed  to  become  soldiers  ;  a  part  of  the  Union 
feeling  no  interest  in  the  war,  would  with  difficulty  be  brought  to 
exert  itself  ;  and  we  had  no  navy.  He  was  for  every  thin^^  which 
would  ])rocrastinaie  the  event.  A  year,  even,  was  a  great  gain  to 
a  nation  strengthening  as  we  were.  It  laid  open  to  us,  too,  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  was  a 
very  pregnant  one.  That  while,  however,  he  was  for  delaying  the 
event  of  war,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  to  take  place  between  us  for . 
the  object  in  question :  that  jealousy  and  perseverance  were  re- 
markable features  in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  government,  with 
respect  to  their  American  possessions ;  thai  so  far  from  receding 
as  to  their  claims  against  us,  they  had  been  strengthening  them- 
selves in  them.  He  had  no  doubt  the  present  communication  was 
by  authority  from  the  court.  Under  this  impression,  he  thought 
we  should  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  rupture,  and  pre- 
paring for  it.  That  if  we  were  unequal  to  the  contest  ourselves, 
it  behoved  us  to  provide  allies  for  our  aid.  That  in  this  view,  but 
two  nations  could  be  named,  France  and  England.  France  was  , 
too  intimately  connected  with  Spain  in  other  points,  and  of  too 
great  mutual  value,  ever  to  separate  for  us.  Her  affairs  too,  were 
such,  that  whatever  issue  they  had,  she  could  not  be  in  a  situatioa 
to  make  a  respectable  mediation  for  us.  England  alone,  then,  re- 
mained. It  would  not  be  easy  to  e^t  it  with  her;  however,  he 
^  was  for  trying  it,  and  for  sounding  ihrm  on  the  proposition  of  a 
defensive  treaty  of  alliance.  The  inducements  to  such  a  treaty, 
on  their  part,  might  be,  1.  the  desire  of  breaking  up  our  forBMr 
connectioDs,  which  we  knew  they  had  long  wished.  2.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  statu  quo  in  commerce  for  ten  years,  which  he 
believed  would  be  desirable  to  them.  3.  An  admission  to  soma 
navt[;nh1e  part  of  the  Mississippi,  by  some  lino  drawn  from  ther 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  such  ncvigable  part.  He  had  not,  he  said, 
examined  the  map  to  see  how  such  a  line  might  be  nm,  so  as  not 
to  make  too  great  a  sacrifice.  The  naviiration  of  the  Mississippi 
being  a  joint  possession,  we  might  then  take  measures  in  concert 
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for  ihc  joint  security  of  it.  He  was,  therefore,  for  immediately 
sounding  thoin  on  liiis  subjoci  ilirou«rh  our  minister  at  Iiondon; 
yet  so  as  to  keep  ourselves  unengaged  as  lung  as  possible,  in  hopes 
a  favorable  issue  with  Spain  might  he  otherwise  ellected.  Hut  ho 
•  was  for  sounding  immediately,  and  for  not  letting  siip  aii  oppor- 

•  tUDity  of  securing  our  object. 

E.  Raodolph  concurred,  in  general,  with  me.  He  objected  dial 
audi  aki  alliance  couJd  not  be  effected  without  pecuniary  conside- 
•nSiOD  probably,  which  we  could  not  give.  And  what  was  to  be 
tfietraid?  Jf  ineD,  our  citizens  would  see  their  armies  get  fooUiold 
.b  the  United  Scates,  with  great  jealousy  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
proiect  tbem.  Even  the  Ffench,  during  tiie  distresses  of  tlie  late 
.  war,  excited  soooe  jealotia  Mtkniaaia, 

Hamikoo  said,  money  was  often,  bnt  not  always  demanded, 
and  the  aid  he  should  propose  lo  stipulate  would  be  in  shipe. 
Knox  mm  dmamUiaiUe. 

The  Piesident  said  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  slated  some  of  the  disagreeable  cvcuiBstanQee  which  would 
attend  our  making  such  overtuiQBs. 

m 

November,  1792.  Hamilton  called  on  me  to  speak  about  our 
'  .furnishing  supplies  to  the  French  cokny  of  St.  Doming  He 
expressed  hie  ofiinion,  that  we  ooght  to  be  cautious,  and  not  go 
too  far  in  our  application  of  money  to  their  use,  lest  it  shoidd  not 
be  recognised  by  the  mother  country.  He  did  not  even  tliiok 
that  some  kinds  of  government  they  might  establish  could  give  a 
sufficient  sanctbn**  I  observed,  that  the  National  CoaventKNi  was 
BOW  met,  and  would  certainly  establish  a  form  of  ^vemment; 
that  as  we  had  recc^nised  the  former  government  because  estab- 
lished by  auriiority  of  the  nation^  so  we  must  l^cognise  any  other 
which  should  be  established  by  the  authority,  of  the  nation.  He 
said  we  had  •  leectgntted  the  former,  because  it  contained  an  im- 

*\There  had  been  a  previous  consultation  at  the  President  s  Cabout  the  first 
week  in  Novenit>or^  on  the  expediency  of  suspending  uayment«  to  France, 
under  her  present  situation.  I  had  admitted  that  the  bto  ooDttitution  Mras 
diBsolved  by  tlie  dethronement  of  tho  Kinnr ;  and  the  management  of  affaira 
surviving  to  the  National  Assembly  only,  this  was  not  an  integral  legislature, 
and '  therelbre  not  competent  to  givo  a  legitfmate  diteharge  for  our  paymenta: 
that  I  thourrhl  ronscf|uontly,  that  none  shoulfi  be  tniulo  till  some  legitimate 
body  came  into  place  ;  and  tliat  I  should  consider  the  iNational  Convention  cal- 
led, but  not  met  as  we  had  yet  heard,  to  be  a  legitimate  body.  Hamilton 
doulitod  whflither  it  would  be  a  legitimate  body,  and  whether,  if  the  King 
should  be  re-established,  he  mi«Tht  not  disallow  such  payments  on  good  irrun'ids. 
Knox,  for  once,  dared  to  ditfer  from  Hamilton,  and  to  oipress,  very  submis- 

•  aively,  an  opinion,  that  a  convention  named  bv  the  wholabody  of  the  nation, 
would  be  competent  to  do  any  thing.  It  ended  by  ngreeinff,  that  i  should 
wnte  to  Gouvenwiir  Maam  to  auspend  paymani  ganeiaUj,  tiU  furUier  ordeia, 
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|)ortant  member  of  Uie  antient,  to  wit,  the  King,  and  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  consent;  but  if,  in  any  future  form,  they  should 
omit  the  King,  lie  did  not  know  that  we  could  with  safe^  reco^ 
nise  it,  or  pay  money  to  its  order. 

November  the  19kb,  1792.  BeeUey  brings  me  the  pampUei 
mikteii  by  Hta^nii  befere  the  wuTy  io  aosww  to  Cobuiioq  Sense* 
It  is  entitled  <  Hain  Troth.'  Meianc^  Sfiikh  sends  it  to  Bedt- 
tofy  and  in  his  letter  says,  it  was  not  printed  in  New  Torlc  1^ 
Loodon,  beotnse  prevented  by  a  mob,  and  was  printed  m  Phi- 
hdeiphia,  and  thit  he  has  these  fiusts  firam  Loudoo. 

Nbfember  the  21sl,  1792.  Mr.  Butler  teUs  ine,  that  be  dined 
kat  winter  with  Mr.  Campbell  from  Denmark,  in  company  with 
Hamihoo,  Lawrence,  Dr.  Sbippen,  T.  Shippeo,  and  one  other 
person  whomhe  cannot  recollect.  That  after  dinner  politieel  pnn- 
dfdes  became  the  sulject  of  conversation ;  tiiat  Hamiltoo  declared 
openly,  that  ^diere  was  no  stability,  no  seeuri^  in  any  kind  of 
government  but  n  monarchy.'  That  Lawrence  took  him  up,  and 
entered  the  lists  of  argument  a§;ainst  him;  that  the  dispute  contiii- 
ued  loi^  and  grew  warm,  remarkaUy  so  as  between  them ;  that 
T.  Shippeo,  at  length,  joined  Laurence  in  it ;  and  in  fine,  that  it 
broke  up  the  company.  Butler  recommended  ao  the  company, 
dmt  the  dispute  baring  probably  gone  fatlier  than  was  intended, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  a84sonfined  to  the  company. 

Thuisday,  December  the  27tli,  1792.  I  waited  on  the  Ptresi- 
dent  on  some  current  business.  After  this  was  over,  he  observed 
to  me,  that  he  thought  it  was  time  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  stricter 
connection  with  France,  and  that  Gouverneur  Morris  should  be 
written  to  on  this  subject.  He  went  into  the  circumstances  of 
dissatisfaction  between  S[)nin  and  Great  Britain,  and  us,  and  ob- 
served, there  was  no  nation  on  whom  we  could  rely,  ;»t  all  times, 
but  France;  and  that,  if  wc  did  not  prepare  in  time  some  supjiort, 
in  the  event  of  rupture  with  Spain  and  Phi^land,  we  niii^ht  l)e 
chare;ed  with  a  criminal  negligence,  [i  was  much  |)leased  with 
the  tone  of  diese  observations.  It  was  the  very  doctrine  which 
had  been  my  polar  star,  and  I  did  not  need  the  successes  of  the 
republican  arms  in  France,  lately  announced  to  us,  to  bring  me 
to  tliese  sentiments.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  on  Saturday  last, 
(the  22nd)  I  received  Mr.  Short's  letters  of  October  the  9ih 
and  12ih,  widi  the  Leyden  gazettes  to  October  the  13th,  giviuL^ 
us  the  first  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  capture  of  Spires  and  Worms  by  Custioe,  and  that  of  Nice 
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by  Ansekne.]    I  therefore  expressed  to  the  President  my  cordial 
qipiobation  of  these  ideas;  told  him,  I  had  meant  on  that  ilay  (10 
an  opportunity  of  writing  by  the  Biidsh  packet  would  occur  ia> 
mediately^  to  take  his  orders  for  removing  the  suspension  of  pay- 
meotB  to  France,  which  iiad  been  imposed  by  my  la^  letter  to 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  but  was  meaot,  as  I  supposed,  only  for  the 
iotaml  between  the  abolition  of  the  late  constitution  by  the  d^ 
thronement  of  the  King,  and  the  meetiQg  of  some  other  body,  mr 
vested  by  the  will  of  the  natioo  with  powers  to  transact  thflk 
af!airs;  that  I  considered  the  National  CoDvenlioD,  then  aawn- 
bledy  as  such  a  body ;  imd  that,  tbeiefore,  we  ought  to  go  on  with 
the  payments  to  them,  or  to  any  government  they  should  eatablisb  ; 
that,  bowever,  1  had  learned  last  night,  that  some  clause  in  the 
bill  for  providing  reiniburaement  of  tbe  loan  made  by  the  bank  lo 
the  United  States^  bad  given  rise  to  a  question  before  tbe  House 
of  Represematives  yesterday,  which  migbt  affect  these  payments ; 
a  clause  in  that  bill  propoeun,  that  the  money  formerly  borrowed 
in  Amsterdam,  to  pay  the  French  debt,  and  apfiropriated  by  law 
(1790,>  August  4  th,  c.  34.  s.  %)  to  that  purpose,  lying  dead  as 
was  suggested,  should  be  taken  to  pay  the  bank,  and  the  Piesi- 
dent  be  authorised  to  borrow  two  millions  of  dollars  more,  out  of 
which  it  should  be  replaced:  and  if. this  should  be  done,  the  ro- 
noval  of  our  suspension  of  payments,  as  1  had  been  about  to  pro- 
poae,  would  be  premature.   He  expressed  bis  disapppobation  ef 
tbe  clause  above  nwntbaad?  thought  it  highly  iropMroper  in  the 
legislature  lo  change  an  appropriation  once  made,  and  added^  * 
that  BO  one  could  tell  in  what  that  would  end.    I  concurred,  bat 
obaenred,  that  on  a  division  of  the  House,  tlie  ayc»  for  striking  out 
the  clattse  were  twenty-seven,  the  noes  twenqr-six ;  whereon  the 
Speaker  gave  bis  vote  against  stiikin^  but,  wbk^h  divides  tlie 
House :  the  clause  for  the  disappropriation  remained  of  course*  I 
mentioned  suspicuins,  that  the  whole  of  this  was  a  trick  to  serve 
the  bank  under  a  great  existing  embarrassment ;  that  the  debt 
to  the  bank  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments ;  that  tbe  first  inslal-' 
ment  was  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  only,  or  radier  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  (because  forty  thousand  of 
the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  tbe  United  States' 
own  dividend  of  tfa^  mstaknent.)   Yet  here  weio  two  millions  to 
be  paid  them  at  once,  and  to  be  taken  from  a  purpose  of  gratitude 
and  honor,  to  wfaksb  it  had  been  appropriated. 

December  the  30th,  1792.    I  took  the  occam  fiirnished  by 
Pmdkney's  letter  of  September  tlie  19th,  asldng  instnicdons  how 
to  conduct  himself  as  to  the  French  revolution,  to  hi^  down  the 
\catholiG  principle  of  republicaniim,  to  wit,  that  every  people  may 
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establisli  what  lonn  of  government  they  please,  and  cliantre  it  as 
they  please;  the  will  of  the  nation  bein^  the  only  ihiiiii;  csslmi- 
tial.  1  was  induced  to  do  this,  in  order  to  extract  the  President's 
opinion  on  the  question  which  divided  Hninilton  and  myself  in 
the  conversation  of  November,  1792,  and  the  previous  one  of  the 
first  week  of  November,  on  the  suspension  of  |)nymentslo  France: 
and  if  iavorablc  to  mine,  to  ))!nce  the  j)rincipk'  ol  record  in  the 
letter  books  of  my  oflice.  I  therefore  wrote  the  letter  of  Dec-em- 
ber the  30tli,  to  Pinckney,  and  sent  it  to  the  President,  and  he 
returned  rne  his  approbation  in  writiDg,  in  his  note  oi  tiie  same 
datOy  wbich  8e«. 

February  the  7tli,  1793.  1  waited  on  the  I'resident  wiili  let- 
ters and  papers  from  Lisbon.  After  iroini:  through  these,  1  told 
him  that  1  had  for  some  time  suspended  speaking  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  my  going  out  of  office,  because  I  had  understood 
that  tlie  bill  for  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  in  which  case,  the  remaining  business  of  the 
department  would  be  loo  inconsiderable  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
keep  it  up.  Hut  that  the  bill  being  now  passed,  I  was  freed  from 
the  considerations  of  propriety  wliich  had  eml)nriusse(l  me.  Tfiat 
&c.  [nearly  in  the  words  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  of 
a  few  dnys  ago,]  and  that  I  should  be  willins;,  if  he  had  taken  no 
arrangements  to  the  eontrary,  to  continue  somewhat  longer,  how 
long  I  could  not  say,  perhaps  till  summer,  perhaps  autumn.  Ho 
said,  so  far  from  taking  arrangements  on  the  subject,  he  had  never 
mentioned  to  anv  mortal  the  desiirn  of  reiirinij;  which  I  had  ex- 
pressed  to  him,  till  yesterday,  wiien  having  heard  that  I  had  given 
up  my  house,  and  that  it  was  rented  by  anodier,  he  thereupon  men- 
tioned it  to  Mr.  E.  Randolph,  and  asked  him,  as  he  knew  my  re- 
tirement had  been  tnlked  of,  whether  he  had  heard  any  persons 
suggested  in  conversation  to  succeed  me.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  my  change  of  purpose,  and  his  apprehensions  that 
mjr  retirement  would  be  a  new  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  public. 
He  said  Governor  Lee  had  that  day  informed  him  of  the  ereneral 
discontent  prevailing  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  never  had  had  any 
concepUon,  much  less  sound  information.  That  it  appeared  to 
him  very  alarming.  He  proceeded  to  express  his  earnest  wish 
tliat  Hamilton  and  myself  could  coalesce  in  the  measures  of  the 
government,  and  urged  here  the  i:em  ral  reasons  for  it  which  he 
had  done  to  me  iti  two  former  conversations.  He  said  he  had 
projKJsed  the  same  thing  to  Hamilton,  who  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, and  he  thought  our  coalition  would  secure  the  general  acqui- 
e&ccuce  of  the  pubhc.    i  told  him  my  coocurreuce  was  of  mudi 
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Jess  iniporiaiice  than  he  seemed  to  imagine ;  Uiai  1  kept  myself 
aioot  I'rom  all  cabal  and  corr(;spoudence  on  llic  snbjfct  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  saw  and  spoke  with  as  few  as  I  coukl.  That  as 
lo  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  bv  that  was  meant  that  either 
was  to  sacrifice  his  sreneral  system  to  the  other,  it  was  impossible. 
We  had  both,  no  doubt,  formed  our  conclusions  after  the  most 
mature  consideration  ;  and  principles  conscientiously  adopted,  could 
not  be  given  up  on  either  side.  My  wish  was,  to  see  both  Houses 
of  Congress  cleansed  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  bank  09 
pabyc  stocks :  and  that  a  pure  legislature  being  given  us,  I  should . 
always  be  ready  to  acquiesce  under  tbeir  determinations,  even 
if  coDtrary  to  my  own  opinions;  for  th^t  I  subscribt  10  the  priDciple, 
tbtt  the  w3l  of  the  majority,  honwlly  expreassd,  sboqld  give  nw. 
I  confirmed  bim  in  the  fact  of  the  great  discontents  to  tbe*80iith>^. 
that  they  were  grouBded  on  teeiog  that  tbeir  judgroeots  and  nite>  ^ 
rests  were  saenfieed  to  those  of  the  eastern  States  on  every  oc^ 
casioD,  and  their  belief  that  it  was  theefibct  of  aciMrupt  squididn 
of  voters  in  Coiq^ress,  at  the  conmumd  of  the  Tuitauif;  aali 
they  see  that  if  me  votes  of  those  menilberB  #bo  had  «if  iUK 
terest  diatinet  fioto,  and  contrary  to  the  general  interest  of  their 
oonstiments;  bad  been  withdrawn,  as  in  decency  and  honesty  they 
should  have  been,  the  laws  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are  on  all  the  great  questions.  I  instanced  Ae  new  Assump- 
tion carried  in  the 'House  of  Repraeotatives  by  the.  Speakers 
vote.  On  this  subject  he  aoade  no  reply.  He  explainea  his  re* 
maining  in  office  to  have  been  the  effect  of  stroog  sdicitations 
after  he  retnmed  here;  declaring  that  he  had  never  mentbned  his  " 
purpose  of  gomg  out  but  to  the  Ueed^  of  departments  and  Mr.  J 
Madison ;  he  expressed  the  extreme  u  retchddpessof  his  existen^ 
while  in  ofli^^  and  went  lengthily  into  the  iate  attacks  on  him  for 
levees,  &o.  add  explained  to  me  how  he  had  been  led  into  them 
by  the  persons  he  consulted  at  New  York ;  and  that  if  he  could 
but  know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he  would  most  che^r^ 
fully  Confefgi  to  it.  V,  'V 

February  the  16tb,  1793.  E.  Randolph  tells  J.  Madison  an<^ 
myself,  a  curious  fact  which  he  had  from  Lear.  Wiien  the 
President  went  to  New  York,  he  resisted  for  three  weeks  the  ef- 
forts to  introduce  levees.  •  At  length  be  yielded,  and  left  it  to 
Humphreys  and  some  others  to  settle  the  forms.  Accordingly,  an  t 
amichamber  and  presence  room  were  provided,  and  when  those 
who  were  to  pay  tlieir  court  were  assenfblcd,  the  President  set  out, 
preceded  hy  Humphreys.  After  passing  through  the  amir  liainber, 
•  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was*  thrown  open,  and  Humpiiruys  en- 
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ItMud  first,  calling  oiil  vviilioiil  a  loud  voice,  *lhe  President  of  the 
United  States.'  The  President  was  so  much  disconcerted  with  it, 
that  he  did  not  recover  it  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and  when 
the  company  was  gone,  he  said  to  Humplireys,  *well,  you  have 
taken  me  in  once,  but  by  God  you  shaH  never  take  me  in  a  second 
time.' 

There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  rejection  of  die  Itte  adili- 
•tiontl  .Assumption  by  the  Senate,  was  eflfooled  by  tfae  -PiMderil 
•  through  Lear,  operating  on  Langdon«   Beckky  knows  this. 

Febrany  dm  96di,  1793.   Notes  on  the  proc8edin|8  of  yen- 
terday.   [See  the  ionndopinnns  given  lo  the  nesidm 
and  signed.] 

First  quesdon.  We  were  all  of  ofiiinon  that  the  treaty  shoaid 
proceed  merely  to  gratify  die  public  opinion,  and  not  from  an  ex- 
pectation of  success.  I  repressed  myself  strongly^  that  the  event 
was  so  unpromisbg,  that  I  thought  the  preparatk>n8  for  a  oammrfcn 
siieuld  go  on  without  the  least  refaucatioa,  and  that  a  day  should  he 
#xed  inth  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty,  be3rond  which  they 
should  not  permit  the  treaty  to  be  protncled,  by  which  day  orders 
should  be  given  for  our  forces  to  enter  into  action.  The  Presi- 
dent took  tip  die  thing  mstandy,  after  i  had  said  this,  and  declared 
he  was  so  much  in  the  opiiuon  that  the  treaqr  wodd  end  in  no- 
thing, that  he  then,  in  the  presence  of  us  all^  gave  orders -to 
General  Knox,  not  to  slacken  the  preparations  for  the  campaign 
in  die  least,  but  to  exert  every  nerve  in  preparing  for  it.-  Knox 
said  something  about  the  ultimate  da^  for  oontinuing  the  negotift- 
dons.  1  acknowledged  myself  not  a  jndge  on  wh^it.day  the  cam* 
paign  should  begin,  but  that  whatever  it  was,  that  diqr  should  ter- 
minate the  treaty.  Knox  said  he  thought  a  winter  campaign  was 
idways  the  most  efHcacious  against  the  Indians.  I  was  of  opinion, 
since  Great  Britain  insisted  on  furni^ing  provisions,  that  weshoukl 
offer  to  repay.   Hamilton  thought  we  should  not. 

Second  question.  I  considered  our  right  of  preemption  of  the 
,  Indian  lands,  not  as  amounting  to  any  dominion,  or  jurisdiction,  or 
paramountship  whatever,  but  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  remainder 
after  the  extmjruishraent  of  a  present  right,  which  gave  us  no 
present  right  whatever,  but  of  preventing  other  nations  from  taking 
•  |)Ossession,  and  so  defeating  our  expectancy;  diat  die  Indians  had 
the  full,  undivided  and  independent  sovereignty  as  loni^  as  ihcy 
chose  to  keep  it,  and  that  this  nilirhi  be  for  ever;  that  as  fast  ns  we 
extend  oiu"  rizlits  by  purchase  fioin  ilirm,  so  fast  we  extend  the 
limits  of  our  society,  and  as  soon  as  a  new  portion*  became  eucir- 
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cled  witliin  our  line,  it  became  a  fixed  limit  of  our  socit  ty ;  that 
the  executive,  widi  either  or  both  branches  of  the  lejiislalure,  could 
not  alien  any  part  of  our  territory;  that  by  the  law  of  nations  it 
was  settled,  that  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  society  was  so 
fundamental,  that  it  could  not  be  dismembered  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  except,  1.  where  all  power  wa^  delegated  to  iheni  (as 
in  the  case  of  despoiic  ijovernuienls,)  or,  2.  where  it  was  expressly 
•  •  delegated  ;  that  neidier  of  these  delegations  had  been  made  to 
bur  General  Government,  and  therefore,  diat  it  had  no  right  to 
dismember  or  alienate  any  portion  of  territory  once  ultimately 
consolidated  with  us;  and  that  we  could  no  more  cede  to  the  In-r 
diaDs  than  to  the  English  or  Spaniards,  as  it  might,  according  to 
adoKmledged  principles,  remain  as  irrevocably  smd  eternally  witb^V 
the  ODe  at  the  other.  But  I  thought,  tint  as  we  had  a  ngbMlF-. 
aeil  and  settle  knds  owe  eonyrenceded  widmi  <mv  Jines,  ^o^iK^  ^ 
might  fisrbear  to  eiereise  that  right,  retaning  the  property,  t9 

I  agreed  to  do  in  the  pieeeot  imtanoe,  if  neceasaryAr  peiise^  - 

HamUtoo  agreed  ta'die  doctrine  of  tbe  kiw  of  Mtioiis,  aa  kdd 
doam  in  Europe,  but  that  il  was  ibuaded  on  the  uoiveraality  of 
setdemeat  -thore ;  consequently  that  no  lopping  off  of  territory 
could  be  made  without  a  bpping  off  of  eitiseiis,  vAAiAk  required 
their  consent;  but  tbat  tbe  law  of  nations  for  us,  must  be  adapted 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  unsettled  country,  which  be  coneenreid 
tbe  President  and  Senate  may  cede :  tbat  tbe  power  oftreaty  was  .  * 
given  to  tbem  by  the  constitmion,  widnut  restraining  it  tapartiei»>  . 
tor  objects;  conseqoeutlfMai  it  was  given  in  as  plenipotenttaiy ^ 
a  fomi  as  held  by  any  sovereign  in  any  ether  soeietfo  Raa^ . 
ddpb  was  dLppinion,  there  was  a  diflbrence  betwe^  a*  tkmm 
sion  to  Indfli-  nnd  to  any  others,  because  4t  only  restored"  the 
ceded  part  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  before'  wc  bougA-il^ 
and  consequently,  that  we  might  buy  it  again  hereafter :  there- 
fore, he  thought  the  executive  and  Senate  conld  cede  it.  •  KnoA 
Joined  in  the  main  opinion.    The  President  diaeovered  no  opinion, 
but  be  made  soooe  efforts  to  get  us  to  join  in  some  ternis  which 
oodd  mate  us  all,  and  he  seemed  to  direct  those  efibrts  tnore  to^^ 
wards  me:  but  the  thin^  could  not  be  dofle. 

Third  question.  We  agreed  in  idea  as  to  the  line  to  be  drawn ; 
to  wit,  so  as  to  retain  all  lands  appropriated,  or  granted,  or  re- 
served. 

Fourth  question.  We  all  thought  if  the  Senate  should  be  con- 
sulted, and  consequently  apprised  of  our  line,  it  would  beeome 
known  to  Hannnond,  and  we  ahould  lose  all  chance \)f  saving  any 
thiiig.more  at  tbe  treaty  than  our  nldmatum.         *  '  • 
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Th»  PremdoBtt  itt  tUs  UMeting,  mMned  the  dedfatiwi  of 
some  penoo,  m  a  paper  of  Fenoo,  that  he  would  commenre  tm 
attack  00  the  character  of  Dr.  FraddiD.  Ue  said,  die  theine  fiaa 
to  him  expeaaiveljr  diaagreeahle  on  other  oomaidBrationa,  .but  HKMt 
pardcolarlv  ao,  aa  the  party  seemed  to'do  it  aa  a  means  of  defend* 
n:^  him  (the  Preaidem)  agauiat  the  late  attacks  on  -him :  dnt 
suoh  a  mode  of  defeuoe  would  be  peculiarly  painful  to  hun«  and 
he  wished  it  could  be  ati^ped.  Hemilloo  and  Randolph  tm* 
dertook  to  speak  to  Fenno  to  suppress  it»  withoirt  mentiomng  it  ar 
the  President's  wish.  Both  obsenred,  that  thej  had  heam  this 
declarattoQ  mendooed  in  many  ceaopiniea,  and  tmit  it  had  eicked 
universal  bocror  and  detestation. 

The  paper  in  Feono  must  lie  between  two  persons,  viz.  Adama 
and  Izard,  because  thoy  are  die  only  persons  who  eon  Id  know 
such  facts  as  are  there  pronused  to  be  unfolded.  Adams  is  an 
enemy  to  bodi  characters,  and  might  choose  this  ground  as  an 
effectual  position  ID  injure  both.  Izard  hated  Franklin  with  un- 
paralleled bitterness,  but  humbly  adores  the  President,  because  be 
is  in  loco  regis.  If  the  paper  proceeds,  we  shall  easily  discover 
which  of  tbese  two  gendemen  is  the  champion.  In  the  mean 
dme,  the  first  paper  leads  our  suspicions  more  towardailaard  tlian 
Adams^  bom  die  circumstance  of  style,  and  because  he  is  quite 
booby  enou^  not  to  see  the  injury  be  would  do  to  the  Presideat 
by  such  a  mode  of  defence.  - 

February  the  28th..  Knoc,  E.  Randolph  and  myself  met  at- 
Knox's,  where  Hamilton  was  also  to  have  met,  to  consider  the 
time,  manner  and  place  of  the  President's  swearing  in.  Hamilton 
had  been  there  before,  and  had  left  his  opinion  with  Knox;  to 
uii,  that  tlie  President  should  ask  a  judge  to  attend  him  in  his 
own  house  to  administer  the  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Heads  of 
departments ;  which  oath  should  be  deposited  in  the  Secretary 
of  States'  ofiice.  I  concurred  in  this  opinion.  Randolph  was 
for  the  President's  e;oinir  to  the  Senate  chamber  to  take  the 
oath,  attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  United  States,  who  should 
then  make  proclamation,  &c.  Knox  was  for  this,  and  for  adding 
the  Honse  of  Representatives  to  the  presence,  as  they  would  not 
yet  be  departed.  Om*  intlividual  opinions  were  written,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  President,  out  of  which  he  mifi;ht  form  one. 
In  tlie  course  of  our  conversation,  Knox,  sticklinii;  for  parade,  got 
into  great  warmth,  and  swore  that  our  government  must  either  be 
entirely  new  modeled,  or  it  would  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  less 
tlian  ten  yeai-s ;  and  that  as  it  b  at  present,  he  would  not  give  a 
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copper  lor  it:  that  it  is  the  President's  character,  aod  not  the 
jvritten  constitution  which  keeps  it  together. 

Same  day.  Conversation  wiili  Lear.  He  expressed  the 
strongest  confidence  that  repuhhcanism  was  the  universal  creed 
of  America,  except  of  a  very  few ;  that  a  repuhlican  administration 
must  of  necessity  immediately  overbear  the  contrary  faction ;  said 
that  he  had  seen  with  extreme  regret,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen 
had  for  a  long  time  been  endeavoring  to  instil  into  the  President;  that 
the  noise  against  the  administration  of  the  government  was  that  of 
a  little  faction,  which  would  soon  be  silent,  and  which  was  de- 
tested by  the  people,  who  were  contented  and  prosperous:  that 
this  very  parly,  however,  began  to  see  their  error,  and  that  the 
sense  ui  America  vvas  bursting  forth  to  tlieir  conviction. 

March  the  2nd,  1 793.  See  in  the  papers  of  this  date,  Mr.  Giles's 
resolutions.  lie  and  one  or  two  others  were  sanguine  enough  to 
believe,  that  the  palpableness  of  these  resolutions  rendered  it  im- 
possible the  House  could  reject  them.  Those  who  knew  the 
'composition  of  the  House,  1.  of  bank  directors,  2.  holders  of 
baak  stock,  3.  stock  jobbers,  4.  bEnd  devotees,  -  5.  ignorant 
penoM  mho  did  not  comprehend  tbem,  6.  lazy  and  good  bit-  . 
nored  persoos,  who  comprehended  and  acknowledged  them,  yet 
were  too  lasy  to  e^ anune,  or  unwilling  to  pronounce  censure ; 
the  perms  who  knew  dies^  characters,  foresaw,  that  the  three 
first  deaaiptbos  making  one  third  of  the  House,  the  three  hitter 
would  make  one  half  of  the  residue ;  and  of  course,  that,  they 
would  be  rejeo^  b^  a  majority  of  two  to  one*  But  they  thought, 
that  tren  this  relectioo  wodd  do  good,  by  shewhig  the  public  the 
#  desperate  and  abandoned  dispositions  with  which  their  afiairs  were 
conducted.  The  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  nothing  spared 
10  present  them  m  the  folbess  of  demonstration.  There  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  who  voted  otherwise  than  had  been  ex- 
petted. 

March  the  30th,  1793.  At  our  meeting  at  the  President's, 
February  the  2dtb,  in  discussing  the  question,  whether  we  should 
fumisli  to  France  the  .three  millions  of  livres  desired,  Hamilton, 
in  speaking  on  the  subject,  used  this  expressbn  ;  *  when  Mr.  Genet 
arrives,  whether  we  shall  recei/e  him  or  not,  will  then  be  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion :'  which  expression  I  did  not  recollect  till  E. 
Randolph  reminded  me  of  it  a  few  days  after.  Therefore,  on  the 
20th  instant,  as  the  President  was  shortly  to  set  out  for  Mount 
VemoOy  I  observed  to  him,  that  as  Genet  mis^ht  arrive  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  wished  to  know  beforehand  how  1  sbovld.  treat  him, 
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wfaelber  as  a  person  who  would  or  would  not  be  rec^lvod?  He 
nid,  be  could  wee  no  ground  of  doubt,  biu  that  be  ought  to 
received.  Oo  tbe  Sidi^  be  asked  £•  Ranaoipb^s  opinioo  oo^ 
subject,  saying,  he  bad  cOosubed  Cokxiel  Hamihoe  thereon,  wko 
went  into  iengthy  considerations^r  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  iwm^ 
log  it  as  a  veiy  unfortunate  thing,  that  the  President  should  htm 

'  ibe  decision  of  so  critical  a  point  forced  on  him;  butm  conoki8io% 
said)  since  be  was  brought  into  that  sKtuation,  b&did  not  see  but 
that  be  nust  receive  Mr.  Genet.  Randolph  told  tbe  Pres^ 
dent,  he  wa^  clear  he  should  be  recehred,  and  tbe  Pfiesidnt  said, 
be  bad  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject  in  bit  mind.  After* 
wards,  on  tbe  same  day,  he  spoke  to  ine  again 'on  it,  and  said,  Mr. 
Genet  should  unquesdonably  be  received ;  but  be  thought  not  wiib 

.too  much  warmth  or  cordiality,  so  only  ns  to  be  satisfactory  to 
him.  I  wondered  nt  first  at  this  restriction;  but  when  Ran- 
dolph afterwards  communicated  to  roe  bis  conversation  of  the 
24th,  1  became  satisfied  it  was  a  small  sacrifice  to  tbe  epimon 
of  Hamilton. 

r 

March  thi  31st.  Mr.  Beckley  tells  me,  that  tbe  merchants'  bonds 
for  duties  on  six  month's  credit  became  due  the  1st  instant,  to  a 
very  great  amount.  That  Hamilton  went  to  the  bank  on  that 
day,  and  directed  the  bank  to  discount  for  those  merchants  all 
their  bonds  at  thirty  Hays,  and  that  he  would  have  the  collectors 
credited  for  the  money  at  the  treasury.  Hence,  the  treasury 
lumping  its  receipts  by  the  month  in  its  printed  accounts,  these 
sums  will  be  considered  by  the  public  as  only  received  on  the 
last  day  ;  consequently,  the  bank  makes  the  month's  interest  out  of 
it.  Beckley  had  this  liom  a  merchant  who  had  a  bond  discount-  ^ 
ed,  and  who  supposes  a  million  of  dollars  were  discounted  at  the 
bank  here.  Mr.  Brown  got  the  same  information  from  another 
merchant,  who  supposed  only  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  dis- 
counted here.  Bui  ihey  suppose  tlie  $ame  orders  went  to  all  the 
branch  banks  to  a  great  amount. 

Kodem  (lie.  Mr.  Brow  n  tells  me  he  has  it  from  a  merchant  here, 
that  during  the  last  winter,  the  directors  of  the  bank  ordered  the 
freest  discounts.  Every  man  could  obtain  it.  Money  being  so 
flush,  the  six  per  cents  run  up  to  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  shil- 
lings. Then  the  directors  sold  out  their  private  stocks.  When 
the  (liscoiniied  notes  were  becoming  due,  they  slopped  discounts, 
and  not  a  dollar  was  to  be  had.  This  reduced  six  ,per  cents  to 
eighteen  shillijigs  and  three  pence ;  then  tiic  same  directors  bought 
in  agam.  . 
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April  the  7ih,  1793.  Mr.  Lear  called  on  me,  and  introduced 
of  bimseir  a  conversation  on  the  affairs  of  tiier  United  States.  He 
laughed  at  the  cry  of  prosperity,  and  the  deriving  it  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  treasury  :  he  said,  tliat  so  far  from  giving  into 
this  opinion,  and  that  we  were  paying  off  our  national  debt,  he 
was  clear  the  debt  was  growing  on  us;  that  he  had  lately  express- 
sed  this  opinion  to  the  President,  who  appeared  much  astonished 
at  it.  i  told  him  1  had  given  the  same  hint  to  the  President  last 
summer,  and  lately  again  had  suggested,  that  we  were  even  de- 
pending for  the  daily  subsistence  of  government  on  borrowed  mo- 
ney. He  said,  that  was  certain,  and  was  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  what  was  become  of  the  money  drawn  over  from  Holland  to 
tiiis  country.  He  regretted  thai  the  President  was  not  in  the 
way  of  hearing  full  information,  declared  he  communicated  to 
him  every  thing  he  could  learn  himself ;  that  the  men  who  vaunted 
the  present  government  so  much  on  some  occasions,  were  the 
very  men  who  at  other  times  declared  it  was  a  poor  thing,  and 
such  a  one  as  could  not  stand,  and  he  was  sensible  they  only 
esteemed  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else,  and  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  it, 
to  pervert  its  principles  and  make  of  it  what  they  wanted :  and  that 
though  they  raised  the  cry  of  anti-federalism  against  those  who 
censured  the  mode  of  administration,  yet  he  was  satisfied,  when- 
ever it  should  come  to  be  tried,  that  the  very  men  whom  iliey 
called  anti-federalists,  were  the  men  who  would  save  the  govern- 
ment,  and  he  looked  to  the  next  Congress  for  much  rectification. 

April  the  1 8th.  The  President  sends  a  set  of  questions  to  be 
considered,  and  calls  a  meeting.  Though  those  sent  me  were  in 
his  own  hand  writing,  yet  it  was  palpable  from  the  style,  their  in- 
genious tissue  and  suite,  that  they  were  not  the  FVesident's,  that 
they  were  raised  upon  a  prepared  chain  of  argument,  in  short, 
that  the  language  was  Hamilton^  and  the  doubts  his  alone.  They 
led  to  a  declaration  of  the  executive,  that  our  treaty  with  France 
is  void.  E.  Randolph,  the  next  day,  told  me  that  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  these  questions,  Hamilton  went  with  him  through 
the  whole  chain  of  reasoning  of  which  these  questions  are  the 
skeleton,  and  that  he  recognised  them  the  moment  he  saw  them. 

We  met.  The  first  question,  whether  we  should  receive  the 
French  minister.  Genet,  was  proposed,  and  we  agreed  unani- 
mously that  he  should  be  received  ;  Hamilton,  at  the  same  time, 
expressing  his  great  regret  that  any  incident  had  happened,  which 
should  oblige  us  to  recognise  the  government.  The  next  question 
was,  whether  he  should  be  received  absolutely,  or  with  qualifica- 
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lioM.    Here  fiamillon  took  up  the  wk^e  subject,  and  went 


the  cbam  of  his  ressooii^  in  mjr  opioioii  of  ApriHhe  Sdtfa.  Kopk 
subscribed  at  ooce  to  Hainiltoo's  opinion  that  we  ongbt  to  dedm 
the  treaQr  v<Hd,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  tike,  like  a^l  as  he 
isy  that  be  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  was  clear  it  reuMuned  valid. 
Randolph  dechved  himself  of  the  same  opimon,  but  on  Ham> 
iiton's  undertakmg  to  present  to  him  the  authority  in  Vattol 
(wluch  we  had  not  present)  and  to  prove  to  him,  that  if  the 
authority  was  admitted,  the  treaty  nnght  be  declared  void, 
Randolph  agreed  to  take  further  time  to  consider.  It  was  ad- 
journed.. We  determined,  unaniinously,  the  last 'question,  that 
Connress  should  not  be  called.  There  having  been  an  intimatkn 
bjr  Randolph,  that  in  so  great  a  questkm  beehould  choose  to 
give  a  written  opinion,  and  this  being  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 1  gave  in  mine  April  the  28th.  Hamilton  gave  in  bis.  I 
believe  Knox's  was  never  thought  worth  offering  or  asking  for; 
Randolph  gave  his  May  the  6th,  concurring  vrath  mine.  The 
President  told  me,  tlie  same  day,  he  had  never  had  a  doubt 
about  the  validity  of  the  treaty ;  but  that  since  a  que^ion  had 
been  suggested,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  considered  :  that  this 
being  done,  1  might  now  issue  passports  to  sea  vessels  in  the  forrti* 
prescribed  by  the  French  treaty.  1  had  for  a  week  past  only 
issued  the  Dutch  form;  to  have  issued  the  French,  would  have 
been  presupposing  the  treaty  to  be  in  existence.  Tiie  President 
suggested,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  that  nothing  should 
be  said  of  such  n  question  baviog  been  under  consideration. 
Written  May  the  6th. 

May  the  (nli,  1793.  When  the  question  was,  whether  the 
proclamation  of  A})ril  the  22nd  should  he  issued,  Randolph  ob- 
served, that  there  should  be  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the  ministers 
of  die  belligf^rent  powers,  to  declare  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  against  our  citizens  in  loreij^n  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, for  contraband  goods.  Knox  suddenly  adopteil  the  opinion, 
before  Hamilton  delivered  his.  Hamilton  opposed  it  pretty  strong- 
ly. I  thought  it  an  indifferent  thing,  but  rather  approved  Ran- 
dolph's opinion.  The  President  was  against  it ;  but  observed  that 
as  there  were  three  for  it,  it  should  go.  This  w  as  the  first  instance 
1  hud  seen  of  an  opi)orlunity  to  decide  by  a  mere  majority,  inclu- 
ding hi:>  Qwu  vote. 

May  the  12th.  Lear  called  on  me  to  day.  Speaking  of  die 
bwness  of  stocks,  (sixteen  shillings,)  1  observed  it  was  a  pity  we  had 
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not  money  to  huf  on  pubiic  account.  He  sbicI,  yes,  and  that  it 
was  the  mofqyrovoking,  as  two  miHions  had  been  borrowed  for  that 
purpose,  and  drawn  over  here,  and  yet  were  not  here.  That  he 
had  no  doubt  those  would  take  nodce  of  the  cireomsiance  whose 
doty  h  was  to  do  so«  I  suppose  he  must  mean  the  Piesidem. 

May  the  Sdrd.  I  had  sent  to  the  Premdent  yesterday,  draughts 
of  adietter  from  himlo  the  Phwisory  Executive  Council  of  France, 
and  of  one  irooi  myself  to  Mr.  Tenant,  both  oft  the  occa«on  of 
•  his  reoaH.  I  catted  on  him  lo  day.  He  said  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  one  of  them,  which  he  had  never  before  seen  in  any  of  our 
public  communicatioos,  to  wit,  *  our  republic.'  The  letter  prepared 
ior  him  to  the  Ck)uncil,  began  thus :  *  The  Citizen  Temant  has  deli- 
Tered  to  me  the  letter  wherein  you  inform  me,  that  yielding  kc. 
you  had  determined  to  rec^  him  from  his  mission,  as  your  Minis- 
Ifcr  Pienipoteotiary  to  our  ^r^piMk,  He  had  underscored  the 
words,  evr  rmMe.  He  said  that  certainly  ours  was  a  republican 
government,  out  yet  we  had  not  ysed  that  style  in  this  way ;  that 
if  any  body  wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a  monarchy,  he  was 
sure  ii  was  only  a  few  hidividuals,  and  that  no  man  in  die  United 
Sinss  would  sal 'his  face  against  it  more  than  himself:  but  that 
this  was  not  what  he  was  afraid  of ;  his  fearrwere  from  anodier 
quarter ;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy  beiog  introduced* 
He  adverted  to  a  piece  in  Kienean's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he  said 
he  despised  all  their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that  there 
never  had  been  an  act  of  the  government,  not  meaning  in  the  ex- 
ecutive line  only,  but  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  had  not  abused. 
He  had  also  marked  the  word  repi^blk:  thus  f^,  where  it  was  applied 
to  the  French  republic.  (See  the  or'^nal  paper.)  He  was  evi- 
demly  sore  and  warm,  ana  I  took  his  intentkm  to  be,  that  I  should 
interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  widiidraw  his  ap* 

Siintment  of  transhiting  clerk  to  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it. 
is  paper  has  saved  our  constilution,  which  was  galloping  fast  into 
monarchy,'  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one  means  so  powerfully 
as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known,  that  it  has 
been  that  paper  which  has  checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats ; 
and  the  President,  not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party,  has  not 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  sang  froul,  looked  on*  the  efSbrta 
and  efiects  of  this  free  press,  and  seen  that,  though  some  bad 
thinesi,have  passed  thraogh  it  to  the  public,  yet  the  good^avepre- 
ponoertited  immensely.  *  '  ' 

June  the  7th,  179S.  Mr.  Beckley,  who  has  returned  from  New 
Tork  witlun  a  few  days,  tells  me  that  while  he  was  there,  Sir  John 
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Temple,  Consul  General  of  the  northern  States  for  Great  Briiaio, 
shewed  him  a  letter  from  St  Gregory  Page  Turneiv  «  member  of 
parliament  for  a  borough  in  Yorkshire,  who,  he  said,  had  been  a 
member  for  tweoty>6»e  years,  and  always  confidential  for  the 
miDisters,  in  which  he  permitted  him  to  read  particular  passages 


of  the  predonuoaDcy  of  die  Bndsfa  mteiM  to  the  United 


of  South  CaroKna,  aa  the  ouun  supports  of  that  interesti  that  pai^ 
ticolarly,  they  considered  Cok»el  Hamilton,  and  not  Mr.  Ham* 
mond,  as  their  eflbcthre  minister  here;  that  if  aon-fedead  in- 
terest (that  was  his  term,)  at  the  head  of  which  they  considered 
Mr.  Jeflmon  to  be,  should  prevail,  these  geotlemen  had  seenred 
an  aagrhim  to  themselves  in  England.'  Beeklev  could  not  under- 
stand whether  they  had  secured  it  Ikmuekeif*  or  whether  they 
were  only  notified  that  it  was  secored  to  them.  80  that  they  uo> 
derauoid  that  they  may  go  on  boldly  in  their  machmations  to 
change  the  government,  and  if  ^jhey  should  he  overset  and  ohooee 
to  withdraw,  they  will  be  secure  of  a  pension  m  Eogland,  as  Ar* 
nold,  Deane,  Uc.  had.  Sir  John  read  passages  of  a  letter  (which 
he  did  not  put  into  Beckley's  hand,  as  be  did  the  other,)  (pn 
Lord  Grenville,  saying  nearly  the  same  things.  Tliis  letter  men* 
tions  TO  Sir  John,  that  though  they  had  divided  tlie  Consul  Gene- 
ralship, and  given  the  southern  department  to  Bond,  yet  he,  Sir 


if,  wanting  to  use  Bond,  they  had  covered  his  employment  with 
this  cloak.]  Mr.  Beckley  says  that  Sir  John  Temple  is  a  strong 
republican.  I  had  a  proof  of  his  intimacy  with  Sir  John  in  this 
circumstance.  Sir  John  received  his  new  commission  of  Consul 
Creneral  for  the  northern  department,  and  instead  of  sending  it 
through  Mr.  Hammond,  got  Beckley  to  inclose  it  to  me  for  his 
exequatur.  I  wrole  to  Sir  John  that  it  must  come  through  Mr. 
Hammond,  bck)8iog  it  back  to  him.  He  accordingly  th«i  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

In  conversation  with  the  President  to  day,  and  s|)eakinoj  about 
General  Greene,  he  said  that  he  and  General  Greene  had  always 
differed  in  opinion  about  the  manner  of  usins;  niiliiia.  Greene  al- 
wavs  placed  ihem  in  his  front :  himself  was  of  opinion,  they  should 
alwnvs  he  used  as  a  reserve  to  improve  any  advantri^e,  for  which 
{)urpose  they  were  the  Jinest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  said  he 
was  00 .the  ground  of  the  batde  of  Guilford,  with  a  person  who 

r*  In  the  margin  it  written,  by  Mr.  Jeftnon,  *  ImpoMibl*  mm  Io  HamiltMi ; 
he  was  far  above  that.'] 


John,  was  to  retain  his  whole  salary. 
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was  in  the  action,  and  who  explained  the  whole  of  it  to  him.  That 
General  Greene's  front  was  behind  a  fence  at  tlie  edge  of  a  large 
field,  through  which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  pass  to  get  ai 
tlicni ;  and  that  in  their  passage  through  this,  they  must  have  been 
torn  all  to  pieces,  if  troops  had  been  posted  there  who  would  have 
stood  their  ground ;  and  diat  the  retreat  from  that  position  was 
through  a  thicket,  perfectly  secure.  Instead  of  this,  he  posted  the 
Nonh  Carolina  mUiiia  there,  who  only  gave  ooe  fire  and  fell  back} 
so  that  the  whole  beoefit  of  their  poeitioo  wis  losu  tfanka 
that  the  regulars,  with  their  field  pieces,  would  have  hardly  let  a 
BD^e  man  get  through  that  field. 

JEMeaiiiie  (June  the  7di).  Beckley  telk  me  thai  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing fact  froin  Governor  CfintOD.  That  before  the  propoaitkm 
for  the  preaeot  General  Goveramenty  u  e.  a  little  befoi^  Hamilton 
conceived  a  plan  for  establiahing  a  monarchksal  government  in  the 
United  Sottea,  he  wrote  a  draught  of  a  dicukur  letter,  which  wu 

to  be  aent  to  about  peraona,  to  bring  it  about.  Oneoftheae 

leiten,  in  Hamilton's  handwriting,  is  now  in  possesskm  of  an  dd 
militin-Cteneral  upthe  North  River,  who,  at  that  time,  was  thought 
orthodox  enough  to  be  entrusted  in  the  execution.  This  General 
has  given  notice  to  Governor  Clinton  that  he  has  this  paper,  and 
that  he  will  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  and  no  one's  else.  Clinton 
intends,  the  first  interval  of  leisure,  to  go  for  it,  and  he  will  bring 
it  to  Philadelphia.  Beckley  is  a  man  of  perfect  truth  as  to  what 
he  affirms  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  too  creddoua  as  to  what  he 
bears  from  others. 

June  the  10th,  1793.  Mr.  Brown  gives  me  the  following  spe- 
eimev  of  the  pbronzy  which  prevailed  at  New  York  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  government.  The  first  public  ball  which  took 
place  after  the  President's  arrival  there,  Colonel  Humphreys,  Co- 
looel  W.  S.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Knox  were  to  arrange  the  cere- 
monials. These  arrangements  were  as  follows:  a  sofa  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  raised  on  several  steps,  whereon  the  President  and 
Mrs.  VVasbinston  were  to  be  seated.  The  trentlemen  were  to 
dance  in  swords.  Each  one,  when  going  to  dance,  wns  to  lead 
his  partner  to  the  foot  of  the  sopha,  make  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
President  and  his  lady,  then  go  and  dance,  and  when  done,  bring 
his  partner  again  to  the  foot  of  the  sopha  for  new  obeisances,  and 
then  to  retire  to  their  cliairs.  It  was  to  be  understood,  too,  diat 
gentlemen  should  be  dressed  in  bans.  Mrs.  Knox  contrived  to  • 
come  with  the  President,  and  to  follow  him  and  Mrs.  Washington 
to  their  destination,  and  she  bad  the  design  of  forcing  an  invitation 
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from  the  PresidiMil  to  a  sunt  on  ihe  soplia.  She  niouiUed  up  tiie 
steps  alter  them  imbiddcn,  but  unfortunately  tlie  wicked  sopha 
*ras  so  short,  thai  when  the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington  were 
seated,  there  was  not  room  for  a  tliird  person  ;  she  was  obliged, 
therefore,  lo  descend  in  the  face  of  the  company,  and  to  sit  where 
she  could.  In  other  respects  tlie  ceremony  was  conducted  rigor- 
ously according  to  the  arrangements,  and  the  President  made  to 
piB8  an  evening  which  bis  good  sense  rendered  a  very  miserable 
one  lo  him.  • 

June  the  12th.  Beckle^  telk  me  that  Klioghun  has  been  with 
him  to  day,  and  relates  to  him  the  following  fact.  A  certificate  of 
die  old  dcmgren  had  been  oflbred  at  the  treaaanr  and  refused 
payment,  and  so  indorsed  in  red  ink  as  usual.  'Ans  certificaie 
came  to  the  hands  of  Francis,  (the  quondam  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
who,  on  account  of  his  bemg  dipped  in  the  infamous  case  of  the 
Baron  Glaubec,  Hamilton  had  been  oblieed  to  dismiss,  to  save  ap- 
pearances, but  with  an  assurance  of  all  future  service,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly gat  him  established  in  New  York).  Francis  wrote  to 
Hamilton  that  such  a  ticket  was  cfiered  him,  but  he  could  not  buy 
it  unless  he  would  inform  him  and  give  him  his  cerdfieate  that  ic 
was  good.  Hamilton  wrote  him  a  most  iriendiy  letter,  and  sem 
him  the  certiGcate.  He  bought  the  paper,  and  came  on  here  and 
got  it  recognised,  whereby  he  made  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
Klingham  saw  bod)  the  letter  and  certificate. 

Irving,  a  clerk  in  the  treasury,  an  Irishman,  is  the  audior  of 
the  pieces  now  coming  out  under  the  signature  of  Veritas,  and 
attacking  the  President.  I  have  long  suspected  this  detestable 
gaine  was  playing  by  the  fiscal  party,  to  place  the  President  on 
their  side. 

July  the  IStb,  1793.  Lear  calls  on  me.  1  told  him  that  Ir- 
ving, an  Irishman,  and  a  writer  in  the  treasury,  who,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  given  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  his 
principal,  was  the  author  of  the  pieces  signed  Veritas:  and  I 
wished  he  could  get  at  some  of  Irving's  acquaintances  and  inform 
himself  of  the  fact,  as  the  person  who  told  me  of  it  would 
not  permit  the  name  of  his  informer  to  be  mentioned  ;  [note, 
Beckley  told  me  of  it,  and  he  had  it  from  Swaine,  the  printer  to 
whom  the  pieces  were  delivered  ;]  that  1  iiad  long  before 
suspected  this  excessive  foul  play  in  that  party,  of  writing 
themselves  in  the  character  of  the  most  exaggerated  democrats, 
and  incorporaiinc;  with  it  a  great  deal  of  abuse  on  the  President, 
to  make  him  believe  it  was  that  party  who  were  his  enemies,  and 
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SO  throw  him  entirely  into  the  scale  of  tlie  inonocrats.  Lear 
said  he  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  expressed  to  the  President 
his  suspicions  of  the  artifices  of  that  party  to  work  on  him.  He 
mentioned  the  following  fact  as  a  proof  of  dieir  wriiin^^  in  the  cha- 
racter of  tiieir  adversaries ;  to  wit,  the  day  after  the  httle  inci- 
dent of  Richei's  toasting  ^die  man  of  the  people,'  (see  the  ga- 
zettes,) Mrs.  Washington  was  at  Mrs.  Powel's,  who  mentioned  to 
her  that  when  the  toast  was  given,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
approbation appeared  in  the  audience,  and  that  many  put  on  their 
hats  and  went  out :  on  inquiry,  he  had  not  found  the  fact  true, 
and  yet  it  was  put  into  's  paper,  and  written  under  the 

character  of  a  republican,  thou2;h  he  is  satisfied  it  is  altogether  a 
slander  of  the  raonociats.  He  mentioned  this  to  the  President, 
but  he  did  not  mention  to  him  the  following  fact,  which  he  knows; 
diat  in  New  York,  the  last  summer,  when  the  parties  of  Jay  and 
Clinton  were  running  so  high,  it  was  an  agreed  point  with  the  for- 
mer, that  if  any  circumstaDces  should  ever  bring  it  to  a  question, 
whether  to  drop  HainiltoD  or  the  Pjreaident,  they  bad  decided  to 
drop  the  Pmideat.  He  and  tbit  hledy  one  of  tfae  loudest  pre- 
tended friends  to  the  government,  damned  it,  and  ttid  h  was  good 
for  nothing,  that  it  oould  not- support  ktelf,  and  h  was  time  lo  put 
it  down  and  set  up  a  better;  and  yet  the  same  person,  in  speaking 
to  the  President,  pufied  off  that  party  as  the  only  friends  lo  the 
government.  He  said  he  really  feared,  that  by  their  ardfices  and 
'  mdustry,  they  would  aggrataie  the  PresideiBt  so  much  against  the 
lenubMcans,  as  to  separate  him  fnm  the  body  of  the  people.  I 
loul  him  wliat  the  same  cabab  had  decided  to  do,  if  the  President 
had  refused  his  assent  to  the  bank  bill ;  also  what  Brockhurst 

Livingston  said  to  ,  that  Hamilton's  life  was  much  more 

precious  to  the  community  than  the  President's. 

August  the  1  St.    Met  at  the  President's,  to  consider  what 
to  he  done  with  Mv.  Genet.  All  his  correspondence  with  me  was 
read  over.    The  following  propositions  were  made.    1.  That  a 
full  statement  of  Mr.  Genet's  conduct  be  made  in  a  letter  to  G. 

Morris,  and  be  sent  witli  his  eorrespondence,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  France ;  tlie  letter  to  be  so  prepared, 
as  to  serve  ftjr  the  form  of  commimication  to  the  Council. 
Agreed  unanimously.  2.  That  in  that  letter  his  recall  be  required. 
Agreed  by  all,  though  1  expressed  a  preference  of  expressing 
that  desire  with  great  delicacy  ;  the  others  were  for  peremptory 
terms.  3.  To  send  him  off.  This  was  proposed  by  Knox ;  but 
rejected  by  every  other.  4.  To  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the 
same  in  subsuince  with  that  written  to  G.  Morris,  and  let  him 
VOL.  IV.  62 
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know  we  had  applied  for  hb  recall  I  was  against  Aia,  beeauie 
I  thought  it  would  reoder  him  exttemeljF  actire  in  his  plaos,  and 
endanger  confiuioiu  But  I  was  overruled  by  the  omar  three 
gentleinen  and  the  Piesideot.  6«  That  a  puUicatkw  of  the 
whole  oorrespondeoce,  and  ttateraeot  of  the jppoceedbgs  should  be 
made  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people.  Hamiltoo  made  a  juiy 
^>eecb  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  as  toflammatory  and  de- 
damalory  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  iury.  £.  Randdph 
opposed  it.  I  chose  to*  leave  the  coolest  between  them.  Ad- 
joinaed  to  next  day. 

August  the  2nd.  Met  again.  Hamilton  spoke  agun  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  answered  on  these  topics.-  O^sc^ofthe 
appeal. — ^The  democratic  society;  this  the  great  circumstance  of 
alarm;  afraid  it  would  extend  its  connections  over  the  continent; 
chiefly  meant  for  the  local  object  of  the  ensuing  electbn  of  Go- 
vernor. If  left  alone,  would  die  away  after  that  is  over.  If 
opposed,  if  proscribed,  would  give  it  importance  and  vigor ;  wotdd 
give  it  a  new  object,  and  multitudes  would  join  it  meiely  to  assert 
die  right  of  voluntary  association;.  Thatthe  measure  was  calcula- 
ted to  make  ilie  President  assume  the  station  of  the  head  of  a  party, 
instead  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  Plan  of  the  appeal. — ^To  consist 
of  facts  nnd  the  decisions  of  the  President.  As  to  facts  we  are 
ai^reed  ;  but  as  to  the  decisions,  there  have  been  great  dilFerences 
of  opinion  among  us.  Sometimes  as  many  opinions  as  persons. 
This  proves  there  will  bo  ground  to  attack  the  decisions.  Genet 
will  appeal  also;  it  will  become  a  contest  between  ihe  Presideni  and 
Genet — anonymous  writers — will  be  same  difference  of  opinion  in 
publiCj  as  in  our  cabinet — will  be  same  difference  in  Congressj 
for  it  must  belaid  before  them — would,  therefore,  work  very  un- 
pleasantly at  fioiiit'.  Wow  would  it  work  abroad}  France — unkind 
— after  such  proofs  of  her  friendship,  should  rely  on  that  friendship 
and  her  justice.  Why  appeal  to  the  world?  Friendly  nations 
always  negotiate  little  (hlti  rences  in  private.  Never  :ippeal  to  the 
world,  but  when  they  appeal  to  the  sword.  Confederacy  of  PiJ- 
nitz  was  to  overihrow  ilie  government  of  France.  The  interference 
of  France  to  disturb  other  governments  and  excite  insurrections, 
was  a  measure  of  reprisal.  Yet  these  Princes  have  been  able  to 
make  it  believed  to  be  the  system  of  France.  Colonel  Hamilton 
supposes  Mr.  Genet's  proceedings  here  are  in  pursuance  of  that 
system;  and  we  are  so  to  declare  it  to  the  world,  and  to  add  our 
tesdmony  to  this  base  calumny  of  the  Princes.  What  a  triumph 
to  them  to  be  backed  by  our  testimony.  What  a  fatal  stroke 
aithe  cause  of  liberty;  €i  tu  Brute,    We  indispose  the  French 
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government,  and  they  will  retract  their  offer  of  tJie  treaty  oi  com- 
merce. The  President  manifestly  inclined  to  the  appeal  to  the 
people.*  Knox,  in  a  foolish  incoherent  sort  of  a  speech,  introdu- 
ced the  pn^riiiinade  lately  printed,  called  the  funeral  of  George 
W — n  and  Jatnes  W — n,  King  and  Judae,  Sec.  where  the  Presi- 
dent was  placed  on  a  guillotine.  The  President  wa?  much  in- 
flamed ;  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot  command 
himself;  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  liini;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  sini;le 
^  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the  icoveiiiment,  which  was  not 

done  on  the  ])urest  motives;  dial  he  had  never  repented  but  once 

•  the  havinLi;  slipped  the  moment  of  resiiniii'^  his  office,  and  that 
was  (,'very  moment  since;  that  by  (toil  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his 
farm  than  to  be  made  Emperor  of  the  world ;  and  yet  that  they 
were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.    That  that  rascal 

•  Freneau  sent  him  three  of  his  papers  every  day,  as  if  he  thought 
he  would  become  the  distributor  of  his  papers ;  that  he  could  see 
in  this,  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  hiiu :  he  ended 
in  this  high  tone.  There  was  a  pause.  Some  difficulty  in  resum- 
ing our  question ;  it  was,  however,  after  a  little  while,  presented  - 
again,  and  he  said  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  deciding  it 
now;  the  proposidcms  before  agreed  on  might  be  put  into  a  traiD 
of  execution,  and  perhaps  events  would  shew  whether  the  appeal 

*  would  be  necessary  or  not.   He  desired  we  would  meet  at  my 
office  the  next  day,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  the  y» 
§  sds  armed  b  our  ports  by  Mr.  Genet,  and  their  prizes. 

At^ust  the  3rd.  We  met.  The  President  wrote  to  take  otrr 
*  opinions,  whether  Congress  should  be  called.  Knox  pronounced 
at  once  against  it.  Randolph  was  against  it.  Hamilton  said  his  judg- 
ment was  against  it,  but  that  if  any  tup  were  for  it,  or  against  it,  he 
would  join  them  to  make  a  majority.  I  was  for  it.  We  agreed  to  gi^ 
separate  opinions  to  the  President.  Knox  said  we  should  have  had 
fine  work,  if  Congress  had  been  sitting  these  two  last  months.  The 
fool  thus  let  out  the  secret.  Hamilton  endeavored  to  patch  up 
the  indiscretion  of  this  blabber,  by  saying  *hp  did  not  Iroow;  he 
rather  thought  they  would  have' strengthened  die  executive  arm.' 

*  He  Raid  that  Mr.  Morrft,  taUngr  «  hmWy  dinner  with  him  the  otiwr  day, 
went  hrrfoly,  and  of  his  own  arcnrd,  into  this  subject ;  advifod  this  appeal,  and 
promised,  if  the  President  adopted  it,  that  he  would  support  it  himselt,  and  en-  . 
gage  for  all  bis  eonneetions.  The  President  repeated  thie  twice,  and  with  an  air 
of  i  inpr)rtinco  Now  Mr.  Morris  has  no  family  connecti"!!-:  :  ho  onrfagrd  then 
for  hiH  jiolitical  friends  This  shews  that  the  President  has  not  confidence 
enough  in  the  virtue  and  good  seose  of  mankind,  to  confide  in  agoTemnrant 
bottoBiMl  OB  thaoly  and  luiika  oChair  fopopa  nacawwy. 
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It  is  evident  they  do  not  wish  lo  lengthen  the  session  of  the  next 
Concrress,  and  probably  they  particularly  wish  it  should  not  meet 
till  Genet  is  j^one.  At  this  meeting  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Remson  at  New  York,  informing  me  of  the  event  of  the  combat 
between  the  Ambuscade  and  the  Boston.  Knox  broke  otit  into 
the  most  unqualified  abuse  of  Captain  Courtnay.  Hamihun,  with 
Jess  fury,  but  with  the  deepest  vexation,  loaded  him  with  censures. 
J3olh  shewed  the  most  uiie(|uivocal  moriification  at  the  event. 

August  the  6d>,  1793.  The  President  calls  on  me  at  my 
house  in  the  country,  and  introduces  my  letter  of  .lijly  the  31st, 
announcing  that  1  should  resign  at  the  close  of  the  next  monib.  I 
He  again  expressed  bis  repentance  at  not  having  resigned  himself^ 
and  how  niiieh  It  was  increased  by  seeing  that  he  was  to  be  de- 
aerted  by  those  on  whose  aid  he  had  counted :  that  he  did  not  kndw 
where  he  should  look  to  find  characters  to  fill  up  the  offices;  that 
mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  die  department  of  State,  but  it 
required  a  person  conversant  in  foreign  afikirs,  perhaps  acquainted 
wim  foreign  courts;  that  without  this,  the  best  talents  would  be 
awkward  and  at  a  loss.  He  toM  me  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  written  to  him,  informing  him  that  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  reasons  had  brought  him  to  the  determi^ 
nation  to  retire,  and  that  be  should  do  it  towards  the  close  of  ,the 
next  session.  He  said  he  had  often  before  intimated  dispositioas 
to  resign,  but  never  as  decisivoly  before;  that  he  suppbsed  he 
had  fixed  on  the  latter  part  of  next  session,  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  Congress  to  ezanune  into  his  conduct :  that  our  going  out  at  #| 
times  so  different,  increased  his  difficulty;  for  if  he  had  both 
places  to  fill  at  once,  he  might  consult  both  the  particular  talents  ** 
and  geographical  situation  of  our  successors.  He  expressed  great 
apprehensions  at  the  ferraeq^tion  which  seemed  to  be  working  in 
the  mind  of  the  public;  that  many  descriptions  of  persons,  actu- 
ated by  different  causes,  appeared  to  be  unitbg;  what  it  would 
end  in  he  knew  not;  a  new  Congress  was  to  assemble,  more  nu- 
merous, perhaps  of  a  dififerent  spirit ;  the  first  expressions  of  their 
sentiments  would  be  hnportant;  if  I  would  only  stay  to  the  end 
of  that,  it  would  relieve  him  cooaderably* 

I  expressed  to  him  my  excessive  repugnance  to  public  life,  the 
particular  uneasiness  of  my  situation  in  this  place,  where  the  laws 
of  society  oblige  me  always  to  move  exactly  in  the  circle  which  I  I 
•  know  to  bear  me  peculiar  hatred;  that  is  to  say,  the  wealthy 
aristocrats,  the  merchants  coimected  closely  with  England,  the 
new  created  paper  fortunes;  that  thus  surrounded,  my  words  were 
caught,  multiplied,  miscoosurued,  and  even  fobncated  and  spread 
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abroad  to  my  injury;  that  he  saw  also,  that  there  was  such  an  op- 
position of  views  between  myself  and  another  |3arl  of  the  admi- 
nistration, as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to  destroy  the 
necessary  harmony.  Without  knowing  the  views  of  what  is  called 
the  republican  party  here,  or  having  any  communication  with  them, 
I  could  undertake  to  assure  him,  from  my  intimacy  with  that  party 
in  the  late  Congress,  that  there  was  not  a  view  in  the  republican 
party  as  spread  over  the  United  States,  which  went  to  the  frame 
of  the  government;  that  1  believed  the  next  Congress  would  at- 
tempt nothing  material,  but  to  render  their  own  body  independent; 
that  thai  party  were  firm  in  their  dispositions  to  supfwrt  the  go- 
vernment; that  the  maneuvres  of  Mr.  Genet  might  produce  some  lit- 
de  embarassment,  but  that  he  would  be  abandoned  by  the  republi- 
cans the  moment  they  knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct;  and  on  the 
whole,  no  crisis  existed  which  threatened  any  thing. 

He  said,  he  believed  the  views  of  the  republican  party  were 
perfectly  pure,  but  when  men  put  a  machine  into  motion,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  stop  it  exactly  where  they  would  choose, 
or  to  say  where  it  will  stop.  That  the  constitution  we  have  is  an 
excellent  one,  if  we  can  keep  it  where  it  is;  that  it  was,  indeed, 
supposed  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  cliange  it  into  a  monarchi- 
cal form,  but  that  he  could  conscientiously  declare  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  United  States  who  would  set  his  face  more  decidedly 
against  it  than  himself.  Here  I  interrujued  him,  by  saying,  'no 
rational  man  in  the  United  States  suspects  you  of  any  other  dis- 
position; but  tlicrc  does  not  pass  a  week,  in  which  we  cannot 
prove  declarations  dropping  from  the  monarchical  party,  that  our 
government  is  good  lor  nothing,  is  a  milk  and  water  thing  which 
cannot  support  itself,  we  must  knock  it  down,  and  set  up  some- 
thing of  more  energy.  He  said,  if  that  was  the  case,  bethought 
it  a  proof  of  their  insanity,  for  that  |he  republican  spirit  of  the 
Union  was  so  manifest  and  so  solid,  that  it  was  astonishing  how 
any  one  could  expect  to  move  it. 

He  returned  to  the  difficulty  of  naming  my  successor ;  he  said 
Mr.  Madison  would  be  his  first  choice,  but  tliat  he  had  always 
expressed  to  him  such  a  decision  against  public  office,  that  he 
could  not  expect  he  would  undertake  it.  Mr.  Jay  would  prefer 
his  present  office.  He  said  that  Mr.  Jay  had  a  great  opinion  of 
die  talents  of  Mr.  King ;  that  there  was  also  Mr.  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  and  E.  Rutledge  :  hut  he  observed,  that  name 
whom  he  would,  some  objections  would  be  made,  some  would  be 
called  speculators,  some  one  thing,  some  anodier ;  and  lie  asked 
me  to  mention  any  characters  occurring  to  me.  I  asked  him  if 
Governor  Johnson  of  Maryland  had  occurred  to  him?  He  said  he 
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had;  that  he  was  a  iiiaii  of  great  pood  sense,  an  honest  man,  aud 
he  believed,  clear  of  speculations :  bui  this,  says  he,  in  an  instance 
of  what  1  was  observing ;  with  all  these  qualifications,  Governor 
Johnson,  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  foreign  affairs,  would  be 
in  them  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  every  thing  would  be  new  to 
him»  «od  he  awkward  in  every  thing.  I  confessed  to  him  that  I 
had  GOfuidered  Uidsod  rather  as  fit  for  Ttwnry  department 
Tes,  says  he,  for  tkiBX  he  wotdd  be  the  fittest  appohitment  that 
eould  be  made;  he  is  a  man  acfuabted  with  figiures^  and  having 
as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  thb  coumnr  as  mfto. 
I  asked  him  if  Chancellor  Livingston  had  occurred  to  Um?  He 
said  yes ;  but  he  was  firom  New  Yoifc,  and  to  appoint  him  while 
Haauhon  was  in,  and  before  it  should  be  known  he  was  going  out, 
would  excite  a  newspaper  codflagration,  as  the  ultinwte  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  known.  He  said  McLurg  had  occurred  to  him 
as  a  man  of  first  rate  abilities,  but  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  speculator. 
He  asked  me  what  sort  of  a  man  Wolcot  was.  I  told  him  I  knew 
nothbg  of  him  myself ;  I  had  heard  him  characterised  as  a  cun- 
phig  meiu  I  askedliim  whetha>  some  person  could  not  take  ray 
efice  parintenmi  till  he^  shoula  make  an  appointment;  as  Mr. 
Wtodoidjfcjt^  instance.  says  he,  but  there  you  would  raise 
ike  ex^^Stipn.  of  keepine  it,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  fit 
far  it,  n6r^M|  is  thought  S  Mr.  Randolph.  I  avoided  noticing  the 
last  ohservatira,  and  he  |^ut  the  question  to  me  direcdy.  I  then 
told  bimrl  ^^Qt  ^^^o  saSKUfftb  little  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  it: 
I  knew  that  the  Embarrass! n cuts  in  his  private  nfTairs  had  obliged 
him  to  use  expedients,  which  had  injured  him  with  the  merchants 
and  shop  ke^rs,  and  afi»cted  his  efaaracter  of  ind*  pendence; 
that  these  embarrassments  were  serious,  and  not  likely  to  cease 
soon.  He  said,  if  I  would  only  stay  in  till  the  end  of  another 
quarter  (the  last  of  Deceni^r)  it  would  get  us  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  year,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  Europe 
would  be  settled  with  this  campaign ;  for  that  either  France  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  it,  or  the  confederacy  would  cive  up  the  con- 
test. By  that  time  too,  Congress  will  have  manifested  its  charac- 
ter and  views.  I  told  him  that  1  had  set  my  private  afikirs  in 
motion  in  a  line  which  had  powerfully  called  for  my  presence  the 
last  spring,  and  that  they  had  suffered  immensely  from  my  not 
going  home;  that  I  had  now  calculated  them  to  my  return  in  the 
fall,  and  to  fail  in  going  then,  would  be  the  loss  of  another  year, 
and  prejudicial  beyond  measure.  1  asked  him  whether  he  could  not 
name  Governor  Johnson  to  my  office,  under  an  express  arranirc- 
ment  that  at  the  close  of  tlio  ssion  he  should  take  that  of  the 
Treasury.    He  said  that  men  never  chose  lo  descend ;  that  being 
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once  in  a  higher  department,  he  would  not  like  to  go  into  a  lower  " 
one.  He  asked  me  whetlicr  1  could  not  arrange  my  affairs  by 
going  home.  I  told  him  1  did  not  think  the  public  business  would 
admit  of  it;  that  there  never  was  a  day  now,  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  he  concluded  bv  desiring  that  I  would  lake  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  whether  1  could  not  stay  in  till  the  end  of  another 
quarter,  for  that  like  a  man  going  to  the  gallows,  he  was  willing  to 
put  it  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  if  I  persisted,  be  must  thes 
look  about  him  and  make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  best  he  could : 
and  so  he  took  leave. 

November  tbe  5tb,  1793.  £•  Randdlpb  teHs  me,  that  Hamil- 
ton, in  conversation  with  bim  yesterday,  said,  <  Sir,  if  all  the 
people  in  America  were  now  assemUed,  and  to  call  on  me  to  say 
whether  I  am  a  friend  to  the  French  revolution,  I  would  declare 
that  I  haw  ii  in  ubhomim.* 

« 

November  thcrSth,  1793.  At  a  conference  at  tbe  President's^ 
where  I  read  several  letters  of  Mr.  Genet ;  on  finishing  one  of 
tiiem,  I  asked  what  should  be  die  answer?  The  President  there- 
upon took  occasion  to  observe,  that  Mr.  (tenet's  conduct  continued 
to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  he  meant  to  propose  to  our 
serious  consideration,  whether  he  should  not  have  his  functions 
discontinued,  and  be  ordered  away?  He  went  lengthily  into  ob- 
servations on  his  conduct,  to  rabe  against  the  executive,  1.  the 
people,  2.  the  State  governments,  3.  tbe  Congress.  He  shewed 
he  felt  the  venom  of  Genet's  pen,  but  declared  he  would  not 
oho<^  <•  Ills  insolence  should  be  regarded  any  further,  than  as  might 
be  thought  to  affect  the  honor  of  the  country.  Hamilton  and  Knox 
readily  and  zealously  argued  for  dismissing  Mr.  Genet .  Randolph 
opposed  it  with  firmness,  and  pretty  lengthily.  The  President  re- 
plied to  him  lengthily,  and  concluded  by  saying  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  thing  hastily  decided,  but  that  we  should  consider  of  it, 
and  give  our  opinions  on  his  return  from  Reading  and  Lancaster. 

Accordingly,  November  the  18th,  we  met  at  his  house;  read 
new  volumes  of  Genet's  letters,  received  since  the  President's 
departure;  then  took  up  the  disrussion  of  the  subjects  of  com- 
munication to  Congress.  l.Tlio  Proclamation.  E.Randolph 
read  the  statement  he  had  j)repaied;  Hamilton  did  not  like 
it ;  said  much  about  his  own  views;  that  the  President  had  a  right 
to  declare  his  opinion  to  our  citizens  aiul  forcii^ti  nations;  that  it 
was  not  the  interest  of  this  country  to  join  in  the  war,  and  that 
we  were  under  no  obligadon  to  join  in  it)  that  though  tlie  decl«g:a- 
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tkm  noald  not  legally  bind  Congress,  yet  tbe  FnmiML  htd  8 
right  to  give  his  optoion  of  it,  and  he  was  against  any  explanadon 
b  the  speeehi  which  should  yield  that  he  did  not  intend  that 
foreign  natioas  should  consider  it  aa  a  dedaranon  of  neutralist 
future  aa  well  as  present;  that  he  undorstood  it  aa  meant  to  give 
tiiem  |bat  sort  of  assurance  and  satisfaction,  and  to  say  otherwise 
now,  would  be  a  deception  on  them.  He  vias  for  the  President's 
using  such  expressions,  as  should  neither  afHrm  his  right  to  make 
such  a  declaration  to  foreign  nations,  nor  yield  it.  I^andoJph  and 
myself  opposed  the  right  of  the  President  to  declare  any  thing 
futme  on  tne  question,  shall  there  or  shall  there  not  be  war,  and 
that  no  su<^  thing  was  mtended;  that  Hamihon's  construction  of 
the  effect  of  the  proclamation,  would  have  been  a  determination  • 
of  the  question  of  tht  f^uarantee^  which  wc  both  denied  to  have 
btended,  and  1  had  at  the  time  declared  the  executive  Incompe- 
tent to.  Randolph  said  he  meant  that  foreign  nations  should  un- 
derstand it  as  an  intimation  of  the  President's  opinion,  that  neu- 
trality would  be  our  intenst.  1  declared  my  meaning  to  have 
been,  that  foreign  nations  should  understand  no  such  thing;  that 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  have  chosen  them  to  be  doubtful,  and  to 
come  nnd  bid  for  our  neutrality.  I  admitted  the  President, 
having  received  the  nation  at  the  close  of  Congress  in  a  state  of 
peace,  was  hound  to  preserve  them  in  that  state  till  Congress 
should  meet  a^ain,  and  iniL^ht  prochiini  any  thing  which  went  no 
farther.  The  President  declared  he  never  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  bind  Congress  against  declarins;  war,  or  that  any  thiuir  con- 
tained in  his  proclanintion  could  look  beyond  the  first  day  of  ilieir 
meeting.  His  main  view  was  to  keep  our  [)eople  in  peace;  he 
apoloiriscd  for  die  use  of  the  term  neutrality  in  his  answers,  and 
justified  it,  by  having  submitted  the  first  of  them  (that  to  the  mer- 
cliants,  \vh(3rein  it  was  used,)  to  our  consideration,  and  we  had  not 
ohjeeted  to  the  term.  He  conchided  in  the  end,  that  Colonel 
Hamilton  should  prepare  a  paragraph  on  this  sdljjecl  for  the 
s}M^ech,  and  it  should  tlien  l^e  considered.  We  were  here  called 
to  dinner. 

After  dinner,  the  renvoi  of  Genet  was  proposed  by  himself.  1 
opposed  it  on  these  topies.  France,  the  only  nation  on  earih 
sincerely  our  friend.  The  measure  so  harsh  a  one,  thai  no  pre- 
cedent is  produced  where  it  has  not  heen  followed  by  war.  Our 
messens:er  has  now  hcvn  i^one  eighty-four  days;  consequently,  we 
may  hourly  expect  the  return,  and  to  be  relieved  by  their  revoca- 
^  tion  of  him.  Were  it  now  resolved  on,  it  w«)uld  be  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  matter  on  whicli  the  order  should  be  founded, 
•  could  be  selected,  arranged,  discussed,  and  forwarded.  This 
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brmg  as  wtthin  lour  or  five  days  of  the  meeting  of  Con- 
eas.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and  see  how  the  pulse  of 
at  body,  new  as  it  is,  would  beat.  Tbey  are  with  us  now,  pro- 
bably, but  such  a  step  as  tbia  may  cairy  mangp  over  to  Genet's 
side.  Genet  will  not  obey  the  order,  &c.  he/  The  Pieddeot 
asked  me  what  I  woold  do  if  Genet  sent  die  a^osadon  to  us  to 
be  oommunieated  to  Congress,  as  be  .threatened  in  the  letter  to 
Ifoukrie?  I^d  I  would  not  send  it  to  Congress;  but  either  put 
it  in  the  newspapers,  or  send  it  b^ck  tohim  tt>  be  published  if  he 
l^leased.  Other  questions  and  answers  were  put  and  returned  in 
a  quicker  altercation  than  1  ever  before  saw  the  President  use. 
Hamihon  was  ibr  the  rmooi;  spoke  much  of  the  dignity  of  the 
nation;  that  they  were  now  to  form  their  character;  that  our  con- 
duct DOW  would  tempt  or  deter  other  foreign  ministers  from  treating 
us  in  tlie  same  manner ;  touched  on  the  President'^ personal  feel- 
ings; did  not  belie? e  France  would  make  it  a  cause  of  war;  if 
she  dul,  we  ought  to  do  what  was  right,  and  meet  the  conse- 
quences, he.  Knox  on  the  same  side,  and  said  be  thought  it  . 
very  possible  Mr.  Genet  would  eidier  declare  us  a  department  of 
France,  or  lev)'  troops 4iere  and  ej^avor  to  reduce  us  to  obedi- 
enoe.  Randolph  oi  my  opinion,  and  argued  chiefly  on  the  resur* 
roction  of  popularity  to  Genet,  which  might  he  produced  by  this 
measure.  Tliat  at  present  he  was  dead  in  the  public  opinion,  if 
we  would  but  leave  him  so.  The  President  lamented  there  was 
not  unanimity  among;  us;  that  as  it  was,  we  bad  left  him  exactly 
where ^we  louud  him;  and  so  it  ended. 

November  the  21st.  We  met  at  the  Presiilem's.  Tlie  man- 
ner of  explaining  to  Congress  the  intentions  of  the  proclamation, 
was  the  matter  of  debate.  Randolph  produced  his  way  of 
,  stating  it.  This  expressed  its  views  to  have  been,  1 .  to  keep  our 
citizens  quiet ;  2.  to  intimate  to  foreign  nations  that  it  was  the 
President's  opinion,  that  the  interests  and  dispositions  of  this  coun- 
try were  for  peace.  Hamilton  ])ro(Iueed  his  statement,  in  which 
he  declared  his  intention  to  be,  to  say  nothing  which  could  be  laid 
hold  of  for  any  purpose ;  to  leave  the  proclamation  to  explain  it- 
self. He  entered  pretty  fidly  into  all  the  argumentation  of  P^- 
cifieus;  he  justified  ilie  riiclit  of  the  President  to  declare  his 
opinion  for  a  future  iK  utralitij,  niid  tliat  there  existed  <I0  circum* 
stauces  to  oblige  the  United  Siatt>  lo  enter  into  ill©  war  onaccount 
of  the  guarantee  ;  and  that  in  agreeing  to  die  proclamiAHif  he 
meant  it  to  be  understood  as  conveying  both  those  declarations; 
viz.  neutrality,  and  that  the  casm  faderi%  on  the  guarantee  did  not 
exist.  He  admitted  the  Congress  wight  dedaie  wari  notwitlH 
■    VOL,  if.  .63  ^  ^ 
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snuidmg  these  declarations  of  die  PreaklflnL  In  fta  inanoeri  dMr^ 
might  declare  war  in  die  face  of  a  treaty,  and  in  direct  infracted 
it.    Among  other  positions  laid  down  by  him,  this  was  widi 
positiveness;  thai  the  constitution  haying  given  powar  to  the  ne»> 
dent  and  ^Semite  to  make  treaties,  diey  migbt  make  a  treagr  of 
neutralinr  which  should  take  from  Congieas  the  right  to  dedaia 
ivar  in  that  patticukr  case,  and  that  under  the  form  of  a  traaqr 
they  might  exercise  any  powers  whatever,  even  those  exckf- 
avely  given  by  the  constitution  |o  the  House  of  Representatives* 
Randolph  opposed  iilis  posidon,  and  seemed  to  think  diat  vfbarei 
ihef  uiidaiook  to  do  acta  by  trea^,  (as  to  setde  a  tariff  of 
dnlieO  which  were  extdusively  ^ven  to  the  legislature,  that  aa 
act  of  the  legislature  would  be  necessary  to  confirm  them,  as 
happens  in  Eaq^and,  when  a  treaty  interferes  with  duti^  estab> 
lisoed  by  {aw.   I  insisted  that  in  giving  to  the  President  and 
Senate  a  power  to  make  treaties,  the  consdtudon  meant  only 
to  authotue  diem  to  icarry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty  any  poir* 
ers  they  might  constkutionally  exercise.   I  was  sensible  of  the 
weakpdms  hi  t|us  posidoa,  hot  there  were  siffl  weaker  in  the 
other  hypodiesis ;  aod  if  k  b^  imposdUr  to  discover  a  rational 
aMsasore  of  audiority  to  have  been  g^ven  by  tins  clause,  1  wmdd 
radi»  suppose  that  the  oases  which  ray  hypothesis  woiili  leave  ^ 
onproWdcnd,  were  not  thougbt  of  by  the  eoDventum,  or  dKNigbi 
of,  could  not  be  egeed  on,  or  were  thqpght  of  and  deemed  inuie-  . 
ceasary  to  be  invested  in  the  g^mment.   Of  this  test  descrip^ 
tion,  were  treaties  of  neutrality,  treanes  ofiensive  fipd  defenayre,  &c. 
In  eveiy  event,  I  would  rather  construe  so  narroa^  as  to  oblige 
the  nadon  to  amend,  and  thus  declare  what  powers  they- would 
agree  to  yield,  dian  ton  teoadly,  and  indeed,  so  broadly  as  to  ena- 
MB  die  execudve  and  S^als  to  do  things  winch  the  coosdcudon 
fefbids.  On  the  ^uesUon,  wkksh  form  of  explaining  die  pnn^plea 
of  the  proclamation  should  be  adopted,  1  decuied  Ibr  Kan* 
ddph's,  though  it  gave  to  that  mstramoit  more  objeeis  dian  1  had 
CQRUemplaaad.   Knox  deckred  fer  Pamtlton's.  Tbe  PresidM| 
said  he  had  had  but  one  object,  the  keeping  our  .people  quiet  ni 
Congress  shouki  meet  ^  that  nevertheless,  to  declare  he  dki  not  ^ 
mean  a  declaration  of  nentiality,  in  the  teohnicaLsense  of  the 
nhrase,  might  perhaps  be  crying  peceavi  be&re  he  was  charged^ 
However,  he  tfid  not  deoide  between  the  two  draughts. 

Noramber  die  33rdi   At  the  Pre^dent's.   Pre^nt,  Knox,    '  ' 
Randolph,  and  Th :  Jefferson.  Subject,  the  heads  of  the  speech. 
One  was,  a  projiosiiion  to  Congress  to  fortify  the  principal  har- 
bors.   I  opposed  the  cjEpeMenf^y  of  die  General  Government's  ^ 
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undertaldng  it,  and  the  expediency  of  tlie  President's  proposing 
*^  it.    It  was  amended,  by  substituting  a  proposition  to  adopt  means 

for  enforcing  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within 
^     •      its  waters.    It  was  proposed  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  military  academy.    I  objected  that  none  of  the  specified  powers 
given  by  the  constitution  to  Congress,  would  autnorise  this.  It 
was,  therefore,  referred  for  further  consideration  and  inquiry. 
Knox  was  for  both  propositions.    Randolph  against  the  former, 
but'said  nothing  as  to  the  latten    The  President  acknowledged 
"      .    he  had  doubted  of  the  expediency  of  undertaking  the  former; 
ii  and  as  to  the  latter,  though  it  would  be  a  good  thins;,  he  did  not 

'J'  wish  to  hnn^  on  any  thing  which  might  generate  heat  and  ill  hu- 

r'^  •         mor.    h  was  agrectfl  that  Randolph  should  diaw  the.  speech  aofd 
(S  the  messages. 

1$  "  November  the  28th.  Met  ai  the  President's.  I  read  over  a 
p  list  of  the  papers  coj)ying,  to  be  communicated  to  Congress  on 

>  the  subject  of  Mr.  Genet.    It  was  agreed  that  Genet's  letter  of 

tin  August  the  13th  to  the  President,  mine  of  Au2:iist  the  16th,  and 

OS  "  Genet's  of  November  to  myself  and  the  Auorney  General,  de- 
^  '  siring  a  prosecution  of  Jay  and  King,  should  not  })c  sent  to  the  legis- 

lature  :on  a  general  opinion,  that  the  discussion  of  the  fact  certified 
;  by  Jay  and  King,  had  better  ho  left  to  the  channel  of  the  newspa- 

^  pers,  and  in  the  private  hands  in  wliicii  it  now  is,  than  for  die 

«  President  to  meddle  in  it,  or  g^ve  room  to  a  discussion  of  it  in 

Conirress. 

Randolph  had  prepared  a  draught  of  the  speech.    The  clause 
recommending  fortifications  was  left  out;  but  that  for  a  military 
academy  was  inserted.    I  op|X)sed  it,  as  unauthorised  by  the 
•y  '       constitution.    Hamilton  and  Knox  approved  it  without  discussion. 
^       Randolph  was  for  it,  saying  that  the  words  of  the  constitution 
authorising  Congress  to  lay  taxes,  &ic.  for  the  common  dffcnce, 
might  comprehend  it.    The  President  said  he  would  not  choose 
I  to  recommend  any  thins;  a2;ainst  the  coustimtion,  but  if  it  was 

^    •  doubtful,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  measure, 

that  he  would  refer  it  to  Congress,  and  let  them  decide  for  them- 
selves  whedier  the  constitution  authorised  it  or  not.  It  was,  there- 
^  <  •  fore,  left  in.  I  was  happv  to  see  that  Randolph  had,  by  accident, 
\^  '  used  the  expression  *  our  republic,'  in  the  speech.  The  Presi- 
dent,  however,  made  no  objection  to  it,  and  so,  as  much  as  it  had 
I  f*  disconcerted  him  on  a  former  occasion  with  me,  it  was  now  put 
t  into  his  owu  mouth  u>  be  pionounced  to  the  two  Houses  of  leg^ 

'    lature.        '    '  * 
I  No  material  {dterations  were  proposed  qr  made  in  any  part  of 

the  draught.    '  *  '      "     '    t.^  ' 
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AAer  dinner,  1  produced  the  dnnght  of  measiges  on  die  sbI^- 
jeet  of  France  and  England,  proposing  diat  that  rdativie  to  Sptan 
ahodd  be  subsequent  and  secret. 

Haipiltoo  objected  to  the  draught  m  tato;  said  that  tbe  eaolraat 
drawn  between  the  conduct  of  mnce  ind  Endand  amoanted  ta 
a  decbratkm  of  war;  he  denied  diat  France  tiad  ever  done  us 
&yors;  that  it  was  mean  for  a  nation  to  acknowledge  favm$  thai 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  this  coontiy  towards  France,  he 
considered  as  a  serious  eahmily;  that  die  executive  ought  noCi' 
hf  aq  echo  of  this  ladgnage,  to  nourish  that  dbposition^  in  the 
people;  that  tli^  offers  m  commerce  made  iia  by  Franee,  weib 
the  ofispring  of  tbe  moment,  of  circamataoce&  ymth  would  not 
last^  and  it  was  wrong  to  receive  as  oermanent,  things  merelj 
temporary;  that  he  could  «dqmon^{Me  mat  Great  Britain  shewed 
us  more  fevors  than  France.   In  complaisance  to  him  I  whittled 
down  the  expressions  without  oppositioo ;  struck  out  that  of  *  fa- 
vors antient  and  recent'  from  France;'  softened  some  terms,  and 
omitted  some  sentiments  respecting  Great  Britain.    He  still  was 
against  die  whole,  but  insisted  that,  ataay  rate/  it  should  be  a  se- 
cret communication,  because  the  n&allprs  k  stated  were  atdl  de» 
pending.    These  were,  1.  tbe  inexecution  of  tbe  treaty ;  2. 
the  restraining  our  commerce  to  their  own  ports  and  those  of 
their  friends.    Knox  joined  Hamilton  in  every  thing.  Randolph 
was  for  the  communications ;  that  the  documents  reapecting  the 
first  should  be  i;iven  in  as  public ;  but  that  those  respecdaig  the 
second  should  not  be  givm  to  die  legislature  at  all,  but  kept  se- 
cret.  I  began  to  tramUe  now  for  the  whole,  lest  all  should  be 
kept  secret.    I  urged,  especially,  the  doty  now  incumbent  on  the 
President,  to  lay  before  the  legislature  and  the  public  what  had 
passed  on  tbe  inei^cution  of  ^  treaty,  ^ince  Mr.  Hanqpond's  an- 
swer of  this  racpth  might  be  considered  as  the  last  we  should  ever 
have;  that,  therefore,  it  could  no  loQger be  considered  as  a  nego- 
tiation pending,    1  urged  thai  the  documents  respecting  the  stop- 
ping our  com  ought  also  to  go,  but  insisted  that  if  it  shodld  be 
thought  better  to  withhold  them,  the  festrictions  should  not  go  to 
those  respectmg  the  treaty ;  tbatr^eitlier  of  these  subjects  was  more 
in  a  sttLtBo( pendency  than  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet,  on  which,  neve^- 
theless,  no  scrujiles  had  been  expressed.    The  President  took  up  * 
the  subject  with  more  vehemeoce  than  I  have  seen  him  shew, 
and  decided  without  reserve,  that  not  only  what  had  passed  on  the 
inexecution  of  the  treaty  should  go  in  as  public,  (in  which  Ham- 
ilton and  Knox  had  divided  in  opinion  from  Randf^b  and  my-  ^ 
self,)  hut  also  that  those  respecting  the  stopping  our  corn  should 
go  i&  as  public,  (whenrin,  Hamilton,  4Qiox  and  Randolph  had 
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been  against  me.)  This  was  tlie  first  instance  I  had  seen  of  his 
deciding  on  the  opinion  of  one  against  that  of  three  otherSi  which 
proved  his  own  to  have  been  very  strong. 

December  the  1st,  1793.  Beckley  tells  nie  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing fact  from  Lear.  Langdon,  Cabot,  and  some  others  of  the 
Senate,  standing  in  a  knot  before  the  fire  aftt-r  tiic  Sunaie  had 
adjourned,  and  growling  toi^ether  about  some  measure  which  they 
had  just  lost;  '  Ah !'  said  Cabot, '  things  will  never  go  right  till  you 
have  a  President  for  life,  and  an  hereditary  Senate.'  Langdon 
told  this  to  Lear,  who  mentioned  it  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent seemed  struck  with  it,  and  declared  he  had  not  supposed 
iherd  was  a  man  in  United  States  who  could  have  entertained 
•uch  an  idea. 


I 
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'  /  .      March  die  2nd,  1797.    I  arrived!  at  Philadelphia  to  qualtfv  as 
.    ,  .«  Vice  President,  and  called  instantly  od  Mr.  Adams,  Vhb  loaged 
,  at  Francis's,  in  Fourth  street.    The  next  morning  he  returned  my 
,  visit  at  Mr.  Madison's,  where  I  lodged.    He  found  roe  alone  in 
•  ^     my  room,  and  shutting  the  door  himself,  he  said  be  was  glad  to 
^  ^  '  find  me  atone,  for  that  he  wished  a  free  cotivtraidon  with  me. 

He  entered  immediately  on^  an  explanatioD  of  the  situaticp  of  oor 
^      a^urs  with  France,  and  the.'danger  of  rupture  with  that  nation, 
a  rupture  which  would  convulse  the  attachments  of  this  country ; 
that  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessfty  jof  an  immediate  mission 
to  the  Directory ;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  to  have  got  me  to  go  there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  did  not  seem  justifiable  for  him  to  send  away 
.   the  person  destined  to  take  his  pla^e     case  of  accident  to  him- 
self, nor  decent  to  remove  from  competiuon  one  who  was  a  ri\  al 
in  the  public  favor.    That  he  had,  tiierefore,  concluded  to  send  a 
'    mission,  which,  by  its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France,  and  by  its  se- 
lection from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  should  sa- 
tisfy all  parts  of  die  United  States  ;  in  shotj^  that  he  had  deter- 
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mined  to  join  Gerry  and  Madison  to  Pinckney,  and  he  wished  me 
10  consuh  Mr.  iMadist)n  for  liim.    I  told  him  that  as  to  myself,  I 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  my  leaving;  the  post 
as^sigued  nic,  and  that  my  inclinations,  moreover,  would  never 
permit  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again ;  dial  I  would,  as  he  desired, 
consult  Mr.  Madison,  but  I  feared  it  was  desperate,  as  he  had 
refused  that  mission  on  my  leaving  it,  in  General  Washington's 
time,  though  it  was  kept  open  a  twelvemonth  for  him.    He  said 
^at  if  Mr.  Madison  should  refuse,  he  would  still  ap)X)int  him,  and  ' 
leave  the  responsibility  oo  him.   I  consulted  Mr.  Madison,  who. 
declined  as  I  expected.   I  think  it  was  on  Monday  the  6th  of 
March,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  met  at  dinner  at  €renerai  Wasb- 
ington's,  and  we  happened,  in  tiie  evening,  to  riw  firom  table  and 
come  away  logedier.   As  soon  as  we  got  into  die  street,  I  told 
him  the  event  of  my  negotiation  with  Mr.  Madison.   He  imme^ 
diately  said,  that,  on  consultation,  some  objectbns  to  that  nomina-  « 
lion  Ind  been  raised  which  he  had  not  contemplated  ;*  and  was 
going  on  with'  exeuses  which  evidently  embairassed  him,  when  • 
we  oame  to  Fifth  street,  where  our  road  separated,  his  fefeiog* 
down  Market  street,  mine  off  akM^  'Fifth,  and  we  took  letve : 
and  he  never  after  that  said  one  word  to  me  on  the  subject,  or 
ever  consulted  me  as  to  any  measures  of  the  government.  The 
opinion  I  formed  at  the  time  on  this  transaction, '  was,  that  Mr* . 
Adams,  in  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occanon, 
(his  inauguration,)  forgot  par^  sendoupts,  and  as  he  never  acted 
on  any  system,  but  was  always  governed  by  the  feeling  of  . 
moment,  th§  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  steer  impartially  between  * 
the  parues;  that  Monday,  the  6th  of  March,  being  the  first  time  ^ 
he  had  met  hb  cabinet,  on  expressing  ideas  of  this  kind,  he  had , 
been  at  once  diverted  from  them,  and  retunrec^to  his  fonner  parqr , 
views*  t' 

July,  1 797.    Murray  is  rewarded  for  his  scrv  ices  by  an  ap- 
pointmeot  to  Amsterdam  ;  W.  Smith  of  Charieston,  to  Lisbon. 

August  the  24th.  About  the  time  of  the  British  treaty,  Ham- 
ihon  and  Talleyranrl,  bi<<})op  of  Autun,  dined  tOi^etluM-,  and  Ham- 
ilton drank  freelv.  Cnnvt  rsini:  on  the  treaty,  Talleyrand  savs, 
*  mais  vraiment  Monsieur  ^amilton,  ce  n'est  pas  bien  honnete,  alter  . 
making  the  Senate  ratify  the  treaty,  to  advise  die  President  to 
reject  it.'  'The  treaty,'  says  Hamilton,  'is  an  ex(Tral)lt'  on(\  and 
Jay  was  an  old  woman  for  making:  it ;  but  the  wIkiIo  rn  dit  of 
saving  us  from  it  must  be  given  to  the  President.'  After  rlrcum-  • 
stances  had  led  to  o^concluaion  that  the  FrcsideDt  also  must  ratify 
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it,  he  said  to  the  same  Talleyrand,  *  though  the  treaty  is  a  most 
execrable  one,  yet  when  once  we  have  come  to  a  determination 
on  it,  we  must  carry  it  throiij^h  thick  and  thin,  right  or  wrong.' 
Talleyrand  told  diis  to  Volney,  who  told  it  to  me. 

There  is  a  letter  now  appearing  in  the  papers,  trom  Pickering, 
to  Monroe,  dated  July  the  21th,  J  797,  which  1  am  satisfied  is 
written  by  Hamiliou.    He  was  in  Pliiladelpbia  at  tliat  date.  . 

• 

December  the  2Gth,  1797.  Langdon  tells  me,  tliat  at  &e 
second  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  there  was  a  considerable  Tote  ^ven  to  CliiHOD  iir 
opposition  to  Mr*  Adams,  ^he  took  occamm  to  lemark  it  in  con- 
▼efsatKMi  in  the  Senate  chamber  with  Mr.  Adams,  who  fg^vm%  his 
teeth*  saidi  'damn  damn  'em,  damn  'em,  you  see  .that  an 
elective  government  will  not  da'  He  also  tells  me  that  Mr.  A3- 
ami^m  a  late  conversation,  said, '  republicanism  mustbedis^ced. 
Sir.'  The  Chevalier  Yndio  called  on  him  at  Bramtre^,  and  coo* 
versing  on  FVraoh  affiiirs,  and  Yruho  expressing  hu  belief  of  their 
«tabiliqr,  in  opposition  to  |Ir,  Adams',  the  latter  lifting  up  and 
shaking  lu^fioger  at  him,  said,  '111  tell  you  what|  the  French  re- 
public will  not  last  three  months.'  This  I  had  from  Yruho. 

Harper,  lately  in  a  jaree  compai^y,  was  saying  that  the  best  thin^ 
the  firieDds  of  the  French  could  do,  was  to  pray  for  the  restoration 
of  their  monarch.  'Then,'  says  a  bystander,  *  the  best  thing  we 
could  do,  I  suppose,  wotild  be  to  pray  for  tho  establishment  of  a 
monarch  in  the  United  States.'  'Our  people,'  says  Harper,  'are 
not  yet  ripe  for  it,  but  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  come  to,  and  we 
sliall  come  to  it.'  Something .  like  this  was  said  in  p^&sence  of 
Findlay.  He  now^^denies  it  in*  the  pilh|ic  papersi  though  it  can 
be  proved  by  several  membeiS. 

December  the  27tl).  Tenche  Coxe  tells  me,  that  a  liule'  be- 
fore Hamilton '  went  out  of  office,  or  just  as  be  was  going  dm, 
taking  with  liim  his  last  conversation,  and  among  other  things,  on 
the  subject  of  their  differences,  *for  my  part,'  says  he,  'T  avow 
mvself  a  monarchist ;  I  have  no  objection  to  a  trial  being  made 
o(  this  thing  of  a  republic,  but,'  &£C. 

January  the  5th,  1798.  I  recoivi'  ;i  very  remarkable  fact  in- 
deed, in  our  liislor}',  Ironi  Baldwin  and  Skinner,  lecture  die  es- 
tahlishineiu  of  our  present  government,  a  very  cxteii>ive  combi- 
nation h;id  taken  place  in  New  York  and  the  easiorn  Slntes, 
amoiii:  that  descrij)tion  of  people  who  were  pnrtlv  monarchical  in 
j^riacipiei  or  frightened  wiiii  Shay's  rebellion  and  tiie  impotence 
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of  ilic  old  CoTif^rcss.    Deles;ates  in  different  places  had  acwalJy 
had  consultations  on  the  subject  of  seizing  on  the  powers  of  a  2;o- 
vernmcnt,  and  establishing  them  by  force;  had  corresponded  with 
one  another,  and  had  sent  a  deputy  to  General  Washington  to 
Bolicit  his  co-operation.    He  refused  to  join  them.    The  new  con- 
vention was  in  the  mean  time  proposed  by  Virginia  and  ap|X)inled. 
These  people  believed  it  impossible  the  States  should  ever  agree 
on  a  government,  as  this  must  include  the  impost  and  all  the  other 
powers  which  the  States  had,  a  thousand  times,  refused  to  the 
■general  authority.    They  therefore  let  the  proposed  convention  go 
on,  not  doubting  its  failure,  and  confiding  that  on  its  failure  would 
be  a  still  more  favorable  moment  for  their  enterprise.  They 
therefore  vvisheil  it  to  fail,  and  especially,  when  Hamilton,  tlieir 
leader,  brought  forward  his  plan  of  c:ovemment,  failed  entirely  in 
carryins;  it,  and  retired  in  disgust  from  tiie  convention.    His  asso- 
ciatos  tl)en  took  every  method  to  prevent  any  form  of  government 
being  agreed  to.    But  the  well  intentioned  never  ceased  uying, 
iimone  thing,  then  another,  till  they  could  get  something  agreed 
to.  '  The  final  passaa^e  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  completely 
defeated  the  views  of  the  combination,  and  saved  usjrom  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  government  over  us  by  force.    This  lact 
throws  a  blaze  of  liirht  on  the  conduct  of  several  members  frx)m 
New  York  and  the  <  astern  States  in  the  convention  of  AnnajK>lis, 
and  the  grand  convention.    At  that  of  Annapolis,  several  eastern 
members  most  vehemently  opposed  Madison's  proposition  for  a 
more  general  convention,  with  more  general  powers.  They 
wished  things  to  get  more  and  more  into  confusion,  to  justify  liie 
violent  measure  they  proposed.    The  idea  of  establishing  a  go-  * 
vernment  by  reasoning  and  agreement,  they  pubhcly  ridiculed  as 
an  Uiopiaa  project,  visioaaiy  and  unexampled. 

February  the  r)ih,1798.  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  me,  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion yesterday  witli  Goodhue,  on  the  j^iate  of  our  aflairs,  Goodhue 
said.  'Ill  tell  yon  what,  1  have  made  up  my  mind  on  this  bubjeci ; 
I  would  rather  the  old  ship  should  irn  flown  than  not  (meaning 
the  Union  of  the  vStates.)  Mr.  Ilillhnti>e  eoming  up,  'well,'  >ays 
Mr.  Baldwin,  '  I'll  tell  my  old  friend  llillhouse  what  you  say 
and  he  told  him.  'Well,'  says  Goodhue,  '1  repeat  thai  I  would 
rather  the  old  ship  should  <:o  down,  if  we  are  to  be  always  kept 
pumping  so.'  *Mr.  Hillhouse,'  says  Baldwin,  'you  remember 
wben  we  were  learning  logic  together  at  school,  there  was  the 
case  categorical  and  the  case  hypothetirttl.  Mr.  Goodhue  stated 
it  to  me  first  as  the  case  categorical.  I  am  glad  to  .^e  that  he 
now  changes  it  to  the  case  hypothetical,  by  addiqg»  'if  we  are 
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always  to  be  kept  pumping  so.'  Baldwin  went  on  then  to  remind 
Goodhue  wliat  an  advocate  he  liad  been  for  our  tonna^^o  duly, 
wanting  to  make  it  one  dollar  instead  of  fifty  cents ;  and  how  im- 
patiently he  bore  tlie  delays  of  Congress  in  proceeding  to  retali- 
ate on  Great  Britain  before  Mr.  Madison's  propositions  came  on. 
Goodhue  ackuowledged  that  his  opiaions  had  changed  since  that. 

February  the  15th,  1798.  I  dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Adams, 
(the  President.)  The  company  was  lari;e.  After  dinner  I  was 
sitting  next  to  him,  and  our  conversation  was  fu  st  on  the  enormous 
price  of  labor,*  house  rent,  and  other  thin2;s.  Wo  both  concur- 
red in  ascribing  it  chieny  to  the  lloods  of  bank  paper  now  afloat, 
and  in  condemning  those  institutions.  We  then  g(n  on  the  con- 
siituiion  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  coiivcrsaiion  he  said,  that  no 
re])ublic  could  ever  last  which  had  not  a  Senate,  and  a  Senate 
deeply  and  strongly  rooted,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  against  all 
popular  storms  and  passions ;  that  he  thought  our  Senate  as 
well  constituted  as  it  could  have  been,  being  chosen  by  tht^  Ic^^is- 
latures;  for  if  tiiese  could  not  sup[)0]  t  them,  he  tliu  not  know 
what  could  do  it ;  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  for 
them  to  hii  chosen  bv  the  State  at  larire,  as  that  would  insure  a 
choice  ot  distinguished  men,  since  none  but  such  could  bo  known 
to  a  whole  people;  that  the  only  fault  in  our  Senate,  was,  that  it 
was  not  durable  enough;  that  hitherto,  it  had  behaved  very 
well;  however,  he  was  afraid  Uiey  would  give  way  in  the  end. 
That  as  to  trusting  to  a  popular  assembly  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  it  was  the  merest  chimera  imaginable  ;  they 
never  had  any  rule  of  decision  but  their  own  will ;  that  he  would 
as  lieve  bt;  again  in  tin;  hands  of  our  oUl  conniiiitecs  of  safety, 
who  made  the  law  and  executed  it  at  the  same  time  ;  that  it 
iiad  been  observed  by  some  writer,  (I  forget  whom  he  named,) 
that  anarchy  did  more  mischief  in  one  night,  than  tyranny  in  an 
age;  and  that  in  modern  times  we  might  say  with  truth,  that  in 
France,  anarchy  iiad  done  more  harm  in  one  night,  than  all  the 
despotism  of  their  Kings  had  ever  done  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Tlie  point  in  whicli  he  views  our  Senate,  as  the  colossus  of  the 
constitution,  serves  as  a  key  to  the  politics  of  the  Senate,  who 
arc  two  thirds  of  them  in  his  sentiinentSi  aud  accounts  for  tlie  bold 
line  of  coudjLici  they  pursue. 

iVIarch  the  Ist.    Mr.  Tazewell  tells  me,  tiiat  when  the  appro- 

•  He  observed,  that  eight  or  ten  years  »(ro,  he  ffavo  only  fiOy  dollars  to  a 
COttimon  liil)orcr  for  his  farm,  finding  him  food  and  lodirin^.    ISow  he  g^iyev 
OM  hundred  and  fiiljr  doUarS|  and  even  two  hundred  dollars  to  ORe. 
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'  •prtaiions  for  the  British  treaty  were  on  the  carpet,  and  very  un- 
certain in  the  lower  House,  there  being  at  that  time  a  number  of 
bills  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  Senate,  none  reported,  and 
the  Senate  idle  for  want  of  them,  he,  in  his  place,  called  oo 

^tbe  committeei  to  report,  and  particularly  on  Mr.  King,  who  was 

i%[  moat  of  tlKun.V  King  said  thai  it  was  true  the  committees  kept 
back  tMr  reports,  waiting  the  event  of  the  queslioo  about  t^Ppp^ 
priatioo :  tbat  if  that  was  not  carried,  they  considered  legiamip 
as  at  an  end ;  that  they  might  as  well  break  up  and  coonder  the 
,Unkni  as  digjifeed.   Tazewdl  ezfiresaed  his  astonishqia&^theae 

^jpdeasy  and  cHI  on  King  lo  know  if  he  had  misappreheollp  fawi. 

f^Kmg  rose  again  and  repeated  the  same  words.  The  nezl^ajlCabql 
took  an  occasion  in  deoate,  and  so  awkward  a  one  as  to  shew  it  waa 
^  thing  agreed  to  be  done,  lo  repeat  the  same  sentimeola  in  strong' 
er  terms,  and  oaroed  further,  by  declaring  a  determination  on  their 

•  skle  10  break  up  and  dissolve  the  government.  oi|» 

*■  >  .  ^ 

March  ^e  I  Itb.    In  conversation  with  Baldwin,  and  Brown  of 

Kentucky,  Brown  says  that  in  a  private  company  onoe,  consisting 

of  Hamikai,  King,  Madison,  himself,  and  aome  one  else  making 

a  fifili,  spcakine;  of  the  ^federal  government;^  'Oh!'  says  Ham- 
ihon,  ^say  the  federal  monarchy^  \ei  us  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  for  a  monarchy  it  is.' 

Baldwin  mentions  at  table  the  fQlk>wing  ftict.  When  tbe  bank 
bill  was  under  disctnnon  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  Judge 
Wilson  came  in,  and  was  standing  by  Baldwin.  Baldwin  re* 
ronded  him  of  the.  iblknring  fact  which  passed  in  the  grand  con* 
vention.  Among  the  enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress,  was 
one  to  erect  corporations.  It  was,  on  debate,  struck  out.  Several 
particular  powers  were  then  proposed.  Among  others,  Robert 
Morris  proposed  to  G;ive  ('ongress  a  power  to  establish  a  national 
bank.  Gotivernenr  Morris  opposed  it,  observing;  that  it  uas  ex- 
tremely doubtfid  whether  ihe  constitution  they  were  framing  could 
ever  be  passed  at  all  by  the  people  of  America;  that  to  give  it  its 
best  chance,  however,  the_y  should  make  it  as  palatable  as  possible, 
and  put  nothing  into  it  not  very  essential,  which  might  raise  up 
enemies;  that  his  colleague  (Robert  Morris)  well  knew  that* a 
bank'  was,  in  their  Slate,  (Pennsylvania)  the  very  watch  word  of 
parly,  that  n  bank  had  been  ihe  great  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  the  State,  from  the  establishment  of 
their  constitution,  liaving  been  erected,  put  down,  and  erected 
as;ain,  as  either  pnrty  preponderated;  thai  therefore,  to  insert  this 
jx)u'cr,  would  instantly  enlist  a2;ainst  the  whole  instrument,  the 
whole  of  tiie  anti-bank  party  in  Pennsylvania.   Whereupon  it  was 
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rejected,  as  was  every  other  spori.nl  jx)wep,  except  tliat  of  giving 
copyrights  to  authors,  and  patents  to  inventors  ;  tlie  general 
power  of  incorporating  being  whittled  down  to  this  shred.  Wil- 
son agreed  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hunter  of  South  Carolina,  who  lodges  with  Rutledge,*  tells 
me,  tliat  Rutledge  was  explaining  to  him  the  plan  they  proposed 
to  pursue  as  to  war  measures,  when  Oiis  came  in.  Rutledge 
addressed  Otis.  Now,  Sir,  says  he,  you  must  come  forward  widi 
something  liberal  for  the  southern  States,  fortify  their  harbors 
and  build  gallies,  in  order  to  obtain  ilieir  concurrence.  Otis  said, 
we  insist  on  convoys  for  our  European  trade,  and  srtiardn  costas^ 
on  which  condition  alone,  we  will  give  them  gallies  and  fortifica- 
tions. RuUedge  observed,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  McHenry 
and  Pickering  must  go  out ;  Wolcott,  be  thought,  might  remain, 
but  the  others  were  incapable  of  conducting  a  war.  Otis  said 
the  eastern  people  would  never  abandon  Pickering,  lie  must  be 
retained;  McHenry  might  go.  They  considered  together  whether 
General  FiDckney  would  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
.  They  appreheoded  he  would  not*  It  was  agreed  in  this  comrer- 
aation,  that  Sewall  bad  more  the  ear  of  the  President  than  any 
other  person* 

March  the  12tfa*  When  the  bill  for  appropriations  was  before 
the  Senate,  Anderson  moved  to  strike  out  a  clause  recognising  (by 
way  of  appropriation,)  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
House  01  Representatives,  to  sit  dnrii^  their  recess  to  collect 
evidence  on  Blomit's  case,  denying  they  nad  power,  but  by  a  law, 
to  authorise  a  committee  to  stt  during  recess.  Tracy  advocated 
the  motion,  and  said,  *  we  may  as  well  speak  out.  The  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  take  care 
of  the  British  minister,  to  take  care  o\  the  Spanish  minister,  to 
take  care  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  short,  to  take  care  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  were  afraid  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  would  not  perform  the  office  of  coUectiiig 
evidence  faithfully ;  that  their  would  be  collusion,  &c.  There- 
fore, the  House  appointed  a  Committee  of  their  own.  We  shall 
have  them  next  sending  n  committee  to  Europe  to  make  a  treaty, 
8u:.  Suppose  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  resolve, 
that  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  they  should  continue  to 
sit  as  a*  committee  of  the  whole  House  during  the  whole  recess.' 
This  shews  how  the  appointment  of  that  committee  has  been 
Tiewed  by  the  President's  (Heads* 

"  y  Rutledge,  jonior. 

Id 
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April  the  5th.  Doctor  Rush  tells  me  he  had  it  from  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams, that  not  a  scrip  of  a  pen  has  passed  between  the  late  and 
present  President,  since  he  came  into  office. 

April  the  loth.  New  instrocdons  of  the  British  govemment 
to  their  armed  ships  now  appeari  which  clearly  infringe  their 
treaty  with  us,  by  authorising  them  to  take  our  vessels  carrying 
produce  of  the  French  colonies  frotn  those  colonies  to  Etlrope, 
and  to  take  vessels  hound  to  a  blockaded  port.  See  them  in 
Brown^s  paper,  of  April  the  18th,  in  due  form. 

The  Fresident  has  sent  a  government  brig  to  France,  probably 
to  carry  despatches.  He  has  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  these,  one 
Humphreys,  the  son  of  a  ship  carpenter,  ignorant,  under  age,  not 
speaking  a  word  of  French,  most  abusive  of  that  nation ;  whose 
only  merit  is,  the  having  mobbed  and  beaten  Bache  on  board 
the  frigate  built  here,  for  which  he  was  indicted  and  punished  by 
fine. 

April  the  25tli.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  bar  to  the  federal, 
judges,  Chase  and  Peters,  present  about  twenty-four  lawyers, 
and  William  Til2;hman  in  the  chair,  this  toast  was  gjven;  'Our 
Kng  in  old  Eni^lnnd.'  Observe  the  double  entendre  on  the 
word  King.  Du  Ponceau,  who  was  one  of  the  bar  present,  told 
this  to  Tenche  Coxe,  who  told  me  in  presence  of  H.  TazeweiL 
Dallas  was  at  the  dinner;  so  was  Colonel  Charles  Sims  of  Alex* 
andria,  who  is  here  on  a  law  suit'iw.  General  Irving, 

IVTay  the  3rd.  The  President  some  time  ago  appointed  Ste^ 
of  Virginia,  a  commissioner  to  the  Indians,  and  recently  Secretary 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Steele  was  a  CounseUor  of  Viiginia, 
and  was  voted  out  by  the  Assembly  because  he  turned  toiy. 
He  then  offered  for  Congress,  and  was  rejected  by  the  |>eople. 
Then  offered  for  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  was  rejected.  The 
President  has  also  appointed  Joseph  Hopkinson  commissioner  to 
make  a  veaty  with  the  Oneida  Indians.  He  is  a  j^onth  of  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,*  and  has  no  other  claims  to  such  an 
appointment  than  extreme  toryism,  and  the  haying  made  a  poor 
song  to  the  tune  of  the  President's  march. 

October  the  I3tli,  1798.  Littlepage,  who  has  been  on  one  or 
two  missions  from  Poland  to  Spain,  said  that  when  Gardoqui  re- 
turned from  America,  he  settled  with  his  court  an  account  of  se- 
cret service  money,  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Esnrdatwrn 
Colonel  Monroe. 
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January,  1799.  Tn  a  conversation  between  Doctor  Ewcn  and 
the  President,  the  former  said  one  of  liis  sons  was  an  aristocrat, 
the  other  a  democrat.  Tlie  President  asked  if  ii  was  not  tiie 
youngest  who  was  the  democrat.  Yes,  said  Ewen.  Well,  said  the 
President,  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  is  not  a  democrat  is  good  for  no- 
thing, and  he  is  no  better  who  is  a  democrat  at  twenty.  Ewen 
told  Hurt,  and  Hurt  told  me. 

January  the  14di.  Lo^an  tells  me  that  in  his  conversation 
with  Pickcriivj;  on  his  arrival,  the  latter  abused  Cierry  very  much  ; 
said  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  had  deserted  the  post  to 
which  he  was  appointed;  that  the  French  temporised  at  fnst  with 
Pinckney,  but  lound  him  too  much  of  a  man  for  their  purpose. 
Logan  observing,  that  notwithstanding  the  pacific  declarattoos  of 
France,  it  might  stiJl  be  weU  to  keep  up  the  miMtafy  ardor  of  our 
citizens,  and  to  have  the  militia  in  good  order :  *lhe  mifitia,'  said  . 
Pickering,  *the  mifoia  never  did  any  good  to  diis  cottDtrjr,  exeept 
in  the  single  alEiir  of  Bunker's  Hill;  that  we  must  have  a  stand- 
ing army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  wfak^  being  statkmed  m  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  continent,  might  serve  as  rallying  pomts  for  the 
militia,  and  so  render  them  of  some  service/  In  his  conversa- 
tion widi  Mr.  Adams,  Logan  mentioned  the  willingness  of  the 
French  to  treat  with  Gerry.  *  And  do  you  know  why,'  said  Mr. 
Adams.  '  Why,  SvP  said  Logan.  '  Because,'  said  Mr.  Adams^ 
'they  know  him  to  have  been  an  anti-federalist,  against  the  oon- 
slitutkm.' 

January  the  2nd,  1800.  Information  from  Tenche  Coxe. 
Mr.  Lision  had  sent  two  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  by 
one  Sweezy.  He  had  sent  copies  of  them,  together  with  a  third, 
(original)  by  one  Cribs.  Sweezy  was  arrested  (being  an  off  horse 
thief,)  and  his  papers  examined.  T.  Coxe  had  a  sieht  of  them. 
As  soon  as  a  rumor  got  out  that  there  were  letters  of  Mr.  Liston 
disclosed,  but  no  particulars  yet  mentioned, Mr.  Liston  suspecting 
that  Cribs  had  betrayed  him,  thought  it  best  to  bring  all  his  three 
letters,  and  lay  them  before  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State.  Pick* 
ering  thought  them  all  very  innocent.  In  his  office  ihcy  were 
seen  by  a  Mr.  Hodgeo  of  New  Jersey,  commissary  of  military 
Stores,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Pickerins.  It  happens  that 
there  is  some  land  partnership  between  Pickering,  l  iod^en  and 
Coxe,  80  that  the  latter  is  freely  and  intimately  visited  by  Hofl2;en, 
who,  moreover,  speaks  freely  with  him  on  political  subjects.  They 
were  talking  the  news  of  the  day,  when  Mr.  Coxe  observed  that 
these  intercepted  letters  of  Ligpn  were  serious  things;  (nothing 
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being  yet  out  but  a  general  rumor.)  Hodgen  asked  which  he 
tliought  the  most  serious.  Coxe  said  the  second;  (for  he  knew 
yet  of  no  other.)  Hodgen  said  he  thought  little  of  any  of  them, 
out  that  the  third  was  the  most  exceptionable.  This  struck  Coxe, 
who,  not  betraying  his  ignorance  of  a  third  letter,  asked  generally 
what  part  of  that  he  alluded  to.  Hodgen  said  to  that  wherein  he 
assured  the  Governor  of  Canada,  that  if  tlie  French  invaded 
,  Canada,  an  army  would  be  marched  from  these  States  to  kis  as- 
iistance.  After  this  it  became  known  that  it  was  Sweezy  who  was 
arrested,  and  not  Cribs;  so  that  Mr.  Liston  had  made  an  unne- 
cessary disclosure  of  his  tliird  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  who,  how- 
ever, keeps  his  secret  for  him.  In  the  beginning  of  die  conver- 
sation between  Hodgon  and  Coxe,  Coxe  happened  to  name 
Sweezy  as  the  bearer  of  the  letters.  *  That's  not  his  name,'  says 
Hodgen,  (for  he  did  not  know  that  two  of  the  letters  had  been 
sent  by  Sweezy  also)  *  his  name  is  Cribs.'  This  put  Coxe  on  his 
guard,  and  set  him  to  fishing  for  tlie  new  matter. 

January  the  1 0th.  Doctor  Rush  tells  mc  that  he  had  it  from 
Samuel  Lyman,  that  during  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Congress,  the  federal 
members  held  the  largest  caucus  they  have  ever  had,  at  which  he 
was  present,  and  the  question  was  proposed  and  debated,  whether 
they  should  declare  war  against  France,  and  determined  in  the 
negative.    Lyman  was  against  it. 

He  tells  me,  that  Mr.  Adams  told  him,  that  when  he  came  on  in 
the  fall  to  Trenton,  he  was  there  surrounded  constantly  by  the 
opponents  of  the  late  mission  to  France.  That  Hamilton  pressing 
him  to  delay  it,  said,  *why.  Sir,  by  Christmas,  Louis  the  XVllI 
will  be  seated  on  his  throne.'  Mr.  A.  *  By  whom  ?'  H. 
*By  the  coalition.'  Mr.  A.  *  Ah!  then  farewell  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe.  If  a  coalition  moved  by  the  finger  of  England, 
is  to  give  a  government  to  France,  there  is  an  end  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  country.' 

Januarj'  the  12th.  General  Samuel  Smith  says  that  Pickering, 
Wolcott  and  Mc  Henry,  wrote  a  joint  letter  from  Trenton  to  the 
President,  then  at  Braintree,  dissuading  him  from  the  mission  to 
France.  Stoddard  refused  to  join  in  it.  Stoddard  says  die  in- 
structions are  such,  that  if  the  Director)'  have  any  disposition 
to  reconciliation,  a  treaty  will  be  made.  He  observed  to  him  also, 
that  Ellsworth  looks  beyond  this  mission  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
That  wiih  this  view,  he  will  endeavor  to  make  a  treaty,  and  a  good 
one.  That  Davie  has  the  same  vanity  and  views.  All  this  com- 
uinnirnted  bv  Stoddard  to  S.  Smith. 
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January  the  13th.  Baer  and  Harrison  G.  Otis  lold  J.  Nicho- 
las, thai  in  the  caucus  mentioned  ante  10th,  there  wanted  but  five 
votes  to  produce  a  declaration  of  war.    Baer  was  against  it. 

January  the  19cb.  W,  C.  Nicholas  tells  me,  that  in  a  confer* 
sation  ivini  Dexter  three  or  fbttr  days  ago,  he  asked  Dexter 
whetherit  would  not  be  pracdcablelbrtke  StMstoamBonsome 
tinifbnn  mode  of  cbocning  electors  of  President.  Dexter  said, 
*I  suppose  you  would  prefer  an  election  by  districts.'  'Yes,'  said 
Nicholas,  *  1  think  it  would  he  best;  but  would  nevertheless  agree 
to  any  other  consistent  with  the  constitution.'  Dexter  said  he  did 
not  luiow  what  might  be  the  opmbn  of  his  State,  but  his  own  was, 
that  no  mode  of  dectwn  wouhl  answer  any  good  purpose ;  that 
he  should  prefer  one  far  Ufe*  On  that  reasoning,  said  Nicholas, 
you  should  prefer  an  hereditaiy  one.  No,  he  said,  we  are  not  ripe 
lor  that  yet  I  suppose,  added  he,  this  doctrine  is  not  very  popu- 
lar with  you.  No,  said  Nichobs,  it  would  efiectually  damn  any 
man  io  my  State.  So  it  would  in  mioe,  said  Dexter  \  hut  I  am  un- 
der no  inducement  to  belie  my  sentiment,  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
from  any  body;  I  had  rather  be  at  home  than  here,  therefore  1 
apeak  my  sentiraente  freely.  Mr.  Nicholas,  a  little  before  or  af« 
^  ter  this,  made  the  same  proposition  of  a  uniform  election  to  Roes, 
'  who  replied  that  be  saw  no  good  in  any  kind  of  election.  Perhaps, 
said  he,  the  present  one  may  last  awhile.  On  the  whole,  JMr. 
Nicholas  thiiiks  he  perceives  in  that  parqr,  a  willingness  and  a 
wish  to  let  every  thing  go  from  bad  to  worse,  to  amend  nothing, 
^  in  hopes  it  may  bring  on  confusion,  and  open  a  door  to  the  kind 
of  government  they  wish.  In  a  coQversadon  with  Gunn,  who 
goes  with  them,  but  thinks  in  some  degree  with  us,  Gunn  told 
him  that  the  very  game  which  the  minority  of  Pennsylvania  is 
now  playing  with  McKcan,  (see  substitute  of  minority  in  lower 
House,  and  address  of  Senate  in  upper,)  was  meditated  by  the 
same  party  in  the  federal  government,  in  case  of  the  election  of  a 
republican  President;  and  that  the  eastern  States  would  in  that 
case  throw  things  Into  confusion,  and  break  the  Union.  That 
tliey  have  in  a  grcai  doi^ree  got  rid  of  their  paper,  so  as  no  longer 
to  be  creditors,  and  the  moment  they  cease  to  enjoy  the  plun- 
der of  the  immense  appropriations  now  exclusively  theirs,  they 
would  aim  at  some  other  order  of  things. 

January  the  24th.  Mr.  Smith,  a  merchant  of  Hamburg;,  c;ives  me 
the  followine  information.  The  St.  Andrew's  Club,  of  New- 
York,  (all  of  Scotch  tories,)  gave  a  public  dinner  lately.  Among 
other  guests  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one.    After  diQDer,the  first 
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toast  was,  *  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States.*  It  was  drunk 
without  any  particular  approbation.  The  next  was,  *  George  the 
Third.'  Hamilton  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  insisted  on  a  bum- 
per and  three  cheers.  The  whole  company  accordingly  rose  and 
gave  the  cheers.  One  of  them,  though  a  federalist,  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  the  partiality  shewn  by  Hamilton  to  a  foreign  sovereign 
over  his  own  President,  that  he  mentioned  it  to  a  Mr.  Schwari- 
house,  an  American  merchant  of  New  York,  who  mentioned  it  to 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  also  tells  me,  that  calling  one  evening  on  Mr.  Evans, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  asking  the  news,  Evans  said,  Harper  had  been  just  there,  and 
speaking  of  the  President's  setting  out  to  Braintree,  said,  *  he  pray- 
ed to  God  that  his  horses  might  run  away  with  him,  or  some  other 
accident  happen  to  break  his  neck  before  he  reached  Braintree.' 
This  was  in  indignation  at  his  having  named  Murray,  &ic.  to  ne- 
gotiate with  France.    Evans  approved  of  the  wish. 

February  the  I  st.  Doctor  Rush  tells  me  that  he  had  it  from  Asa 
Green,  that  when  the  clergy  addressed  General  Washington  on 
his  departure  from  the  government,  It  was  observed  in  their  con- 
sultation, that  he  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  said  a  word  to  the 
public  which  shewed  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  they 
thought  they  should  so  pen  tlieir  address,  as  to  force  him  at  lengtli 
to  declare  publicly  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not.  They  did 
so.  However,  he  observed,  the  old  fox  was  too  cunning  for  them. 
He  answered  every  article  of  their  address  particularly  except 
that,  which  he  passed  over  without  notice.  Rush  observes,  he 
never  did  say  a  word  on  the  subject  in  any  of  his  public  papers, 
except  in  his  valedictory  letter  to  the  Grovernors  of  the  States, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  *  the  bonign  influence  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

I  know  that  Gouvcrnciir  Morris,  who  pretended  to  be  in  his  se- 
crets and  believed  himself  to  be  so,  has  often  told  me  that  General 
Washington  believed  no  more  of  that  system  than  he  himself  did. 

March,  1800.  Heretical  doctrines  maintained  in  Senate,  on 
the  motion  against  the  Aurora.  That  there  is  in  ever}-  legal  body 
of  men  a  right  of  self-preservation,  authorising  them  to  do  whate- 
ver is  necessary  for  that  purpose  :  by  Tracy,  Read  and  Lawrence. 
That  the  common  law  authorises  the  proceeding  proposed  against 
the  Aurora,  and  is  in  force  here  :  by  Read.  That  the  privileges 
of  Congress  are  and  ought  to  be  indefinite  :  by  Read. 

Tracy  says,  he  would  not  say  exactly  that  the  common  law  of 
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England  in  all  its  extent  is  in  force  lierc ;  but  common  sense, 
reason  and  morality,  which  are  the  foundations  of  die  common 
law,  are  in  force  here,  and  establish  a  common  law.  He  held 
himself  so  nearly  half  way  between  the  common  law  of  England 
and  what  every  body  else  has  called  natural  law,  and  not  common 
law,  that  he  could  hold  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he  should 
find  expedient. 

Dexter  maintained  that  the  common  luw,  as  to  crimeS}  is  in 
force  in  the  United  States. 

Chipman  says,  tliat  the  principles  of  common  right  are  common 
law. 

March  the  lltb.  Conversing  with  Mrs.  Adams  on  the  subject 
of  the  writers  in  the  newspaj)ers,  1  took  occasion  to  mention  that  1 
never  in  my  life  had,  direcdv  or  indirecily,  written  one  sentence  for  a 
newspaper ;  which  is  an  absolnii^  truth.  She  said  dial  Mr.  Adams, 
she  believed,  had  pretty  well  ceased  to  meddle  in  die  newspapers, 
since  he  closed  the  pieces  on  Davila.  This  is  the  first  direct 
avowal  of  that  work  to  be  his,  diough  long  and  universally  under- 
stood to  be  so. 

March  the  14th.  Frenean,  in  Charleston,  had  the  printing  of  the 
laws  in  his  paper.  He  primed  a  panij)hletof  Pincknej  's  letters  on 
Robbins'  case.  Pickering  has  given  the  ])rinting  ol  the  laws  to 
the  tory  paper  of  that  place,  though  not  of  half  the  circulation. 
The  printing  amounted  to  about  oue  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

< 

March  the  24th.  Mr.  Perez  Morton  of  Massachusetts  tells  me  that 
Thatcher,  on  his  return  from  the  war  Congress,  declared  to  him 
he  had  been  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  and  many 
others  also  ;  but  that  on  counting  nos(  s  they  found  they  could  not 
carry  it,  aod  therefore  did  not  attempt  it. 

March  the  27th.  'Tudgc  Breckenridgc  gives  me  the  following  in- 
formauon.  He  and  Mr.  Ross  were  originally  very  intimate  ;  in- 
deed, he  says,  he  found  him  keeping  a  little  Latin  school,  and  ad- 
vised and  aided  him  m  the  study  of  the  law,  ami  broui^ht  him  for- 
ward. Aft(-'r  Koss  became  a  Senator,  and  parti'  nlarly  at  the 
time  of  the  western  insurrection,  they  still  were  in  concert.  Af- 
ter the  British  treaty,  Ross,  on  his  r<  turn,  informed  him  there  was 
a  party  in  the  United  Stales  who  wanted  to  overturn  die  govern- 
ment, who  were  in  league  with  France;  that  France,  by  a  se- 
cret article  of  treaty  with  Spain  was  to  have  Louisiana  ;  and  diat 
Great  Britain  was  likely  to  be  our  best  friend  and  dependence. 
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On  this  information,  lie,  Brcckenrid^e,  was  indnced  to  become  an 
advocate  for  the  British  treaty.  Diirine;  this  intimacy  with  Ross, 
he  says,  that  General  CoUot,  in  liis  journey  to  the  western  coun- 
try, called  on  him,  and  he  frequently  led  Breckenridi:;e  into 
conversations  on  their  grievances  under  the  governnient,  and  par- 
ticularly the  western  exfxdition ;  that  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  country  woukl  have  in  joining  France  when  she 
should  hold  Louisiana ;  shewed  him  a  map  he  had  drawn  of  tliat 
part  of  the  country;  pointed  out  the  passes  in  the  mountain,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  might  hold  them  against  the  United 
States,  and  witli  which  France  could  support  them  from  New 
Orleans.  He  says,  that  in  these  conversations,  Collot  let  himself 
out  without  common  prudence.  He  says,  ^lichaud,  (to  whom  I, 
at  the  request  of  Genet,  had  given  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  as  a  botanist,  which  was  his  real  profes- 
sion,) called  on  him  ;  that  Michaud  had  a  commissary's  commis- 
sion for  the  expedition,  which  Genet  had  planned  from  that  quar- 
ter ai^ainst  the  Sf)aMiards  ;  that   ,  the  late  Spanish  com- 

maiiil.nii  of  St.  (nMievi(H'e,  with  one  Powers,  an  Ejiglisliman, 
called  on  him.  That  from  iln'se  circuni.-iunces,  together  with 
Ross'  stories,  he  did  b(ilievc  that  ihere  was  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
liver our  cuiintrv,  or  some  part  of  it  at  lea>t,  to  the  French;  that 
he  made  notes  of  what  passed  between  himscH  and  Collot  and  the 
others,  and  lent  them  to  .Mr.  Ross,  who  gave  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent, by  whom  they  were  deposited  in  ilie  ofiice  of  the  Boaiil  ul 
War  ;  that  when  he  complained  tu  Ko--s  of  this  breach  of  conil-  ^ 
dence,  he  endeavored  to  get  oil  by  compliments  on  the  utility  and 
importance  of  his  notes.  They  now  cooled  towards  each  other  ; 
and  his  op|)osition  to  Ross's  (dection  as  Governor  has  sepaiaied 
them  in  trutii,  though  not  entirely  to  appearance. 

Doctor  Rush  tells  me,  that  wiiiiin  a  lew  days  he  has  beard  a 
member  of  Congress  lament  our  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  express  his  sincere  wishes  that  we  were  again  dependent  on 
her. 

December  the  J5th,  1800.  Colonel  Hiichburn  tells  me  what 
Colonel  Monroe  had  before  told  me  of,  as  coming  from  Hiichburn. 
He  was  giving  me  the  characters  of  persons  in  iMas^achu- 
selts.  Speaking  of  Lowell,  he  said  he  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  a  timid  whig,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  we  were 
'Hikely  to  prevail,  lie  bi'came  a  great  ollice  hunter.  And  in  the 
very  breath  of  speaking  of  Lowell,  he  stopped  :  says  he,  1  will  give 
you  a  piece  of  information  which  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  to 
others.    There  was  a  Mr.  Hale  in  Mui,sachusetis,  a  reputable, 
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worthy  man,  who  becoming  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  o flairs,  I 
aided  him,  which  made  him  very  friendly  to  me.  He  went  to 
Canada  on  some  business.  The  Governor  there  took  great  no- 
lice  of  him.  On  his  return,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  to  me 
that  he  was  authorised  by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  to  give  from 
three  to  five  thousand  guineas  each  to  himself  and  some  others, 
to  induce  them,  not  to  do  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  their  country, 
but  to  befriend  a  hockI  connection  between  England  and  it. 
Hitclibnrn  said  he  would  think  of  it,  and  asked  Hale  to  come  and 
dine  widi  him  tomorrow.  After  dinner  he  drew  Hale  fully  out. 
He  told  him  he  had  his  doubts,  but  particularly,  that  he  snould 
not  like  to  be  alone  in  such  a  business.  On  that,  Hale  named  to 
faim  foux.others  whQ  were  to  be  engaged,  two  of  whom,  said 
Httchbttro,  are  dow  dead,  and  two  livaig.  HHcbbum,  when  he 
had  got  all  be  wanted  out  ol*  Hale,  declined  in  a  friendly  way. 
.  But  he  observed  those  four  men,  from  that  moment,  to  espouse^* 
the  interests  of  England  in  ^ery  pobt  and  on  every  occasioo. 
Though  he  did  not  name  the  thea  to  me,  yet  as  the  speaking  of 
LoweO  was  whsft  brought  into  his  head  to  tell  m^.this  anecdote, 
I  concluded  he  was  one.  From  other  cireumstances  respeetbg 
Stephen  Hlg^nson,  of  whom  lie  spoke,  I  conjectured  him  to  be 
the  other  living  one. 

December  the  26th.  In  another  conv^fsation,  I  mentioned  to 
Colonel  Hitchburn,  that  though  he  had  not  named  names,  I  had 
t  strongly  suspected  Higginson  to  be  one  of  Uak'#  men.  He 
smiled  and  said,  if  I  had  strongly  stispected  any  man  wrongfully 
from  his  information,  he  would  undeceive  me  :  that  there  were  no 
persons  he  thought  more  strongly  to  be  suspected  himself,  than 
Higginson  and  Lowell.  I  considered  this  as  saying  tliey  were  the 
meo.  Higgjj^ipn  is  employed  in  an  important  business  about  our 
navy. 

February  the  12th,  IBOl.  Edward  Livingston  tells  me,  that 
Bayard  applied  to  day  or  last  ni^ht  to  General  Samuel  Smith,  and 
represented  to  him  the  expediency  of  his  coming  over  to  the 
States  who  vote  for  Burr,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
appointment  which  he  might  not  command,  and  particularly  men- 
tioned the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Smith  asked  him  if  he 
was  authorised  to  make  the  ofier.  He  said  he  was  authorised. 
Smith  told  thi>  to  Livingston,  and  to  W.C.  Xirholas  who  confirms 
it  to  me.  Bayard  in  like  manner  tempted  f/ivini:;ston,  not  by  of- 
fering any  p.uli('ular  oHice,  but  by  representing  to  him  his, 
Livingston's,  intimacy  and  couueciiou  with  Burr  j  tliat  from  him  he 
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had  efery  thing  to  expect,  if  he  would  come  over  to  Him.  To 
Doctor  Linn  of  New  Jersey,  iliey  have  offered  the  government  of 
New  Jersey.  See  a  paragraph  in  Martin's  Baltimore  pa|)er  of 
February  the  10th,  signed,  »  a  looker  on,'  stating  an  intimacy  of 
views  between  Harper  and  Bun  .  '  ^ 

F ebruary  the  14th.  General  Armstrong  tells  me,  that  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  in  conversation  with  him  to  day  on  the  scene  which 
IS  passing,  expressed  himself  thus.  *  How  comes  it,'  says  he,  *  that 
Burr  who  is  four  hundred  miles  off,  (at  Albany,)  has  agents  here 
at  work  wth  great  activity,  while  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  on  ihe 
spot,  does  nothmg  ?'  This  explains  ihe  ambiguous  conduct  of 
himself  and  hjs  neplunv,  Lewis  Morris,  and  that  they  were  holding 
themselves  free  for  a  pricej  i.  e.  some  office,  eidier  to  the  uncle 
or  nephew.  1^  ^ 

February  the  lOth.  See  in-'the  WilSi^on  IMirror  of  Febru- 
aiy  the  14th,  Mr.  Bayard's  elaborate  argument  to  prove  tliat  the 
common  law,  as  modified  by  the  laws  of  (he  respective  Stales  a" 
die  epoch  of  the  ratification' of  the  consliiutiou,  attached  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 


June  the  23rd,  1801. ^Andrew  Ellicot  tells  me,  diat  in  a  con- 
versation last  summer  with  Major  William  Jackson  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  subject  of  our  intercourse  with  Spain,  Jackson  said 
we  had  managed  our  affairs  badly;  that  he  himself  was  the  au- 
thor  of  die  papers  against  the  Spanish  minister  signed  Americanos; 
that  his  object  was  irritation ;  that  he  was  anxious,  if  it  could 
have  been  brought  about,  to  have  plunged  us  into  a  war  with 
bpain,  that  the  people  might  have  been  occupied  with  that,  and 
not  ivith  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  and  other  lliines  they 
nad  no  busmess  to  meddle  widi. 

December  the  13th,  1803.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Coffin  of 
I\ew  Lngland,  who  is  now  here  soliciting  donations  for  a  college 
m  Greene  county,  m  Tennessee,  tells  me  that  when  he  first  deter- 
mined to  engage  m  this  enterprise,  he  wrote  a  paper  recommen- 
dator)'  of  the  enterjirise,  which  he  meant  to  get  signed  by  cler- 
gynien,  and  a  similar  one  for  persons  in  a  civil  character,  at  the 
nead  of  which,  he  wished  Mr.  Adams  lo  put  his  name,  be  being 
Wn  President,  and  the  application  going  only  for  his  name,  and 
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not  for  a  donatioo.  Mr.  AdamSy  after  reading  the  paper  and 
conaidenng,  said,  *be  saw  no  pomUliljof  eoMinmng  the  unkn  of 
the  Stitea;  that  their  dtsaolcidon  miial  neeessarily  take  place;  that 
he  therefore  saw  no  propriety  in  recooiniending  to  Near  £ogfa»Kl 
men  to  jpromote  a  literary  ioatitutioa  in  the  south ;  that  i%  was  in 
fact  givmg  strength  to  those  who  were  to  he  their  eoetaiesy  and 
therefore,  he  wooM  have  nothing  to  do  widi  it.' 

December  the  31st.  After  dinner  to  day,  the  pamphlet  on  the 
conduct  of  CSokmel  Borr  beng  the  subject  of  conversation,  Mat- 
thew Lyon  noticed  the  insinuations  against  the  republicans  at 
Washington,  pending  the  Presidentiai  election,  and  expressed  his 
.  wish  that  every  thing  wns  spoken  out  which  was  known;  that  it 
wouid  then  appear  on  which  side  there  was  a  bidding  for  votes, 
and  he  declared  that  John  Brown  of  Rhode  Island,  urging  him 
to  vote  for  Colonel  Burr,  used  these  words.  'What is  it  you 
want.  Colonel  Lyon  ?  Is  it  office,  is  k  money  ?  Only  say  what  you 
want,  and  yon  shall  have  it.' 

January  the  2nd,  1B04.  Colonel  Hitebbura  of  Massachusetts, 
reminding  me  of  a  letter  he  had  written  me  from  Philadelphia, 
pending  the  Presidential  election,  says  he  did  not  therein  give 
the  details.  That  he  was  in  company  at  Philadelphia  widi  Colo- 
nel Burr  and  ********  iliat  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  on  the  election,  Colonel  Burr  said,  *  we 
must  have  a  President,  and  a  constitutional  one,  in  some  way.' 
*How  is  it  to  be  done,*  says  Hilcliburn  ;  'Mr.  Jefferson's  friends 
will  not  quit  him,  and  his  enemies  are  not  strong  enon2;h  to  carry 
another.'  *VVhy,*  says  Burr,  *  our  friends  must  join  the  federal- 
ists, and  give  the  President.'  The  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
Colonel  Burr  repeated  nearly  llie  same,  saying,  '  we  cannot  be 
without  a  President,  our  friends  must  join  the  federal  vote.'  *  But' 
says  Hitchburn,  *  we  shall  then  be  wiihoul  a  Vice  President;  who 
is  to  be  our  Vice  President?'  Colonel  Burr  answered,  *Alr.  Jef- 
ferson.' 

January  the  26th.  Colonel  Burr,  the  Vice  President,  calls  on 
me  in  die  evening,  having  previously  asked  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  me.  He  began  by  recapitulating  summarily,  that 
he  had  come  to  New  York  u  stranger,  some  years  ago;  that  he 
found  the  country  In  possession  of  two  rich  families,  (the  Living- 
stons and  Clintons^ ;  that  his  pursuits  were  not  political,  and  he 
meddled  not*  when  the  crisis,  however,  of  1800  came  on, 
they  found  thdr  influence  worn  out,  and  solicited  his  aid  with  the 
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people.    He  lent  it  without  any  views  of  promotion.    That  his 
being  named  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  unexpected 
by  him.    He  acceded  to  it  with  a  view  to  promote  ray  fame  and 
advancement,  and  from  a  desire  to  be  with  me,  whose  company 
and  conversation  bad  always  been  fascinating  to  him.    That  since,  ; 
tbose  great  families  had  become  hostile  to  bim,  and  had  excited  I 
the  calumnies  which  I  had  seen  published.  That  m  this  Hamihoa  \ 
had  joinedt  and  had  even  written  some  of  the  pieces  against  him. 
That  his  attachment  Id  me  had  been  sincere,  and  was  still  un- 
changed, although  many  litde  stories  had  been  carried  to  him,  and 
he  supposed  to  me  also,  which  he  de^sed }  but  that  attachments 
must  he  reciprocal  or  cease  to  exis^  and  dierefore  he  asked  if 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  rame  towards  him ;  that  he  had 
chosen  to  have  diis  conversatkm  with  myself  directly,  and  not 
tiu>ough  any  intermediate  agent.   He  reminded  md  of  a  letter 
written  to  him  about  the  time  of  eountmg  the  votes,  (say  Kbra- 
ary,  1801,)  mendoning  that  his  election  had  left  a  chasm  in  nqr 
arrangements;  that  I  had  lost  him  from  my  list  in  the  administra- 
tion, &ic.    He  observed,  he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  republican  cause  for  him  (o  retire  ;  that  a  disadvantageous 
schism  would  otherwise  take  place ;  but  that  were  he  to  retire,  it  ^ 
would  he  said  he  shrunk  from  the  public  sentenoe,  which  he  never 
would  do;  that  his  enemies  were  using  my  name  to  destroy  him, 
and  somedibg  was  necessary  from  me  to  prevent  and  deprive  them 
of  that  weapon,  some  mark  of  favor  from  me  which  would  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  he  retired  with  my  confidence. 

<0 

I  answered  by  recapitulating  to  him  what  had  been  my  con- 
duct previous  to  the  election  of  1800.  That  1  had  never  inter- 
fered directly  or  indirectly  with  my  friends  or  any  others,  to  influ- 
ence the  election  either  for  hiui  or  myself ;  that  1  considered  it  as 
my  duty  to  he  merely  jinssivr,  rxcej)t  that  in  Virginia,  I  hnd  taken 
some  measures  to  procure  for  liiin  the  unanimous  voic  of  ilmt 
State,  because  I  thought  any  iailiue  there  might  he  imputed  to  ' 
me.  That  in  the  election  now  coming  on,  1  was  observiug  the 
same  conduct,  held  no  councils  with  any  body  respecting  it,  nor 
suflerefl  any  one  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  believing  it  my  ^ 
duty  to  leave  myself  to  the  free  discussion  of  the  public ;  that  I 
do  not  at  this  moineut  know,  nor  have  vvov  beard,  w  ho  were  to  be 
proposed  as  candidates  for  the  [uiblic  flioice,  except  so  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  newspap(MS.  That  as  to  the  attack 
excited  against  him  in  the  newspapers,  !  had  noiired  it  but  as 
the  pas><ing  wind;  that  I  bad  seen  C()iii|)Iaiiils  that  Cheeiham, 
enij)l(n  ed  in  pubiisbiug  the  laws,  should  be  pei  initled  to  eat  the 
public  bread  and  abu:3U  its  second  officer :  that  as  lo  this,  the  pub-  I 
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lishers  of  the  laws  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
without  any  reference  to  me ;  tliat  to  make  the  notice  general,  it 
was  often  given  to  one  republican  and  one  federal  printer  of  the 
same  place ;  that  these  federal  printers  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 
rait  llieir  abuse  of  me,  though  receiving  emoluments  from  the 
government,  and  that  I  have  never  thought  it  proper  to  interfere  for 
myself,  and  consequently  not  in  the  case  of  the  Vice  President. 
That  as  to  tlie  letter  he  risferred  to,  1  remembered  it,  and  believed 
he  had  only  mistaken  the  date  at  which  it  was  written  ;  that  1  thougiit 
it  must  have  been  on  the  first  notice  of  tlie  event  of  the  election 
of  South  Carolina ;  and  that  1  had  taken  that  occasion  to  mention 
to  him,  that  1  had  intended  to  have  proposed  to  him  one  of  the 
great  offices,  if  he  had  not  been  elected ;  but  that  his  election  in 
giving  him  a  higher  station  had  deprived  me  of  his  aid  in  the 
administration.    The  letter  alluded  to  was,  in  fact,  mine  to  him  of 
December  the  15di,  1800.    I  now  went  on  to  explain  to  him 
verbally,  what  I  meant  by  saying  I  had  lost  him  from  my  list. 
That  in  General  Washington's  time,  it  had  been  signified  to  hiir 
tliat  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  President,  would  be  glad  of  a  foreign 
embassy ;  that  General  Washington  mentioned  it  to  me,  expressed 
his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Adams  was  a  fit  character  for  such  an 
ofTice,  and  his  still  greater  doubts,  indeed,  his  conviction,  that  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  send  away  the  person  who,  in  case  of 
his  death,  was  provided  by  the  constitution  to  take  his  place  ; 
tliat  it  would  morevLT  appear  indecent  for  him  to  be  disposing  of  ilie 
public  trusts,  in  apparently  buying  off  a  com|)etitor  for  the  j)ublic 
favor,    1  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion,  and,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  Hamilton,  Knox  and  Randolph  were  consulted  and  gave  the 
same  opinions.    That  when  ^Ir.  Adams  came  to  the  administra- 
tion, in  his  first  interview  with  me,  he  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a 
mission  to  France,  and  how  desirable  it  would  have  been  to  him 
if  he  could  have  got  me  to  undertake  it ;  but  that  he  conceived 
it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  send  me  away,  and  assignod  the 
same  reasons  General  Washington  had  done ;  and  therefore,  he 
should  appoint  Mr.  Madison,  &lc.    That  I  had  myself  contem- 
plated his  (Colonel  Burr's)  appointment  to  one  of  the  great  offi- 
ces, in  cise  he  was  not  elected  Vice  President ;  but  that  as  soon 
as  that  election  was  known,  I  saw  it  could  not  be  done,  for  the 
good  reasons  which  had  led  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  therefore,  in  my  tirsi  letter  to  Colonel 
Burr,  after  the  issue  was  known,  1  had  mentioned  to  hini  that  a 
chasm  in  my  arrangements  had  been  produced  by  this  event,  i 
was  thus  particular  in  rectifying  the  date  of  diis  lelier,  because  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
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written,  which  were,  iodireotly,  an  answer  to  has  present  lunts. 
He  kft  the  matter  with  me  for  consideration,  and  the  oonvem- 
tkn  was  toned  to  iodiifereot  wbjects.  1  should  here  oodce,  th«t 
Coboel  Bunr  roust  have  thpu^  1  could  swallow  strong  thingsJo 
my  own  faror,  when  he  founded  his  acquieseence  in  the  nomina> 
liop  as  Vice  President,  to  his  desire  of  promoting  nay  honor,  the 
being  with  me,  whose  company  and  conversatbn  had  always  been 
ftscioating  with  him,  &c.  I  Imd  never  seen  Cokael  Burr  tiU  he 
came  as  a  member  of  Senate.  His  conduct  very  soon  inspved  me  i 
with  distrust.  I  habitually  cautioned  Mr.  Madoen  ai^ainst  trusting 
him  too  much.  I  saw  afterwards,  that  under  General  Wastnog- 
too's  and  Mr.  Adams'  administrations,  whenever  a  great  miBtaiy 
ap})ointment  or  a  diplomatic  one  was  to  be  made,  he  came  post 
to  Philadelphia  to  shew  himself,  and  in  fact  that  he  was  always 
at  market,  if  they  had  wanted  him.  He  was  bdeed  told  by  Dtj" 
too  in  1800,  he  might  be  Secretary  m  War;  but  this  bid  was  too 
late.  His  election  ns  Vice  President  was  dien  foreseen.  Widr 
these  impressions  of  Colonel  Burr,  there  never  had  been  an  inti- 
macy between  us,  and  but  little  association.  When  I  destined 
him  for  a  high  appointment,  it  was  out  of  respect  for  the  favor  he 
had  obtained  with  the  republican  party,  b^  his  extraordinary  ex*  * 
ertions  and  success  hi  the  New  York  electioa  in  1800. 

4 

April  the  15th,  1806.    About  a  month  ago,  Colonel  Burr  call- 
ed on  me,  and  entered  into  a  conversation,  in  which  he  mention- 
ed, that  a  liule  before  my  connns;  into  office,  I  had  written  to  him 
a  lelier  intimating  that  I  had  destined  liim  for  a  high  employ,  had 
he  not  beet)  placed  by  tlie  people  in  a  different  one  ;  that  lie  had 
signified  his  willingness  to  reslirn  as  Vice  President,  to  give  aid  to 
tlie  administration  in  any  oliier  place  ;  tliai  he  had  never  asked  an 
office,  however  ;  he  asked  aid  of  nf)l)0(lv,  bnt  could  walk  on  his 
own  legs  and  take  care  of  himself;  thai  1  iiad  always  used  him  . 
with  politeiK^ss,  hut  nothing  u)ore  ;  that  he  aided  in  bringing  on  ' 
the  present  order  of  thinirs  ;  that  he  had  snpported  the  adminis- 
tration ;  ami  that  he  could  do  ine  murli  harm  :  he  wished,  how- 
ever, to  be  on  different  ground  :  he  was  now  disengaged  from  all  ^ 
particular  business — williut^  lo  engage  in  soinediing — should  be  in  i 
town  some  days,  if  I  should  have  any  thing  to  propose  lo  liirn.  I 
observed  to  him,  tliat  1  had  always  been  sensible  that  he  possess- 
ed talents  which  might  be  employed  2;reatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  and  that  as  to  (nvself,  1  had  a  confidence  that  if  he 
were  employed,  he  would  use  his  talents  for  the  public  good  : 
but  that  he  must  be  sensible  the  public  had  withdrawn  their  con-  i 
fidence  from  him,  and  that  in  a  government  like  ours  it  was  ne-  i 
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cessary  to  embrace  in  its  administration  as  great  a  mass  of  public 
con6dence  as  possible,  by  employing  those  who  had  a  character 
with  the  public,  of  their  own,  and  not  merely  a  secondary  one 
through  the  executive.  He  observed,  that  if  we  believed  a  few 
newspapers,  it  might  be  supposed  he  had  lost  the  public  confi- 
dence, but  that  1  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  engage  newspapers  in 
any  thing.  I  observed,  that  I  did  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence of  his  having  lost  the  public  confidence,  but  to  the  late 
Presidential  election,  when,  though  in  possession  of  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  there  was  not  a  single  voice  heard  for  bis  retain- 
ing it.  That  as  to  any  harm  he  could  do  me,  I  knew  no  cause 
why  he  should  desire  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feared  no  injury 
which  any  man  could  do  me  :  that  I  never  had  done  a  single  act, 
or  been  concerned  in  any  transaction,  which  1  feared  to  have  fully 
laid  open,  or  which  could  do  me  any  hurt,  if  truly  staled  :  that  I 
had  never  done  a  single  thing  with  a  view  to  my  personal  inte- 
rest, or  that  of  any  friend,  or  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  the 
greatest  public  good  :  that,  therefore,  no  threat  or  fear  on  that  head 
would  ever  be  a  motive  of  action  with  me.  He  has  continued  in 
town  to  this  lime  ;  dined  with  me  this  day  week,  and  called  on 
me  to  take  leave  two  or  three  days  ago. 

I  did  not  commit  these  things  to  writins:  at  the  lime,  but  I  do  it 
now,  because  in  a  suit  between  him  and  (  'heetham,  he  has  had  a 
deposition  of  Mr.  Bayard  taken,  wliich  seems  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  suit,  nor  to  any  other  object  than  to  calumniate  me.  Bayard 
pretends  to  have  addressed  to  mo,  during  the  pending  of  the  Pre- 
sidential election  in  February,  1801,  through  General  Samuel 
Smith,  certain  conditions  on  which  my  election  might  be  obtained, 
and  that  General  Smith,  after  conversing  with  me,  gave  answers 
from  me.  This  is  absolutely  false.  No  proposition  of  any  kind 
was  ever  made  to  me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith,  nor  any 
answer  authorised  by  me.  And  this  fact  General  Smith  affirms 
at  this  moment. 

For  some  matters  connected  with  this,  see  my  notes  of  Febru- 
ary the  1 2th  and  14th,  1801,  made  at  the  moment.  But  the  foI-iMk 
lowing  transactions  look  place  about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,T  ' 
while  the  Presidential  election  was  in  suspense  in  Congress,  which, 
though  I  did  not  enter  at  the  time,  they  made  such  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  they  are  now  as  fresh,  as  to  their  principal  cir- 
cumstances, as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday.  Coming  out  of 
the  Senate  chamber  one  day,  1  found  Gouvemeur  Morris  on  the 
steps.  He  stopped  me,  and  began  a  conversation  on  the  strange 
»  and  portentous  state  of  things  then  existing,  and  went  on  to  ob 
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s#nre,  that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of  States  was  so  opposed 

^  to  my  being  elected,  were,  that  they  apprehended  that,  1. 1  would 
turn  all  federalists  out  of  office  ;  2.  put  down  the  navy ;  Si. 
wipe  off  the  public  debt.   That  I  need  only  to  declare,  or  au- 

f  tborise  my  friends  to  deelare,  that  I  wonid  not  take  theoe  steps, 
and  instantly  the  event  of  the  election  would  be  fixed.  I  told 
Mm,  that  I  should  leave  the  worid  to  judge  of  the  ooiiraa  I 
Bseent  to  pursue,  by  that  which  I  had  pursued  hidien«b  believing 

>  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  passive  and  silent  during  the  present  scene ; 
that  1  should  cenatoly  make  no  terms ;  should  never  go  into  tbeh 
office  of  Preeideot  by  capitulation,  nor  with  my  hands  tied  by  any 
^conditions  vrhicb'  should  hinder  me  from  pursuing  the  measure^ 
which  I  sbookl  deem  for  the  public  good.  Jtwas  undeniood  that 

^  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  eothfely  the  direction  of  the  vote  of  LrarlS' 
•liSjPiii  of  jSwij'^*  by  coming  over  to  liatthew  Lyon,  wcoU- 
have  add^^Rlher  vote,  and  decked  the  election.  About  tiM 
•same  time,  I  calted  on  Nlr.  Adams.'  We  conversed  on  the  stat? 
of  things.  1  observed  to  him,  that  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
was  then  i  ll  contemplation,  to  defeat  \hc  Presideotiai election  by  ai^ 
act  of  Gonial  (  ss  declaring  tiie  right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  Pre*' 

^^dentcf  t|;ie>Seoate,t6  devolve  on  him  the  government  during  anf 
Interregniini  :  that  such  a  mensnrc  would  probably  produce  re- 
^  distance  l^y  forced'  a|^  fncalculable  cqiisequences,  which  it  wouhl 
be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  negativing  such  an  act.  Heseeai^ 
^  IP  think  such  an  act  justifiable,  and  observed,  it  was  in  mf^ 
power  to  fix  the  election  by  a  word  in  an  instant,  by  declaring  I 
would  not  turn  out  the  federal  officers,  nor  put  down  the  navy, 
nor  spunge  the  national  dclit.    Finding  his  mind  made  up  as  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  c:nvrnun(  iu  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
I  ur2;pd  it  no  further,  observed,  the  world  must  judge  as  to  myself^ 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  some- 
tlilti2:  else.    About  the  same  time,  Dwic;l)t  Foster  of  Massachu- 
setts called  on  me  in  my  room  one  nii^ht,  nnd  went  into  a  very  long 
conversation  on  the  state  of  nftairs,  the  drift  of  which  was  to  let 

V  me  understand,  that  the  tears  above  mentioned  were  the  only  ob- 

•  stacle  to  my  eleriion,  to  all  of  which  I  avoided  givlna:  any  answer 
the  one  way  or  the  other.  From  this  moment  he  became  most,  • 
bitterly  and  personally  opposed  to  me,  and  so  has  ever  continued. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  had  any  particular  conversation  with. 
General  Samuel  Smith  on  this  subject.  Very  possibly  I  had, 
however,  as  the  general  subject  and  all  its  parts  were  the  constant 
themes  of  conversation  in  the  private  tete  a  teles  with  our  friends. 

*But  certain  I  am,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  republican  ever  | 
ujH^^the  mo^  distant  Junt  to  me  about  subniitt^|m|^|^i^^pp-  * 
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ditions,  or  giving  any  assurances  to  any  body ;  and  still  more  cer- 
tainly, was  nelilier  he  nor  any  other  person  ever  authorised  by  mo 
to  say  what  1  would  or  would  not  do. 


« 


«  « 
« 


[The  ibUowiog  official  opinion,  though  badveiteDtly  omitied  in 
its  pRopw  place,  is  deemed  of  suffioieot  importsooe.lo  be  inseried 
here.] 

The  bill  ibr  estabhshing;  a  Natioiial  BsLok^  undertakes,  amoBg 

other  things, 

1 .  To  form  the  subscribers  iote  a  corporatioa. 
,  2.  To  enable  them,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  receive 

grants  of  land ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Mortmain.* 

3.  To  make  alien  subscribers  cap^le  of  holding  lands ,  and  80 
far,  is  against  tho  laws  of  Menage, 
'  \         4.  To  transmit  liicse  lands,  on  llie  death  of  a  proprietor,  to  a 
i.   ,  •   .    certain  line  of  successors}  and  so  far,  changes  the  course  of  i^e- 
9cents. 

5.  To  put  the  lands  out  of  the  reach  of  forfeiture  or  escheat} 
'       .       and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  ForfcUure  aud  Escheat, 

G.  To  transmit  personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  certain  line} 
and  so  far,  is  ai^aiiist  the  laws  of  Distribution. 

7.  To  give  ilietn  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  banking  under 
the  national  authority ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  wl/o«o/;o/^. 
.     6.  To  communicate  to  them  a  |)uwer  to  make  laws  paramount 
-      *       to  the  laws  of  the  States;  for  so  they  must  he  construed,  to  pro- 
tect the  institution  from  the  control  of  the  Slale^legii>latures;  and 
^  so,  probably,  they  will  be  construed. 

I  consider  the  foundation  of  ilie  constitution  as  laid  on  this 
ground,  that  'all  fiowers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
I  ^.  cons^tution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.'  (Twelfth  amc»idment.)  To  take  a  single 
step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  the  pow- 
eis  of  Congfess,  is  to  t<ike  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of 
powet'i  no  longer  susoeptifale  oi  any  definitk>n. 

•  •  TImuvIi  tlie  constitution  cunfrols  ihfi  laws  of  Mortin  lin.  so  far  aa  to  per* 
mit  Cnri:,'r.->-<  it'^rlf  to  hold  lands  for  rprtain  purposes,  yt  not  so  far  as  to  p6t» 
niit  theiii  tu  cuiiiuiuiucuto  a  siniilar  light  tuoUior  corpuralc  bodies. 
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The  incorporation  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers  assumed  by  this 
bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution. 

I.  They  are  not  amoDg  the  powers  special^  eaumeratad. 
For  these  are, 

I.  A  power  lo  Utjf  taant  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  delKtof 
the  United  States.  But  no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax 
laid.  Were  ita  b3l  to  raise  money,  its  originatloii  in  the  Seoals 
would  condemn  it  by  the  coosiitniioo. 

3.  To  'borrow  money.'  But  this  b31  neither  borrows  mooeyy 
nor  insures  the  boirowing  it.  The  proprietors  of  the  bank  wiU  be 
just  as  free  as  any  other  money  holders,  to  lend  or  not  lo  lendtbeor 
money  to  the  piiblie.  The  opersnon  proposed  in  the  bill,  first  lo 
lend  mem  two  milUons,  and  ^eo  borrow  them  back  again,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  the  latter  act,  which  will  still  be  a  payment 
and  not  a  loan,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 

3.  'To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'  To  erect  a  bank,  and 
to  regulate  commerce,  are  vary  diftrent  acts.  He  who  erects  a 
bank,  creates  a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills :  so  does  he  who 
makes  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines. 
Yet  neither  of  these  persons  regulates  commerce  thereby.  To 
make  a  thing  wliich  may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  buying  and  selling.  Besides,  if  this  were  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  it  would  be  void,  as 
extending  as  much  to  the  internal  coiinnerce  of  every  State,  as  to 
its  external.  For  the  |K)wer  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitu- 
tion, does  not  extend  to  the  internal  regulation  of  the  commerce 
of  a  State,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  commerce  between  citizen  and 
citizen,)  whicij  remains  exclusively  with  its  own  legislature;  but  to 
its  external  commerce  only,  that  is  to  say,  its  commerce  with  an- 
otlier  State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  does  not  propose  the  measure  as  a  '  regula- 
tion of  Uade,'  but  as  ^  productive  of  considerable  advantage  to 
trade.' 

Still  less  are  these  powers  covered  by  iuiy  other  of  the  special 
enumerations. 

II.  Nor  are  they  witliin  either  of  the  general  phrases,  which  are 
the  two  following. 

i.  *To  lay  taxes  lo  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  ibe 
United  States;'  that  is  -to  say,  *to  lay  taxes  for  (he  purpose  of 
provkiing  for  die  general  welfare.'  For  the  laying  of  taxes  is  the 
paweTi  and  the  general  welfare  the  purptm  ibr  which  the  power  b 
to  be  exercised.  Congress  are  not  to  lay  uxesp  od  IS^kumy  for  any 
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purpose  they  please :  but  only  to  pay  the  debts,  or  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  any 
ihinf^  they  please,  to  provide  for  the  general  wellare,  but  only  to 
lay  taxes  for  thai  purpose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase,  not  as 
describing  the  purpose  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  distinct  and 
independent  power  to  do  any  act  tliey  please,  which  might  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Union,  would  render  all  the  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent enumerations  of  power  completely  useless.  It  would 
reduce  tlie  whole  instrument  to  a  sinii;le  phrase,  that  of  instituting 
a  Congress  with  power  to  do  wliatever  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  Uiey  would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  power  to  do  whatever  evil  they 
pleased.  It  is  an  established  rule  of  construction,  where  a 
phrase  will  bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to  give  it  that  which 
will  allow  some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument, 
and  not  that  which  will  render  all  the  others  useless.  Certainly, 
no  such  universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them.  It  was  in- 
tended to  lace  them  up  strailly  within  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  known  that  the  very  power  now  proposed 
as  a  mcaiis,  was  rejected  as  an  end  by  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution.  A  proposition  was  made  to  them,  to  authorise 
Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory  one,  to  empower 
tliem  to  incorporate.  But  the  whole  was  rejected  ;  and  one  of 
the  reasons  of  rejection  urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would 
have  a  power  to  erect  a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great 
cities,  where  there  were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  tiiat  subject, 
adverse  to  the  reception  of  the  constitution. 

2.  The  second  general  phrase  is,  '  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  powers.* 
But  they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A 
bank,  therefore,  is  not  neceMoi^,  and,  consequeutiy,  not  authorised 
by  this  phrase. 

It  has  been  much  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facility  or 
convenience  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Suppose  this  were  true :  yet 
the  constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  *  necessary,'  not 
those  which  are  merely  'convenient,'  for  effecting  the  enumerated 
|X)wers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  allowed  to  this 
phrase,  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to  every 
one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a 
convenience,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  some  one  ol  so  long  a  list  of 
enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  pow- 
ers, and  reduce  ilie  whole  to  one  phrase,  as  before  observed. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  ibe  coostitution  restrained  them  to  the  uc- 


cessary  means,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means,  without  which  the 
l^ant  of  ilie  power  would  be  nugatory. 

But  let  us  examine  this  *  convenience,'  and  see  what  ii  is.  The 
report  on  iliis  ^^iibject,  page  2^  states  the  only  general  convenience 
to  be,  the  preveniinc;  the  iriins|)oriation  and  re-transportation  of 
money  between  the  States  and  the  treasury.  (For  1  pass  over 
the  increase  of  circulating  medium  ascribed  to  it  as  a  merit,  and 
which,  according  to  my  ideas  of  paper  money,  is  clearly  a  de- 
merit.) Every  State  will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  tax  money  into 
the  treasury;  and  the  treasiir}'  will  have  to  pay,  in  every  State, 
a  part  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  salaries  to  die  offi- 
cers of  government  resident  in  that  State.  In  most  of  the  States, 
there  will  still  be  a  surplus  of  tax  money  to  come  up  to  the  seat 
of  government,  for  the  oliicers  residing  there.  The  payments  of 
interest  and  salary  in  each  State,  may  be  made  by  treasury  or- 
ders on  the  Slate  collector.  This  will  take  up  the  greater  pan  of 
the  money  he  has  collected  in  his  State,  and  consequently  pre- 
vent the  great  mass  of  it  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  Slate.  If 
there  be  a  balance  of  commerce  in  favor  of  that  State,  ae^ainst 
the  one  in  which  tlie  government  resides,  the  surplus  of  taxes  will 
be  renuued  by  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for  lliai  commercial 
balance.  And  so  it  must  be  if  there  were  a  bank.  But  if  there 
be  no  balance  of  commerce,  either  direct  or  circuitous,  all  the 
banks  in  the  world  could  not  bring  us  the  surplus  of  taxes  but  in 
the  lorui  of  money.  Treasury  orders,  then,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, may  prevent  the  displacement  ol  the  main  mass  of  the 
money  collected,  without  tlie  aid  of  any  bank :  and  where  diese 
fail,  it  cannol  be  prevented,  even  with  that  aid. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle 
than  treasury  orders.  But  a  little  difference  in  the  degree  of 
convenience,  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which  the  consiituiion 
inak(.s  (he  ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumerated  |>ovver. 

Besides  ;  the  existing  banks  will,  without  doubt,  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  lending  their  agency,  and  the  more  favorable,  as 
there  will  be  a  competition  among  iheni  for  it.  Whereas,  this 
bill  delivers  us  up  bound  to  the  national  bank,  who  are  free  to 
refuse  all  arrangements  but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the  public  not 
free,  on  such  refusal,  to  employ  any  other  bank.  That  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  believe,  now  does  this  business  by  their  po^t  notes, 
which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  treasury,  are  paid  by  any 
Stale  collector  to  whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient 
alone,  sullices  in  prevent  the  existence  of  that  necessity  which  may 
justify  the  assuin|)tion  of  a  non-enumerated  power,  as  a  means  lor 
carrying  into  elfect  an  enumeraied  oae.    The  tiling  may  be  donC) 
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and  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  without  this  assumption ;  there- 
fore, it  docs  not  stand  oo  that  degree  of  neceuUy  which  can  ho- 
nestly justify  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  bank  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient  than  one  whose  cur- 
rency is  limited  to  a  single  State.  So  it  would  be  still  more  con^ 
venient,  that  there  should  be  a  bank  whose  bills  should  have  a  cur- 
rency all  over  the  world.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior 
conveniency,  that  there  exists  any  where  a  power  to  establish 
such  a  bank,  or  that  the  world  may  not  go  on  very  well  without  it. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  the  constitution  intended,  tliMt  for  a  shade 
or  two  of  convenience  J  more  or  less.  Congress  should  bo  authorised 
to  break  down  the  most  antient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of  alienage, 
the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of  escheat 
and  forfeiture,  and  the  laws  of  monopoly.  Nothing  but  a  neces- 
sity invincible  by  any  other  means,  can  justify  such  a  prostration 
of  laws,  which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence. ^Vili  Congress  be  too  strait  laced  to  carry  the  consti- 
tution into  honest  effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation 
laws  of  the  State  goFemments,  for  the  slighest  coaveaieoce  to 
theirs  ? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided  by  the 
constitution,  to  protect  against  the  invasions  of  the  legislature, 
I.  the  rights  of  the  Executive;  2.  of  the  Judiciary;  3.  of  the 
States  and  State  legislatures.  The  present  is  the  case  of  a  right 
remaining  exclusively  with  the  States,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of 
those  intended  by  the  constitudon  to  be  placed  under  his  protec- 
tioB. 

Tt  mtisl  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the  President's  mind, 
on  a  view  of  every  thing  which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill, 
is  tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorised  by  the  constitution,  if  the 
pro  and  the  con  hang  so  even  as  to  balance  his  judgment,  a  just 
respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  naturally  decide 
the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where 
they  are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the 
constitution  iuLs  placed  a  checic  in  the  negative  of  the  President. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

February  15,  1791. 
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Everett  Edward,  letter  to,  408. 
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F. 
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Foronda  Don  Valentine  de,  letter  to,  134. 

G. 

Gallatin  Albert,  letters  to,  11^  63,  76,  135,  305^ 
Gerry  Elbridge,  letters  to,  15,  176. 
Giles  William  B.  letters  to,  72,  419,  421. 
Gilmer  Francis  W.  letter  to,  278. 
Gooch  Claiborne  W.  letter  to,  424. 
Granger  Gideon,  letter  to,  liL 

Harris  Mr.  letter  to,  IS* 

Hay  George,  letters  to,  75,  78,  83,  84,  86,  90,  101,  102,  mO. 
Hollins  John,  letter  to,  124. 
Holmes  John,  letter  to,  323. 
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Kosciusko  General,  letter  to,  140. 

L. 

Langdon  Governor,  letter  to,  144. 
Law  Mr.  letter  to,  L52. 
Leib  Doctor,  letter  to,  112. 
Leiper  Thomas,  letters  to,  231,  263. 
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Livingston  Robert  R.  letter  to,  (L 
Livingston  Robert  L.  letter  to,  UlL 
Livingston  Edward,  letter  to,  391. 
Logan  Doctor,  letter  to,  3^ 
Lotteries,  thoughts  on,  42B. 

M. 

Madison  James,  letters  to,  24,  127,  13L        259,  374,  414, 

Mazzei  P.  letter  to,  20* 
Melish  Mr.  letter  to,  1B2, 

Millar  Reverend  Mr.  letter  to,  1113*  • 

Monroe  Colonel,  letters  to,  51,  67,  105,  106,  l5l,  164,  244, 
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Morse' Jedediah,  letter  to,  34^ 
Maury  James,  letter  to,  172. 

N. 
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Neuville  M.  de,  letter  to,  31L 
Nicliolas  Wilson  C.  letters  to,  2,  46,  47,  6fi* 
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Nicholson  Mr.  letter  to,  28* 
Norvell  John,  letter  to,  7SL 

P. 

Page  Governor,  letters  to,  19,  98* 
Payne  Thomas,  letter  to,  31* 
Pinckney  Charles,  letter  to,  1 11. 
Priestley  Doctor,  letter  to,  UL 

R. 

Randolph  John,  letter  to,  10- 

Randolph  Thomas  Mann,  letter  to,  123.  - 

Randolph  Thomas  Jefferson,  letter  to,  1 17. 

Ritchie  Thomas,  letter  to,  336. 

Roane  Judge,  letter  to,  316. 

Rodney  Caesar  A.  letters  to,  137,  255. 

Rogers  and  Slaughter  Doctors,  letter  to,  41L 

Rush  Doctor  Benjamin,  letters  to,  4,  154,  166. 

Russia,  letter  to  the  Emperor  of,  50* 
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S. 

Short  Wimam,  letters  to,  82,  320,  325. 

Smith  General,  letter  to,  55. 

Smitb  James,  letter  to,  360. 

Smhh  Thomas  Jefoaon,  letter  to,  413. 

Sparks  Jared,  letter  to,  388. 

Stael-Holstein  Madame  fat  Baroone  de,  letter  to,  186. 

Sullivan  Judge,  letters  to,  36,  88. 

T. 

Taylor  John,4ptters  to,  274,  292. 

Tracy  M.  Destutt,  letter  to,  159. 

Turpin  Doctor  Horatio,  letter  lo,  79. 

Tyler  Judge,  letters  to,  ^34,  178.  , 

U. 

Utley  Doctor  Vine,  letter  to,  312. 

V. 

Van  Buren  Martin,  letter  to,  399. 

Virginia,  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  le«i;islaturc  of,  415. 
Virginia,  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  by  liic  British  forccb  lu 

1780  and  1781,  39. 
Vobey  Mr.  letter  to,  30. 


Errata. 

Vo'  1.  page  47.  14tb  line  from  the  bottom,  for  deliberate, 
read  dc.lberative. 

Vol.  2.  page  217.  8th  line  fiom  the  bottom,  for  t»  Jurea^  read 
Ml  jurea* 

Vol.  4.  page  478.  top  line,  for  inthout,  read  with. 

There  are  doubdess  many  other  typographical  etrors  which  die 
publishers  have  not  detected.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they 
are  chiefly  such,  as  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  and  correa 
for  himself. 
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